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The  Inventive  age  and 


A Memorable  Event. 

We  print  on  this  pag'e  a valuable  picture  taken  at 
Mount  Vernon  during^  the  Patent  Centennial  held 
in  this  city  April  8th  9th  and  lOth  1891.  It  was  a 
memorable  celebration  and  resulted  in  two  very  im- 
portant thing's;  the  publication  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  volumes  of  the  century  and  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  American  Association  of  Inv^entors  and 


Dr.  Toner  on  the  life  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
at  Mount  Vernon.  The  large  steamer  E.’ccelsior  was 
engaged  to  carry  the  guests  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
when  it  swung  away  from  theiSeventh  Street  wharf 
it  had  on  board  over  one  thousand  of  the  happiest 
brightest  and  brainiest  persons  that  ever  sailed  over 
the  placid  bosom  of  the  Potomac.  The  great  saloon 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  steamer  was  filled 


tions;  Oberlin  Smith  the  famous  mechanical  en- 
gineer; Col.  J.  A Price,  J.  Thomas  Jones,  E.  I>. 
Smith,  J.  F.  Harris,  C.  C.  Einindale,  Col.  J.  W. 
Babson,  Prof.  J.  E.  Watkins.  Gen.  B.  Butterworth, 
Gen.  J.  C.  Anderson  the  Brick  King,  L.  W.  Serrell, 
W.  J.  Johnston  of  the  Electrical  World,  R.  W.  Fen- 
wick, W.  C.  Dodge.  Prof.  Harry  King,  Commisioner 
of  Patents  Mitchell,  Canadian  Commissioner  of 


CHAS.  E.  MITCHELL.  JOHN  A.  MILLIKEN.  J.  A.  PRICE.  JOHN  V.  RICK. 

MR.  PLIMPTON,  W.  J.  LYNCH.  MR.  McCABE. 

W.  J.  JOHNSTON.  HON  R.  POPE.  F.  E.  SICKLES.  OBERLIN  SMITH. 

L.  W.  SERRELL.  MR.  WHITAKER.  MR.  FOX.  W.  T,  FITZCERALD. 

R.  C.  DUBOIS.  O.  E.  DUFFY. 

GEO.  C.  MAY'NARD. 
DR.  R.  J.  GATLING. 


MR.  WEEMS.  W.  X.  STEVENS. 

PROF.  HARRY  KING. 
EDWARD  T.  FENWICK 
MR.  ROANE.  J.  C.  ANDERSON. 
MR.  JONES.  JAMES  T.  DUBOIS. 

E.  D.  SMITH.  MR.  NOTTINGHAM. 


Manufacturers  of  which  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling  is  presi- 
dent and  George  C.  Maynard  is  secretarju  and  which 
carries  in  its  list  of  membership  manj'  of  the  most 
famous  inventors  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  three 
days  celebration  was  a grand  excursion  to  Mount 
Vernon  where  interesting  ceremonies  wereiheld  at 
the  Tomb  of  Washington  and  a fine  address  from 


with  men  famous  the  world  over  for  their  marvelous 
inventions.  Among  this  hapjiy  assemblage  was 
Dr.  Gatling  the  famous  inventor  of  the  Gatling 
gun;  Mr.  Plimpton  the  inventor  of  the  roller  skate; 
George  Westinghouse  of  air-brake  fame;  E.  E. 
Waterman  the  inventor  of  the  fountain  pen;  F.  E. 
Sickles  inventor  of  steam  gearing;  D.  G.  Weems, 
famous  in  the  electrical  world  for  numerous  inven- 


P.atents  Pope,  Deputj'  Commissioner  L3'nch,  Chief 
E.xaminer  McCabe,  J.  A.  Milliken,  R.  G.  DuBois, 
Dr.  Toner.  Gen.  Gridley  and  host  of  other  men  of 
distinction  in  the  world  of  science  and  invention  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  accompauj'  the  picture 
printed  herewith. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Excelsior  at  the  Mount 
Vernon  wharf  a procession  was  formed  and  headed 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  JANUARY,  1897, 


1896  has  g'iven  the  world  the  first  successful  flying' 
machine,  and  leads  us  to  conjecture  whether  the  pres- 
ent generation  won't  live  to  cjften  hear  the  exclama- 
tion: ‘‘What!  Dare  you  go  by  the  dangerous  and  poky 
rail  ! The  sky  express  will  take  _vou  in  one  quarter 
of  the  time  and  is  absolutel)"  safe." 


A TWELVE  year  old  Italian  boy  was  suffering  from 
pericorditis  and  the  inventor  came  to  bis  rescue. 
Professor  Pierce  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing 
an  instrument  that  enabled  him  to  draw  off  the  pur- 
ient  serous  matter  in  the  sac.  He  then  washed 
the  heart  and  its  scrofulous  covering  with  the  solu- 
tion of  sodium  biborate,  closed  up  the  gap  made  nec- 
essary for  the  operati-m,  and  the  boy 's  pumping  ma- 
chine is  now  in  working  order  and  quite  as  good  as 
new.  Invention  and  surgery  may  in  time  bring  the 
length  of  human  life  up  to  that  of  old  Methuselah. 


On  January  2nd,  1897,  the  will  of  the  inventor  of 
smokless  powder  was  opened  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Mr.  Nobel,  the  inventor  left  the  interest  on  the 
capital  of  two  million  dollars  to  be  divided  into  five 
different  sums  for  prizes  to  be  given  yearly. 

The  first  three  prizes  are  .to  be  presented  to  the 
persons  who  make  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  fields  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology  or 
Medicine.  The  fourth  prize  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  person  who  contributes  the  best  literary  work 
on  Phj'siology  or  Medicine.  The  fifth  prize  is  for 
the  person  who  has  obtained  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  the  furtherance  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Persons  of  any  nationality  on  earth  are  eligible  as 
contestants  for  these  prizes.  This  noble  inventor 
has  set  an  example  for  the  other  millionares  of  the 
world  which  they  ought  to  follow. 


Two  important  things  grew  out  of  the  Chicago 
Fair  for  Russia.  Certain  Russian  engineers  visited 
the  transportation  building  and  inspected  the 
splendid  collection  of  American  engines.  They 
were  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  for  the  establishment  at  Nijni 
Norgorodof  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Am- 
erican type  of  engine.  Another  American  company 
has  succeeded  through  the  influence  of  Russians 
who  visited  the  exposition,  in  securing  control  of 
the  great  manganese  mines  at  Maripal  in  southern 
Russia  and  they  propose  to  ship  the  ore  to  Maripal 
on  the  Azov  Sea  where  a big  steel  plant  will  be 
built  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  Ameri- 
can expert.  It  is  said  that  the  Maripal  manganese 
ore  required  bj-  the  whole  world. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  are 
establishing  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  an  exhibition 
ware  house  for  the  display  and  sale  of  American 
products  of  various  kinds.  This  is  a wise  move  as 
it  will  familiarize  Venzuelian  merchants  with  our 


products  and  thus  greatly  enlarge  our  markets.  In 
the  Exhibition  hall  will  be  placed  only  American 
manufactured  products  that  are  salable  in  Ven- 
zuela,  and  the  entire  management  will  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Association  of- 
Manufacturers.  Is  is  very  important  that  active 
efforts  should  be  taken  by  our  exporters  to  secure 
widely  extended  markets  among  the  Republic  of 
South  America  for  a broad  and  literal  policy  of  recip- 
rocity will  characterize  the  McKinley  administra- 
tion and  a golden  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  dis- 
pose of  vast  quantities  of  surplus  manufactured 
products  in  these  different  countries  which  are  now 
largel}’ supplied  by  the  merchants  of  the  Old  World 
especially  those  of  Germany  and  England. 

Now  George  J.  Gould  has  turned  his  mind  toward 
the  North  Pole  and  proposes  to  discover  it  at  any 
price.  He  will  build  a depot  of  supplies  at  some 
place  which  is  always  accessible  during  seasons 
when  navigation  is  open.  When  this  is  done  a cor- 
don of  stations  will  be  established  toward  the  pole 
until  that  mysterious  region  is  finallj'  revealed. 
This  seems  the  only  safe  and  practical  way  of  mak- 
ing the  discovery  in  the  attempt  of  which  so  many 
brave  men  have  heroically  sacrificed  their  lives. 
Last  November  Professor  S.  A.  Andree  started  on 
a perilous  journey  to  the  North  Pole  in  a baloon. 
His  air  ship  was  built  at  Guttenburg- under  his  own 
supervision  and  is  said  to  be  the  staunchest  baloon 
ever  constructed.  His  air  ship  contains  a car  in 
which  are  sleeping  quarters  for  three  persons  and  a 
photographic  dark  room.  The  vessel  is  e<juipped 
with  sails  and  it  also  carries  a canoe  besides  being- 
protected  with  drag  ropes  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating its  altitude,  the  purpose  being  to  keep  the 
baloon  not  higher  than  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty it  seems  in  catching  the  south  winds  that  were 
to  carry  the  brave  Professor  to  the  Pole  in  fourda^s 
and  he  is  now  waiting  for  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. If  he  is  not  alert  Mr.  George  Gould  will  get 
his  cordon  of  stations  established  and  thus  wrest 
from  him  the  glory  of  this  great  achievement  and 
the  honor  will  fall  to  American  enterprise  and  dar- 
ing.   

It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  the 
number  of  skilled  persons  employed  in  some  of  the 
most  prominent  trades  in  this  country,  for  many  of 
our  patrons  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
great  branches  of  human  industry.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  eng-aged  as  station- 
ary engineers  and  firemen.  200,000  as  masons  and 
bricklaj'ers,  100,000  as  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen.  200,000  as  machinists,  10,000  tool  makers, 
25,000  boiler  makers,  750.000  carpenters  and  joiners 
which  equals  all  the  persons  required  to  operate 
our  187,000  miles  of  railways.  There  are  also  10,000 
pattern  makers,  50,000  plumbers  and  gas  and  steam 
fitters,  50,000  electric  light  and  electric  railway 
employes  and  about  50,000  engineers  engaged  in 
mining,  mechanical  and  electrical  works.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  from  among  all  these  trades  no  presi- 
dent has  ever  come.  Out  of  the  twenty  three  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  seventeen  of  them  have 
been  lawyers,  and  when  we  remember  that  Carlyle 
calls  lawyers  “a  body  of  educated  rascals"  is  it  not 
strange  again  that  no  nation  on  earth  has  ever  been 
blessed  with  finer  and  more  incorruptible  rulers 
than  the  United  States.  Two  tailors  and  two  states- 
men, one  farmer  and  one  planter  make  up  the 
rest  of  our  twenty-three  Presidents,  thus  among 
them  all  we  do  not  find  a single  representative  of 
the  trades  enumerated  above.  Is'nt  it  about  time 
that  a member  of  some  of  these  trades  too  get  into 
the  presidential  chair  and  give  the  lawyers  a rest. 

John  Guttenberg  was  the  greatest  preacher 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  can  prove  it.  He  in- 
vented the  printing  press  and  the  press  is  today  the 
greatest  preacher  c-'"  ' hies  in  the  world.  The  daily 
and  Sunday  pres.  ■).;  with  sermons  on  morality 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  press  of  the  world  is 
read  every  day  by  over  three  hundred  millions  of 
people  or  by  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 


tion of  the  globe.  Spurg-eon’s  voice  could  only  reach 
two  or  three  thous.and  people,  Spurgeon’s  sermons, 
printed  in  tract,  pamphlet  and  book  forms  has 
reached  many  million.  Beecher’s  voice  did  not 
sound  beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  great  Brooklyn 
church,  but  the  press  carried  his  words  to  millions  of 
preachers  all  over  the  land,  the  great  Talmadge 
preaches  every  Sunday  to  about  one  thousand  peo- 
ple but  his  word  disseminated  through  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  are  read  every  .seven  days  by  over  ten 
millions  of  people.  John  Guttenberg  by  his  won- 
derful invention  has  made  all  this  possible.  There- 
fore Guttenberg,  is  the  niightest  preach  w of  them 
all  and  he  will  continue  to  preach  through  the  press 
when  the  eloquent  voices  of  the  great  devines  are 
silenced  by  death.  Mighty  is  invention.  The 
forces  increase  with  the  ages  and  its  tremendous 
work  is  undying,  immortal. 


Death  of  Robert  W.  Fenwick. 

The  Inventive  Age  announces  with  profound 
regret  the  death  of  Robert  W.  Fenwick,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  mo.st  respected  Patent  Attorneys  of 
Washington.  While  on  his  way  home  from  his 
office  accompanied  by  his  daughter  in  one  of  the 
Metropolitan  street  cars,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  died  in  a few  minutes  after  being 
taken  to  Dr.  Munson’^  office  in  the  Mertz  building. 

He  leaves  a widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Fenw'ick  was  born  in  this  city  March  4th,  1832 


and,  with  the  exception  of  eig-ht  years,  hisentire  life 
has  been  spent  at  the  National  Capital  where  he 
has  been  always  a public  spirited,  respected  and 
useful  citizen.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Alderman  and  in  this  capacity  he  bent  his  energies 
in  building  up  one  of  the  finest  public  school  sys- 
tems in  the  country.  He  has  often  contributed  able 
and  interesting  articles  to  the  Inventive  Age 
which  have  been  largely  copied  by  the  scientific 
papers  of  the  countrv. 

In  1861  Mr.  Fenwick  started  in  business  as  a pat- 
ent solicitor,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  formed  a 
partnership  -ivith  Judge  D.  C.  Lawrence  and  Charles 
Mason,  which  still  flourishes.  In  politics  Mr.  Fen- 
wick was  a Democrat,  and  was  for  several  years 
Vice  President  of  the  Jackson  Democrat  Association, 
but  during  the  last  campaign  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  sound  money.  He  was  a director  of  the 
Washing-ton  City  Bible  Society,  and  a deacon  of  the 
E Street  Baptis-t  Church,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  permanently  ever  since  he  was  nine  years 
of  age,  or  over  fifty  years.  He  was  a teacher  in  one 
of  tiie  Sunday  school  classes  for  forty-five  years, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  charitable  causes. 

During  the  Patent  Centennial,  Mr.  Fenwick  took  a 
prominent  and  important  part.  One  of  the  proudest 
and  most  satisfactory  achievements  of  his  life  was 
his  election  to  the  historical  position  of  chairman 
of  the  first  public  meeting  called  to  arrange  for  the 
great  Patent  Centennial  Celebration.  Mr.  Fenwick 
left  a host  of  friends  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country  who  sin;erel3'  mourn  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  death. 


Making  Cyclone. 

A murderer  in  an  Oklahoma  penitentiary  has  in- 
vented a machine  to  make  cyclones  with.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  machine  can  create  miniature 
cyclones  and  thus  bring  rain  in  arid  regions.  It 
also  takes  the  cyclonic  elements  from  the  air  in 
homeopathic  doses  thus  robbing  the  elements  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  combining  their  forces  in  a 
big  C}"clone  which  often  causes  so  much  danger. 
The  Inventive  Age  always  has  insisted  that  a 
bread  and  water  diet  would  create  paresis. 
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(Continued  from  First  Page.) 
by  the  famous  Annapolis  band  marched  up  the  beau- 
tiful winding' way  to  Washington's  Tomb  where  the 
visitors  viewed  the  marble  sarcophagus  containing 
the  remains  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  From 
there  the  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  beautiful 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Mansion  and  the  guests  were 
photographed  from  which  the  picture  printed  in  this 
issue,  for  the  first  time,  is  a half  tone  cut. 

After  being  photographed  the  excursionists 
visited  the  Mansion  and  viewed  the  famous  relics 
and  curios  which  it  contains.  The  address  subse- 
quently delivered  by  Dr.  Toner  was  presented  in 
the  Centennial  Volume  but  as  man^'  of  our  readers 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  we  give  a 
few  extracts  of  interest  to  all: 

In  his  Diary  for  1760.  Washington  notes,  very 
briefly,  the  events  occurring  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
especially  matters  relating  to  the  management  of 
his  plantations  These  memorandums,  brief  as 
they  are,  show  that  he  was  givung  close  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  estates.  His  personal  sup- 
ervision was  only  interrupted  by  occasional  visits 
to  Williamsburg  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly.  The  following  extract  from  his  Diary, 
at  this  period,  gives  a g'ood  example,  not  only  of 
his  love  of  agriculture,  but  in  especial  manner 
shows  his  ingenuit5'  and  fertility  of  invention  and 
<lesire  to  improve  the  implements  of  of  husbandry. 

“Thursday,  Mar.  6th  1760  fitted  a two-eyed  plow 
instead  of  a duck-bill  plow,  and  with  much  difficulty 
made  my  chariot  wheel  horse  plow.’’ 

“Wednesday.  Mar.  19th,  Peter  (my  smith)  and  I 
after  several  efforts  to  make  a plow  after  a new 
model,  partly  of  my  own  contriving,  was  fain  to 
give  it  up,  at  least  for  the  present.’’ 

His  ever  watchful  attention  to  the  matter  of 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  interest  of  the 
poorly-paid  and  over-worked  farmer  is  apparent 
throug'hout  the  life  and  writings  of  Washington. 
He  made  it  a duty  to  read  the  standard  works  and 
annual  publication  on  agriculture  to  obtain  useful 
hints  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  Mount  Ver- 
non plantations. 

At  this  period,  nearly  all  the  trades  essential  to 
serv'e  the  wants  of  an  independent  community,  were 
represented  and  carried  on  at  Mount  Vernon;  such 
as  milling,  distilling,  tanning,  black-smithing, 
wagon-making,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  spinning, 
weaving,  knitting,  carpentering,  coopering,  har- 
ness-making, brick-making  and  laying,  stone- 
masons, etc.  To  a limited  extent  the  facilities  of 
these  departments  of  labor  were  extended  to  his 
neighbors.  There  were  also  gunners,  to  suppl}- 
game,  and  men  whose  business  it  was  to  dailv’  sup- 
ply fresh  fish,  from  the  Potomac,  for  the  table; 
while  all  the  surplus  of  perishable  articles  brought 
to  the  home  house  was  promptly  sent  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  several  quarters.  The  gangs  of  skilled 
workmen  and  farm  hands  composing  the  different 
departments  of  laborers  on  the  Mount  Vernon 
Estate  consisted  in  part  of  slaves  owned  by  Gen- 
eral Washington; — dower  negroes — slaves  owned  by 
Mrs.  Washington;  slaves  hired  from  their  masters 
bv  the  year;  transported  convicts  serving  out  their 
sentences,  persons  voluntarily'  indenturing-  them- 
selves for  a sufficient  time  to  pay'  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  America;  others  yvhose’  services  for  a 
stipulated  period. were  sold  by  the  shipping-masters 
to  the  highest  bidder;  and  mechanics,  yy'hite  and 
colored,  engaged  by  the  month  or  year,  and  gener- 
ally upon  a yvritten  contract.  Washington’s  exact- 
ness in  charging  each  enterprise  its  just  expense,  is 
illustrated  in  his  noting  the  number  of  days’  labor 
it  required  of  his  carpenters  and  others  in  building 
his  schooner  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Washington  yvas  noted  for  oyvning  fine  horses,  he 
also  enjoyed,  on  proper  occasions,  extending  their 
use  to  visiting  friends  for  a dash  after  a fox  and 
hounds  over  the  Mount  Vernon  plains,  a sport  of 
which  he  yvas  fond  and  frequently  indulged  in  him- 
self. In  the  chase,  on  his  fine  horse,  he  was  usually 
the  foremost  hunter. 

In  seasons  of  harvesting  and  seeding,  or  when,  any 
other  important  yvork  yvas  going  on  which  required 
special  attention,  it  yvas  Washington’s  habit  to 


visit  several  of  his  plantations,  or  all  of  them,  to 
confer  with  his  overseers  before  he  ate  his  break- 
fast. When  the  full  round  of  the  plantations  yvas 
made,  the  ride  amounted  to  about  ten  miles.  This 
ought  to  have  given  him,  as  it  doubtless  did.  a 
good  appetite.  On  his  return  to  the  mansion-house, 
he  would  immediately  refresh  himself  yvith  a wash, 
while  the  servant  yvould  place  upon  the  table  in  the 
dining  room  a fresh,  warm  breakfast.  This  meal 
usually  consisted  of  fresh  fish,  breakfast  bacon  or 
ham,  eggs,  corncakes,  fresh  butter,  honey  and 
coffee  or  tea. 

Mrs.  Washington,  yvith  her  good  taste  and  char- 
acteristic tact,  even  though  the  General  was  a little 
late,  managed  to  join  and  cheer  him  at  the  table. 

The  intelligent  supery'ision  Washington  gave  to 
his  plantations  betyveen  1760  and  1770,  broug-ht 
them  into  as  fine  a condition  as  any  land  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  region  yvas  susceptible  of.  He  stopped 
the  yy'ashes  in  the  fields,  drained  the  yvet  lands  by' 
proper  ditching,  made  neyv  clearings,  refenced  the 
fields,  made  roads,  erected  comfortable  houses, 
barns  and  quarters  for  his  people,  rested  the  old 
fields  in  falloyv,  sotved  clover,  timothy  and  other 
grasses  for  hay  pasture  and  for  enriching-  the  soil 
and  rotated  his  crops  in  the  most  judicious  and 
practical  manner.  He  yvas  a good  judge  of  the 
quality  of  land  and  knew  as  yvell  as  any  man  that 
the  soil  of  his  Mount  Vernon  estate  yvas  thin  and 
capable  of  yeilding  but  moderate  crops.  Hoyvever 
he  seems  never  to  hay'e  complained  or  expressed  an 
inclination  to  remove  to  better  land.  He  oyvned 
large  tracts  of  first-class  limestone  land  on  the 
Bullskin  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  yvhich  he 
cultivated  yvith  profit.  The  facts  are  beyond  ques- 
tion that  he  yvas  deeply  attached  to  his  home  on  the 
Potomac,  and  found  his  greatest  enjoyment  of  life 
in  the  peaceful  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  its  soil.  From  1770  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  he  yvas  g-radually.  drayvn  to  re- 
flect upon  public  affairs,  and  especially  upon  the 
questions,  then  discussed  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies  under  the  Croyvn.  His  Diaries  covering 
this  period  shoyv  the  frequent  visits  to  Mount  Ver- 
non of  men  of  the  first  character  in  America  yvho 
yvere  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  Colonies. 

Washington's  love  of  agriculture  and  a life  in  the 
open  country  led  him  to  see  beauty,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  in  the  forms  and  colorings  of  nature;  so 
that  in  riding  through  the  yvoods,  he  yvas  frequently- 
delighted  yvith  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  some  tree, 
a specimen  of  yvhich  he  yvould  instantly  resolve  to 
hay-e  on  his  layvn  and  note  the  fact  in  his  Diary, 
describing  it  by  the  name  and  yvhere  it  yvas  to  be 
found,  of  also  yvhere  he  desired  it  to  be  planted. 

In  a letter  tu  General  Lincoln,  dated  Mount  Ver- 
non, 6th  Feb.  1786,  General  Washington  uses  the 
folloyving  language  in  relation  to  a supposed  import- 
ant discovery; 

“The  discovery  of  extracting  fresh  yvater  from 
salt,  by  a simole  process  and  yvithout  the  aid  of  fire, 
yvill  be  of  amazing-  importance  to  the  sons  of  Nep- 
tune, if  it  is  not  vitiated  or  rendered  nauseous  by 
the  operation,  and  can  be  made  to  ansyver  all  the 
valuable  purposes  of  other  fresh  yvater  at  sea. 
Every  maritime  poyver  in  the  yvorld  in  this  case 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  offer  some  acknoyvledg- 
ment  to  the  iny-entor.” 

In  his  Diary  January  22d  1790,  yvill  be  found  the 
folloyving  entry: 

“Called  in  my  ride  on  the  Baron  de  Poelnitz  to 
see  the  operation  of  his  (Winslotv's)  thrashing- 
machine.  The  effect  yvas  the  heads  of  the  yvheat 
being  seperated  from  the  strayv,  as  much  of  the  first 
yvas  run  through  the  mill  in  15  minutes  as  made 
half  a bushel  of  clean  yvheat.  Alloyving  yvorking 
hours  in  the  24,  this  yvould  yield  16  bushels  per  da3'. 
Tyvo  boys  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  yvheel,  feed  the 
mill  and  remove  the  thrashed  grain  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  mill,  but  a common  Dutch  fan, 
yvith  the  usual  attendance  yy-ould  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  do  it.  The  grain  passed  through  yvithout 
bruising  and  is  yvell  separated  from  the  chaff. 
Women  and  boys  of  12  and  14  years  of  age  are  fully 
adaquate  to  the  management  of  the  mill  or  thrash- 
ing machine.’’ 

From  intimations  in  letters  and  other  parts  of  the 
journal  it  is  almost  certain  the  President  sent  one 
of  these  thrashers  to  his  Mt.  Vernon  plantations. 
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It  yvould  be  eas^'  to  multiply  examples  of  General 
Washington’s  experiments  to  promote  agricubure 
and  to  promote  better  methods  and  imp.ements 
than  yvere  then  in  use  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
arts,  but  I liave  exhausted  the  time  at  my  d ; -posal 
and,  I fear,  j'our  patience  besides  yvhich  I ti. ink 
enough  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  make  it 
apparent  that  the  mind  of  Washington  war  pre- 
eminently efficient  in  devising  expedients  and  all 
the  essential  machinery  to  accomplish  in  the  short- 
est time  and  in  the  best  manner,  his  purposes 
whether  in  the  management  of  a farm,  the  command 
of  an  army,  or  the  inauguration  of  a neyv  form  of 
Government  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  a nation. 

The  parentage,  the  disciplaned  mind,  the  associ- 
ations and  pursuits  of  Washington,  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  were  all  so  admirable  as  to  fully 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence  in  the  human  character: 
and  each  g-iy-es  assurance  that  he  yvas  pre-eminently 
deserving  of  the  admiration  above  that  of  anj-  mor- 
tal yvho  has  ever  liy-ed.  Each  act  of  his  eventful 
life,  the  purer  groyvs  as  studied,  freed  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  time  in  yvhich  he  lived.  Is  it  not  lament- 
able then,  and  to  be  deeplj'  regretted  that  the  name 
of  George  Washing-ton,  the  cential  figure  in  all 
historj',  is  not  held  as  too  sacred  to  be  mentioned 
except  yvith  reverential  praise?  He  should,  at  least, 
be  exempt  from  coarse  and  inconsiderate  gibes  and 
pert,  unsay-ory-  inuendoes  having  no  foundation 
except  in  the  depray-ed  imagination  of  the  vulgar, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  virtues  they  profane. 

Mount  Vernon  must  ever  have  a peculiar  fascina- 
tion to  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty-,  to  all  yvho  admire 
genious  and  hay-e  faith  in  human  progress.  To 
climb  its  hills  traverse  its  yvalks  and  pass  the  por- 
tals yvhich  sheltered  the  man  yvho  amplified  and 
fashioned  this  Mansion,  planned  its  g-'ardens,  fields 
and  layvns  and  imbellished  all  yvith  the  choicest 
trees  and  floyvering  shrubs,  seems  noyv  and  ey-er 
yvill  in  some  my'sterious  yvay-  to  bring  the  apprecia- 
tive y-isitor  near  the  great  Washington.  For  it  was 
here  the  youthful  surveyor  the  courageous  ex- 
plorer. the  commander  of  armies,  the  presiding 
officer  of  cony-entions  and  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  pursued  his  favorite  employ-ment  of 
cultivating- the  soil.  Here,  the  purest  patriot  of  all 
ages  occupied  his  splendid  talents  and  kept  his 
heart  in  sy-tiipathy-  yy'ith  the  latest  improvements  in 
every-  thing  yvhich  tended  to  ady-ancethe  happiness 
of  the  people  and  his  country-.  Here  lived  and 
labored  the  most  felicitious  letter-yy-riter  in  history 
the  greatest  exponent  of  libertj-  g-uided  by-  law.  the 
defender  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  the 
possessor  of  all  the  virtues.  The  vitality-  of  the 
Pater  Patriae  seems  sentient  and  perpetual  here, 
the  patriot's  Mecca — once  the  home,  noyy-  the  tomb  of 
the  Immortal  Washington! 

Glass  Soulble  in  Wine. 

M.  Henri  Lay-ouroix  has  been  making  a series  of 
experiments  to  find  hoyy-  much  effect  the  quality 
of  glass  in  a bottle  has  on  yvine,  and  the  results 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  yvine  dealers.  He  states 
there  is  a direct  chemical  reaction  betyveen  the  glass 
and  the  material  yvithin  the  bottle,  and  he  quotes  a 
case  in  illustration.  A yvealthy-  retired  merchant 
bought  in  France  a lot  of  costly-  and  rare  yvines  in 
casks,  samples  of  yvine  from  each  cask  being-  giy-en 
to  him  bj'  the  yvine  merchant.  Tlie  neyv  owner  pro- 
ceeded to  have  his  yvine  racked  off  and  bottled.  Some 
day-s  later  some  of  the  yvine  yvas  served  on  his  table, 
and  he  detected  a strange  unpleasant  taste  -.vhich 
the  yvine  that  he  had  sampled  did  not  have.  A 
fresh  bottle  yvas  sery-ed,  and  this  yy-as  found  to  be 
similary  affected.  Bottle  after  bottle  yvas  opened, 
with  the  same  result,  and  the  oyy-ner  brought  suit 
against  the  man  yvho  had  sold  him  the  yvine,  alleg- 
ing- that  it  yy-as  not  like  the  samples.  During  the 
action  some  of  the  bottles  yvere  brought  into  court, 
and  it  yvas  found  that  the  glass  in  them  had  become 
opaque.  These  bottles  yvere  handed  to  a chemist, 
together  yvith  similar  bottles  that  had  ney-er  been 
filled  yvith  yvine.  An  examination  shoyved  that  the 
bottles  that  had  been  filled  had  lost  a part  of  their 
lime,  potash,  and  soda,  yy-hich  had  passed  into  solu- 
tion, forming  compounds  with  the  acid  ingredients 
of  the  wine  that  rendered  it  unfit  to  drink. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Of  the  American  Association  of  Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

A number  of  representative  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  who  are  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Inventors  and  Manu- 
facturers lield  their  annual  meeting"  at  tlie  rooms 
of  tlie  Hoard  of  Trade  in  this  cit}'  Januarv  19.  1897. 

Tlie  session  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Uatling, 
the  well  known  president  of  tlie  Association.  There 
were  two  sessions  one  in  the  morning"  and  one  in 
the  evening.  The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
to  the  election  of  officers,  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  discussion  of  several  important  ques- 
tions among  which  was  the  passage  of  the  Bill  No. 
3014,  revising  and  amending"  the  statutes  relating"  to 
patents,  an  important  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  actively  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association  whose  Chairman 
is  Arthur  Steuart  of  Baltimore. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
1897  Dr.  Gatling"  president  and  the  Hon.  Gardiner 
G.  Hubbard  vice-president  announced  that  they 
would  not  be  candidates  for  reelection.  Following 
this  announcement  Mr.  Arthur  Steuart  offered  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers.  The 
resolution  was  as  follows: 

RE.SOI.veI)— That  the  Association  of  Inventors  and 
Manufacturers  desire  to  e.vpress  to  Dr.  Gatling  and 
Mr.  Hubbard  their  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  Associa  tion 
during  the  past  years,  and  their  great  regret  that 
these  gentlemen  should  deem  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  ])ositions  which  they  have  held  so  long  and  so 
honorably  and  acceptably  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Steuart  chairnian  of  the  L,eg'"islative  Com- 
mittee then  reported  the  passage  > Fill  No. 

3014  by  Congress  on  the  IHth  inst. 

The  important  sections  of  this  bill  as  amended 
and  passed  are  as  follows: 

“Sec.  4886.  Any  person  who  has  invented  or 
discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  improvements  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  before  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery thereof,  and  not  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country, 
before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  or  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  his  ai)plication,  and  not  in 
public  use  or  on  sale  in  this  country  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same 
is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned,  may,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  required  by  law,  and  other  due 
proceeding  had,  obtained  a patent  therefor." 

Sec,  4887.  No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto 
shall  be  debarred  from  receiving  a patent  for  his 
invention  or  discovery,  nor  shall  an3"  ])atent  be  de- 
clared invalid,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  first 
patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  b\’  the  inventor 
or  his  legal  rei)resentatives  or  assigns  in  a foreign 
country,  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign 
])atent  was  filed  more  than  seven  months  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  application  in  this  countrjy  in 
which  case  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in  this 
country.  This  section,  as  hereby  amended,  shall 
not  apijly  to  any  patent  in  this  country  granted  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  nor  to  any  applications 
for  a patent  in  this  countr3'  then  pending,  nor  to 
any  patent  g"ranted  on  such  a pending  application." 

Sec.  4.  That  section  forty-eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  the  same 
hereb3'  is,  amended  by  striking"  out  the  words  “two 
years”  in  every  place  where  the3'  occur  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “six  months,”  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraj)!!  the  following" 
sentence:  And  upon  failure  to  complete  the  case 
for  final  action  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
filing  of  the  application  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
may  require  the  applicant  to  show  cause  why  final 
action  should  not  be  taken  thereon;  and  if  upon 
such  hearing  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
application  has  not  been  proscuted  with  reasonable 
diligence,  he  shall  make  an  order  requiring  the 
applicant  to  complete  his  case  for  final  action 
within  six  months  thereafter,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  said  six  months  final  action  shall  be  taken 
thereon.  In  cases  where  interference  has  been 
declared  three  3'ears  additional  time  may  be  allowed 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  interference,  which  time 
may  be  extended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
upon  its  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  due 
diligence  has  been  shown  in  prosecution  of  such 
action,  so  that  the  section  so  amended  will  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  4894.  All  applications  for  patetits  shall  be 
completed  and  prepared  for  examination  within  six 


months  after  the  filing  of  the  application,  and  in 
default  tliereof.  or  upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
prosecute  the  same  within  six  montiis  after  an3’ 
action  therein,  of  which  notice  sliall  have  been  given 
to  tlie  applicant,  they  shall  be  regarded  as  aband- 
oned by  the  parties  thereto  unless  it  be  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
that  such  deh;y  .'  as  unavoidable.  And  upon  failure 
to  com])let.-  Cue  ca.'e  for  final  action  within  eighteen 
month.s  af..  ;"  filing  of  the  a])plication  theCom- 
missioner  of  p:i  i ' ots  mav  require  the  applicant  to 
show  cause  whs"  final  action  should  not  be  taken 
thereon:  and  if  upon  such  hearing  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  the  application  has  not  been  prose- 
cuted with  reasonable  diligence,  he  shall  make  an 
order  requiring  the  applicant  to  complete  his  case 
for  final  action  witliin  six  months  thereafter,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  said  six  months  final  action 
shall  be  taken  thereon.  In  cases  where  interference 
has  been  declared  three  years  additional  time  ma3' 
be  allowed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  interference, 
which  time  may  be  extended  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  upon  its  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction 
that  due  diligence  has  been  shown  in  prosecution  of 
such  action." 

The  follow ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

President,  T.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Conn. 

First  V^ice-President,  Gen.  J.  C.  Anderson,  Chi- 
cag"o.  111. 

Second  Vice-President,  L.  W.  Serrell,  New  York 
City. 

Third  Vice-President,  Phillij)  T,  Dodge. 


i)K.  K.  J.  (r.y'n.iXG. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Geo.  C.  Maynard, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Council: 

C,  E.  Billing"s,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gov.  A.  S.  Bushnell.  .Springfield.  Ohio. 
Judge  R.  S.  Taylor,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Col.  A.  S.  Pope,  Boston.  Mass. 

Arthur  Steuari,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Marvin  C.  Stone,  Washington.  D.  C. 

G.  H.  Schulte.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James  T.  DuBois,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eewis  Miller,  Akron,  Ohio. 


PKE.SIDENT  (',.\Tr,IN(','.S  .\1.11>KE.SS. 
Genti.emEN  oe  the  AS.SOL'IATION: 

The  importance  of  the  world’s  progress  and 
the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  b3'  new 
inventions,  are  well  worthy  of  the  highest  consider- 
ation. In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  we 
had  no  telegraphs  to  give  the  people  warning  of 
approaching  danger,  nor  had  werailwa3^s  to  trans- 
port troops  and  arm3'-su])plies  quickly  from  place  to 
place. 

It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  British  in  August, 
1814,  in  a quiet  manner,  with  a comparatively 
small  body  of  troops,  captured  Washing"ton  and 
burned  the  Capitol  and  the  President’s  mansion, 
and  did  other  damage.  This  sad  event  took  place 
at  a time  when  there  were  one  and  one-half  millions 
of  white  people  living  in  the  states  of  Virginia, 


Maryland  aud  Pennsylvania.  While  the  English 
were  having  this  “picnic”  not  one-tenth  of  the  peo- 
ple knew  the3'  were  on  their  wav  to  Washington.  It 
is  evident  that  had  there  been  "telegraphs  and  rail- 
ways in  existence  at  that  period  no  such  disastrous, 
catastrophe  would  have  taken  place.  The  people 
at  that  time  had  not  only  no  means  of  communica- 
tion to  warn  them  of  danger.  but  had  nothing  but 
carts  and  common  road-wagons  for  moving  troops 
and  arm3'-supplies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
such  event  as  the  capture  of  Washington  by  a land 
force  could  occur  at  the  present  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  steam-eng"ine,  telegraph, 
and  thousands  of  other  inventions  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  in  peace. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  improvements 
and  progress  that  have  been  made  during  the  past 
hundred  years  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
encourag"ement  of  our  excellent  patent  laws,  which 
have  been  an  inducement  for  the  people  to  make 
rapid  advancement. 

Prof.  McMaster,  in  his  “History  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,”  informs  us  that  during  the  war 
with  England,  the  British  fleet  having  blockaded 
most  of  our  sea-ports,  the  people  were  forced  to. 
move  f reig"ht  from  one  section  to  another  by  road- 
wagons.  He  says,  “As  the  coasting-trade  was  cut 
off  b3’  the  British  cruisers,  the  wagon  was  the  one 
method  of  transportation  from  North  to  South, 
although  it  required  more  than  a hundred  days  to 
send  a wag"on  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  nearl3'  $1,000.’’ 

To  give  the  Association  some  idea  of  what  rail- 
ways have  done  for  this  country,  it  need  only  be 
sttited  what  one  of  the  large  railway  corporations 
has  d(5ne,  and  is  doing:  The  Wall  street  Dail3' News, 
in  speaking  of  the  I’ennsy Ivania  Railroad,  says. 
“It  has  a capital  of  $857,075,600  and  15,430  miles  of 
track  that  traverses  thirteen  states.  It  has  3,756 
locomotives,  which  consume  20,000  tons  of  coal  a 
da3’  and  make  runs  eijual  to  the  distance  around 
the  globe  every  two  hours.  It  has  3,935  jjassenger 
cars:  154,000  f rei.ght-cars:  350  Pullman-cars;  241 
other  cars  for  construction  aud  other  purposes, 
makiug  a total  of  158,524  cars.  The  locomotives  and 
cars,  if  ]ilaced  on  a single  track,  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  or  ten  times  the  distance  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  ’Vork.  The  rails  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  if  laid  end  to  end,  would  encircle 
the  globe  and  overlap  4,001)  miles.  The  total  annual 
receipts  of  the  ro;id  are $135,000,000,  equal  to  $372,- 
506  a day  and  $15,525  ever3'  hour  of  the  day  and 
night — which  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Northwestern  of  England.” 

Strange  to  sa3',  at  the  jjresent  day  many  people 
can  be  found  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made,  and  would  be 
contetit  to  go  back  to  the  old  primitive  ways  of  liv- 
ing. Many  such  persons  think  new  inventions 
lessen  the  demand  for  labor,  when  the  reverse  is 
true.  This  countr3'  has  more  labor-saving  tools 
and  machinery  than  any  other  nation,  and  it  is  by 
the  aid  of  such  machinery  that  the  laboring-people 
of  the  United  States  g"et  hig"her  wages  than  atiy- 
where  else;  and  the  wage-earners  of  this  country  are 
better  fed  and  clothed  and  live  in  better  houses,  and 
have  more  comforts  than  any  working-people  in  the 
world.  The  multiplicit3' of  [mrsuits,  brought  about 
by  the  increase  of  labor-saving  inventions,  give 
increased  em])loyment  to  the  ])eople. 

I stated  in  a former  paper,  read  before  this  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  would  take  a mile  square  of  land  to 
support  one  savag"e,  who  has  no  tools  and  machinery" 
to  produce  results,  while  a nation  of  people  like  the 
United  States,  who  have  immense  quantities  of 
lal)or-saving  tools  and  machinery,  can  live  comfort- 
abU'  200  or  300  to  the  square  mile. 

Senator  Daniel,  in  speaking  of  the  outgrowth  of 
invention,  says,  “If  you  ask  me  the  cause  of  the 
Northern  victory  in  the  Civil  War,  I would  look  be- 
yond the  smoke  of  battle  aud  point  to  its  inventors, 
mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  for  through  them  it 
accumulated  its»  producing  wealth,  numbers,  and 
national  forces.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  new 
inventions  tetid  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  niili- 
tarv  power  of  nations.  Not  a war-ship  or  firearnr 
that  was  used  fifty  3'ears  ago  in  war  would  be  used 
to-day.  Armor-clad  ships  and  high-power  guns 
and  other  improved  arms  have  entirely  superseded 
them.  Smokeless-powders  have  also,  to  a great 
e.xtent,  taken  the  place  of  the  black-powders. 

As  stated,  new  inventions  have  not  only  increased 
the  war-power  of  nations,  but  have  been  the  means 
of  improving  and  increasing  all  kinds  of  industries. 

“In  1880  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  countr3'  was  253,852;  and  in  1890, 
355,401  —an  increase  of  101,549  in  ten  years.  The 
capital  employed  in  1880  was  $2,790,272,606;  and  in 
1890,  $6,524,475,305 — an  increase  of  $3,734,202,697  in 
a period  of  ten  years,  which  is  considerably  over 
one-hundred  per  cent, 

“In  1880  the  aggrega'  ,vages  paid  was  $947,- 
953,795;  while  in  1890  the  aggregate  was  $2,282,823,- 
265,  showing  that  the  wages-earners  of  the  country 
received  in  wages  in  1890  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,334,869,470  mor’  than  the3'  received  in  1880. 

"The  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  1880  was 
$3,396  823,549;  and  in  1890,  $5,158,868,353. 
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“The  v^alue  of  products,  in  1880  was  #5,300,957,1?!; 
,and  in  1890,  #9,370,107,624.  fSI 

“Such  a record  of  g-rowth  in  manufactures  luis 
never  been  equalled  in  the  historj'of  the  world,” 
The  United  States  is  now  the  greatest  mining 
■country  in  the  world.  The  increased  production  of 
copper  last  v’ear  over  1895  was  over  67,000,000  pounds 
and  production  of  gold  reached  557,000,000;  and  the 
production  of  silver  from  domestic  ores  reached  a 
total  of  over  45,000,000  of  fine  ounces. 

Notwithstanding  inventors  have  done  so  much  for 
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the  human  race  many  have  been  treated  in  the 
most  unjust  and  cruel  manner.  Gutenburg-,  who  in- 
vented printing  by  movable  types,  did  the  world 
a great  service,  yet  he  was  persecuted  and  died  a 
poor  man  ; and  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  who  had  been 
associated  with  him,  stole  his  art  and  got  rich,  and 
tried  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  his  invention. 

The  inventor.s  of  the  cotton-spinning  machinerv 
in  England  were  persecuted  and  shamefully  ill- 
treated ; and  in  our  own  country  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  cheat  IVhitnev,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton-gin,  out  of  his  invention, 

Tlioug'h  inventors  of  the  present  dav'  need  not 
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fear  the  violence  that  drove  Fourdrinier  from 
France,  and  the  inventor  of  the  stocking'-looni  from 
England,  and  though  they  may  have  free  access  to 
the  public  ear,  vet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
road  to  success  is  smooth  and  easy. 

Men,  and  especially  governments,  are  still  slow 
to  adopt  plans  and  designs  at  variance  with  their 
old-established  notions. 

Our  patent  system,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  progress  of  the  nation,  was  inspired  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  favored  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, It  has  had  a rapid  growth,  in  1790  only  three 
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patents  were  granted  ; in  1890  over  26.000  were 
issued. 

From  the  soil  men  gain  their  substance;  what 
profit  would  it  be  to  the  people  of  the  South  to  raise 
cotton,  were  it  not  for  the  cotton-gin  ? and  how 
could  the  wheat-raisers  of  the  Northwest  get  along, 
were  it  not  for  the  reaping,  binding,  and  threshing 
machines  ? 

Without  the  telegraph,  railways  could  not  be  suc- 


cessfully operated  ; and  who  can  estimate  the  time 
that  is  saved  by  the  use  of  the  telephone  ? 

The  Patent  Qftice  is  the  only  branch,  or  bureau, 
of  the  government  that  is  self-sustaining,  and  it 
has  done  much  in  placing  the  United  States  in  the 
van  of  all  nations.  The  security  of  projierty  in  in- 
ventions by  the  law  certainly  promotes  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  man  may  be  able  to  bring  all  the  forces  of 
nature  under  his  control,  and  make  them  do  his 
will. 

An  improved  printing-press  caiv  print  50,000 
eight-page  pajjers  in  one  hour,  it  would  take  about 
one-hundred  days  for  one  man  to  print  a like  num- 
ber of  papers  on  an  old-style  hand-press. 

Labor  saving  inventions  lessen  the  hours  a man 
must  work.  In  olden  times  a man  had  to  work 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a daj',  to  secure  a 
living  ; now  he  can  obtain  a competency  b^’  work- 
ing eight  hours  a day. 

In  surveYing"  the  past  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  new  improvements  have  done  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Watt,  by  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine.  did  more  for  the  world’s  progress  and  for 
the  g-ood  of  mankind  than  ever  did  Alexander  or 
Napoleon.  Watt  made  it  possible  for  man  to  in- 


crease his  producing-power ; Alexander  and  Napo- 
leon were  destroyers  of  human  life. 

The  inventions  of  iNIorse  and  Bell  make  it  possible 
to  collect  news  each  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  the  printing-press  enables  such  news  and 
events  to  be  distributed  to  the  people. 

New  inventions  not  onl}'  add  to  man's  comforts, 
but  enable  him  to  become  more  in<;elliirent.  A man 
can  now  travel  and  see  and  learn  more  in  one  year 
than  he  could  in  ten  years  a centurv'  ago. 

Washington  in  his  first  address  to  Congress  says, 
“I  cannot  forbear  intimatingto  you  the  expediency 
of  giving"  as  effectual  encouragement  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad 
as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  at  home.” 

The  first  patent-act  passed  by  Congress  required 
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that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Attorney-General  .-should  act  as  Examiner  of  all  ap- 
plications for  patents,  to  determine  whether  a pat- 
ent should  be  granted  or  not.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  if  such  officers  were  required  to  examine  all 
the  applications  now  made  for  patents  thev"  would 
be  likely  to  complain  of  being  overworked. 

Railroads,  telephones,  and  telegraphs  annihilate 
distance  and  bring  the  people  of  all  the  States  in 
close  communication  ; such  agencies  are  as  so  manj' 
cords,  as  it  were,  to  bind  all  interests,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  integ'rity  of  the  Union. 

Tilaiiy  persons  fear  that  the  stability  of  our  gov- 
ernment will  be  endangered  by  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests iind  the  influence  of  foreig"n  immig-ration,  but 
such  fears,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  g"roundless. 

iSIanufacturing  establishments  are  not  now  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of  the  country-,  large  fac- 
tories are  now  located  in  the  South  and  in  the  West, 
and  their  numbers  are  increasing  every  year. 

The  South  bids  fair  to  become  the  largest  cotton- 
manufacturing section  in  the  Union;  and  iron  is 
now  produced  cheaper  in  Alabama  than  in  any 
other  State. 

The  West,  with  its  natural-gas  and  coal  supplies. 


has  great  manu  f.u'luri  iig  fa.  i litic.-,  t h G ..r  ■.  . 

ing"  every  yea.  . 

The  children  of  foieign  jiar.-n'-  , 

be  Americans  in  fee. ing"  In  ao  tl.'"  ... 

lie  and  private  — chi'dren  -liould. 
mire  and  love  our  .-ysieni  of  g o',-.;-rn  n,.  n : . . 

revere  the  Nation's  Hag". 

The  business  of  the  Patent  (t;':".  .-  lia-  i m- r.  ... -.  d 
until  it  now  rei.iuires  some  o'li:  liig"'"  ",  in".  ’ g.-iit 
men  and  women  to  . onf'u't  it-  aff.i!;"s.  Ti.  _■  i'  ..  nt 
Office  at  the  present  ti'ue  is  gre:i*'.\"  in  n..-  : ' ,f  a 
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well-prepared  classified  Dig-est  of  all  patented  in- 
ventions. Some  559.000  patents  have  been  issued 
and  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000  annu- 
ally. At  the  present  time  it  is  exceeding"ly  difficult 
and  onerous  to  ascertain  whether  an  invention  is 
new  or  not.  and  wliether  it  is  patentable.  It  is 
evident  that  if  a com;)lete  I)ig"est  of  each  class  of 
inventions  were  prepared,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  much  time  and  labor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  will  ere  long"  pass  an  act  requiring  such  a 
Digest  to  be  made,  and  that  its  cost  be  paid  out  of 
the  patent  fund  whicl;  now  amounts  to  over  four 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. 

A bill  is  now  before  Congre.ss  which  provides  for 
some  needful  amendments  to  our  patent  laws  ; and 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a bill  will  b;  passed  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Our  forefathers  ]n'ovided  in  the  Constitution  that 
“Congress  should  liave  power  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  a nd  other  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries." It  will  I.e  seen  that  the  Constitution 
gives  equal  rig"lits  and  protection  to  authors  and 
inventors,  but  authors,  by  their  watchfulness  and 
vigilance,  have  secured  from  Congress  legislation 
greatlt"  in  their  favor — for  instance,  the  author  un- 
der the  laws  is  now  allowed  the  e.xclusive  right,  by 
copyright,  to  his  writing"s  for  28  years  (with  the 
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privilege  of  an  extention  of  14  years  more  bv  pay- 
ing 51  for  such  protection  ;i  while  the  inventor  gets 
a patent  for  only  17  years,  for  which  he  must  pay 
535,  tvithout  any  extension  being  allowed.  This 
inequality  should  be  remedied,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  ofCong"ress  to  g"ive  by  law  the  same  rights 
and  protection  to  inventors  that  are  now  given 
to  authors. 

Surely,  inventors  have  by  their  inventions  done 
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more  for  the  world's  progress  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind than  authors.  It  is  only  hy  the  aid  of  the 
printing-press  that  authors  get  their  writings 
printed,  and  find  extensive  sale  for  the  same. 
Many  inventors  have  g'iven  long  3’ears  of  study,  time, 
and  money  in  making  and  perfecting  their  inven- 
tions : and  b3'  the  time  there  is  a demand  for  the 
same  their  patents  exjjire  and  the^'  never  receive 
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compensation  for  their  labors  and  ingenuity  ; while 
authors  in  most  cases  realize  profits  from  their 
writings  as  soon  as  they  are  published. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Cong-ress  will  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  rights  of  inventors  ; and  that  in  the 
near  future  laws  may  be  passed  to  improve  our 
Patent  system,  and  make  it  even  more  potent  for 
good  than  ever  before. 

KVKNINC,  .SK.SSKl.X. 

At  the  evening-  session  Dr.  (fatling  resigned  the 
chair  to  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Kichards, 
who  was  received  with  applause  and  presided  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  session. 

A resolution  was  offered  by  Arthur  Steuart  and 
passed  asking  the  proper  .luthorities  to  carry  out 
the  terms  and  oblig-ations  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Projiertj'  i.  e , inventions, 
trade-marks  and  commercial  names,  which  was 
concluded  at  Paris  in  1SH7.  The  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  send  copies  of  the  resolution  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents: 

^Tasllington.  I).  Jan.  I'f  1S>»7. 
Dr.  K.  J.  tlatling-.  President. 

The  American  Association  of  Inventors  and  Manu- 
facturers. 

Dear  Sir: 

I very  much  regret  that  I .■^hall  not  have  the  honor 
and  jileasure  of  meeting  the  members  of  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Inventors  and  INIanufacturers 
this  evening,  but  I find  ni_v  engagements  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  present.  The  questions  which 
seem  most  likely  to  come  up  before  the  Association, 
most  important  to  this  office,  niav  relate  to  the 
securing-  of  more  e.xtended  room  and  accommodation 
for  the  office,  a somewhat  larger  force  for  the 
prompt  transaction  of  the  grcjwing  business,  and 
the  classification  division.  It  is  hopeless  tcj  g-et 
the.se  advantag-es  for  the  office  without  the  earnest 
and  organized  co-operation  of  the  patrons  of  the 
bureau,  and  those  sincerely  interested  in  the  patent 
system.  An  instance  however  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  is  to  be  found  in  the  success  attending- 
the  efforts  of  those  who  set  out  to  obtain  a revision 
of  the  ])atent  laws,  which  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  action. 

RespectfulU'  vours, 

(Signed)  John  S.  Seymour, 
Commissioner. 

After  thereadiigg^  of  the  above  letter  Mr.  Serrell 
offered  the  following  important  resolucion: 

Whereas  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  manner  recjuired  by  law.  reference  has 
to  be  made  continuo.usly  to  over  six  hundred  thou- 
sand specifications  and  drawings  of  patents  granted 
in  this  country  in  addition  to  ab<nit  the  same 
number  of  patents  granted  in  foreig-n  countries  and 
to  li ft\'  or  sixty  thousand  books  of  reference. 

And  whereas  the  accommodations  of  the  Patent 
Office  have  for  years  been  utterh'  inadequate  for  its 
necessary  work,  and  the  numerous  appeals  for  more 
room  have  heretofore  been  unheeded  notwithstand- 
ing  the  fact  that  there  is  over  four  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund. 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  this  Association  does 
most  earnestD'  and  emphaticallj-  enter  its  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  this  great  injustice  to 
the  iiiventorsand  manufacturers  of  the  country  and 
urges  upon  Congress  prompt  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  the 


Patent  (Jffice  and  the  proper  equipment  of  the 
building-  in  the  most  approved  manner  for  the  prompt 
and  reliable  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office. 

Resolved,  that  as  the  Patent  Office  was  originallj- 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  and  largely  at  the 
expense  iff'  the  Patent  fund  we  protest  against  the 
transfer  of  the  Patent  (Jffice  to  any  other  building-. 

Several  ver\'  interesting  papers  were  read  among 
which  was  one  entitled:  Benefits  that  flow  from  one 
Patent  System,  by  J,  D,  Oallagher,  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  length, 

Mr,  Forbes  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  Inter- 
national Conventi(jn, 

The  thanks  of  the  As.sociation  were  tendered  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  use  of  their  rooms. 


Another  Chance  For  Inventive  Genius. 

A device  is  wanted  bv’  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers  that  will  indicate  when  a paper  or  maga- 
zine has  been  sold  or  read.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une expatiates  on  the  value  of  such  a device  and 
every  publisher  will  realize  the  importance  of  it. 
Newspapers  are  sold  as  a rule  (that  is  to  savq  dailies) 
b_v  a throng  of  retails  dealers.  The  marg-in  of  profit 
on  the  sale  of  any  single  copy,  especiallv'  of  a one-cent 
naper,  is  so  small  that  the  ])ublishers  of  all  low 
priced  papers  have  been  oblig-ed  to  concede  to  dealers 
the  privilege  of  returning  a certain  percentage  of 
unsold  coi)ies,  so  that  the  dealer  may  be  saved  from 
loss.  It  is  understood  that  the  return  privilege  is 
conceded  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  magazines.  Now 
the  temptation  is  very  great  to  gather  up  all  utisold 
copies  of  papers  and  magazines  which  are  thrown 
around,  and,  if  they  bear  no  marks  of  rough  usage, 
to  return  them  to  the  publisher.  The  dealer  thus 
makes  his  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  magazine  and 
then  gets  all  his  money  back,  besides,  by  returning 
the  magazine  itself.  In  the  various  offices  which 
allow  the  return  ]jrivileg-e  returns  are  carefully 
scanned,  and  all  which  appear  to  have  been  sold  are 
promptly  thrown  out  and  rejected.  In  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done  there  is,  nev’ertheless,  a certain 
amount  of  fraud  in  returns.  Many  publishers  have 
therefore  sought  a means  of  cancelling,  each  copv' 
actually  sold,  so  that  it  can  instantly  be  detected 
if  any  dishonest  dealer  tries  to  return  it. 

W.  T.  Watson,  of  Columbus.  ()hio,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  this  prolilem  in  1895  bv  patenting  a 
machine  to  thread  a light  tape  or  ribbon  through 
each  paper.  The  reader  mu-t  remov-e  it  before  he 
can  read  his  paper,  and  its  absence  in  the  returns  of 
unsold  copies  can  he  detected  at  a, glance.  There  is 
much  to  commend  in  his  idea,  and  possibl}’  it  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work.  Let  some  of  our  other 
readers  trv'  their  h.'uids  :it  a cancellings  device. 
There  is  a fortune  in  store  for  the  man  who  will 
perfect  a .g-ood,  inexpensive  and  rapid  plan  forshc.)w- 
ing  whether  a pa]ier  or  mag-azine  has  been  sold  and 
read  or  not.  For  use  in  newspaper  offices  it  must 
be  something-  which  can  be  ap])lied  to  a printing- 
press.  so  th.'it  the  jjapei's  will  come  out  readv’  for 
sale.  With  magazines,  the  attachment  could  be 
applied  after  the  mag-azine  is  j)rinted  and  bound. 

A New  Photographic  Light. 

A remarkable  kind  of  light  for  photograj)hic  pur- 
poses is  described  by  C.  F.  Tcnvnsend,  ati  Eng'lish 
artist,  in  the  Photogram  — light  of  -100  candle  power, 
he  says,  for  ten  (.  ubic  feet  of  gas  burnt  per  hour, 
and  costing-  only  one  farthing — noiseless,  powerful, 
soft,  and  absolutely  steady.  The  efficiency  of  this 
new  burner  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  and  air 
are  mixed  ])erfectly  before  reaching-  the  flame,  and 
con.se(iuentl_v  the  combustion  is  perfect,  another 
important  point  being-  that  the  gas  and  air  travel 
at  the  same  rate,  so  that  there  is  no  noise  or  flicker- 
ing-. This  desirable  end  is  attained  bv  causing  the 
air  and  gas  to  pass  throug'-h  a spiral  tube,  or  series 
of  tubes,  whence  thev'  issue  thomughlv  mixed,  but 
it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  tubes  be  cut  to  a 
particular  pitch  or  angle,  which  the  inventor  has 
determined.  As  a protection  against  any  hazard, 
the  mixing-  tubes  are  safe-guarded  by  wire  gauze, 
thou,gh  even  without  this  the  quantity'  of  air  and 
g-as  actuallj'  mixed  at  one  time  is  declared  to  be  too 
small  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  air  necessary 
for  combustion  is  supplied  bv  a smaller  injector, 
worked  liy  water  pressure  : for  a large  installation 
a metal  one  is  required,  but  whereo  nly  a few  lamps 
are  used,  a glass  one,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in 
chemical  laboratories,  is  sufficient.  The  cost  of  the 
metal  injector  reaches,  perhaps,  to  $5,  that  of  glass 
onlj'  a few  shillings;  a few  feet  of  iron  or  composi- 
tion piping  as  the  case  may  be,  is  an  additional 
small  item,  and  the  expense  of  the  power  is  insig- 
nificant. 


Submarine  Cannonading. 

The  most  curious  experiment  ever  made  with  a 
piece  of  ordnance  was  at  Portsmouth,  England, 
says  Invention.  A stage  was  erected  in  the  harbor 
within  the  tide  mark  : on  this  an  Ari'nstroiig  gun 
of  the  110-pound  pattern  was  mounted.  The  gun 
was  then  loaded  and  carefully  aimed  at  a target — 
all  this,  of  course,  during  the  time  of  low  tide.  A 
few  hours  later,  when  the  gun  and  the  target  were 
both  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  six  feet, 
the  gun  was  fired  by  means  of  electricitvu  We 
said  “ aimed  at  a target,"  but  the  facts  are  that 
there  were  two  targets,  but  onlv-  one  was  erected 
for  this  S])ecial  experiment,  the  other  being  the  hull 
of  an  old  vessel,  the  Griper,  which  lay  directly  be- 
hind the  target  and  in  the  range  of  the  ball.  The 
target  itself  was  placed  only  twenty-fiv-e  feet  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  It  was  composed  of  oak 
beams  and  planks,  and  was  twentv'-one  Inches, 
thick.  In  order  to  make  the  old  Griper  invulner- 
able a sheet  of  boiler  plate  three  inches  thick  was 
riveted  to  the  water  logged  hull  in  direct  range 
with  the  course  the  ball  was  evpected  to  take  if  not 
deflected  by  the  water.  On  all  these — the  oaken 
target,  the  boiler  plate  and  the  old  vessel  hull — the 
effect  of  the  shot  from  the  submerged  gun  was 
really  startling.  The  wooden  target  was  pierced 
through  and  through,  the  boilei"  target  wss  broken 
into  pieces  and  driven  into  its  “ backing  " the  ball 
passing  right  on  through  both  sides  of  the  vessel, 
making  a hugh  hole,  through  which  the  water 
poured  in  torrents.  Taken  altogether,  the  experi- 
ment was  an  entire  success,  demonstrating,  as  it 
did,  the  feasibilitj'  of  placing  submerged  guns  in 
harbors  in  time  of  war  and  doing  great  damage  to 
the  vessels  which  an  enem^'  might  dispatch  to  such 
points  for  the  purpose  of  shelling  cities. 


Mr.  Joseph  Sachs  on  Horseless  Carriages. 

A very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  Horseless  Carriages  " was  delivered 
before  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  on  Nov.  19 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Sachs,  wlio  also  repeated  the  lecture 
in  a more  popular  foriii  beform  the  Henr^'  Society 
on  Nov.  20.  The  lecturer  traced  first  the  history  of 
the  subject,  dwelling  upon  the  growing  importance 
of  transportation,  and  then  showed  how,  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  experiments  of  the  earlier  inven. 
tors  had  now  crystallizsd  into  defidite  tj’pes.  He 
divided  horseless  carriages  into  three  main  classe.s 
— steam,  gas.  and  electric — and  then  suggested 
that  these  also  had  their  subdivisions  according  to- 
the  service  required.  It  was  pointsd  out  that  the 
question  of  motive  power  was  put  one  among 
main',  the  others  dealing  with  the  design  of  the 
body,  steering,  gearing,  controlling  apparatus, 
attendance,  cost  of  operation,  facility  of  renewing 
supplies,  speed,  g-rade  climbing  ability',  weight, 
comfort,  safety,  etc.  All  these  considerations  were 
rapidly  touched  on  in  the  review  of  the  various 
tyjies  of  carriag-es,  a larg-e  number  of  which  were 
illustrated  in  perspective  and  lyy  diagram.  Mr. 
Sachs  had  on  exhibition,  to  illustrate  his  remaks 
on  the  electric  carriage,  two  of  the  small  Riker 
motors  that  have  been  so  successfully  employed  in 
this  of  work.  Mr.  Sachd  said  that  in  every  respect 
the  electric  carriage  of  to  daj'  was  at  once  ideal 
and  practical— as  a carriage — but  he  thought  much 
improvement  was  still  desirable  and  possible  as  to 
the  batteries  or  source  of  current. 


Within  a few  weeks  horseless  vehicles  will  be 
introduced  exneriuientally  in  New  York  City  in  the 
service  of  mail  delivery  and  collection  under  the 
auspices  (jf  the  Post  ( )ffice  department.  The  idea 
is  due  to  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Neilson  who  has  .given  special  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Considerable  flutter  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
announcement  in  western  dailies  of  the  invention 
by  Grant  Brambel,  a railway  teleg-rapher  at  Sleepy 
Eye,  Mitin.,  of  an  engine  which  is  so  potent  that 
a horse  power  motor  can  be  carried  in  a watch 
pocket  or  a forty  horse  power  can  rest  easily  in  a 
baby's  high  chair  : and  at  the  same  time  of  such  an 
efficiency  that  it  will  give  at  least  twice  the  power 
now  obtained  from  one  pound  of'coal.  The  inven- 
tor is  reported  to  have  closed  with  an  English 
syndicate  for  $1,600,000  for  the  universal  patent 
right.  In  the  reported  interview  Mr.  Brambel 
says  his  patent  was  issped  in  December,  1895.  (Jn 
the  3d  of  that  month  a United  States  patent  was 
issued  to  Grant  Brambel  for  not  even  a steam  tur- 
bine and  so  far  as  anv'thing  in  the  specifications 
shows,  for  nothing  but  a very  crude  amateurish 
form  of  rotary  eng-ine,  with  no  apparently  inherent 
features  which  would  account  for  even  ordinary 
potenev’.  Its  revolutionary  character,  in  fact  even 
the  probability  of  its  finding  an  ordinary  place  on 
the  market  is  very  much  in  need  of  corroborative 
evidence. 
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The  25th  Anniver.sary  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology. 

A notewortliv  event  in  the  annals  of  technical  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States  will  be  the  forthcoming 
celebration  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of 
February  next. 

The  festivities  will  consist  of  a banquet,  at  the 
Hotel  Waldorf,  Xew  York,  to  which  representative 
engineers  and  technical  educators  throughout  the 
countr}’  will  be  invited.  On  the  following  day  the 
Institute  will  be  open  for  inspection,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  together  with' the  apparatus  in 
the  various  laboratories,  will  be  explained. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  the  collection  illustrating  the  work  of  the 
Alumni,  and  consisting  of  inachinerv,  apparatus, 
drawings,  etc.,  representing  the  product  of  their 
activity  during  the  25  years. 

The  festivities  also  include  a reception,  tendered 
to  the  faculty,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  by 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Institute,  at  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  a Promenade 
Concert  and  Dance  in  the  evening-  will  conclude  the 
celebration. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolog)-  was  founded 
by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken.  N.  J.. 
and  in  1870  the  erection  of  a building  was  com- 
menced by  the  Trustees,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Mr.  S. 
Bayard  Dod  and  Mr.  \V.  W.  Shippen.  Dr.  Henry 
Morton,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  Philadelphia,  was  tendered  the  presidency 
-of  the  Institute,  and  gathered  a faculty  of  eig-ht 
members  about  him.  To  this  number  others  have 
from  time  to  time  been  added,  as  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute increased,  until  at  the  present  time  the  fac- 
ulty includes  twenty-two  professors  and  instructors. 
The  total  number  of  student  graduates  is  675,  and 
the  number  in  attendance  during  recent  years  has 
been  about  260  each  year. 

The  Stevens  Institutedias  always  taken  high  rank 
among  the  institutions  dev-oted  to  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  its  25  years  of  suc- 
cessful effort  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  work  ac- 
complished by  its  graduates  in  all  departments  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 


An  Exhibition  Hall  for  flodels. 

The  Chicago  and  Atlanta  expositions  opportunely 
suggest  that  definite  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
maintenance  of  a gallery,  to  be  located  at  the  seat 
of  Government  and  in  the  spacious  Model  Halls  of 
this  building,  for  the  display  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  and  where  the  158,000  val- 
uable models  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Patent  Office 
may  be  fittingly  deposited.  Xew  models  and  ex- 
hibits, at  the  inception  of  any  new  art,  would  be 
added  to  this  collection,  and  in  a brief  time  there 
would  be  open  for  the  public  benefit  and  without 
expense  to  the  Government  a display  of  skill,  in- 
g-eneuity,  and  effort  unsurpassed  by  any  like  exhib- 
ition in  the  civilized  world.  I fully  agree  with  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Commissioner  Mitchell,  that  it  was 
a public  calmanity  when  the  Office  was  compelled  to 
suspend  receiving-  models  for  lack  o-f  space  in  which 
to  exhibit  them.  Most  important  inventions  have 
been  made  since  that  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  through  the  co-operation  of 
manufacturers  and  inventors,  this  Office  secured 
many  complete  exhibits.  If  the  O ffice  were  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  space,  all  these  exhibits  and 
patented  models  could  be  attractively  arranged  so 
as  to  make  a historical  exhibit,  illustrating- step  by 
step  the  development  of  the  arts,  and  one  which 
would  be  of  international  interest  and  of  inesti- 
mable value.  The  effect  upon  the  industrial  and 
intellectual  world  of  making  this  Office  a repository 
for  working  and  illustrative  models  to  attest  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  would  be 
broad  and  deep.  It  has  become  history  that  in  all 
periodical  depressions  the  revival  of  business  is 
first  seen  in  the  activity  of  industrial  enterprises. 


First  .American  Paper  Machine  in  England. 

The  first  American  paper  making  machine  will  be 
shipped  to  England  next  January.  It  will  weig-h 
from  Idc  to  loO  tons.  The  machine  is  to  be  137 
inches  wide  and  equipped  with  every  modern  device 
including  thirty  large  drying  cylinders.  It  will  be 
set  up  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  paper  mill  at 
Sittingbourne,  and  the  contract  requires  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  operation  April  1.  1897. 
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TELEQRAPiiliNQ  WITHOUT  WIRE. 

A Young  Danish  Sailor  Constructs  a Wireless 
System  of  Communication. 

A young  boatswain  of  the  Danish  navy,  P, 
Sarensen,  has  constructed  a telegraphic  ajiparatus 
by  which  it  is  possible,  without  any  direct  line  from 
land,  to  communicate  with  a ship  at  a certain  anchor 
ground. 

An  electric  battery  is  placed  on  the  shore;  one 
pole  is  in  contact  with  the  water  or  moist  earth, 
while  the  current  from  the  other  pole,  through  a 
telegraph  key  and  a revolving  interrupter,  is  con- 
ducted to  a cable,  which  is  laid  out  to  the  anchor 
ground  and  placed  round  the  latter  in  a coil  with  a 
diameter  of  1,000  to  2.000  feet. 

On  board  the  ship,  which  is  situated  at  the  anchor 
ground  or  a little  outside  the  coil,  there  is  a 
small  solenoid  with  which  a telephone  is  connected. 

tYlien  communication  from  land  through  the  tele- 
graph key  is  given  a bell  sounds  on  board  the  ship, 
by  means  of  longer  or  shorter  signals,  based,  for 
instance,  on  Morse's  alphabet.  The  apparatus  may 
also  be  constructed  in  such  a way  that  one  will  be 
able  to  answer  from  the  ship.  The  inventor  thinks 
he  will  succeed  in  g-etting  so  far  that  people  can 
simply  speak  to  one  another  as  in  a common  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  Sorensen  carried  on  his  experiments  for  two 
years  before  he  reached  a satisfactory  result.  The 
Home  Department  has  permitted  him  to  establish  a 
teleg-raph  between  the  lifeboat  station  at  Tyboron 
and  the  anchor  ground  of  the  steamship  Veestjysten , 
so  that  people  on  land  may  always  be  in  communi- 
cation with  the  ship.  The  expense  in  connection 
with  this  undertaking  was  about  S8.h0l). 

An  electric  arc  lamp  is  automatically  lighted  on 
the  shore  opposite  to  the  anchor  ground  at  the  sanje 
time  of  telegraphing.  It  is  to  be  raised,  automat- 
ically, to  the  top  of  a pole  and  throw  its  light  over 
the  ship. 

Two  vessels  at  sea  will  also  be  able  to  teleg-raph 
to  one  another  when  they  both  have  a solenoid  on 
board.  The  distance  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
do  so  depends  on  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the 
power  of  the  electric  current.  Flag  signals  between 
men-of-war  in  time  of  war  may  easily  be  discovered 
by  an  enemy — it  is  now  not  necessary  to  use  them. 

Foreigners  have  in  vain  spent  large  sums  of 
money  to  reach  the  result  which  has  now  been  at- 
tained by  this  energetic  and  clever  boatswain,  who 
is  essentially  a self-taught  man. 


Patents  in  Japan. 

Xegotiations  have  been  concluded  establishing-  a 
new  treaty  with  Japan  and  it  carries  some  pro- 
visions of  interest  to  American  inventors.  One 
article  of  the  treaty  provides,  that  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  each  nation  shall  enjoy  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  the  same  protection  as  native  citizens 
or  subjects  in  regard  to  patents,  1rade-  narks,  and 
designs,  upon  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

This  treaty  is  one  of  a series  which  Japan  has 
been  concluding  during  the  past  two  years  with  all 
European  countries,  except  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  with  several  South  American  countries,  all  of 
which  become  operative  in  1889.  The  texts  of  all 
the  treaties  are  essentially  the  same.  Germany  has 
just  ratified  for  immediate  enforcement  the  article 
regarding  patents,  trade-marks,  and  designs,  and 
the  Japanese  envoys  at  the  vaious  courts  of  Europe 
are  negotiating  with  the  treaty  powers  for  similar 
ratification  of  the  article. 

The  initiation,  both  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty 
and  in  the  hastened  etiforcement  of  the  article  in 
question,  was  taken  by  the  Japanese,  who  are 
strongly  desirous  of  increasing  and  extending-  the 
intercourse  between  themselves  and  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  article  on  patents  is  an  important 
one.  and  its  adoption  will  redound  to  the  advantag-e 
of  the  people  of  both  nations. 

Its  provisions  do  not  imply  a simultaneous  patent 
in  one  country  upon  its  allowance  in  the  other  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  consequent  changes,  but 
merely  puts  Japan  on  ;.uch  a mutual  footing  in  such 
matters  wit'h  us  as  we  enjoy  with  the  countries  of 
of  Europe,  and  is  another  step  toward  taking  down 
the  barriers  to  foreign  intercourse,  which  even  yet 
are  numerous  and  considerable  in  Japan.  The  Jap- 
anese patent  law  is  essentiallv  similar  to  that  of 
England  and  France,  upon  the  civil  codes  of  which 
countries  the  Japanese  law  in  ge'neral  is  founded, 
but  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  hitherto  applied 
only  to  inhabitants  of  Japan.  As  the  powers  have 
not  enjoyed  reciprocity  with  Japan  in  this  matter, 
inventors  have  had  no  means  of  international  pro- 
tection. 


'iei -jei’.s  Steam  Trap. 

W'e  illustrate  the  ' > -ip-  i i 

some  feature-  nf  par’-ii-ul.'i r . 

Tiie  i ilustr.i t i'jii  sh'O.V'  t'le  . .■■  ' .. 

free  to  open  and  disch.-irg.  H o 
lengthens  the  brass  ])ii)e.  .-.lu-ine' 
and  closing  it  against  the  lever.  1 : !-■  . 

perature  of  water  contra  -ts  the  ’nii  -, 
valve  to  fall  away  fro-.n  tiie  lev--r  rd’  ' ", 

open.  Thus  when  there  is  water  in  ti.  ■or.vs  nme 
the  valve  will  always  be  oi)en.  and  -.■.■'.-.en  i j 

steam  it  will  always  be  chjsed.  It  i-  appareiit 
therefore,  that  the  trap  is  capable  >>f  deli\-ering-  a 
stream  of  water  equal  to  the  full  bore  of  the  pipe, 
if  water  in  sufficient  quantity  is  present  to  be  re- 
moved. 

The  only  working  part  to  this  trap  is  the  valve, 
and  that  can  be  seen  rising  and  falling-  as  the  trap 
performs  its  duties.  By  pressing  down  upon  the 
lever  the  resistance  to  the  valve  openin-gis  renuA-cJ 
and  a simple  means  is  thus  afforded  of  blowing 
through  when  necessary. 

The  trap  consisting  only  of  two  tubes,  there  is  no 
place  in  which  scale  or  dirt  can  lodge.  It  will  work 
equally  well  in  any  position,  and  if  placed  upside 
down  will  drain  entirely  dry,  it  cannot  therefore 
freeze. 

This  trap  has  been  attached  direct  to  the  jackets 
of  steam  engines  and  being  compact  in  form,  it  i.s 


not  unsightly  when  placed  on  an  engine  base  plate. 
It  will  remove  water  as  rapidly  as  formed  from  any 
point  of  condensation. 

It  has  been  largely  used  in  connection  with  heavy 
pressures,  and  it  works  equally  well  at  a pressure 
of  1 lb.  per  square  inch. 

Among-stthe  users  abroad  we  notice  the  names  of: 

The  Earle's  Shipbuilding  Company. 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding-  Company. 

John  Penn. 

’Wigham.  Richardson  & Sons. 

Willans  and  Robins.on.  makers  of  the  famous 
\Villans  engines. 

And  many  others  whose  names  are  household 
words  in  the  engineering  world. 

The  traps  are  not  high  priced,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  should  136  room  for  another  article 
in  this  trade.  Thorpe.  Platt  & Co.,  97  Cedar  Street, 
X.  Y..  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 


The  Telephone  of  the  Future. 

A Moscow  electrician.  M.  Kildischewsky . claims 
to  have  made  a very  important  discovery  in  the  im- 
provement of  telephonic  communication.  The 
essential  ])rinciple  of  the  improvement  is  that  dis- 
tance makes  no  difference  to  the  carriage  of  sound, 
or.  at  least,  that  a telephonic  communication  may 
be  carried  over  distances  as  long  as  in  the  case  of  a 
telegraplTc  current.  In  the  presence  of  the  chief 
of  telegraphs  and  the  departmental  engineer  at 
Moscow,  and  using-  an  ordinary  telegraph  wire, 
M.  Kildischewsky  a few  days  ago  made  a ^ ery  suc- 
cessful test  of  his  invention  by  communicating  with 
Rostoff  on  the  Don.  a distance  of  980  miles.  Ordin- 
ary speech,  music  and  singing  were  heard  with  as 
perfect  distinctness  as  if  the  communication  were 
made  between  two  local  ^Moscow  stations.  M.  Kild- 
ischewsky. it  is  announced,  will  now  proceed  to 
London  to  test  his  discovery  by  experiments  with 
one  of  the  Atlantic  cables  between  that  citv  and 
Xew  York. 


That  the  invention  of  labor-saving-  machinery  i.s 
not  detrimental  to  labor  is  strikingly  shown  by 
statistics.  The  records  of  the  labor  bureau  of  the 
United  States  show  that,  from  ISbO  to  1880,  the 
most  prolific  period  of  inventions,  and  the  most 
intensified  in  all  directions  of  their  introduction, 
the  population  increased  59.51  per  cent.,  while  in 
■ the  same  -oeriod  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
all  occupations— manufacturing,  ag-riculture.  domes- 
tic service,  and  everything- — increased  109.87  per 
cent..  and  in  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  the  popu- 
lation increased  30.08  per  cent.,  while  the  number 
of  persons  employed  increased  30  per  cent,  A>' 
shown  by  the  investigation  of  a committee  of  the 
United  States  senate,  wag-es  have  increased  61  per 
cent,  in  the  L'nited  States  since  1S60.  And.  as  we 
all  know,  during  the  same  period  the  cost  to  the 
people  of  nearly  all  manufactured  articles  has  been 
decreased  in  as  great  if  not  greater  ratio. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  wheel  of  inventive  progress  >till  turns  with 
its  usual  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
inventor  is  a •■victim''  of  the  hard  times  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  humanity.  Altliough  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  patents  have  been  issued,  covering 
almost  everj'  conceivable  need,  new  ideas  are  being 
continually  brought  forth  in  improvements  and 
from  unexplored  fields  of  invention. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ■whistle. 

There  are  some  things  which  have  been  looked 
upon  for  a long  time  as  being  almost  perfect,  the 
the  locomotive  is  one  of  these.  Yet  here  comes  a 
genius  with  an  invention  for  a locomotive  whistle 
one  that  will  put  forth  its  discordant  voice  with  out 
the  assistance  of  the  engineer. 

This  whistle,  of  course,  is  automatically  ojierated, 
and  is  set  to  work  when  the  engine  reaches  certain 
blocks  that  are  arrang-ed  along- the  track  at  long-  in- 
tervals, principally  near  crossings. 

The  blocks  have  beveled  edge.s  which  are  struck 
bv  the  ends  of  depending  arms  that  fall  from  each 
side  of  the  engine.  The  arms  are  connected  h}- 
gearing  with  tlie  whistle,  so  that  when  their  lower 
ends  engage  the  blocks,  the  resulting  resistance  ex- 
erts its  force  ujion  the  gearing  which  ])ull.s  the 
whistle-lever.  If  the  engineer  falls  from  his  cab, 
goes  to  sleep  or  sits  and  reads  his  ])ai)er  while  the 
iron  horse  is  devouring  distance,  the  whistle  will  go 
right  on  attending  ti>  its  noisy  business,  screaming 
its  note  of  warning  whenever  it  meets  a -‘blowing- 
block." 

KOK  S-VX'iNc.  i'i.;()Pi.E  Kru-iHi)  .\livk. 

There  is  a recently  patented-  invention,  which, 
while  having  nothing  to  d(.)  with  railroads,  may  some- 
time be  brought  into  use  by  unlucky  ha])])enings  to 
which  they  seem  so  liable.  This  new  idea  concerns 
the  dead,  or  those  mistaken  for  dead,  ;ind  re]ire- 
sents  a burial  case  with  something  that  a wit  might 
call  a smokest.'ick.  But  it  is  an  air  tube  which  runs 
from  the  buried  case  up  to  the  ground  surface,  and 
providesa  means  for  <ibtaining  fresh  air  if  the  su])- 
posed  dead  should  come  t<i  life.  Beaides  this  the 
tube  has  a rod  within,  e.xtending"  from  the  colfin  to 
thesurface.  where  it  engages  a normally  horizontal 
shaft  carrying-  a signal.  The  end  of  the  signal  shaft 
connects  with  a small  box  situated  ;it  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  and  containing-  mechanism  for  operat- 
ing the  shaft  and  an  audible  sig<-nal.  If  a ])er.son 
buried  with  this  e(iui])ment  comes  to  life,  movement 
of  the  body  will  release  a sealing-lla])  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  let  in  the  air  and  at  the  same 
time  put  the  rod  in  imition  which  elevates  the  Hag 
and  starts  the  audible  signal. 

i-i.o.s  I r K ( )j  ec'T i i . k . 

In  the  line  of  killing  a])]’aratus  a new  explosive 
projectile  makes  ;i  bid  for  recognition  by  those  who 
have  the  affairs  of  war  in  charg-e.  Mr.  James  K. 
Bakewell  of  Allegheny , Pa.,  is  the  father  of  this 
explosive  idea.  The  shell  contai ns  a high  ex])losive 
(dynamite)  which  by  a chilling  compound  is  kept 
from  prematurely  going  off,  when  fired  from  a gun. 
Besides  the  means  for  keeping  the  dynamite  cold 
until  it  gets  ready  for  business,  on  shi])  Ixjard  or  in 
Fort — the  shell  has  stored  within  it  a slow-burning- 
compound  that  releives  the  e.xjilosive  of  its  chill  and 
])uts  it  in  condition  to  transfer  the  chilling  quality 
to  the  enemy. 

I'OOT  WHEEL. 

The  bicycle  may  have  a rival  in  this  country  ere 
long.  In  London  the  silent  steed  is  not  having  it 
all  its  own  way  : for  the  foot-wheel  or  roller  skate 
is  much  in  the  public  mind  and  on  the  public  foot, 
in  that  city.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  Yan- 
kee can  be  surjiassed  when  it  comes  to  wheels,  head 
or  foot;  and  this  is  demonstrated  in  a new  Ameri- 
can foot-wheel,  for  which  a patent  has  recentlj-  been 
issued.  The  inventor  calls  this  sjieed  producer  a 
roller-skate  : but  where  the  “skate”  comes  in  is 
difficult  to  see.  It  has  the  apjiearance  of  a bicycle 
wheel,  showing  spokes,  inflated  tire,  air  valve,  etc. 
The  resemblance  to  the  old  roller  affair  is  only  in 
the  foot  plate,  which  eng-ages  the  shoe  of  the  wheeler. 
The  plate  is  directly  over  the  wheel,  to  the  a.xle  of 
which  is  attached  uprig-hts  that  sujjport  the  foot- 
rest and  extend  upward  as  braces  for  leg  and  ankle. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  speed  maker  will 
eclipse  the  g-lories  of  the  bicvcle.  But  if  it  g-ets  a 
foot-hold  in  public  attention,  manj'  people  will  be 
seen  skiming  :ilong  as  if  they  owned  the  wings  of 
Mercury.  The  fact  that  the  --.skate”  has  only  one 
-wheel,  may  make  its  mastery  somewhat  difficult  ; 
but  if  it  offers  a means  for  pleasure,  one  wheel,  or 
a dozen,  to  the  foot,  would  be  mastered  by  the 
sportive  American. 


electkic  ste.^m-m.vkhk. 

The  electric  field  continues  to  yield  its  crop  of 
inventions.  One  of  these  is  an  engine  in  which 
power  is  generated  by  the  subtile  current.  In  this 
a cylindrical  vessel  is  emjiloyed,  into  whicli  is  led 
wires  connected  outwardly  with  a dynamo,  and  in- 
wardly with  a float  resting  upon  liquid  and  carry- 
ing a number  of  conducting-])lates.  Above  the 
steam  g-enerator  in  the  vessel  which  is  lined  with 
non-conducting-  material  is  a heating-coil  which  is 
connected  with  the  generator  by  an  electric  supply 
source.  When  the  vessel  is  partly  filled  with  liquid 
and  the  current  turned  on,  steam  is  quickly  gener- 
ated. This  does  away  with  fire  contact  with  the 
boiler,  and  the  current  sup])ly-source  can  be  kept  at 
a distance. 

electric  m-css.cc.e;. 

Another  electric  inventive  idea  just  out,  is  that 
which  concerns  therapeutics  and  massage.  It  is  an 
apparatus  that  would  apjiarently  do  duty  as  a pi  in- 
ters roller.  But  instead  of  being-  used  for  a spread- 
ing ink,  it  is  employed  for  spreading  electricity 
through  human  bone  and  tissue.  The  invention  is 
called  an  electric  roller,  and  is  a cylinder  consist- 
ing of  a series  of  contiguous  face  plates  composed 
of  different  metals  (co]3])er  and  zinc)  for  generat- 
ing electricity.  The  cylinder  revolves  on  a shaft 
attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a bifni  cated  holder,  from 
the  center  of  which  extends  the  handle.  The  whole 
arrang-ement  is  very  simple;  and  if  it  performs  the 
double  work  of  kneeding  muscle  into  vigorous 
health  and  imparting-  a curative  current  at  same 
operation  it  should  come  as  a boone  to  the  rheu- 
matic and  others  whose  frames  are  haunted  by  the 
curable  ills  of  life. 

M .AHNETic  ore;  SEI’.VR.XTOR. 

Means  for  separating  metals  from  ores  has  called 
forth  a great  deal  of  inventive  effort  in  the  past, 
and  there  have  been  a large  number  of  processes 
mechanical,  chemical,  etc.— for  this  purjiose,  and 
especially  for  (jbtaining  the  iirecious  metals.  A 
magnetic  ore  sep.'irator  is  one  of  the  latest  of  these 
inventions  for  which  a patent  has  been  granted. 

In  this  machine  a series  of  magnets  are  mounted 
upon  a central  shaft  that  is  surrounded  by  two 
chambers,  one  of  which  revolves  about  the  magnets 
Between  the  outer  and  innner  chambers,  the  ore, 
that  has  been  previously  reduced  to  powder  passes, 
being  fed  to  the  cylinder  through  convenient  holes, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  revolving  magnetized 
cylinder's  surface,  where  the  metal,  after  leaving 
its  p<.)wder  vehicle,  adheres  until  it  is  released. 
When  this  occurs,  it  jiass.es  off  throug-li  a hole  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  sejiarator.  while  the  refuse  matter 
is  discharged  at  another  orifice. 

H.VLL  BE-VRINC.  C AR  WHEEI.S. 

And  now  we  are  to  have  ball-bearing  car  wheels, 
if  a recent  invention  for  this  juirpose  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  railway  magnets.  In  this  event  the  hot- 
box  should  be  a thing-  of  the  ]iast  ; for  it  seems  that 
smooth  running  should  follow  the  use  of  ball-bear- 
ing axles.  The  design  for  this  new  ajiplication  of 
steel  balls,  represents  them,  as  used  in  most  wheels, 
with  the  bearings  around  the  a.xle  heads,  which  are 
of  greater  diameter  than  the  axle  and  have  grooves 
on  their  inner  sides  running-  from  the  periphery  of 
the  heads  toward  the  axial  line  of  the  axle,  which 
has  threaded  portions  next  to  the  heads.  To  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  two  protecting  discs  are  bolted. 

\V.\TER-!'()\VItK  EAX. 

The  power  that  belongs  to  confined  water  con- 
tinues to  find  new  outlets  for  its  usefulness,  one  of  the 
latest  being  a fan  driven  by  this  means.  The  fan 
is  fixed  horizontally  to  an  iqirig-ht  shaft  that  ex- 
tends downward  th roug^h  a tube  to  a water  wheel, 
into  which  it  fits.  The  motor-wheel  lies  flat,  and 
is  encased  by  a circular  water  receptacle  having  an 
inlet  throug-h  which  the  water  enters  for  its  im- 
pact with  the  wheel  fans  or  cups  wh.en  motion  is  re- 
quired. The  apparatus  rests  ujion  a iiedestal  and 
can  be  used  in  any  place  where  water  can  be  jiiped. 

FOR  AH'.SIC  COMPOSER. 

A music  writing  machine  that  is  something  on 
the  order  of  the  type-writer,  is  the  lately  jiatented 
invention  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Saint  of  lies  Moines,  Iowa. 
With  the  machine  this  music  composer  should  be 
able  to  get  his  creations  well  set  forth  without  the 
assistance  of  the  publisher,  if  it  ‘-fills  the  bill.” 

The  music  writer  has  a base  in  which  a frame  is 
mounted  so  as  to  move  long-itudinally  of  the  base. 
A track  frame  is  fi.xed  to  this  and  a carriage 
mounted  in  it  to  slide  freel}-  transversely  while 
carrying  a number  of  type-bearing  keys.  A sliding 
rack-bar  is  mounted  on  the  track  frame,  to  which  is 
attached  an  indicator,  with  one  point  adjacent  to 
the  keys  and  another  near  the  jiaper  to  be  operated 
on.  There  is  a shaft  mounted  in  the  track  frame, 
bearing  a pinion  on  one  end  for  engaging  a rack 


and  having  on  the  other  end  a ratchet  wheel,  and  a. 
thumb-lever  bearing-  a spring  actuated  pawl,  en- 
gages the  ratchet.  In  operating  the  machine  the 
type  bearing  keys  are  pressed  downward  upon  the 
pajier,  which  lies  flat  before  the  operator,  who  while 
manipulating  the  keys  with  one  hand,  works  the 
adjusting  -^vheel  and  thumb-lever  with  the  other. 

P H O T O G R A 1 MU  C E 1,  --C  .S  H - L I G H 'j- . 

Flot  long  ago,  a photographer  after  taking  some 
flash-light  pictures  found  strange  results,  unlooked 
for.  When  the  pictures  were  devloped  it  was. 
noticed  that  the  sitter  appeared  in  the  picture  as  a 
‘■transparent  man,”  and  that  the  chair  in  which  he 
was  sitting  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  his. 
body.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  flashes,  (there 
were  two  of  them)  but  if  so  the  mysterj-  is  still  in- 
explicable. A new  flash-light  was  recentU-  pat- 
ented by  Messrs  Kathbiirn  and  Bebby  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I..  It  is  of  the  electric  pattern,  and  consists- 
principally  of  a stand,  a portion  of  which  is  an  elec- 
tric conductor  ; a cartridge  having  an  electric  wire 
adapted  to  ignite  a charge  of  flashing  powder,  and 
means  for  iiressing  the  igniting  wire  against  the 
conducting  portions  of  the  stand. 


A New  Invention. 

Science  has  achieved  another  wonderful  success, 
in  that  it  has  made  it  possible  for  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  to  hear  every  sound  of  music  that  is  in  an 
opera  when  sung  on  the  stage.  The  unfortunates, 
have  to  jilace  their  hands  in  a troiig^h  of  salt  water 
that  is  attached  to  a funnel  on  the  stage  by  mag- 
netic wires,  and  in  this  way  the  music  is  heard 
through  the  hands.  It  is  said  that  the  deaf  enjoy 
the  process  as  rapturously  as  those  who  are  able  to 
hear  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  sound  waves  are 
caught  in  the  funnel  on  rhe  stage  near  the  foot- 
lights and  conveyed  along  the  wires  into  the  water 
where  the  hands  of  the  listeners  are  immersed- 
Every  viiiration  is  recorded  with  fidelity  and  it  per- 
meates the  being  of  the  auditor,  producing  results, 
as  e.xqtiisite  as  when  the  sound  waves  reach  the  ear 
in  the  ordinary  way.  (Jf  course  it  is  only  a question, 
of  time  until  the  mutes  will  be  able  to  understand 
spoken  language.  Articulate  speech  can  be  trans- 
mitted as  readily,  and  jierliajis  more  readily  than 
prolonged  strains  of  music  or  other  inarticulate 
sounds.  In  this  way  the  deaf  may  be  made  to  hear 
in  a hitherto  undiscovered  manner.  The  invention 
promises  to  be  serviceable  to  others  besides  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  dumbness.  It  means  that 
speech  can  be  carried  an  indefinite  distance  over 
wires  and  distinctly  heard  bj-  any  one  who  cares  to- 
submerge  a part  of  his  anatomy  in  water.  Operas 
can  be  listened  to  liy  the  bathers  in  a natatorium; 
speeches  can  be  heard  by  standing  in  the  water 
barrel;  serun.ns  can  be  listened  to  by  the  indolent 
wealthy  while  jireparing-  their  toilets  and  temper- 
ance lectures  can  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  has  “made  a night  of  it,”  while  he  sits 
with  pounded  ice  on  his  head,  taking  a hot  footbath. 
There  is  no  telling  in  how  many  ways  this  invention 
may  be  made  useful.  Enoug-li  is  here  indicated 
to  insure  its  generous  welcome  by  every  one. 


Powdered  Stone  Brick. 

Professor  Brice  of  "Washington,  D.  C.,  has  in- 
vented a new  and  valuable  process  for  making 
bricks.  These  new  bricks  are  manufactured  from 
powdered  stone  or  elements  contained  in  stone  such 
as  sand,  clay,  etc.  These  substances  are  iiiixed 
with  a prepared  “plan”  which  acts  as  a band  hold- 
ing tog-ether  the  particles  which  are  thoroughly 
annealed  by  heating.  It  requires  only  ten  hours  to 
make  these  bricks  ready  for  use.  "While  the  time 
required  in  making  the  ordinary  brick  is  from  eight 
to  thirty  days. 

There  is  a hard-working  and  earnest  inventor 
and  scientifii-  investigator  in  New  York  city  who 
has  every  reason  to  felicitate  himself  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Niagara  Falls  electric  transmission. 
The  Tesla  polyphase  system,  the  invention  of  which 
was  first  announced  in  these  columns  in  1888,  made 
this  great  achievement  possible.  The  result  at 
Niagara  will  be  untold  value  to  the  development  of 
the  electrical  field  and  the  long-distance  transmis- 
sion of  power. 

The  new  10-wheel  Baldwin  passenger  engines, 
which  were  among  the  75  new  locomotives  recently 
purchased  b3'  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  and 
which  were  designed  by  General  Supertendent  Mo- 
tive Power  Harvey  Middleton,  are  proving  to  be  the 
finest  and  fastest  engines  in  use  on  any  railroad  in 
this  country.  Their  speed  seems  to  be  practically 
unlimited,  and  even  with  a mile  a minute  schedule 
they  are  able  to  make  up  lost  time. 


THE  INVENTIVE  ^GE. 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Its  Importance,  Condition  and  Needs. 

KIKST  PAPEK.  — BY  W.  C.  DOIH'rE. 

But  few  persons  have  any  just  conception  of  the 
importance  of  tlie  Patent  Office,  to  tlie  economic 
interests  of  the  country. 

In  his  report  for  1873,  Commissioner  Leg-g-ett 
said: — 

•‘The  inventive  genius  of  our  ])eoi)le  lias  larg-ely 
contributed  to  the  enormous  growth  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  our  country  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  By  as  careful  an  inquirj'  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  without  legal  authority  to 
obtain  exact  figures,  I am  satisfied  that  fully  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in 
the  U.  S.  is  thus  invested  because  of  the  security  given 
to  it  by  patents." 

An  institution  or  system  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  national  industry  and  prosperity 
certainlv  deserves  the  attention  of  the  national 
legislature,  but  as  is  well  known  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  anything  done  by  Congress  to  better  its 
condition. 

As  stated  by  Commissioner  Leggett  in  1874,  it 
has  been  made  a political  office.  As  a result  the 
position  is  usually  given  to  some  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  failed  to  be  renominated  or  elected, 
or  to  some  man  who  has  been  active  in  politics  as  a 
reward  for  party  service,  with  but  little  regard  to 
his  knowledge  of,  or  fitness  for  the  business,  and 
who  usually  takes  the  place  as  a means  of  learning 
the  business  or  of  advertising  himself  to  the  public, 
with  an  eye  to  securing'  business  in  the  future:  as 
proof  of  which  I cite  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an 
Ex-Commissioner  or  E-x  Ass’t  Commissioner  living 
today  who  is  not  in  the  business. 

Since  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  in  1861.  there 
have  been  16  commissioners  and  six  acting  commis- 
sioners. their  average  term,  including  those  who 
held  the  office  for  four  years,  has  been  but  about 
V)'/i  months,  or  if  we  take  the  commissioners  alone 
about  yi'/i  months. 

Of  these,  five  were  ex-members  of  Congress.  (Jne 
was  not  even  a member  of  the  bar:  few  had  any 
practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  or  of  patent  law, 
and  others  no  knowledge  of  the  ])ractice.  the  bureau 
and  its  condition  or  needs. 

Admitting  that  all  were  honest  and  did  the  best 
they  could,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  they  could 
run  the  office  as  it  should  be?  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  could  not  be  expected.  It  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable as  it  would  be  to  select  a blacksmith  to 
repair  a watch  or  a tailor  to  build  a house,  and  e.x- 
pect  success. 

Those  not  knowing  anything-  of  the  business, 
cannot  direct  how  it  sliould  be  transacted,  and  hence 
the  whole  business  of  granting  or  refusing-  patents 
is  left  to  the  35  examiners  and  their  assist- 
ants. The  result  is  we  have  as  it  were,  35  separate 
Patent  Offices,  each  being  run  according  to  the 
peculiar  ideas,  caprices  or  whims  of  the  examiner  in 
charge. 

Of  these  scarcely  anv  two  ag-ree  on  such  import- 
ant questions  as — what  constitutes  patentable  inven- 
tion— what  constitutes  a patentable  combination  — 
the  proper  form  of  a chiim,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  What  one  will  allow,  another  will 
reject  and  vice  versa. 

As  illustrating  the  contrariety  of  opinion  among 
the  examiners.  I have  live  letters  from  five  differ- 
ent examiners  as  to  the  use  in  a claim  of  the  words 
“sustantially  as  discribed.”  The  first  requires 
them  to  be  put  in — the  second,  that  they  be  taken 
out — the  third  to  put  them  in  —the  fourth  to  take 
them  out.  and  the  fifth  that  they  be  put  in! 

This  contrariety  of  opinion  exists  with  reference 
to  other  matters  as  well;  and  as  frequently  the  new 
commissioner  knows  little  or  notliing-  of  these 
cpiestions,  he  cannot  instruct  his  subordinates  and 
hence  they  become  “a  law  unto  themselves.” 

This  condition  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact, 
that  under  the  technical  examinations  of  the  civil 
service,  the  most  of  those  appointed  as  Assistant 
Examiners  are  young  man  fresh  from  colleg-e  or 
school,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  practical 
mechanics,  and  who,  never  having  been  engaged  in 
business  of  any  kind,  are  lacking  in  that  experience 
and  maturity  of  judgment  necessary  to  properly 
decide  the  questions  which  come  before  them. 

And  what  makes  the  matter  still  worse,  a verv 
larg-e  proportion  of  them  seek  the  position  for  the 
two  fold  purpose  of  learning  the  business  and  at  the 
same  time  paying  their  way  through  one  of  the  law 
schools  here,  w-ith  the  intention  of  resigning  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  going  into  the  business.  As  a 
result,  this  class  of  examiners  have  converted  the 
Office  into  a "Moot  Court”  in  which  to  exhibit  their 
skill  in  raising  all  sorts  of  technical  objections, 
instead  of  making  a thorough  examination  of  the 
art  and  thereby  securing-  the  issue  of  none  but  valid 


patents  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a manufacturer  to 
invest. 

And  what  makes  it  still  worse  in  the  fact,  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  of  ojunion  and  actimi 
among  the  commissioners  as  among  the  e.xaminer.^. 
To  such  an  extent  ha,s  this  difference  existed  tlnit 
Commissioner  Paine  in  exjiarte  Schoening-er  15  ( ).  (i, 
384,  in  referring-  to  contradictory  decisions  on  the 
same  question  said:  "It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  record  of  the  Office  on  this  question  is  somewhat 
ragged” — there  having  been  four  decisions  by 
four  commissioners  two  one  way  and  two  the  otner 

thus  leaving  the  question  where  it  was  wht-n  it 
was  first  raised  years  before. 

In  1888  it  was  lield  by  the  then  coimiiissioner  that 
a party  could  have  but  a sing-le  claim  in  a design 
patent,  no  matter  how  many  features,  or  sub-com- 
binations there  might  be,  and  that  too,  notwith- 
standing- Commissioner  Fisher  in  exparte  Bartholo- 
mew in  1869  and  in  exparte  Shejiard  in  1876.  held 
that  he  could;  and  notwithstanding  also,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1885  in  the  case  of  the  Hartford 
Carpet  Co.,  vs.  Dobson  114  U.  S.  439  passed  upon  a 
design  patent  in  which  there  were  nineteen  claims 
—the  patent  being  attacked  on  that  very  ground: 
and  in  its  decision  the  court  in  special  reference  to 
that  point  said.  "We  see  no  objection  to  it.” 

Thus  we  see  not  only  the  examiners  and  the 
commissioners  disagreeing  one  with  another,  but 
even  overruling  the  Supreme  Court! 

Under  such  a condition  of  affairs  the  most  com- 
petent attorney  cannot  advise  his  client  with  any 
certainty  as  to  his  rights,  or  what  the  action  of  the 
i(ffice  wiil  be  in  any  given  case.  About  the  only 
thing  of  which  he  is  certain  is  technical  objections, 
and  delay.  These  will  meet  him  at  every  step. 

Even  if  a commissioner  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
comes educated  on  these  matters,  he  soon  leaves  to 
be  succeeded  by  another,  perhajjs  equally  inexperi- 
enced, and  thus  the  evils  are  perpetuated. 

As  Commissioner  Leggett  said  in  his  address  to 
our  I’atent  Convention  in  1874.  "No  man  knows 
what  to  expect  when  a change  of  Commissioner 
take.s  place.  Ymr  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the 
incoming-  man  is  to  be.  You  wonder  and  wait. 
Probably  he  will  desire  to  make  his  mark  and  there- 
fore will  feel  that  he  must  change  things  somewhat 
or  he  will  not  be  felt.  It  will  never  do  to  walk  in 
the  shoes  of  any  one  else  fearing  he  will  not  make 
a mark  of  his  own.  ‘'New  rules  and  new  practice 
is  the  result,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  changing- 
the  law  in  order  to  make  it  what  he  thinks  it  oright 
to  be.  or  to  remedy  what  he  considers  an  evil:  and 
thus  we  have  as  Mr.  Leg-g-ett  said,  "a  vacillating 
policy  injurious  to  the  i)atent  system  and  to  inven- 
tors." 

As  a result  of  these  several  causes,  the  Patent 
Office  aud  practice  are  in  a bad  condition.  The 
office  is  lacking  in  room,  force  and  means  necessary 
for  the  pro])er  and  prompt  trans.-iction  of  its  business 
while  the  practice  has  become  as  complicated,  tech- 
nical and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  criminal  courts. 


A Deer  by  Flash  Light. 

The  marvelous  strides  in  photograidiy  are  an  in- 
creasing wonder,  what  is  a common  thing'  today 
would  have  been  a marvel  six  years  agi).  T(.>day 
boys  of  ten  years  of  ag-e  can  make  photographs  that 
would  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  ex- 
pert photographer  in  1880,  and  now  out  west  they 
have  even  been  successful  in  having-  a wild  deer 
photograph  itself  by  Hashing  lig’-ht  in  the  trackless 


forest  and  at  midnight.  This  rather  over  tops  and 
out  classes  tnany  of  the  wonderfuly  photog-raphic 
events  of  1896.  We  give  a cut  of  this  rather  re- 
markable event  showing  the  deer  "as  it  took  itself.” 
This  picture  was  taken  in  the  Coast  Rang-e  Moun- 
tains about  fifty  miles  from  this  ])lace  and  there 
was  not  a human  being  within  a mile  of  the  animal 
when  the  deer  pushed  the  button  and  the  camera 
did  the  rest.  Mr.  Charles  Hughes  of  Red  Bluff, 


Cal i for n ia  w l',o  i>  a .>u b>i  r i bi- r o t hi' I N ■ i .n  . ■ . ■ 

was  an  acconqilici-  in  ibis  ri'in;i  t'k.i  oh  ph  -O  . ■ o--.  i,  , 

fc.it  in  a.^  mill  h ;is  he  invented  "In  lo-.  • ;■  ■ • 

th.it  resulted  in  a work  never  bef' •!■'■  - o - i.  ■ ■ 

:ici'om ])!  ished . Here  i Mr  H u 'glc  - h ' ' i - 1"  . 1 1 . . - ; . . 
the  interesting-  picture  which  we  icioC-l  ; 

Editor  of  the  l.v \ i'.x  l re }■',  .kc.i,:  B;,  .hi-  c.ai;  I -■ 
you  a ])ictureof  a deer  whii  h \va'  i.ila  u i’  . h 

lig-fit  .it  night  by  the  deer.  Tin-  pi,  inr.  • h.  n 

in  the  Coast  Range  Mou n tai iis  abou t fifty  - : 

this  place  and  there  w.is  not  ;i  ja  r-ou  w:'.  h i-i  :■  i - - 
of  the  deer  when  it  was  t:iken.  By  .i  im  im:.  ■ 
device  arranged  by  myself  tin-  deer  in  tom  hinr  • 
linen  thread  while  moving-  along-  .-itr.-iil  at'"'‘ii,i  i.' 
opened  the  mechani.'al  movement,  which  oin-ne.'.  ' 
camera.  Hashed  the  m.'ig  ni  suim  ]jowder  and  then 
closed  tl'.e  camera:  it  all  being  done  in  the  fractii  .n 
of  a second. 

We  hope  to  get  other  pliotographs  from  .Mr. 
Hughes  of  this  nature,  which  will  a])]je.'ir  in  the 
I.NVENTIVK  Age. 


New  Panoramic  Camera. 

A revolving  camera  invented  by  a couple  -if 
Chicago  g-eniuses,  offers  new-  possibilities  in  auto- 
photog'-raphy.  The  Chicag-o  Tribune  recently  pre- 
sented a view  of  Lincoln  Park  skating-  rink  made 
by  this  remarkable  invention.  The  panoramic 
camera  presents  multitudinous  possibilities  in 
photography.  For  instance,  one  of  these  operators 
with  a little  skill  as  a '-lighting-  change  artist”  can 
enact  an  entire  trag-edy  all  by  himself.  He  can 
first  impersonate  a murdered  man  falling-  with  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  heart.  Then  on  the  next  turn 
around  the  camera  he  can  appear  as  the  murderer, 
pointing  the  smoking  pistol  at  his  unfortunate 
victim— himself.  Further  on  in  the  picture  may 
easily  be  seen  a policeman  rushing  to  arrest  the 
villain  himself — and  lastly  a doctor  hurry-ing  to 
g^ive  medical  assistance  to  the  wounded  man,  also 
himself. 

These  two  new  lights  in  the  photographic  world  are 
Peter  N.  Ang-sten  and  Charles  H.  (iesbeck.  They 
live  respectively  at  No.  12  Alaska  street  aud  N"- 
812  Clifton  street  on  the  North  Side,  and  are  both 
hard  working  y(.iung  mechanics.  iNIr.  Ang-.sten, 
while  at  a technical  scliool  in  C-ermany.  did  consider- 
able w-ork  with  the  old  orig-inal  revolving  camer.a 
which  used  plates.  .■\fter  his  removal  to  this 
country  photographic  films  were  invented  and  he 
began  immediately  tn  apjjly  them  to  a panoramic 
camera.  As  early  as  1890  the  two  inventors  took 
pictures  180  degrees  in  extent,  and  from  that  time 
on  they-  have  improved  and  perfected  their  appar- 
atus until  they  noyy  hay-e  instruments  in  sizes 
varying  from  liuge  boxes  yvhich  will  t.ake  picture.s 
four  feet  long  to  little  toys  which  record  exposure 
on  a strip  one  and  a quarter  by  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

These  tyvo  inventors  did  not  apply-  for  a patent 
until  about  a year  ago,  and  yvere  broug'ht  at  once 
into  interference  with  a number  of  other  investi- 
gators along  the  same  line,  but  they  yvere  able  to 
prove  the  priority  of  their  claims  .and  yv'ere  granted 
a patent  last  September.  Thus  Chicago  is  the  real 
home  of  the  first  jierfected  panoramic  camera, 
thought  by  many  to  be  destined  to  make  a revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  outdoor  photography. 

Some  of  the  vieyvs  taken  by  these  instruments  are 
a revelation  to  the  0])erators.  who  have  previously 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  panoramic  vieyvs 
by  means  of  a number  of  jointed  photograi)hs. 
Pictures  have  been  taken  of  Lincoln  Park  shoyving 
the  entire  north  end  from  the  lake  shore  to  Clark 
street,  of  three  street  intersections  at  once,  of  the 
entire  lake  front  during-  a yacht  race,  and  of  a 
number  of  similar  subjects  impossible  yvith  any 
other  kind  of  an  instrument.  The  vieyv  taken  of 
the  skaters  on  a bright  day  in  Lincoln  Park  shuyvs 
the  entire  extent  of  the  south  pond.  It  yvas  selected 
from  a point  almost  exactly  across  from  the  Grant 
Monument  and  shoyvs  the  whole  field  of  ice  covered 
yvith  a merry  croyvd.  To  take  this  by  the  ordinary 
picture  taking-  instrument  yvould  be  a practical  im- 
possibility. 

REVIEWS. 

Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Neighbors.  By  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Kelly-.  Cloth,  19mo,  214  pag-es,  illustrated.  Price 
56  cents.  American  Book  Comoany.  Neyv  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

This  book  is  the  latest  of  the  "Electric  School 
Readings.”  It  tells  about  the  birds,  beasts  and 
insects  thatyy-e  might  see  almost  every-  day — had  yve 
but  our  ey-esopen.  The  child  yvho  studies  this  book, 
hoyvey-er,  yy-ill  learn  to  yvatch  for  all  that  Nature  has 
to  shoyv  him. 

The  feyv  technical  terms  .are  easy  and  often  re- 
peated. The  style  is  delightful  both  to  children 
and  adults.  The  science  lies  not  in  externals  but  in 
the  underlying  spirit. 


lo 


THE  IXVENTIVE  AGE 


A Report  VV'orth  Reading. 

Coniniissioner  of  Patents  Sej'inour  has  given  the 
country  the  best  report  on  the  Patent  Office  that 
has  ever  - i)een  issued.  It  is  comprised  of 
solid  chunks  of  matter  of  great  importance  to 
inventors  the  world  over.  "We  give  below  a few  ex- 
tracts relating  to  inventions  used  in  farming. 

Ploivs. — In  the  class  of  plows  10,342  patents  have 
been  granted.  A notable  evolution  in  tilling  the  soil, 
over  the  primitive  mode  emploj’ing  a shovel  blade, 
is  the  use  of  disks  that  penetrate  the  earth  and  re- 
volve in  contact  therewith.  In  the  breaking  of 
prairie  land,  cutting  disks  are  harnessed  to  steam 
motors  and  are  adajjted  to  break  up  at  one  operation 
a wide  strip  of  ground.  In  the  class  of  steam  plows, 
the  patents  to  Newsom.  No.  349.807,  September  28, 
1886,  and  Brown,  No.  424,265,  March  25,  1890,  are  of 
this  class.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  patents 
have  been  issued  for  steam  ]5lows. 

In  breaking  plows.  Underwood,  No.  177,668,  May 
23,  1876,  is  among  the  first  to  emplo3'  the  disk  plow; 
while  the  plow  of  xVtkins  and  Roberts,  No.  543,118, 
Jul3'23,  1895,  illustrates  the  advance  made  in  the 
art. 

A type  of  the  disk  hand-wheel  plow  is  illustrated 
in  the  patent  to  Kuggles.  No.  422.161,  February  25, 
1890. 

Another  important  t3-pe.  which  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  since  1870,  employs  a gang  of 
plows  arranged  to  plow  back  and  forth,  without 
turning  like  the  well-known  hillside  plow.  Unter- 
lip.  No.  301,306,  July  1,  1884,  and  Fav,  No.  536,949, 
April  2.  1895,  show  such  machines  designed  for  horse- 
power: while  Sack’s,  No.  386,162,  July  17,  1888,  is  a 
heavier  machine  for  use  with  steam  power. 

The  history  of  the  wheeled  plow  shows  a gradual 
improvement.  The  patents  to  Hasbrook,  No.  138,- 
329,  x\pril  29,  1873:  Casadav.  No.  466,945,  January 
12,  1892.  and  Sater,  No.  .5{)i;607,  July  IS,  1893,  show 
this.  In  this  subclass  1.321  patents  have  been 
issued. 

Electricity  is  beginning  to  be  employed  in  the  art 
of  tillage,  as  is  shown  in  the  patent  to  Roberts,  No. 
509,550.  November  28,  1893.  This  is  analogous  to 
steam  plows  in  its  heavy  multishared  construction, 
designed  for  plowing  large  tracts  of  level  ground. 

Harrows, — Probably  the  most  noteworthy  patent 
issued  in  the  general  class  of  harrows  and  diggers 
is  one  granted  to  David  L.  Garver,  March  26,  1878, 
reissue  No.  8.142,  of  a patent  obtained  in  1869,  for  a 
curved  spring  tooth.  This  patent  nearly  reyolu- 
tionized  the  harrow  industry,  and  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  leading  t3'pe  of  harrow  for  the  last  twenty 
3'ears. 

Garyer’s  patent  was  followed  by  one  to  Nishwitz, 
No.  262.975,  xVugust  22,  1882.  for  a harrow  compris- 
ing two  ranks  of  oppositely  curved  trailing  teeth, 
an  implement  especially  ]30pular  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  1886.  August  17,  a patent,  No.  347,745,  was 
granted  to  Stoddard  for  a harrow  comprising  two 
gangs  of  concavo-convex  disks  attached  to  a frame 
and  capable  of  horizontal  adjustment.  These  three 
distinct  types  of  harrows  haye  superseded  largely 
all  prior  deyices  in  that  class.  For  harrows  1,532 
patent.s  have  been  issued. 

Transplanters. — Among  important  ])atents  in 
transplanters  are  those  issued  to  Pitt,  March  20, 
1894,  No.  '>16.745,  and  Stevens  & Swart,  Ma3'  8,  1894, 
No.  519,460.  These  dig-  the  ])laut  trencli,  distribute 
the  fertilizer,  set  the  plant,  pack  the  earth,  and 
water  the  plant  automatical^'. 

A novel  device  was  patented  by  A.  M.  Riverory 
xtguiar,  December  31,  1895,  No.  552,449,  for  planting 
sug-ar  cane.  In  this  a plow  digs  the  trench,  a knife 
cuts  the  cane  into  proper  lengths,  which  drops  into 
the  trench  and  is  coyered  by  scraping-  blades  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

Planters. — In  the  class  of  seeders  and  planters  the 
substitution  of  the  force  feed  for  g-ravity  feed 
marked  an  important  step.  The  teed  deyices  usualh- 
consist  of  a C3’linder  haying  a smooth  and  a fluted 
part  working  in  a ciiji  through  a rose  or  ring 
beneath  the  hopper,  with  proyision  for  adjustment, 
to  g-raduate  the  flow  of  seed,  the  smooth  jjortion  act- 
ing as  a cut-off.  The  patents  to  Bushnell.  August 
29.  1876,  No.  181,521.  and  Riter.  Noyember  9.  188(1, 
No.  234,335,  illustrate  this  subclass  in  which  199 
patents  haye  been  issued. 

The  shoe  drill  has  larg-ely  sipierseded  the  common 
hoe  drill,  especially  in  the  far  West.  A series  of 
shoes  are  piyoted  to  the  frame,  e.xtend  beneath  the 
seed  box.  and  proyided  with  springs  for  depressing- 
or  raising  the  shoes.  The  patents  to  Christman  & 
Munn.  No.  497.864,  May  23,  1893,  and  Schopp  & 
Eiese,  No.  513,06(1.  January  16.  1894.  are  good  e.x- 
amples. 

Lister  plows  and  planters  are  so  important  in  the 
art  that  nearly  every  manufacturer  has  one  of 
special  make.  They  consist  of  a double  mold-board 
plow  that  clears  a\ya3-  the  earth,  followed  by  a drill 
tooth  that  cuts  a furrow,  and  delivers  and  covers  the 
seed.  See  as  examples;  Lindgren,  No.  364.829,  June 
14,  1887,  and  Waterman,  No.  385,738,  Jul3'  10,  1888. 

In  planters  for  corn,  cotton,  and  potatoes  it  has 
become  desirable  to  have  machines  that  are  sus- 


to this  keeper  by  wires  is  a common  cork,  and  to 
attach  the  cork  to  the  keeper  is  possible  only  while 
both  cork  and  keeper  are  outside  the  bottle.  To 
permit  the  contents  of  the  bo+tle  to  be  withdrawn 
it  is  onh'  necessary  to  cut  said  attaching  wires, 
thus  detaching  the  cork  from  the  keeper  and  allow- 
ing the  former  to  be  removed.  The  keeper  and  the 
attaching  wires  are  always  completely  visible  and 
as  the  wires  cannot  be  attached  to  the  keeper  when 
the  latter  is  in  the  bottle,  it  will  be  obvious  that  if 
the  bottle  is  refilled  the  fact  that  the  cork  has  been 
and  is  detached  from  the  keeper  will  be  disclosed 
and  will  afford  indisputable  evidence  that  the  bottle 
not  filled  with  the  original  contents. 

Further  in  formation  regarding- this  valuable  in- 
vention can  be  obtained  from  the  inventor. 


Patents  as  Investments. 

Mr.  W.  Clyde  Jones — I wish  to  supplement  Mr. 
Scheible’s  ])aper  b3'  analyzing  the  different  classes 
of  inventors.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  inv'en- 
tors  of  the  old  school,  men  who  are  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  the  impossible  and  are  tr3'ing  to  invent  a 
perpetual  motion  machine,  to  discover  the  hidden 
force  of  vibrations,  or  to  invent  a mechanism  for 
transmitting  sight,  sound  or  intelligence.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  commonly  called  cranks,  but 
occasionallv  one  is  successful  in  his  endeavors  and 
becomes  a national  hero  like  Morse.  Bell  and  the 
man  who  first  sees  b3'  electricit3'. 

The  second  class  of  inventors  are  those  who  take 
up  the  oft  times  ultra-theoretical  and  impracticable 
devices  of  the  first  class  and  b3'  the  application  of 
common  sense  and  close  attention  to  details  improve 
and  perfect  the  machine  or  art.  The  bulk  of  pat- 
ents granted  are  of  this  class,  and  they  are  the 
most  lucrative  to  the  inventors  as  a class,  since 
very  few  who  are  working  on  the  great  problems 
are  successful,  and  even  then  but  few  are  able  to 
convert  their  success  into  currency.  But  as  these 
men  take  something  e.xisting  and  merely  improve 
and  perfect  it,  the3’  often  fall  into  a rut  and  go  on 
for  3'ears  inventing  along  a certain  line  until  some 
one  from  another  field,  whose  mind  is  not  hamp- 
pered  b3'  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  ignorance  of 
the  particular  industry,  suggests  something'-  new 
and  introduces  it,  and  then  these  detail  inventors 
take  up  this  new  idea  and  develop  it  to  its  perfec- 
tion. These  chance  inventors  from  other  fields 
constitute  the  third  class,  men  who,  while  not  w'holly 
conversant  with  an  industry,  see  where  they  can 
appl3'  their  own  experience  to  improve  a business 
foreign  to  their  own.  Many  of  the  most  radical  in- 
ventions in  bicycles,  for  instance,  have  been  made 
b3'  bic3'cle  riders  who  knew  little  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  bic3'cles  but  appreciated  the  deficiences,  and 
many  of  the  inventions  have  been  made  b3'  those 
who  do  not  even  ride.  Every  industry  must  at  in- 
tervals have  new  blood  infused  into  it  by  some  one 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  laws  of  that  in- 
dustry and  who  is  therefore  not  concerned  if  he 
breaks  them. 

Reg-arding  the  protection  afforded  b3'  the  patent, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  every  invention  there  is  an 
essential  feature  which  if  covered  secures  protec- 
tion, and  it  is  the  dut3'  of  the  inventor  and  his  at- 
torney to  appreiate  this  essential  feature  and  claim 
that. 

For  instance.  Howe  claimed  no  complex  mechan- 
ism for  moving  the  shuttle  and  needle,  but  claimed 
the  combination  with  the  shuttle  of  a needle  with 
the  e3’e  at  the  point.  Bell  claimed  the  method  of 
transmitting  speech  consisting  in  producing  an  un- 
dulator3'  current  of  electricity  on  the  line  corres- 
pondinir  to  the  undulations  of  the  air  particles  in 
constituting  the  sound,  and  Edison  claimed  in  an 
incandescent  lamp  merely  the  mechanical  feature 
of  making  the  leadino--in  wires  of  platinum,  but 
this  afforded  broad  protection  because  platinum 
being  the  only  metal  having  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion  as  glass,  was  the  onH'  metal  which  when 
used  as  a leading-in  wire  would  maintain  the 
vacuum. — Eleclricitr . 


Prof.  ().  Schutt,  of  Jena,  has  invented  what  he 
calls  the  electro-capillary  light.  He  finds  that 
when  a discharge  of  an  induction  coil  is  sent 
through  a capillary  tube  of  about  0.05  mm.  diame- 
ter. provided  with  aluminum  or  copper  electrodes, 
and  filled  with  air  at  ordinary  pressures,  an  intense 
luminosit3'  is  obtained — a luminosit3'  which  is  de- 
scribed as  “intrinsically  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
arc.”  Wider  tubes  give  less  light. 

The  difficulties  in  the  wa3'  thus  far  are  that  the 
light  is  not  continuous,  and  tubes  of  proper  diameter 
for  the  best  results  deteriorate  rapidly. 

This  light  is  described  in  the  current  number  of 
Wiedemann’s  Annalen. 


ceptible  of  conversion  from  a hand  to  a check  row  or 
drill  device.  The  patents  to  L3'nch.  No,  376,534, 
Januar3'  17.  1888  and  Scofield.  No.  509.453,  November 
28,  1893.  illustrate  the  combined  machine.  In  these 
subclasses  2,313  patents  have  been  issued. 

Cultivators. — Disks,  instead  of  plows,  to  disturb 
soil  already  broken  are  also  much  used.  Among  the 
first  of  these  is  one  shown  in  the  patent  to  Mallon, 
No.  206,185,  July  23.  1878,  a revolivng  cultivator, 
and  a later  one  is  found  in  the  patent  to  Lindgren, 
No.  531,200,  December  18.  1894,  a riding'-  cultivator, 
haying  an  arched  axle  to  pass  over  the  rows  of 
growing-  crops  and  cultivate  on  both  sides  of  the 
row  at  the  same  time;  adjusting  mechanism  to  regu- 
late the  throw  of  the  soil  to  or  -from  the  plants,  and 
adjustable  dragbars  suspended  by  a universal  joint, 
and  lifting-  levers  The  patent  to  Jones,  No.  542,- 
339,  Juh'  9,  1895,  shows  a cultivator  adapted  to  work 
three  rows  at  the  same  time. 


Non=Refillable  Bottles. 

The  frequenc3'  with  which  frauds  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  perpetrated  upon  purchasers  and  repu- 
table manufacturers  and  bottlers,  by  putting-  up  an 
inferior  article  in  bottles  originally  filled  with  and 
bearing  the  marks  of  a commodity  having  a recog- 
nized standing,  thereb3'  deceiving  the  purchaser 
into  believing-  that  he  is  securing  the  superior  ar- 
ticle called  for  by  him  and  injuring-  the  standing 
and  sales  of  the  manufacturer  or  bottles  of  the  su- 
perior article,  has  created  an  unusual  demand  for  a 
bottle  that  will  prevent  such  frauds. 

To  supply  this  demand,  hasbeen  the  object 
of  man3'  brig-ht  inventors,  and  a search  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office  throug-h  this  class  of  patents,  discloses 
man3'  interesting  patents,  most  of  which,  however, 
;ire  for  ideas  more  ing'-enious  than  practicable,  and 
very  few  of  which  are  for  inventions  having  any 
practical  utilit3'.  for  cheap  liquids,  such  as 
beer.  NearE'  all  the  inventors  have  proceeded 
on  the  theor3'  that,  in  order  effectually  to  prevent 
such  frauds,  the  bottle,  when  once  filled,  must  be  so 
sealed,  or  closed  b3'  such  means,  that  in  order  to 
withdraw  its  contents  it  shall  be  necessary  first  to 


destro3'  the  bottle.  This,  of  course,  is  effectual,  but 
unfortunately,  the  inventors  of  such  dev'ices  have 
lost  sig-ht  of  the  necessity  of  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  and  their  devices  have  been 
so  complicated  and  expensive  as  to  exceed  in  cost 
the  price  now  asked  for  nearly  all  commodities, 
bottle  and  all,  so  that  their  ideas  are  impractical 
for  use  with  any  but  the  most  expensive  articles. 

The  ideal  bottle  for  preventing  frauds,  is  one  in 
which  the  sealing  or  closing  means  is.  First  ; simple 
and  cheap  in  construction,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  g-en- 
eral  use.  Second:  Does  not  require  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  bottle,  but  when  its  original  con- 
tents are  withdrawn,  leaves  within  the  bottle  a 
means  showing  such  to  be  the  case,  which  means, 
while  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  destro3'ing- 
the  bottle,  does  not,  when  in  the  bottle  prevent 
the  refilling-  thereof. 

Samuel  Taylor,  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  recently 
patented  a means  which  seems  to  answer  these  re- 
quirements. His  device,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
valves  and  all  other  complicated  and  expensive 
parts,  and  embodies  a “keeper”  that  has  a simple 
spring  arrangment  which  permits  the  keeper  readiU' 
to  be  inserted  to  place  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and 
automaticalh'  locks  it  therein  so  that  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  destroying  the  bottle.  Attached 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE. 


1 [ 


Serves  Them  Right. 

Some  3'ears  ago  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
papers  as  follows: 

“Wanted — An  invention  for  sawing  stone  to  a 
taper  form;  :S5. 000  reward  offered  for  the  best  inven- 
tion of  the  kind  for  this  purpose.” 

In  response  to  this  amiouncement,  made,  no 
doubt,  by  some  designing,  hungry  patent  agent,  in 
conspiracy  with  an  outside  accomplice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  income,  several  hundred  in 
ventors  sent  models  of  stone  sawing  machines  to 
the  Patent  Office  for  patents.  Nearly  every  one  of 
these  models  represented  two  saws  set  to  form  an 
acute  angle,  and  as  the  saws  descended  cut  the  stone 
to  a taper  form.  One  agent  filed  so  maxiy  applica- 
tions in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  all  like  one 
another,  that  the  principal  examiner  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  charge  of  this  class  finally  became  dis- 
gusted w'ith  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  this 
agent,  and  wrote  a letter  to  each  of  the  later  appli. 
cants  substantially  in  these  words:  “Your  appli- 
cation for  a patent  on  a machine  for  sawing  stone 
to  a taper  form  has  been  examined  and  rejected  on 
application  of  A.  B.,  C.  D.  and  E.  F.,  filed  through 
the  same  agency  that  has  your  case  in  charge.” 
This  was  a sockdolager  to  the  agent,  and  an  eye- 
opener  to  his  clients, 

Sequel  to  the  stone  saw  prize:  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  set  for  awarding  the  $5,000  prize 
offered  for  the  best  stone  sawing  machine,  these 
expectant  inventors  carried  their  models  of  stone 
sawing  machines  to  a place  designated  in  Vermont, 
and,  alas!  on  exposing  them  to  the  supposed  gener- 
ous citizen  who  had  advertised  for  the  inventions, 
were  told  that  none  of  the  plans  were  as  good  as 
one  which  he  had  invented  himself,  and  therefore 
the  prize  would  not  be  forthcoming-.  Sad  hearted 
and  disappointed,  they  returned  home  with  an  ex- 
perience which  ought  to  last  a lifetime.  By  this 
trap  inventors  were  led  to  expend  thousands  of 
dollars  for  models,  traveling  expenses,  and  ag-ency 
and  government  fees,  with  no  profit  to  themselves, 
simply  benefiting  an  unscrupulous  patent  agent 
and  his  accomplices.  Inventors  ought  to  look  care- 
fully before  they  bite  at  such  bait. 

Another  trap  set  for  patentees  is  the  one  that  the 
Inventive  Age,  of  Washington,  U.  C.,  has  for 
many  months  been  warning  patentees  against. 
This  trap  is  the  patent  right  selling  agent,  who 
sends  to  every  patentee  a letter,  which  letter  says: 
“Your  patent  has  been  examined  by  our  scientific 
board  or  corps  of  mechanical  experts,  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  worth  $25,000,  or  $50,000,  or 
$100,000,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  ag-encj-  for 
selling  your  patent.”  Furthermore,  offers  are 
made  to  take  out  foreign  patents  on  already  is.sued 
United  States  patents  for  one-half  the  usual  fees, 
etc.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  patents  in  many 
foreign  countries  for  United  States  patented  inven- 
tions, which  have  been  published  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  Gazette  fully  enough  to  be 
understood  by  practical  mechanics,  are  invalid, 
even  if  granted  by  such  foreign  g-overnment.— Ara' 
Ideas,  P/iila. 

For  seven  years  the  Inventive  Ai.e:  has  been  tr^-- 
ing  to  be  the  guide  and  friend  of  the  American 
Inventor  and  its  cTslumns  have  been  filled  with 
warnings  against  patent  sharks  and  all  kinds  of 
fake  institutions  connected  with  the  patent  business, 
but  in  face  of  these  facts  the  American  inventor 
with  an  minate  tendency  to  fall  into  traps  of  this 
kind  goes  thundering  on  in  such  a waj'  as  to  make 
P.  T.  Barnum’s  saying  that  Americans  like  to  be 
humbugged  is  a living  and  palpitating  truth. 


A useful  discovery  is  announced  in  L,Echo  Foves- 
tier  by  F.  Riche,  an  engineer.  It  is  known  that 
motive  power,  instead  of  being  produced  by  steam- 
can  be  had  directly  from  the  coal  transformed  into 
gas.  The  defects  of  this  gas,  however,  are  its  small 
per  cent  of  richness,  its  cost,  and  the  scarceness  of 
the  coal,  from  which,  in  certain  localities,  it  can  be 
extr.acted,  though  even  with  these  disadvantages 
the  motive  power  thus  produced  is  cheaper  than 
that  obtained  by  ordinary  means.  Means  have  now 
been  found  by  M.  Riche  for  transforming  the 
whole  of  wood  into  gas,  the  latter  having,  he  says, 
a power  four  times  greate-r  than  that  v’ielded  by 
bituminous  coal,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  ceramic  products,  such  as 
glass  manufacture,  Bessemer  hearths,  and  like  in- 
dustries. Owing  also  to  its  richness  in  carbonic 
o.xide,  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  chemicals,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  and  this  at 
a much  lower  cost  than  at  present. 


The  January  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  ever  issued  by 
the  publishers.  It  is  in  reality  a library  of  all  im- 
portant current  eyents. 


A Metal  Eye. 

In  the  course  of  inyestigations  into  the  invisible 
etheric  waves  of  light.  Professor  Jag-adis  Cliunder 
Bose,  professor  of  physical  science  at  the  Presidency 
colleg-e  at  Calcutta,  recently  devised  an  instrument 
that  is  in  reality  an  eye.  Tliat  is,  it  is  an  optical  de- 
vice for  making  visible  some  of  the  w'onderful  light 
waves  that  we  have  long  known  must  exist,  but 
which  human  eyes  have  never  been  able  to  see,  and 
in  making  it  Professor  Bose  followed  closely  the 
construction  of  the  human  eye.  Tlie  device  is,  as 
he  explained  it  recently  before  the  British  Associa" 
tion  of  Science,  practically  an  enlarged  human  eye 
with  enlarged  abilities. 

In  the  construction  of  his  artificial  eye  these 
essential  parts  W'ere  necessary:  A sensitive  surface, 
known  as  the  retina,  on  which  the  image  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  is  focused  by  the  eye  lens,  aconductive 
strand,  known  as  the  optical  nerve,  which  carries 
the  visual  object  to  the  brain . The  twitching  pro- 
duced in  the  brain  by  this  impulse  gives  rise  to  the 
sensation  of  light. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  artificial  in  every  way, 
it  really  works  on  principles  similar  to  the  eyes 
through  rvhich  we  look.  In  the  first  ])lace,  there  is 
the  sensitive  layer,  and  the  invisible  light  falling  on 
this  produces  an  electric  impulse.  This  impulse, 
carried  by  a conducting  wire,  produces  a twitching 
motion  in  that  part  of  the  mechanism  just  back  of  the 
eye  that  corresponds  to  the  human  brain,  and  the 
fact  of  sightis  made  apparent  by  themagnified  mo- 
tion of  the  spot  of  light  which  is  reflected  from  the 
moving  part. 

A strange  fact  in  connection  w’ith  this  is  that  this 
so-called  electric  eye  becomes  tired,  just  as  our  ep'-es 
do,  and,  as  when  that  fatigue  produces  an  itching 
sensation  in  the  human  eye.  The  effect  in  both 
cases  is  similar.  It  seem  to  produce  rest.  There 
is  this  advantage  which  the  electric,  eye  has  over  the 
human.  When  one  specimen  becomes  tired  out  and 
temporarily  useless  another  can  be  substituted. 
Thus,  given  a full  opportunity  to  recover  its  wanted 
vigor,  it  only  takes  the  electric  eye  a short  time  to 
recover  full  vigor. 


The  $1  Edison  flotor. 

This  cut  show'ti  herewith  represents  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  perfect  of  all  small  dp'namos,  cap- 
able of  running  toys,  fan.s.  lig'ht  models  and  for 


innumerable  uses.  To  the  youth  scientifically  in- 
inclined.  it  ofl'ers  great  satisfaction  and  benefit. 

It  is  a marvel  in  price,  and  if  not  made  in  large 
quantities  would  cost  from  $5  to  $10.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  motor  for  $1  .and  -will  send  one  free  to  any 
person  forwarding-  us  three  new  subscribers. 

Ripon,  Wis..  Jan.  15.  1807. 
Prm  ISHKR  iNWKNTiVE  Age,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  Premium  Edisons  Handy  Encyclopaedia  is 
received,  and  is  a Daiid}',  worth  twice  its  cost,  and 
should  be  in  everv  business  man’s  office. 

Yours  TruH'. 

W.  R.  Lyle. 

The  Photographic  Times  of  Januar}-.  1897,  is 
replete  with  magnificent  photographic  views  and 
interesting  information  toall  lovers  of  photography 
this  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  magazine 
for  all  persons  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
photographic  art. 


I ncubators. 

The  art  of  hatcliin^  chicken'.  Igv  arti'-,  . E:  • . .. 
was  practiced  in  Egy])t  fur  tlu  .u - - f ■.  e r 
considerable  succes'.  Mac  hiii.-'  wii;  •'  i- 
view  were  patented  in  this  cijuiilr--,  .r  l-,i 

but  very  rarely  with  an\'  jjositi ve  d.w  i-,  . ,,  i;. 

The  reason  of  their  failure  arc.se  fc'  -c  ! ■ 
tors  ignorance  of  the  degree  of  he.a*  a:;.:  . 

moisture  requisite.  The  Britisli  jiao  n 
No.  Ii,lu2.  Febru:u'_'i'  25.  lS4(i.  and  tlie  t'ni'.  d ' 
patents  to  IIofF;iu.  N ..  A.'C-i.  Febriiars  1".  Is47.  . u ■ 
Guerin,  No.  3,019.  ilarce  3u.  1S4,3.  are  .n  - * 
earliest  types  of  incubatin'  emphq'jd  in  tlii  -rounlr  . 
and  England.  Following  these  tentative  . ..ustrue 
tions,  the  most  important  innovation  w.'ts  made  b)- 
Rosebrook,  No,  271.991.  February  6.  l,s><3.  who  siu;- 
cessfulL'  regulated  the  temiierature  by  a thermostat 
and  electric  circuit,  and  Halsted.  No.  267.422,  Nov- 
ember 14,  1882,  '.vho  devised  an  egg--tHrner  and  mois- 
ture system.  Campbell,  No.  372,115,  (October  25, 
1887,  provided  for  the  independent  regularion  of 
water  and  air  temperatures,  thereby  greatly-  en- 
hancing the  effectiveness  of  the  incubator.  In  thi.s 
class  129  patents  have  been  issued. 


Current  Literature. 

Self  (Culture  a magazine  of  knowledge  published 
by  the  Werner  Company  of  Chicag-o,  is  one  of  the 
best  edited  magazines  of  the  century.  Among  the 
interesting-  articles  in  the  January  number  may  be 
mentioned  one  intitled.  Congress  and  the  Legislative 
Power  Explained,  American  Railroads  and  their 
Economies,  Halifax  the  Land  of  Evangeline  and 
How  Shakespear’s  Senses  were  Trained. 

Elementary  Meteorologj-.  For  High  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Frank  Waldo,  Ph.  D.,  late  Junior 
Professor  in  the  United  States  Signal  Service. 
Cloth,  12mo,  373  pag-es.  Illustrated.  Price.  $1.5(.i, 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

This  is  a new  text-book  of  what  i.s  essentially  a 
modern  science. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recog- 
nized want  of  a modern  text-book  of  meteorolon^-. 
sufficiently  elementary  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  high 
schools  and  otlier  college  preparatory  schools. 

The  illustration, s are  numerous  and  sig-nificant  and 
add  greatly  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  book. 
They  include  cuts  of  the  instruments  used  in  meteor- 
olog-ical  obseryations.  pictures  of  the  various  forms 
of  atmospheric  phenomena,  numerous  colored  map' 
and  graphic  charts  of  different  phases  and  conditions 
of  the  weather. 


In  the  Colorado  desert  thev  have  rain  storms  dur- 
ing- which  not  a single  drop  of  water  touches  the 
earth.  The  rain  can  be  seen  falling  from  the  clouds 
high  above  the  desert,  but  when  the  water  reaches 
the  strata  of  hot.  dry  air  beneath  the  clouds  it  i.s 
entirely  absorbed  before  falling  half  the  distance 
to  the  g-round.  It  is  a singular  sight  to  witness  a 
heavy  down  pour  of  rain,  not  a droji  of  which 
touches  the  ground.  These  strange  rainstorms  oc- 
cur in  reg-ions  where  the  shade  temperature  often 
range.s  as  hig-fi  as  128  deg-rees  F. 


A.  C.  Spencer,  of  Buffalo,  is  going-  to  utilize  the 
the  power  of  Niag-ara's  current  by  means  of  a ro- 
tary screw  and  endless  chain.  He  claims  that  with 
an  expenditure  of  $250  he  can  build  an  apiiaratus 
that  will  develop  2000  horse  jiower.  He  feels  that 
500,000  horse  power  can  be  develojred  between  Bird 
Island  pier  and  the  International  bridge  without 
interfering-  in  anyway  with  navigation.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer made  a test  of  his  machine  a few  days  ago.  and 
he  found  the  current  was  so  strong  that  it  carried 
his  motor  down  stream,  but  he  .announces  that  he 
will  try  it  again- 


A Twe;eve  year  old  Italian  bo3'  was  sufi'ering  from 
pericorditis  and  the  inventor  came  to  his  rescue. 
Professor  Pierce  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing- 
an  instrument  that  enabled  him  to  draw  off'  the  pur- 
ient  serous  matter  in  the  sac.  He  then  washed 
the  heart  and  its  scrofulous  covering-  with  the  solu- 
tion of  sodium  biborate,  closed  up  the  gap  made  nec- 
essary for  theoperati.m,  and  the  boy’s  pumping  ma- 
chine is  now  in  working-  order  and  quite  as  g-ood  as 
new.  Invention  and  surgerj^  maj-  in  time  bring  the 
length  of  human  life  up  to  that  of  old  Methuselah. 
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THE  INV 


AQE 


We  furnish  Inventors 
with  hne  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 

M '■  Our  buildinL’’.  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  .Sill  A:  H 


Special  Offers  to  New  and  Old  Subscribers. 


d'HK  INVENTIVE  A(iE  one  year  and  Edi',on‘s  l aniou';  Pollar  Motor. 


THE  INVENTIVE  A(iE  one  year  and  Zell's  CondeiHi-d  L\\  clopedia — re- 

])rinl  of  former  5<>  edition  ; son  pp. ; cloth  bi ml i n‘.>‘.  - - S^.'^.OO 

'I'HIC  INVENTIVE  AtiE  one  year  ami  Stilson  Hutcliins'  work — "The 
National  CapiiaP'  -verN'  inleresliiE’’:  300  p]).;  2oo  illnsirations,  - 

T H E INVENTIVE  A( i E one  year  and  a list  «>f  50  fi nils  who  man ufact u re 
and  sell  patented  articles,  - 


THE  INVENTIVE  A<iE  one  year  and  three  c«>pies  of  any  patent  e>  i red 
or  one  copy  of  any  th ree  patents. 


THE  INVENTIVE  A EE  one  year  and  a live  line  (35  words)  advertise- 
ment in  our  “Patents  For  Sale,"  or  “Want'’  column,  three  ti  es  C, 


THE  INVENTIVE  AEE  one  year  and  “The  Mechanic's  Complete  Li- 
brary" the  best  work  published  for  mechanics  and  inventors;  “(>  pp., 

THE  INVENVIVE  AEE  oiie  \'earund  "Edison's  Cyclojiedia  of  Useful 
Information;"  520  jiiitres;  cloth.  - - 


We  can  also  furnish  any  maj^^azine  jiubilshed  at  from  10  to  25  ])er  cent  below  the  re.yular  sub 
scriptioii  ])rice.  in  < (jnm*ction  with  the  Ac.h,  Premium  offers  are  ifood  tor  renewals  as  well  as 
new  subscribers.  Address, 

in\’i:ntive  AaE. 

asliiip^toii,  1).  C. 


Royal  Svo,  cloth,  60  Diagrams.  45  Halt  tones.  Price  $1.50. 

R O J ] X r CTE  X I EV  S 

And  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cathode. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Every  new  subscriber  sending  $1.00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
vear  and  to  five  lines  three  times  fkee.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  regular  rates. 


pOR  SALE. — My  Patent.  567,244.  Harness.  Can 
■ be  maiiufaclured  of  Malleable  Iron,  Brass 
and  other  fine  metals.  Cellaloid.  Amber  and 
Hard  Rubber.  Will  sell  entire  interest  or  State 
rights.  Address,  enclosing  tw<>  cent  stamp. 
C.  H.  Kooper.  Paradise  Valley.  Nevada.  1-3 

pOR  SALE.  -OUR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENT 

* ARTICLE  is  ready  for  the  market.  State 
Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted.  Safely  Ket- 
tle Cover  Holder  Co.;  ('robleville,  Mich.  0-12 

pOR  SALE. — Patent  No.  52,264,Canada  issued 
^ May  15.  ISOo.  United  States.  No.  566,007,  is- 
sued Sept.  1.  180(».  'Boiler  presure  indicating 
alarm)  alarms  with  a bell.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress l>aniel  C.  McAiilat . Port  Morien  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  10-12 

pOR  SALE , Patent  No.  5()1.781.  dated  0th  June 

* last.  The  most  aniusi  iig  to^' out  (“Pugna- 
cious Roosters"  will  make  you  laugh  to  look 
at  them.  Offers  received.  Address  Samuel  B. 
Field,  Scotch  Plains.  N.  J. 

pOR  SALE. — Inve.stors  A:  Novelty  Mfr's 
R your  allention.  The  patent  right  of  a valu- 
able invention,  largely  In  demand  by  steno- 
graphers and  ly ])ewriters.  Address  W.  L. 
Salvage.  New  Cadiz.  Fla. 11-1  07. 

pOR  SALE. — Patent  No.  530.104.  Chandler's 
R Scissors  Holder  and  Point  (riiard.  Useful 
novelty  for  cash.  A bargain.  Address  W. 
Chandler.  North  Beml.  B.  C.  Canada.  11-1  07. 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parlies  desiring  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising  medium. 


\\/ANTED.  -Reliable  manufacturer  for  rii^v 
Wi  ndow  Ventilator  for  Churches,  Hotels, 
Factories.  Schools  and  Public  Buildings, 
Theatres,  Private  Residences  and  Railroad 
Coaches.  Simple  in  construction.  Easily  ojj- 
erated.  Address  Ueo.  B.  Pattison.  Rose's  Val- 
ley, L.vcomiiig  Co.,  Pa.  10-12 


\)^ANTED.  -A  Partner  to  patent  m_v  Sash 
Lock.  Superior  to  any  in  use.  Beats 


weights.  Simple,  cheap,  durable,  efficient  a nd 
ornamental.  Address,  O.  C.  Billman,  Smilb- 
ville,  O. 0-12 

WZANTED.  -FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district  Salary  5780  and  expen- 
ses. Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


\VAN  I ED.- -LARUE  INTERESTS  (HVEN 
PARTNERS  111  very  important  and 
valuable  in ventions  of  worldwide  demand  for 
costs  of  obtaining  patents  in  U.  S.  and  one  or 
more  foreign  countries.  Singleton  W.  Davis. 
Elizabeth  Lake  P.  O..  California.  1-3 


\^E  BUY.— Small  patented  novelties  of  any 
’’  kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  &c.  Anything  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiana  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengthing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirty  five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have  t(i  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  b3'  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala.  12-67 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

“The  Electrical  World.”  An  illustrated 
weekU'  review  of  current  progress  in  electricitj’ 
and  its  practical  applications.  Annual  sub- 
scription   $3.00 

“ Electric  Railway  Gazette.”  An  illustrated 
weekly  record  of  electric  railway  practice  and 

development.  Annual  subscription $3.00 

“Johnston's  Electrical  and  Street  Railwa3' 

l)i rector3'.  ” Published  annualLv $5.00 

Dictioriarv  of  Electrical  Words,  Terms  and 
Phrases.  B3*  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Ph.  D....$S.OO 
The  Electric  Motor  and  its  Applications.  B3' 

T.  C.  Martin  and  Jos.  Wetzler $3.00 

The  Electric  Raiiwa3-  in  Theort’  and  Prac- 
tice. The  first  st'stematic  treatise  on  the  elec- 
tric railway.  B3'  O.  T.  Crosb3'  and  Dr.  Louis 

Bell $2  50 

Alternating  Currents.  B3'  Frederick  Bedell 

Ph.D.,  and  Albert  C.  Crehore,  Ph.D $2.50 

Gerard's  Electricity-.  Translated  under  the 

direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Duncan $2.50 

Theory  and  Calculation  of  Alternating-Cur- 
rent Phenomena.  B3'  Charles  Proteus  Stein- 

metz $2  50 

Practical  Calculation  of  Dynamo  Electric- 

Machines.  Bv  A.  E.  Wiener $2.50 

Central  Station  Bookkeeping.  Bv  H.  A.  Fos- 
ter   $2-50 

Electric  Arc  Lighting.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston. 

Ph.  D.,  and  A.  E.  KennelEv,  D.  Sc $1.00 

Electric  Incandescent  Lighting.  By  E.  J. 
Houston,  Ph.D.  A.  E.  Keniielly.  D.Sc. . ^ . .$1.00 
Electric  Motors.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D., 

and  A.  E.  Keniiell\',  D.Sc $1.00 

Electric  Street  Railways.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston, 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly-,  D.Sc $1.00 

Tables  of  E<iuivalents  of  Units  of  Measure- 
ment. B3'  Carl  Heriiig 50 

Continuous  Current  D3’namos  and  Motors 

By  Frank  P.  Cox.  B.S $2.00 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1880. 

By  Carl  Hering $2.00 

The  Elements  of  .Static  Electricit3'.  B3' 

Philip  Atkins(m,  Ph.D $1.50 

Alternating  Electric  Currents.  By  Edwin  J. 
Houston.  Ph.D.  and  A.  E.  Kennelly-,  D.Sc.  $1.00 
Electric  Heating.  By  E.  J.  Houston  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Ken  nelly',  D.Sc $1,00 

Electromagnetism.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly',  D.Sc $1.00 

Electricity’  in  Electro-Therapeutics.  B3’  E. 
J.  Houston,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Keiinell3’, 

D.Sc $1.00 

Electric  Telephon  v.  B v E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D. 

and  A,  E.  Kennelt3',  D.Sc $1.00 

Electric  Telegraph3'.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennell3',  D.Sc Si. 00 

Alt ernat ing Cu rren ts  of  Electricit3'.  B3'  Gis- 

hert  Kapp T $1.00 

Lectures  on  the  E)lectro-Magnet.  By  Prof. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson $1.00 

Dy  namo  and  Motor  Buildings  for  Amateurs. 

B3’  Lieutenant  C.  I).  Parkliurst Sl.OO 

Reference  Book  of  Tables  and  Forrnuhe  for 
Electric  Street  Raihvav  Engineers.  Bv  E.  A. 

Merrill ' . .$1-00 

Electric  Railway*  Motors.  B3’  Nelson  W. 

Perry .* $1.00 

Practical  Information  for  Telephonists.  By 

T.  D.  Lockwood Sl.OO 

Wheeler's  Chart  of  Wire  <7uages $1.00 

Practical  Tretitise  on  Lightning  Conductors. 

By  H.  W.  Spang 75 

Copies  of  aipv  of  the  above  books  or  of  any 
other  electrical  book  published  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  ariv  address  in  the 
world  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

Washington.  D.  C. 


Principles,  Applicalions  and  Theories. 

For  Students,  I'eachers,  Physicians.  Plnno- 
graphers.  Electricians  and  others. 

By  Edward  P.  Thompson,  M.  E.,  E.  E. 

JVIem.  Amer.  Insi.  Elec.  Engineers.  Amer.  Soc'y 
Mecli.  Engineers,  author  Inventing  as  a 
Science  and  an  Art.  Assisted  bv  LOUIS 
M.  PIGNOLET.  N.  D.  C.HODilES  and 
LUDWIG  (UJTMANN,  E.  E.  With  a 
Chapter  on  ( Generalizations,  A rgu  men  is. 
Theories.  Kindred  Radiations  and  Phe 
notiieiia.  by  Professor  WM.  A.  AN- 
THONY. formerly  of  Cornell  Univei'siiv, 
Past.  Pres.  American  Insl.  El<‘ctrical  En- 
gi  neers. 

THE  BOOK  INVOLVES 
Researi  lies  ut  S^joi  t isyvooile.  LichleiibvM  g. 
Ivai  steii.  H.imnier.  Ihii/gendorf,  Gassiot, 
PI  ticker,  Croi  'k-e>.  U«  >hN  tei  11.  Hertz.  Lenard . 
Koyv.iiski.  I\’..eiiigen,  Kicihi.  Varlev.  Elster. 
(Teitel.  'riionivini.  .1.  .1.  atul  Iclihu  Lodge. 

Syvin  l<  'll.  Saly  ioiii.  1\'<  'wlaiid  . Edison.  Tesla. 
Borgmaiiii.  PiUchlkof.  Meslans,  Cha^.  Henry. 
Braiily',  Siolsiow,  Pupiii.  Stine.  Dtifour.  Syl- 
van us  1*.  Thom p--. ill.  Terrv.  S<TihiitM'.  M'Berty. 
Rice,  Miiichin.  A ])ple3’ar(i.  ‘ Buguet,  Rood, 
Ma3’er,  Murray.  Lafay.  McKay.  Perrin,  Thom- 
son (Lord  K<-l\in.  ami  many  other  eminent 
Pli3'sicists  ami  Elect  rit-iaii-. 


CONTENTS. 

C H A PT ER  1. — node  and  Cathode  phenomena 
in  open  air,  com])ressed  gases  and  Loyv 
vacua. 

CHAPTER  II.- -Action  of  the  magnet  upon 
t he  cat hotle  and  anode  columns  of  liglit, 
and  other  kind  red  occuiTences  in  the  dis- 
charge lube, 

C H A l^TEK  III.  — Electric  i mages.  elect  ro- 
graphs.  anode  and  cathode  dust  pictures, 
ph(»t()  electric  pictu  res,  and  portraits,  bas- 
relief  fac-similes  and  other  curious  pic- 
tures based  iiiioii  dischargem)!' current. 

C H A PT  E R IV. — A node  radiations,  mot  it  ms, 
effects,  straie,  velocil3'  and  kindred  oc- 
currences, such  as  heat  striae  and  sensi- 
tive state. 

CHAPTER  V. — Cathotle  rays  in  high  vacua. 
inside«)f  discharge  lube. 

CHAPTER  VI. — Cathode  ray  s outside  of  dis- 
cha  rge  i ubt*. 

CHAPTERS  VIE  VIII,  IX.  X.  XI.  XII.— Ro- 
entgen Ra3's.  Properties,  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of.  A p];l icai ions.  Iiislrticliotis  on 
electrical  apparatus  for  geiiertilion.  Coii- 
siruclion  of  discharge  lube.  Difficulties 
experienced  and  how  overcome.  Miscel- 
laneous phenomena. 

CHAPTER  XIII  — Roentgen  Ray's  i n diagnosis. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — Generalizations,  theories 

and  kindred  radiatittns. 


At  this  season  the  mind  of  the  dealer  natiir- 
all  V turns  to  novelties,  and  as  the  (Jhio  Electric 
Works,  of  Cleveland  are  the  leaders  and  liead- 
<iuarters  for  supplies  in  this  line,  a word  about 
this  concern  and  its  i)rodLicts  yvill  be  interest- 
ing. In  this  attractive  branch  of  the  science, 
as  in  the  other  branches,  the  leaders  are  young 
men. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Fletcher,  tlie  senior  partner, 
has  been  engaged  in  electrical  pursuits  for  the 
past  twenty  y'ears,  and  his  inventions  have 
been  phenomenalUv  successful-electrically-  and 
comnu‘rciall3'.  The  sale  of  the  electric  light 
for  neckties  has  been  simpEv  yvonderful  since 
its  reduction  to  a ])opiilar  i^ice,  and  thebic3'cle 
electric  light  made  lyv  the  Ohio  com])an  v is  the 
only  one  left  in  the  field,  of  all  tluit  entered 
last  sjn-ing'.  This  successful  light  foi  tlie 
yvheel  yvill  lead  them  all  the  coming  season,  as 
ever3'  part  has  been  perfected  and  the  price  so 
cheapened  that  the  cheap  oil  lights  yvill  be 
releg'ated  to  t he  ash  heap  in  the  spring.  All 
yvho  see  the  neyv  Ohio  Lights  are  emplialic  in 
the  belief  that  electricity*  is  the  only'  thing  in- 
tended for  light  oil  the  yvheel.  Other  inven- 
tions, such  as  cap  lights  for  bands,  miners  and 
clubs,  miniature  lamps,  small  motors,  etc.,  are 
illustrated  in  the  conipan3''s  catalogue  and 
slioyv  the  novel  applications  of  the  current  in 
all  branches  of  the  science.  The  new  electric 
student's  lamp  deserves  special  mention. 

Mr.  J.  W.  IJencke.  the  junior  partner,  yy'as 
for  eleven  3’ears  yvith  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  business 
of  the  Ohio  Electric  Works  was  induced  to 
sey’er  his  connection  yvith  the  Standard  and 
devote  his  time  to  the  financial  part  of  the 
business  and  his  success  is  attested  in  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  concern. 


TO  INVENTORS. 

We  make  a specialt3'  of  manufacturing 
goods  for  iny'entors.  Mane  models,  dies,  do 
experimental  yvork.  make  special  tools,  ma- 
chiner3-,  etc.  Invkxtok's  Handbook  Free. 

CiiK'iniiati  Specialty 

3Ia  1 H 1 factii  rill  J*  Co., 

Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IDEAS  eiiVET^OPED.  Absolute  se- 
* ^ erect’.  Send  for  particulars. 

Advice  and  suggestions  given  free  when  asked 
for.  Correspondence  and  samp'e  orders  solic- 
ited. 25  3'ears  in  business.  Models,  patterns 
and  all  kinds  of  castings  and  machine  work. 

GARDAM  & SON, 

1)0  John  Street.  New  York. 

Improve 

Your  Spare  Time 

You  can  successfull3'  siud3’  at  your  home,  uii 
der  our  direction.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Pers- 
pective, Lettering  and  Mathematics.  Send  for 
catalog;  free.  Penn  Correspondence  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


On  receii)t  "T  a > "i>\-  ''i'  this  work*  Dr.  W.  C.  Roentgen  yv rote  as  folloyvs  ; “I  express  to  3’oii 
1113’  sincere  thanks  for  kindly*  siMiding  mey'our  bonk  “ X Ray'S,"  which  I have  read  yvith  great 
i nterest." 

INMlXTiy  1:  AGE  PI  BEISHIXG  C03I1*AXA  , 

VV.Vl-iri  I]>fG"TO]V,  !>.  c \ 


XHE  IX\"l£X'riVE  .^OE. 


I ». 


PATENTS. 

For  twelve  years  I have  devoted  my 
time  exclusively’  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  api)lications  for 
PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPA'RIGHTS.  to  the  management 
of  interferences,  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validity  of 
patents,  to  making-  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Highest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  hand-book 
on  patents. 

KHESA  G.  DuBOIS, 

IiiTentive  Ape  Buildinp.  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  F.  ABEL, 

Model  Maker,  Mactiiiiist  and  Pattern  Maker, 

All  kinds  of  Specialties  made  for 

Patentees, 

Inventors, 

and  Amateurs-^^ 

Also  Machinery  made  and  improved 
for  Manufacturinff  various  ar- 
ticles of  Trade. 

Certified  Duplicates  of  Patent  Office 
Models  from  Drawing's  and  Specifica- 
tions for  Law  Suits  in  cases  of  In- 
fring'nients. 

Kepa!i*iiij»  Small  Alsicliinery,  eto., 

636  G St..  N.  W.  W.\SHiXGTOx,  D.  C. 
Near  Patent  Office. 


Mason,  Fenwick  & Lawrence, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  E.xperts. 

602  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Established  1861 

References;  Robt.  H.  Martin,  Esq.,  Treas. 
Columbian  University,  Washington.  D.  C.i 
Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  Hon.  John  T.  Heard, 
Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and  many  others. 

We  are  sending  our  handsomely  engraved 
3Sth  anniversary  work  on  Patents. 

FREE  TO  INVENTORS. 


X.  JBAIA.AUF, 

Practical  Mechanician, 

(Established  1855.) 


Constructor  of  Light  Machinery,  Experimenta 


and  Model  Work. 

All  orders  for  Certified  Duplicates  of  Patent 
Office  Models,  and  Models  of  any  Foreign  Pat- 
ents from  Drawings  and  Specifications,  filed  in 
the  Library’  of  the  Patent  Office  for  law  suits  in 
case  of  infringement:  also.  Original  Modelsfor 
Inventors,  and  Models  to  complete  application 
for  Patents,  from  Drawings  and  Specifications 
filed  in  the  Patent  OfiBce. 

731  7th  Street.  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 


EDWARD  P,  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

/^or  i^  yt'ars  of  Cornell. 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  aiid  Foreign  Patents, 

Consulting  Engineers. 

3 t ■>  9 Beekmaii  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car-Equipment.  AJour- 
nal  for  Superintendent  of  Car  De- 
partment. Foreman.  Inspector 
and  Repairer:  and  especially  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
year.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


$25.00 


will  be  given  to  any  per- 
son who  first  sends  us 
the  name  of  a town  wanting  fire  apparatus, 
and  we  will  sell  them. 

Racine  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Racine.  \Vi.<. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  Torming  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

George  G.  Turri,  Registered  Patent  Agent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  knoyvn  throughout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually’  large  num- 
ber if  Patents  for  American  iny’entors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  noyv  be  employed  on  loyver 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectively  before  Australian  capitalists, 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purely  commission  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instructions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required,  and  enclose  one  copy  of  full  specifications  and  drayvings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Building,  Queen  and  Bourke  Streets.  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  $50  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  ifree)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Invtwitors  having  patent  attorneys  are  requested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor's  best  interests. 


" Your  plan  possesses  a great  deal  of  merit."  — 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

WHAT  IS  IT  YOU  WANT 
TO  KNOW? 

ijWrite  our  Department  of  Research  and  In- 
quiry. Ten  years  established.  Limitless  sources 
of  information  throughout  the  world.  Minimum 
fee.  SI. 00.  must  accompany  each  inquiry. 

Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press. 


Hooiiis  O,  lO , 11, 


12  and  IH,  GIO  13th  St.,  N.  yy  ., 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ELECTRICAL 
INVENTORS 

having  new  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  who  wish  to  learn 
what  other  workers  in  the  same  field  of  research  are  doing,  will 
find 


an  invaluable  publication. 

It  is  the  ONLY  Popular.  Brightly  Written.  Xoii-technical. 
yet  scientific.ally  accurate.  Electrical  Journal  made  for  Practical 


People. 

Published  weekly  by 

ELECTRICITY  NEWSPAPER  CO..  136  Liberty  St..  Xew  York  City,  i 


Subscription.  S2.50  per  year. 

Sample  copies  FREE. 

■ELECTRICITY  and  THE  IXVEXTIVE  AGE  will  be  sent  one  year  Itu'SJ.TS 


THERMOMETER  & BAROMETER 

COMBINATION. 


Comtiination  Barometer  and  Thermometer.-  Our  well  known  leader. 
Blue  and  Gilt  back  with  metal  side  posts.  Fancy  top  and  bottom  and  hand- 
some enough  to  decorate  the  home  of  a millionaire.  Extra  well  made  and 
dependable  on  for  showing  changes  in  both  weather  and  temperature.  One 
of  the  biggest  bargains  in  our  list.  A handsome  thermometer,  together -with 
a glass  tube  containing  a chemical  preparation  which  rises  and  falls  by  act- 
ion of  the  atmosphere,  foretelling  correctly  all  changes  in  the  weather. 
This  is  a new  style  storm  glass  and  the  most  reliable  ever  known,  being  in 
use  in  all  signal  service  stations.  The  slightest  change  in  the  atmosphere  in 
some  way  affects  this  glass.  The  thermometer  is  also  of  the  best  quality. 
Both  are  enclosed  in  a stand  with  walnut  top  and  bottom  and  blue  and  gilt 
back.  On  either  side  is  also  a strong  metal  bar  giving  the  whole  great 
strength  and  adding  to  its  appearance.  Altogetlier  it  is  a most  remarkable 
combination  for  the  price  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  our  patrons 
This  is  not  one  of  the  many  cheap  combinations  of  wU.eh  the  market  is 
flooded  which  are  neither  good  for  ornament  or  use  and  ca'  never  he  re- 
lied upon  to  forecast  either  the  weather  or  in  fact  any  r'-;  ,,  * 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  depend  on  the  weather  lu  reports  as 
every  person  who  owns  one  of  our  Combinations,  can  mu  ■:  r his  or  her  fore- 
cast and  tell  exactlv  when  it  will  he  fine,  rainy  and  in  fact  every  change  in 
the  weather.  With  this  you  can  tell  whether  to  put  on  rubbers  and  a mack- 
intosh or  a pair  of  summer  shoes  and  a costly  dress.  Don’t  take  any  more 
chances  about  the  weather  but  he  prepared.  Each  one  packed  securely  in 
a neat  box  so  that  they  can  be  mailed  up  without  any  fear  of  getting  broken 
or  damaged.  Postage  10c.  Price  32c.  Each;  #3.00  l)oz. 


I 


PATENTS. 

Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  aN  to  patentabili  v i .j:. 

Free  of  Charge.  Un  .r;.  t 
Moderate  tcrniN.  nc-iorf 
patent  write  All  •’'''•rma-- 

vice  Free, 

GLASCOCK  4.  CO. 

606  F St,  N,  W.  Washington,  D.  0. 


CROWN  FOUNTAIN  AND  GOLD  PENS. 


MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS 

vlCOLUMBI.AX  EXPO^^^noX,  Ch;.. 
MIDWINTER  I- AIK.  San  Fran. 

CROWN  PEN  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

78  Sx.vTE  Stkeet.  Chic.^oo, 


1 PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  .\X1)ERS(L\  X CO., 

Counsellors  at  Law  , 

700  ythStreet.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

E x a ni  i lUi  I i u II  s \v  i l li  o u t c h a r i/  . 

Inventor's  Guides  free. 


■T.  SCIH’I.rZl!.\<  H. 

Mechanician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Exjieriments. 
Electrical  and  Meieo n'lcyical  I n>Lrunients 
and  liL'^ht  machinery  of  every  de>cription  made 
to  order. 

713  6th  St..  N.  W..  \V.\s n iNdTON.  D.  C. 


fl  Great  Novelty 


E L K C TT^  1 C L KT  H X 

Foi;  THi:  MXKTii:. 

$1.50. 

Complete  with  Puweiful  lh>ckei  I>a  uery  anc 
all  accessories.  ]>ostpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauty. 

Battery  3 1-2  by  3-4  by  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elejraiit  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactory,  and  every  part  is  ‘ruaranleed. 
Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  tba 
is  emblematical,  or  anybedy  who  appreciates 
real  novelty,  can,  by  ordering’  now.  secure 
complete  outfit  for  51. 5<).  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  f«)r  four  new  subscribers. 


GEO.  M.  5LYE, 

(Jeiici'iil  (j)lle('tor  of  Bills  and  riaiiiis, 

Inventive  Age  BTdg,  8th  and  H Sts.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 

TEI.EPHOXE  I51(). 


THINK 


of  somethiiitr  new  and  pro- 
tect the  invention  with  a 
GOOD  patent.  That's  th  e 
wa.v  others  have  acquire  d 
wealth.  Costs  nothing  to 
try.  Names  of  inventors 
wanted-  Send  for  reliable  i i ns  to  inventors  . to 
INVENTIVE  AGE  I’ATENT  BVKEAI  , 
Pub's 'Tiiveiitive  Age,’')  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


An  Offer  of  Interest  to  every  Reader. 


The 


Mechanic’s  Complete  Library 

Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 

ItNFOKlMA'nOJN. 

Compiled  by  THOS.  A.  EDISON.  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 


576 


Fur  I';X(;iXEEKS,  MECHANICS.  ARTISANS.  ELECTRICIANS, 
and  MACHINESTS. 


OVER  2.000  SUBJECTS. 


620  Pages. 


PAGES. 


Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Nutshell. 

Statistics  of  all  kinds.  Rules,  'fables.  Curious  Facts  inimuierabh*,  Data  »>f  untold  value. 
ALE  AliOUT  MACIIIXLRV.  KLLCTKICITV  in  all  of  its  dilTicult  detailsexhaust- 
ively  treated,  (llossary  of  technical  terms.  How  to  make  batteries  and 
work  dviiamos.  tluiroiiybly  ccjmprehensive  work. 

ITi'vo  Ooolisi  ill  Oii«‘.  Price:  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  $1.00. 

iv)  Special  offer  to  new  subscribers — book  and  iNVKNTivi:  A(.i- 

one  year  poslat^e  paid  to  any  add  res'«.,.  on  ly  Tells  all  about  jmteiits. 


fl  Little  Treastjre  o?  Uniuersal  KnowJledge 


Saves  labor,  time  and  money.  Peculiar  to  itself— information  not  found  else- 
where. EZverv  countr\'  tlescribed.  a map  t)f  everv  state.  Worlliv  of  the  name 
it  bears.  A :\ >^  \V1 : L I X 0>  . We 

have  never  offered  a ^'realer  barji'atn. 


Prices : 


Limp  Cloth,  25  cts.; 


Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  50  cts. 


Jft?;  The  25c  edition  l(.>  new  subscribers  to  '‘Tnventi  ve  Ajre,'*-  -51.15  for  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


How  TO  Build  || 

Dynamo-  Jj 
..Electric  I 
Machinery  || 

EDWARD  TRfVIfil  || 

IllUiTRAUt)  . T . 


Everybody's  Hand  Book  of  Electricity. 

With  a f>'lossary  of  electrical  terms  and  tables 
for  wirinsr.  Hy  Edward  Trevert. 
illustrations.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  5b  cents.  Payter, 

25  cents. 

Electric  Railway  Engineering. 

Embracing  practical  hints  upon  power-house 
dynamos,  motor,  and  line  construction.  Bv  Ed- 
ward Trevert.  Cloth,  12mo.  $2.00 


Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors. 

And  all  about  them.  By  Edward  'Trevert. 
Cloth  12mo.  50  cents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications,  p- 

By  Edward  Trevert.  A book  complete  on  all 
subjects  of  electricity.  Price,  i $2.00 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electro*Plating.’ 

By  Edward  Trevert.  75  pages,  limpo  cloth, 50c. 


Electric  Hotor  Construction  for  Amateurs. 

By  Lieut.  C.  D.  Parkhurst.  lt>mo.,  115  pages, 
illustrated,  cloth.  Price,  51.00 

An  excellent  little  book,  g’iving  working 
drawings. 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables, 

For  arc,  incandescent  lighting  and  motor  cir- 
cuits. By  A.  E.  Watson.  Price,  75 cents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro^Hagnetism. 

By  1).  F.  Connor,  C.  E.  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting book  which  everybody  should  read. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

How  to  HuiUl  I>yiiamo-Klectrie  Ma<  hinery. 

A complete  and  ]>ractical  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  By 
Edward  T revert.  With  working  drawings,S2.56. 

Questions  & Answers  about  Eleetrudty. 

A -firsi  book  for  students.  Theory  of  elec- 
tricity-and  magnetism.  'Edited  by  Edward  T. 
Bubkr,  2d.  Cloth,  12mo.  50  cents. 


How  to  Biiibl  A Fifty  Light  l>ynamo. 

f>r  Four  H.  I\  motor.  By  A.  B.  Watson 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents 

How  to  Make  and  Vse  a Telei)hone. 

By  fieo.  H.  Cary.  A.  M.  A thorough^  and 
i>ractical  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.00 

Aritiunetie  of  Magnetism  & Kleetricity. 

Up  to  date.  The  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subiect.  Now  readv.  Bv  John  T.  Morrow,  M. 
E.,  and  Thorburn  Reid.  M.  E.,  A.  M.,  Associate 
Members,  American  Institute  of  Electrical^En- 
gineers.  ^'l.OO 

Eleetricity  for  Sti^dents. 

Bv  Edward  Trevert.  Fully  illustrated. 
P.ound  in  a neat  clotli  binding.  Price,  Postpaid 

$1.00 

XAperimental  Electricity. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries, bells,  dynamos,  motors,  telephones,  tele- 
graphs, electric  bells,  etc.  A very  useful  book» 
iinely  illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 


Address  THE  INVENTIVE  AQE, 

WASHINGTON,  D 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE 
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GREAT  PREMIUM  OFFER  = = 

Valuable 

Sensible 

Economical 


Zell  s Condensed  Cyclopedia 

Always  Sold  at  $6.50  Complete. 

Complete  in  One  Volume.  A Compendium  of  Universal  Information,  Embracing  Ag- 
riculture, Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy,  Banking,  Biblical 
Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Conchology,  Cosmography 
Ethics,  The  Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Heraldry,  History,  Hy- 
draulics, Hygiene,  Jurisprudence,  Legislation,  Literature,  Logic,  Mathematics 
Mechanical  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Metaphysics,  Mineralogy,  Military  Science,  Min- 
ing', Medicine,  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Affairs, 
Physics,  Physiology,  Political  Economy,  Rhetoric,  Theology,  Zoology,  &c. 

Brought  down  to  the  Year  1890.  Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth 
with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  every  Term  and  Proper 
name,  by  L.  Colange,  LL.D.  Handy  Book  for  Quick  Ref- 
erence. Invaluable  to  the  Professional  Man,  Student,  Far- 
mer, Working-Man,  Merchant,  Mechanic.  Indispensable 
to  all. 

In  this  work  all  subjects  are  arranged  and  treated  just  as  words  simply  are  treated 
in  a dictionary--alphabetically,  and  all  capable  of  subdivision  are  treated  under  sepa- 
rate heads;  so  that  instead  ot  one  long  and  wearisome  article  on  a subject  being  given, 
it  is  divided  up  under  various  proper  heads.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  any  particular 
point  ot  a subject  only,  you  can  turn  to  it  at  once,  without  a long,  vexatious,  or  proht- 
less  search.  It  is  a great  triumph  ot  literary  effort,  embracing,  in  a small  compass  and 
for  little  money,  more  (we  are  conhdent)  than  was  ever  before  given  to  the  public,  and 
will  prove  itselt  an  exhaustless  source  of  information,  and  one  of  the  most  appreciated 
works  in  every  familv. 

It  cannot  in  any  sense-as  is  the  case  with  most  books--be  regarded  as  a luxury, 
but  will  be  in  daily  use  wherever  it  is,  by  old  and  young,  as  a means  of  instruction 
and  increase  ot  usetul  knowledge. 

Thousands  of  leading  men  offer  the  highest  testimonials.  It  is  not  a cheap  work 
it  is  standard. 

Never  before,  even  in  this  age  ol  cheap  books,  was  such  a splendid  offer  made,  viz: 

Cyclopedia,  Postage  Paid.  4!!^ 

Inventive  Age,  One  Year, 

An  Extra  Copy  of  Cyclopedia  to  any  person  sending  us  Six  New  Subscribers.  The  Same  Offer  is  made  to 

old  Subscribers  renewing  for  another  term. 

Address  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE;  INVENTIVE  AGE 


Want  an  Honest  Made  Wheel? 


One  you  can  aI\jUays  depend 
on  Under  the  severest  tests? 


Buy  a 


cR 


aW 


i=Q 


rD 


It  is  tlie 
f3est  Bicycle  om 
tlie  Alarlcet. 


None  can  Compare  with  our  Highest  Grades  Re= 
duced  to  $60  and  $75. 


g'ive  a g-ood  discount  for  casli  and  make  the  best  terms  on  time. 

A few  special  samples — new  but  ‘‘specked"  by  Hies — will  be  dis- 
posed of  at  half  price.  'Wjx'sliiiig't.oii 

The  National  Cycle  & Entertainment  Co., 

argest  Riding  Academy  in  the  City.  <)vp;k  9th  st.  Wing,  Ckntek  M.\kket. 
Patrons  Taught  Free. 


Type  Foundry. 


Printing  Presses. 


W.  C.  NEWTON  & CO., 


Electrotypers 
■■■■'  Engravers. 


Printing  inks. 


Machinests  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Special  Machin- 
ery, 


Half-tone  and  Line  Engraving, 
Wood  Engraving. 


Electrotype  Duplicates  at 
Low  Rates. 


We  make  a specialty  (tf  Hiie'eiiiiTaviiijrs  from  Patent  C)ffice 
Drawiiijrs  and  PliotofTraplis  of  Machinery. 

622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N W. 
AVAS^MINC^TOIV,  1>.  C. 


Maiiufacliirers  Roller  Cnnijiusitidii.  Printers’  Mimeograph  and  Duplicating  Rollers. 


E.  W.  ANDERSON,  Prest. 


G.  H.  PARMELEE,  Sec’y 


THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 

705  G ST.,  N.  W., 
WASHINOXON,  n.  C. 


PATENT  FEES  REDUCED, 


Memberstiip  $1,00  per  Year. 


This  Union  enifiloys  the  best  skill  and 
professional  ability  in  the  service  of  its 
members. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Address  THE  INVENTORS’  UNION,  ■ 


-rOtS  <3!r  sti-eet,  N.  W, 


WASHIIVGTTOIV,  13.  C 


To  each  member  a copy  of  TtiE  I.nventive  Age  or  some  other  leading  scientific 
magazine  will  be  sent  one  year  free. 


Diplomas, 


BilLHeads, 


Bonds, 


Letter = 
Heads, 


^-hecks, 


-ards, 


1 rafts, 


Notes, 


Certificates 
of  Stock,  6:c 


Andrew  B.  Qraham 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

• AH  kinds  of  Commercial  and  • 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  • 

• Guaranteed  . . . . • 


Photo=Uthographing 


Telephone  1031. 


OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DIVlSlONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

4.38-400  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS., DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnisULng  the  Official  Gazette,  weekly  issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
floerraphic  v.’ork  re«tuired  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  again  been  awarded  to  us, 
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TIVOLI’S  WATERFALL  HARNESSED. 

A Great  Power  Known  to  the  Ancients  Does  Duty 
in  Lighting  Modern  Rome. 

The  genius  of  the  19tli  century  has  shaken  hands 
with  that  of  the  4th  century  B.  C.,  in  a utilization  of 
power  which  has  benefited  in  a marked  degree  the 
modern  city  of  Rome  the  Eternal  City. 

All  tourists  to  the  Italian  capital  who  have  a day 
to  spare  take  a trip  to  Tivoli,  18  miles  away. 


Virgil,  Ovid  and  others  of  the  Augustan  age  have 
celebrated  its  beauties. 

Its  temples  were  strikingly  ornate  and  the  ruins 
of  some  of  its  buildings  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  anticpiity  in  Italy. 

Part  of  the  old  city  wall  still  exists,  and  on  the 
edg-e  of  a cliff  is  a .small  circular  structure,  the 
temple  of  Sibyl,  which  is  familiar  to  the  world  in 
the  reproductions  by  painters,  brush  and  the  photo 
graphic  art.  This  temple  ha>  eighteen  columns 


abundant  means,  intended  to  construct  a grijuj)  of 
specimens  i.f  Orecian  temples  and  ]jalaces  which 
he  had  visited  in  his  travels.  He  copied  mostly 
from  Athenian  structures.  He  filled  these  buildings 
with  works  of  art.  man;,'  of  which  have  been  un- 
earthed and  are  a delight  and  wonder  to  artists  of 
modern  times.  Here  was  found  the  C'enus  de 
Medici,  the  Mosaic  of  •‘Pliny's  doves"  the  Eaun  of 
the  C'ajiitol  and  artificial  gardens  and  streams  were 
constructed  around  the-e  magnificent  edifices. 


Tibur  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  an  elevation  830  feet  aliove  the  .sea. 
It  was  founded  away  back  in  legendary  times  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  It  abounds  in 
memories  of  celebrated  Romans.  Horace  and 
Macaenus  here  resided  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
former  in  his  celebrated  (Ides.  Dionysius,  Pliny. 


Til!';  F.VI.I.s  ol-'  TUciI.], 

built  of  travertine  and  was  erected  in  the  first  cen- 
tury i.)f  our  era.  Tliere  is  a smaller  temple  w'nich  i e 
sembles  the  Temple  of  Eortuna,  and  part  of  the 
forum  i.s  still  standing,  but  the  great  attraction  for 
antiquarians  and  tourists  is  the  renowned  Hadrian’s 
Villa.  This  collection  of  buildings  is  a study  of 
ancient  architecture.  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  had 


Hut  what  we  ha^  e to  do  with,  is  tlie  famous  water- 
fall formed  by  the  River  Arno  tlowing  ijver  the  cliff 
on  which  stands  the  city. 

This  is  an  artificial  fall,  made  by  diverting  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  of  th.e  river  into  .i  channel 
by  means  of  two  long  tunnels  through  the  rock. 

Cofitinued  on  pai^c  lo- 
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n.WK  YOU  seen  I'Alison's  mreat  zoetrope.  thaumat- 
i'0]5e.  phenakiscope,  zoogyrcfscope,  zoo])raxinoscoi)e. 
kiiietoscope.  cineinatoifrap.  inaiftiiscoite.  vitascope, 
fanta.scope  and  biograph? 

( )ne  ticket  pennit.s  the  bearer  to  see  all  these  g'reat 
inventiniis.  Children  half-price. 


( )x  our  front  page  we  give  an  illustration  of  the 
famous  falls  of  Tivoli.  The  fact  is  any  kind  of 
waterfall  now  a days,  ha.s  the  e.special  faculty  of 
iittracting  the  industrial  world.  Anything  that 
will  by  its  own  momentum  propel  a turbine  wheel 
with  sufficient  force  to  whirl  a dynamo  strongly 
enough  to  grenerate  electricity',  is  just  now  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest.  It  is  a well  known  fact  ‘:hat 
electricity  can  be  generated  cheaper  by  the  natural 
power  of  water  than  in  any  other  way,  and  for  this 
reason  eyery  waterfall  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  that  has  sufficient  ilow  of  living  water  the 
year  round  to  propel  a dynamo,  is  being  rapidly 
absorbed  by  syndicates  for  the  jiurpcfses  of  future 
deyelopment.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  jjosses- 
sion  of  waterfalls  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  re- 
member that  they  have  a marketable  value  of  no 
.small  consequence. 

A NKW  burner  of  petroleum  has  been  invented  in 
Austria  by  K.  Ditmars.  The  new  burner  by  the 
application  of  an  incandescent  burner,  is  said  to 
produce  the  same  beautiful  effect  as  incandescent 
gas,  and  to  be  much  more  economical.  The  ex- 
terior burners  differs  but  slig-htly  from  the  ordi- 
nary petroleum  burner.  It  is  its  interior  mechan- 
ism which  ])roduces  the  Bunsen  light,  a mellow 
clear,  white  light  of  e.xciuisite  softness.  This  effect 
is  obtained  from  the  formation  of  an  extraordi- 
narily intense  heat,  by  which  the  incandescent 
body  is  brought  to  incandescence,  iiromoting-  com- 
bustion without  heating  the  petroleum  balloon  or 
burner,  and  completely  e.xhausting  the  petroleum, 
not  leaving  the  most  remote  trace  of  unpleasant 
odor,  as  it  most  frequently  the  case  where  petro- 
leum is  used  as  light.  This  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant invention,  if  it  should  result  in  doing  away 
with  the  unpleasant  fumes  that  arise  from  petro- 
leum lights  when  turned  low.  No  invention  that 
we  know  of  has  ever  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  long-sought-for  result. 

For  two  thousand  years  the  infidel  has  mooted 
the  idea  of  Hell,  and  scouted  the  idea  of  eternal 
fires  that  are  said  to  be  llaming  in  that  last  resort 
of  crime  and  sin.  They  have  denied  the  existence 
of  eternal  fire  on  scientific  g'rounds.  They  claim 
that  eternal  fires  no  more  exist  than  perpetual 
motion.  Now  an  inventor  comes  into  the  arena  of 


public  notice  with  a new  process  by  which  he 
claims  to  have  invented  an  unquenchable  fire.  It 
is  said  that  this  new  substance  is  non-explosive,  of 
a pasty  nature,  easily  ignited,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished by  any  known  way.  The  inventor 
claims  that  this  substance  can  be  created  at  so 
small  an  expense  that  it  will  readily  take  the  place 
of  coal  for  heating-  purposes,  and  that  it  is  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  all  other  flame  and  heat  pro- 
ducers. ( )ne  of  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this 
new  discovery  is  the  fact  that  this  fire  is  both  flame 
and  fuel  itself.  All  that  is  necessaiw-  is  to  smear 
the  bottom  of  a frying  pan,  hang-  your  veal  cutlet 
over  it,  suspended  on  a wire,  ig'nite  the  paste  with 
a parlor  match,  and  your  cutlets  will  soon  be  done 
to  the  King's  taste.  A half  a pound  of  this  paste 
will  last  for  cooking  purposes  several  days,  and  the 
cost  IS  only  nominal.  If  there  is  any  truth  what- 
ever in  the  report  of  Mr.  Floyd's  discovery-  the  in- 
fidel will  have  to  take  a back  seat  and  g'ive  tlie 
de.vil  a chance. 

Thk  man  who  buys  a one  year  old  Jersey  heifer 
and  e.xpects  from  that  source  cream  for  coffee  the 
ne.xt  morning  is  like  the  growler  who  has  been 
g-rowling  ever  since  the  election  of  McKinley  be- 
cause the  era  of  prosperity  lias  not  already  begun. 
<Jn  the  4th  day  of  next  March  McKinley  will  be 
inaug'urated  and  eleven  days  thereafter  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  will  be  called  and  in  thirty 
days  thereafter  a tariff  bill  will  be  placed  upon  the 
National  Statue  Book  which  will  bring  revenue 
enough  to  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  e.xpenses  of 
carrying  on  the  Government,  and  will  also  afford 
a moderate  incidental  protection  to  a large  number 
of  our  industries  which  still  need  some  defense 
against  the  pauper  labor  wages  of  Europe.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  era  of  prosperity  will  begin, 
and  the  Invkxtiv?;  Auk  jiredicts  that  when  this 
prosperity  beg'ins  it  will  be  gradual,  solid,  and  good 
for  a g'reat  number  of  years.  The  United  States  is 
naturally  the  richest  nation  on  earth.  ( )ur  trouble 
is  not  on  account  of  money  matters:  our  trouble  is 
not  on  account  of  free  trade  or  protection,  it  is 
larg-ely  because  of  the  want  of  Statesmanship 
among'  our  politicians.  With  wise  statesmanship 
would  come  naturally  a wise  arrangement  of  oui 
monetary  and  tariff  systems.  We  need  more  pat- 
riotism and  less  pelf  hunting  in  the  United  States. 
The  will  of  the  peojile  is  no  longer  the  law  of  poli- 
tics. but  the  law  of  politics  seems  to  be  the  will  of 
the  professional  politicians.  Give  us  more  patriots 
and  less  politicians  and  this  country  will  be  strong, 
prosperous  and  glorious. 


Ir'  the  United  States  should  come  in  deadly  con- 
tact with  Spain  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
Cuban  question  it  would  certainly  be  a Colossus 
pitted  ag^'ainst  a Eiliputian.  The  total  p-ipulation 
of  Spain  is  only  nineteen  millions,  while  that  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  over  seventy 
millions,  (jne  third  of  the  entire  jiopulation  of 
Spain  is  composed  of  absolutely  unlettered  people, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  but  patriotic.  ( )ne  half  of 
the  population  have  no  profession  whatever.  Five 
million  of  them  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, ninetj'-seven  thousand  are  office-holders,  and 
si.xty-four  thousand  are  u])on  the  retired  military 
and  civil  lists.  There  are  forty-four  thousand 
school  teachers,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  are 
females.  There  are  thirty  thousand  doctors,  forty- 
three  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  nuns  : and  out  of  the  total  population  can 
be  counted  about  one  hundred  thousand  mendi- 
cants. There  is  one  feature  of  .Spanish  life  that  is 
quite  unique,  and  that  is  the  intense  love  of  bull 
fighting.  During  last  year  there  were  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  bull  fights  in  Spain,  in 
which  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
bulls,  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  horses, 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
killed.  There  were  twenty-three  famous  matadores 
eng'ag'ed  in  these  bull  fights,  and  they  were  paid 
for  their  services  two  hundred  and  twenty  one 


thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  most  re- 
nowned of  the  matadores  received  about  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  each  battle.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  Guerrita  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
matadores.  He  appeared  in  sixty-eight  fights, 
killed  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  bulls,  and  re- 
ceived fift^'-one  thousand  dollars  for  his  bloody 
work,  which  is  one  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 

salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 

♦ 

has  been  reported  that  the  interest  in  bull  fighting 
is  diminishing  in  Spain.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  such  is  not  the  case.  If  Spain  should 
ever  match  her  steel  with  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
west,  in  trying  to  settle  the  jirinciples  of  human 
rights,  she  will  find  that  bull  fighting  and  Yankee 
fighting  are  very  different  kinds  of  pastimes. 

The;  recent  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  cuttin.g  down  the  Patent  Office  rules  from  twer 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  eighty-seven,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  clearer  and  more  concise 
has  e.xcited  much  unfavorable  comment  from  lead- 
ing attorneys.  While  performing  the  work,  the- 
Commissioner,  through  deference  to  the  Patent- 
Bar  Association  of  this  citj',  appointed  a committee 
of  several  experienced  patent  lawyers  to  g^o  over 
the  new  rules  and  submit  such  suggestions  and 
amendments  as  they  deemed  proper.  After  the 
Committee  had  spent  much  of  its  valuable  time  in 
daily  meetings  and  careful  analysis  of  all  the 
P'lints  involved,  a report  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner. who  completely  ignored  it  and  issued 
the  rules  as  they  were  prepared  by  him.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  the  Commissioner  has  ignored 
the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  profession  practic- 
ing^ before  the  Patent  Office.  Wiien  he  took  the 
jihoto-lithographic  contract  away  from  Norris  Peters 
K Co.  and  gave  it  to  a gang  of  incompetent  politicians 
backed  up  by  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  State  both 
financially  and  .influentially,  he  was  flooded  with 
petitions  and  letters  from  eminent  members  of  the 
Patent  Law  profession  from  all  parts.of  the  United 
.States  urging  him  to  place  the  work  in  competent 
hands.  His  predecessors  had  alw.ays  recognized  such 
appeals,  but  he  ignored  them.  In  the  present 
change  of  the  Office  rules  we  can  see  no  cause  for 
grave  apiirehensions,  because  a new  Commissioner 
will  soon  be  installed,  and  the  old  rules  restored  or 
the  new  ones  amended  to  eliminate  Haws.  This 
can  be  as  easily  done  as  the  costh'  Count  Misty- 
witz’  concessions  were  promptly  revoked  b^'  the 
Emperor  of  China.  We  ought  to  give  the  present 
Commissioner  the  credit  which  he  deserves  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  copies  of  patents  from  twent3'- 
five  to  five  cents  each,  and  also  for  a more  com- 
modious Attorneys’  Room,  the  excellent  annual 
reports  he  has  made  to  Congress  and  other  sundry 
matters. 

Evidences  of  Wealth  Throughout  the  Industrial 
World. 

In  1870  the  property  of  the  United  States  was 
valued  hy  the  census  authorities  at  $30,000,000,000  in 
currencj’',  or  $24,000,000,000  in  gold.  In  1890  that 
property  had  so  increased  in  value  that  it  was 
worth  $65,000,000,000  in  gold.  In  twenty  years  the 
people  of  this  land  added  to  their  tangible  possess- 
ions property  to  the  value  of  $41,000,000,000  in  gold. 
But  more  important  are  the  facts  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  vast  accumulations  of  recently- 
acquired  riches.  The  census  of  1850  estimated  the 
number  of  real  estate  owners  in  the  United  States 
in  that  year  as  1,500,000.  Therefore,  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  census,  6.47  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  35.95  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  country 
were  possessed  of  real  estate,  either  free  or  encum- 
bered with  debt.  The  census  of  1890  reports  6,066,- 
417  families  living  in  houses  or  upon  farms  owned 
hy  themselves.  Of  this  number  4,369,527  owned 
their  farms  and  homes,  free  from  all  mortgag-e  en- 
cumbrance. In  addition,  there  were  many  other 
owners  of  real  estate,  besides  these  owners  of  houses 
and  farms  used  as  homes.  The  owners  of  homes 
free  from  debt  made  up  6.98  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion and  34.93  per  cent  of  our  families  in  1890.  Tak- 
ing the  individual  as  the  unit,  the  improvement  is 
equal  to  5t)  per  cent.  The  facts  cited  show  that, 
whatever  ma_v  be  our  present  transient  indications 
of  pros])erity,  we  have  in  them  from  33  to  50  per 
cent  more  ground  for  expecting  such  prosperity 
than  had  our  fathers  in  1850. 


THE  IKVENTIVE  AGE- 


Tivoli’s  Waterfall  Harnessed. 

Continued  from  first  page. 

This  was  done  to  prevent  tlie  recurrence  of  inun- 
dations like  that  of  1826  which  destroyed  a part  of 
Tivoli.  The  fall  is  330  feet  in  height  and  it  is  very 
beautiful. 

Modern  science  has  utilized  this  v'ast  flow  of  water 
by  causing  it  to  furnish  the  power  by  which  the 
imperial  city  of  Rome  is  now  lighted. 

In  this  plant  there  are  nine  Pelton  wheels  and  the 
current  is  generated  by  alternators,  six  in  number, 
giving  a current  of  500  volts  and  45  amperes.  The 
transmission  over  the  eighteen  miles  of  distance  to 
the  city,  is  effected  by  standard  copper  cables,  sup- 
ported with  double  shed  oil  insulators,  designed  by 
an  Italian  electrician.  There  is  a loss  of  about 
twentv  per  cent  in  the  transit  but  the  remainder 
has  been  found  ample  to  supply  the  present  needs 
of  Rome. 

In  the  illustration  we'present  to  our  readers  a view 
of  the  falls  of  Tivoli  which  are  used  for  the  above 
purpose. 

Modern  Rsme  is  not  dead  nor  moribund  and  what 
remains  of  its  famous  ruins  are  difficult  to  disco\ei 
— a guide  is  necessary  to  visit  the  most  interesting 
places.  The  Coliseum,  the  Capitoline.  the  Forum 
and  the  A rch  of  Constantine  are  grouped  together 
but  aside  from  this  collection  of  ruins,  stranger, 
would  not  be  impressed  by  the  antit|uit\  of  the  cit^  , 
for  the  Rome  of  to  day  is  a busy  metropolis  of  a quar- 
qI  3^  million  people  solid  blocks  of  business  houses 
tower  above  its  streets  and  prosperous  ^ looking 
dwellings  of  modern  architecture  line  its  avenues. 
The  historic  Tiber  has  been,  under  the  present  King 
Humbert,  walled  up  with  mighty  -buttresses  of 
masonry  throughout  its  entire  course  through  the 
citv,  and  though  this  was  done  mainly  to  furnish 
work  to  the  starving  poor  of  Rome,  yet  the  spirit  of 
and  improvement  is  abroad  in  the  land  and 
the  arc  light  shining  through  streets  where  once 
the  chariots  rumbled  in  the  gloom  and  titfiil  g^lare 
of  torches  is  linking  the  present  to  the  past  with 
that  mvsterious  invisible  chain  of  electricity  now 
such  a potent  factor  in  our  civilization. 

A New  Submarine  Boat. 

A contract  has  been  let  to  the  Columbia  Iron 
Works,  Baltimore,  for  a vessel  which  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  present  method  of  recovering  car- 
goes of  sunken  ships  and  of  wrecking^generally , if 
what  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  is  verified  by  its 


larg-e  enough  to  demonstrate  the  working  of  its  in- 
ventor’s ])lans,  as  it  will  accommodate  several  men. 
and.  it  is  claimed,  can  be  submerged  to  a distance 
of  at  lea.st  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  if 
desired. 

Compressed  air  and  electricity  enter  largely  into 
the  operation  of  this  boat,  which  has  been  called  ,1 
■’submarine  locomotive,"  as  it  is  planned  to  travel 


In  tlie  engine-room  i.s  also  1...  aloj'  an  . • ■ 

pressor  and  receiver.s  fc^r  renewing  i;;e  a::'  . '• 

by  the  crew  and  al.so  to  furnish  t'.ie  air  nei  ; . 

to  supply  the  divers  when  operati  ng-  o',iis;''.  .;.e 

vessel.  .\s  a man  working  should  have  . ti.ir’v 

cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  hour,  at  first  -Iglr  it  wouh. 
appear  that  it  would  require  a large  reservoir  ^ airac- 
ity  to  carry  sufficient  air  to  last  the  crew  fo-r  the 


sunk.  It  is.  as  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  divided  into  four  compartments,  called 
respectivelv,  theengine  and  living  room,  the  driver’s 
room,  with  an  intermediate  air-lock  compaitment. 
and  a forward  lookout  and  operating-  compartment. 
In  the  engine-room  is  placed  a steam  boiler  and 
engine,  which  is  used  for  propulsion  when  floating- 
on  the  surface  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  means  of 


forty-eight  hours,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consid 
eration  that  the  air  is  compressed  into  tanks  to 
about  one-seventieth  of  its  bulk  when  in  its  free 
state,  it  is  seen  that  very  small  reservoir.-^  are  re- 
quired. The  carbonic-acid  g-as  which  is  formed, 
being  the  heaviest,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
where  it  is  pumped  out,  or  it  may  be  again  vitalized 
by  passing  it  through  certain  chemicals.  Various 
steam  and  electric  pumps  for  handling-  the  water 


new  Sl'BM.^KINK  KO.VT. 

along-  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  lake  after  it  has  been 


NPfW  SrBM.-^KIXE  BO-Vr. 


work.  The  craft  is  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  sub- 
marine boat,  and  is  being  built  for  the  Lake  Sub- 
marine Co.,  -.f  Baltimore.  Its  dimensions  are  as 
follows;  Length.  36  feet;  diameter.  feet.  It  is  to 
be  constructed  of  three-eighth-inch  steel  plates,  and 
will  have  a 2.000  candle-power  electric  light  and  be 
operated  by  a thirty  horse-power  engine  for  com- 
pressing air,  furnishing  motive  power  and  operat- 
ing the  electric  plant.  While  this  boat  is  only  in- 
tended to  be  of  an  experimental  character,  it  will  be 


the  screw  propeller.  A dynamo  is  also  provided, 
which  may  be  connected  to  the  steam  engine  for 
charging  the  storage-battery  cells  located  in  locker> 
on  each  side  of  the  boat.  This  dynamo  may  also  be 
used  as  a motor,  and  can  be  disconnected  from  the 
engine  and  used  for  running  the  propeller  when  sub- 
merged. if  desired,  although  the  method  preferred 
is  that  of  direct  propulsion  through  the  medium  of 
the  forward  motor  geared  direct  to  the  axle  of  the 
forward  wheels. 


ballast  are  also  located  in  this  compartment. 

Forward  of  the  living-room  and  connected  there- 
with through  air-tight  doors  and  the  air-lock  com- 
partment is  the  diver’s  room.  This  has  a door 
0])ening  outward  situated  in  the  bottom,  throug-h 
which  the  divers  may  readily  pass  in  and  out  with- 
out assistance  from  an3'  one.  This  bottom  door  can 
never  be  opened  until  there  is  a pressure  t.if  airinthe 
diver’s  room  equal  to  the  pressure  of  water  on  the 
exterior,  corresponding-  to  the  depth  i.if  water  the 
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vessel  may  be  in.  When  these  pressures  are  equal, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  hands  of  a pressure  pauq-e 
in  the  conipartnient.  the  door  may  Vie  opened  and 
no  water  will  come  into  the  interi(jr.  Tliis  pressure 
is  maintained  at  all  times  while  the  divers  are  oper- 
ating on  the  exterior  of  the  vessel,  yet  bv  means  of 
the  air-lock  compartment  thet’  can  pass  from  the 
diver's  compartment  to  the  livinq-rooni  as  freijuent- 
Iv  as  required.  In  the  diver's  room  is  also  ]ilaced  a 
telephone,  a hose  reel,  hoistinq  enqine.  and  all  the 
various  ■[)araphernalia  required  in  wreckinq  oper- 
ation. In  fact,  it  is  a complete  workshop  which  the 
diver  always  has  at  hand,  without  havinq  to  be 
hauled  to  the  surface  every  time  he  wants  a hammer, 
saw.  etc. 

Forward  of  the  diver's  room  is  the  lookout  ci3m- 
partment.  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  normal.  Tins 
is  the  jiilot-house  when  traveliipqon  the  bottom.  In 
it  the  operator  also  contia.ils  the  hoistinq  machine 
and  derrick  for  transferrinq  the  carq-o  from  the 
sunken  shi]),  etc.  He  also  has  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  boat  and  supervises  the  work  of  the 
divers. 

It  is  calculated  that  vessels  of  this  class  can  be 
built  to  witlistand  the  pressure  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet  Ijelow  the  surface,  and  remain 
several  days  on  the  bottom,  if  necessary.  It  is  not 
thouirht.  however,  that  wreckiipq  will  be  carried  on 
at  this  depth,  e.xcejit  in  a few  instances. 

The  advantaqes  claimed  for  the  Lake  boat  are 
many.  They  are: 

'Tt  is  capable  of  beinq-  submerqed  to  any  desired 
depth  and  aq'ain  raised  to  the  surface,  wlien  sub- 
merq'ed.  or  when  it  is  capable  of  beinq  propelled 
when  on  the  surface,  when  submerqed,  or  when  on 
the  bottom,  as  required.  Many  of  the  operations 
in  raisinq  vessels,  removinq"  carqoes,  etc.,  can  be 
performed  without  q'oinq  outside  of  the  vessel. 

"The  vessel  is  capable  of  searchinq- the  bottom  by 
electric  liqdit  in  locatinq  wrecks.  The  divers  are 
■always  Opel  atinq- under  the  eyes  and  within  hear- 
inqof  others,  and  in  case  of  accidents  cif  any  kind, 
can  immediately  receive  assistance.  Work  from  it 
can  be  carried  on  day  and  niqht  and  in  stormy 
weather.  It  can  be  used  in  layinq'  foundations  for 
piers,  bridq-es,  docks,  liqht-houses.  breakwaters, 
locks  for  c.anals,  etc.,  all  the  operations  of  mininq 
and  handlinq'  of  stone  beinq  accotnplished  bv  power. 
It  will  also  be  of  use  in  removinq  obstructions,  such 
as  rocks,  shinq-le,  etc.,  from  entrances  to  harbors, 
all  the  drillinq  operations  beinq  accomplished  by 
power,  the  workmen  remaininq  in  atmosph.ere  at 
normal  pressure  while  on  the  bottom.  It  can  also 
be  used  in  recoverinq  victims  of  shipwreck,  whose 
bodies  are,  as  a rule,  never  recovered  by  divers." 

A small  model  has  already  been  tested  at  Atlantic 
fliq'hlands,  M.  J..  where  three  men  submerq’ed  the 
b<iat  and  worked  it  alonq  the  l)ottom,  as  well  as 
leavinq'  it  under  water  and  pickinq'  ujj  articles 
which  had  been  thrown  to  the  bottom  by  spectators 
of  the  test. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Manufacturers'  Record 
for  this  article  and  illustrations. 


Disreputable  Patent  Competitions. 

We  have  receitly  received  a copy  of  a paper 
issued  by  a firm  of  Washin,q;ton  ])atent  attorneys 
claiminq  that  a million  copies  of  their  journal  are 
reqularly  printed  and  who  offer  monthly  medals 
and  prizes  for  especial  ability  in  invention,  to  in- 
ventors takinq  out  patents  throuqh  their  aqenc3'. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  ‘'catch-pennv"  devices 
brinqinq  discredit  upon  the  patent  system  of  this 
country.  In  the  heat  of  securinq-  prize  money, 
3’ounq  men  and  mechanics  are  induced  to  take 
out  patents  upon  unsaleable  inventions,  scjuanderinq 
money  and  time  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  no  one  ex- 
cept the  patent  attorneys.  Perhaps  for  sale  abroad 
such  a medal  may  qive  an  undue  importance  to  a 
trivial  invention,  but  we  cannot  see  any  way  in 
which  such  a sv’stem  can  l)e  of  advantaq''e  in  leq'iti 
mate  business.  Xo  one  who  has  ever  patented  an 
invention  has  failed  to  receive  from  one  or  more 
companies  very  flatterinq  letters  concerninq  the 
Talue  of  his  invention  and  its  jjatentabilitv  alrroad 
with  the  offer  of  a medal  or  a diploma  for  a small 
fee,  thouqh  the  fee  is  alwaj-s  much  qreater  than  the 
value  of  the  medal  received  and  there  is  no  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  qraator  of  the  medal  beyond  the 
deception  of  the  unfortunate  patentee  who  may  be 
allured  by  their  llatterj'.  There  are  iti  France  and 
in  this  country  respectable  patent  competitions 
whose  medals  attest  the  excellence  of  inventions, 
but  these  competitions  are  not  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  inducinq  applications  for  patents  throuq-h 
particular  firms,  but  are  offered  by  such  institutions 
as  the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  French  Institute 
for  the  encouraq-ement  of  national  industry-.  These 
leq^itiniate  prizes  are  not  fictitiously  offered  and 
their  awards  have  real  value  while  such  schemes  as 
those  presented  by  the  firm  in  question  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  increasinq  the  number  of  useless 
patents  and  of  brinqinq  discredit  on  the  whole  sy-s- 
tem  of  issuing  patents.— of  Electricity. 


Electric  Lights  in  Tasmania. 

Electricity  is  doing  its  efficient  and  useful  work 
all  the  world  over.  Away  off  in  the  British  Colony 
of  Tasmania.  ( formerly  Van  Dieman's  Land  ) elec- 
tricity has  beq'un  in  a vigorous  manner  to  aid  in 
developing  its  industrial  resourses  and  in  that  land 
water  power  is  beinq  used  as  else  where  throuq'h- 
out  the  globe  to  generate  that  which  is  destined  to 
become  the  q-reat  motor  power  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Electrical  Kcvieiv  with  its  usual  enterprise 
publi.-,hes  a very-  interesting  article  on  the  sy'stem 
of  electric  Hq'htinq  wliich  illuminates  the  city:-  of 
Launceston,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  Tasma- 
nia and  we  q'^ive  a few  of  the  jjoints  of  interest. 

Ever  since  Launceston  was  first  settled,  the  resi- 
dents recognized  that  great  power  was  available 
from  the  South  Esk  River,  which  rushes  in  a series 
of  cataracts  for  miles  above  the  qorq-e,  where  it 
joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the  North  Esk.  to 


The  grade  of  the  tunnel  is  one  in  110,  calculated 
t(j  qive  a velocity  of  about  10  feet  per  second,  and 
therefore  a discharge  of  about  11,780  cubic  feet  per 
minute  : but  as  by  Parliamentary  restrictions  only 
two-thirds  of  the  water  fiowing-  in  the  river  is  to  be 
made  use  of,  tha1  quantity,  etjual  to  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  is  all  that  can  be  depended  on 
during  dry  Summer  weather. 

The  resulting  horse-power,  faking  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  as  a ba^is,  1,502.  at  75  ])er  cent  effi- 
ciency- of  turbine,  and  costs,  therefore,  £%  10s.  per 
horse-power,  a rate  which  compares  very  favorably- 
with  similar  work  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Bee  Culture. 

Bee  culture  is  becoming-  a widely  extended  and 
profitable  business  in  this  country-  and  the  Patent 
Office  is  kept  busy-  issuing  patents  of  this  class. 
Up  to  the  present  1,001  patents  have  been  issued. 

The  first  mov-able  comb  frame  for  beehives  was 
patented  to  Langstroth,  No.  9,300.  October  5,  18.52. 


Electric  Lighting  in  Tasmania. — The  River  in  Flood. 


form  the  River  Tamar.  Driving-  machinery-  for 
flour-mill  pur])oses  was  the  only  application  of  the 
enormous  force  offering  itself  until  c<.)mparati vely- 
late  years,  when  enterprising-  citizens,  hearing  of 
what  was  being  done  in  other  countries,  beq-an  to 
talk  of  using  the  water  jjower  for  the  generation  of 
electricity-. 

Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  the  well  known  Lon- 
don electrical  firm,  have  recently  completed  an 
interesting--  electrical-water-power  installation,  fur- 
nishing current  to  Launceston.  The  site  fi.xed  for 
the  generating  sttition  is  three  miles  from  the 
center  of  Launceston,  but  there  is  no  road  to  the 
place.  Ths  building-  material  was  prepared  at  one 
side  of  the  river  and  slung  Jicross  on  a wire  safe 
tramwiiy-  : The  m.achinery-,  liowever,  had  to  be 
taken  round  a distance  of  seven  miles  through  the 
bush,  but  that  only-  brought  it  to  the  tup  of  a steep 
hill,  about  500  feet  in  height  down  which  the  whole 
of  the  plant  had  to  be  lowered. 

Mr.  David  the  city-  surveyor,  decided  to  tap  the 
river  at  a certain  point,  already-  determined,  by 
driving-  through  a bend  to  a spot  about  ninety- 
chains  above  the  first  basin.  The  cost  of  this 
scheme  was  estimated  at  about  865,000.  The  drive 
was  put  through  in  16  months,  the  men  working 
from  both  ends,  and  the  eng-ineer  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  his  levels  had  been  less  than 
an  inch  apart.  The  actual  cost  of  the  tunnel  was 
ten  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  estimate. 


and  improvements  thereon,  disclosing  simple  and 
effective  means  for  holding--  removable  comb  frames 
in  the  hive,  were  patented  to  Heddon,  No.  327,268, 
September  29,  1885;  to  Shuck,  No.  329,341,  October 
27,1885,  and  to  Danzenbake,  No.  547,164  October  1, 
1895. 

The  first  artificial  comb  foundation  was  made  in 
Oermany  about  ls42.  An  effective  impovement 
thereon  is  the  employment  of  a wire  support  em- 
bedded in  the  foundation,  and  patented  to  Hether- 
ington.  No.  208.595,  October  1,  1878;  reissued  Nov- 
ember 11.  1879.  No.  8,962.  An  artificial  honeycomb 
was  make  ])rior  to  1853.  and  on  January  29,  1879,  No. 
397, 04(),  to  Aspinwall,  was  patented  one  of  wood, 
from  which  the  honey  may  be  separated  in  acentri- 
fuq-al  machine,  and  on  August  30,  1892,  No.  481,578, 
to  Mason  and  Moskovitz.  was  patented  an  improved 
process  of  making  a honeycomb  from  wax. 


The  Association  of  American  Inventors  and 
Manufacturers  are  becoming  a strong  and  powerful 
organization  and  every  inventor  in  the  country 
as  well  as  every  manufacturer  ought  to  become  a 
member  of  it.  With  such  men  as  Richards,  Gatling, 
Stone,  Maynard.  Serrell,  Bushnell,  Edison  and 
Westing-house  interested  in  its  welfare  it  will  be- 
come a great  power  for  good. 


The  admission  to  the  Paris  exposition  in  1900  will 
be  only  19.3  cents  or  one  franc. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Some  Facts  of  Unusual  Interest. 

We  give  below  some  very  interesting  figures 
■concerning  transportation  patents  which  inaj- 
prove  of  value  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
working  upon  patents  in  this  line. 

Pneumatic  tires. — In  this  subclass  366  patents 
have  been  granted.  Tlie  invention  of  pneumatic 
tires  was  revived  in  the  3-ear  1889  and  brought  into 
use  in  connection  with  bic3'cles,  and  since  that  time 
in  connection  with  sulkies  and  other  light  vehicles. 
Marcli  12,  1889,  9 patents  were  granted  to  Thomas 
for  pneumatic  tires,  said  patents  being  numbered 
No.  399,354  to  No.  399,362.  inclusive.  Patents  to  Dun- 
lop. September  9,  1890,  No.  435,995.  and  June  2,  1891, 
No.  453,550.  embod3-  forms  of  pneumatic  tires,  and 
said  tires  have  been  extensivep-  manufactured  and 
used.  The  following  are  regarded  as  some  of  the 
more  important  patents  in  this  line  : Patent  of 
Gra3-,  Mav  26.  1891,  No.  452,876.  for  a self-healing 
tire,  which  is  defined  as  an  air-cusliioned  tire  with 
a lining  of  viscous  or  plastic  rubber,  which  provides 
for  the  closing  up  of  holes  made  in  the  air  cells  of 
the  tire.  Patent  of  Jeffere3',  June  16,  1891,  No.  454,- 
115,  which  covers  an  outer  shoe  or  cover  provided 
with  hooked  edges  to  engage  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 
Patent  of  Bartlett,  March.  24,  1891.  No.  448,793. 
cov-ers  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the  clincher 
tire.  The  shoe  is  held  to  the  rim  63-  the  inwardh' 
inclined  flanges  thereof.  Patent  of  Schrader.  Jan- 
uar3-  5,  1882,  Nos.  466,577.  covers  a shoe  held  to  the 
rim  63-  an  adjustable  clamping’  bend.  Patent  to 
Garford.  Januar3'  19.  1892,  No.  467.164.  covers  a 
tire  with  multiple  air  cells,  so  that  in  case  one  of 
said  cells  becomes  punctured  the  others  mav  be 
further  inflated  so  as  to  supplv  the  loss  of  air 
caused  b3'  the  deflation  of  the  punctured  cell.  Pat- 
ent of  Palmer.  June  7.  1892.  No.  476,680,  a self-heal- 
ing tire  in  which  the  tread  portion  of  tlie  rubber  is 
placed  under  compression,  so  that  an3-  puncture 
therein  will  tend  to  close  up  rather  than  to  g'ape 
open.  Patent  of  Brown  Stillman.  December  20. 

1892,  No.  488,494.  covers  a tire  shoe  or  cover  having 
nonstretching  edges,  which  are  held  in  the  con- 
caved rim  bv  the  inflation  of  the  inner  tube.  Pat- 
ent of  Palmer,  Januar3-  10.  1893.  No.  489.714.  covers 
a tire  made  from  a fabric  in  which  there  are  sepa- 
rate parallel  threads,  each  embedded  in  rubber. 
Patent  to  Huss.  April  25,  1893.  No.  495.975.  covers  a 
tire  having  its  tread  portion  reinforced  bv  a spiral 
winding  of  thread  or  threads.  Patent  of  Tilling- 
hast.  No.  497,971.  Ma3-  23.  1893,  covers  a sing-le  tube 
tire  in  which  the  ends  are  united  and  vulcanized 
together  so  as  to  form  a homogeneous  endless  tube. 
Patent  of  Morg-an  & IVright,  April  25,  1893.  No. 
496,321,  covers  a mandrel  for  forming  an  endless 
tubular  sheath.  Patent  of  Moom3-,  Januar3’  30. 

1894,  No.  513,617,  covers  a method  of  securing  the 
shoe  to  the  rim  bv  a winding  of  cord. 

Patent  was  granted  to  Sterliiiir  Elliott.  INIarch  21, 

1893,  No.  494,113.  for  a trotting-  sulkv  provided  with 
low  pneumatic  wheels.  The  performance  with  this 
vehicle  was  quite  remarkable,  as  having-  lowered 
the  record  for  trotting  horses  bv  some  five  seconds. 

Motor  vehicles. — In  this  subclass  54  patents  have 
been  issued.  A line  of  invention  in  which  much 
interest  has  been  taken  b3-  the  general  public  of 
late  is  the  class  of  motor  vehicles  or  automobile 
wagons.  This  is  not  stricth"  a new  art.  but  rather 
tae  revival  and  carrying  forward  of  old  ideas,  and 
the  adaptation  of  modern  devices,  such  as  electric 
motors  and  gasoline  engines,  to  vehicles  for  the 
purpose  of  self-propulsion.  The  steam  engine, 
while  adapted  for  traction  eng-ines  or  vehicles  in- 
tended to  draw  other  vehicles  with  heavy  loads  like 
thrashers,  sawmills,  and  freig-ht  wag-ons.  is  not 
suitable  for  light  passenger  vehicles'.  The  Benz 
motor  was  patented  in  the  form  adapted  for  use  on 
a v'ehicle  of  this  kind  Juh-  31.  1888.  No.  376.798.  The 
patent  of  Daimler,  Januarv  17.  1888.  No.  375.638, 
shows  a motor  for  this  purpose.  Durvea.  in  No. 
540,648,  June  11,  1895,  exhibits  a device  for  this 
purpose. 

Traction  engines. — Patent  of  Frick,  Ma3-  23.  1882. 
No.  258.401,  shows  the  use  of  a spring  link  between 
the  power  and  the  drive  or  traction  wheel  to  pre- 
vent too  sudden  a start  and  permit  a 3-ielding- 
niotion.  Fairchild,  in  patent  of  August  3,  1880,  No. 
230,762,  shows  a change  of  speed  gear.  Helphin- 
stine.  in  patent  of  June  7.  1887,  No.  364,411.  shows 
a steering-  device  63-  which  the  power  of  the  engine 
can  be  used  to  steer  it.  Patent  of  Heggem,  April 
2,  1889,  No.  400.846,  shows  a convenient  application 
of  a brake. 

Bic3-cles. — In  this  class  2.621  patents  have  been 
issued.  The  patent  to  Hood.  No.  537,462.  April  16, 

1895,  shows  a handle  bar  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
an3'  height.  The  patent  to  Metz.  No.  546.071,  Sept- 


ember 16.  1^95,  covers  a form  of  jiedlal.  i re  patent  of 
Copeland,  No.  529.110.  November  13,  1694.  covers  a 
crank-shaft  fastening  designed  to  dispense  with  the 
ke3's  which  had  heretofore  been  used  for  connect- 
ing the  cranks  with  the  crank  shaft.  The  patent 
to  Shire.  No.  216.231.  June  3,  1879.  shows  the  first 
hammock  saddle,  a form  which  was  exclusive^' 
used  for  many  years.  The  patent  to  Sawyer.  No. 
222,537,  December  9.  1879,  shows  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  use  of  a changeable  speed  gearing  in  a 
velocipede.  A great  varietv  of  these  speed  g-earings 
are  now  being  invented,  with  a view  to  adapting 
them  to  the  present  form  of  machine.  The  patent  to 
Presse3-,  No.  233,640,  October  26,  1880,  shows  the 
original  Star  machine.  The  patent  to  Latta,  No. 
360.101,  March  29.  1887,  shows  the  first  drop-frame 
machine  for  the  use  of  women.  The  patent  to 
Smith,  No.  403,153,  Ma3-  14.  1889.  shows  the  first 
convertible  machine,  which  b3'  the  removal  of 
the  upper  bar  of  the  frame  can  be  adapted  to  the 
use  of  women.  The  patent  to  Lawson.  No.  345.851, 
Julv  20.  1886,  contains  claims  to  the  modern  form 
of  rear-driven  safety  machine. 

Railwav  brakes. — In  this  class  3,061  patents  have 
been  granted.  In  an  automatic  air-brake  S3'stem 
the  essential  features  are  an  air  pump,  a main 
reservoir,  and  engineer’s  valve,  all  on  the  locomo- 
tive ; an  auxiliary  reservoir  : a triple  valve  and  a 
brake  C3-linder  upon  each  car  : a train  pipe  extend- 
ing from  the  engineer's  valve  throughout  the  length 
of  the  train,  and  adapted,  through  the  means  of  the 
triple  valve,  to  be  thrown  into  communication  with 
the  auxillar3-  reservoir  or  brake  C3'linder,  the 
triple  valve  being  controlled  bv  the  eng-ineer’s 
valve  throug'h  the  variation  of  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  train  pipe.  See  patent  to  Westinghouse, 
No.  168,359.  October  5,  1875.  for  an  illustration  of 

this.  Patent  to  Westtinghouse.  No.  360.070.  March 
29.  1887,  exhibits  the  triple-valve  feature. 

Electric  brakes. — In  this  subclass  141  patents 
have  been  g-ranted.  Electric  brake.-,  for  Electric 
street  railwa3-s  in  which  the  Electiic  motor  is  by  a 
movement  of  the  controller  instantly  transformed 
into  a generator,  which  mav  itself  act  as  a brake, 
or  the  generated  current  ma3-  be  utilized  to  appl3-  a 
brake,  are  shown  in  patents  to  Potter.  No.  546.247, 
September  10.  1895,  and  to  Case.  No.  548,951.  Octo- 
ber 29.  1895. 

Car  couplers. — In  this  class  6.506  patents  have 
l)een  granted.  An  automatic  car  coupler  of  the 
vertical  olaue  type  in  which  there  are  means  for 
automatical^’  throwing’  and  holding  the  knuckle  in 
open  position  after  locking  device  has  been  with- 
drawn. This  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  entrance 
of  the  railwa3’  employee  between  the  cars.  See 
patent  to  Browning.  No.  254,106.  Februar3’  28,  1882. 

Buffers, — Fluid-pressure  car  buffers,  in  which  a 
constant  supply  of  fluid  under  pressure  is  provided 
by  a pump  or  train  pipe  whereby  the  pressure 
against  the  buffers  mav  be  maintained  as  required, 
are  shown  in  patents  to  Balderston.  No.  287,084. 
October  23.  1883.  and  to  Leonard.  No.  543.036,  Jul3’ 
23,  1895.  Vestibule  trains,  in  which  the  cars  are 
connected  to  one  another  bv  inclosed  passag-es, 
which  at  their  meeting  ends  are  provided  with 
yieldingly  supported  door-like  fra  nes  engaging 
one  another  bv  frictional  contact,  usualh’.  whereby 
end  rocking  of  cars  is  prevented  in  starting-  and 
stopping  the  train,  and  while  running-  the  lateral 
oscillation  of  the  cars  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  are 
shown  in  patents  to  Sessions.  No.  373.098.  Novem- 
ber 15.  1887.  and  to  Pullman.  No.  403,137.  Ma3’  14, 
1889.  Car  frames  in  which  the  trussed  structure  is 
built  up  of  rolled-steel  plates,  angles,  and  channels 
whereb3’  a car  body  of  great  resistance  to  telescop- 
ing- or  crushing-  is  obtained  in  case  of  collision  or 
derailment,  are  shown  in  patents  to  Bissell.  No. 
457.486.  August  11,  1891.  and  to  Jewett.  No.  512.969. 
January  16.  1894.  Street-car  trucks  consisting-  of  a 
rigid  frame  independent  of  the  car  bod3’  and 
adapted  to  support  the  car  motor  are  shown  in  pat- 
ent to  Brill,  No.  430.418,  June  17.  1890.  Another 
development  in  the  street-car  truck  is  of  the  bogie 
t3’pe.  which  is  also  adapted  to  support  the  motor. 
See  patent  to  McGuire  and  Hubbard.  No.  531.208, 
December  18,  1894.  Metalic  car  trucks  made  of 
common  rolled-steel  sections  or  of  pressed  sheet- 
steel  plates  are  shown  in  patents  to  Voss.  No.  431,- 
689,  JuH’.  1 1890.  and  to  Fox.  No.  505,159,  September 
19,  1893.  Dumping-  cars  wherein  the  unloading  of 
each  car  is  accomplished  by  a train  pipe  and  com- 
pressed-air motor  controlled  from  tlie  locon-iotive 
are  shown  in  patents  to  Thayer.  No.  404,447.  June 
4.  1889,  and  to  Duff.  No.  409.394,  Aug’ust  20.  1889. 


Demand  for  American  Tin  Plate  at  Gene\a. 

Consul  Ridgelv  writes  from  Geneva.  November 
13,  1896: 

There  is  evidence  of  at  least  a small  demand  in 
Geneva  for  American  tin  plate — that  is  to  say.  for 
the  raw  material  packed  in  boxes:  also,  for  black 
sheets  packed  in  bundles.  If  any  American  manu- 
facturer of  this  material  will  send,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. price  list  and  terms  to  me.  I will  endeavor  to 
out  them  in  the  hands  of  at  least  one  intending  pur- 
chaser. 


NEW 


Win.  C.  Jerome  and  Byron  B.  Bi’'.''.'.’n  o - 

N.  Y.,  have  iiatenteda  novel  bicv'  le  .up;.  .: 
seem.-,  to  be  something  of  value  to  the  :.■!•  \-  .•■ 

1 1 is  com-posed  of  a tubular  member,  .-,7  ; ..  . 
tudinally,  and  the  locking-  .staple.'  at  tlie  'o-.-.-er  loe 
upper  ends  with  .spring  supporting  red-,  t'.. 
key  has  a loop  or  handle,  and  means  for  .^e-.  -rir. 
the  loop  to  the  upper  or  lower  staple.  It  i - suie  ' f.;. 
this  rest  permits  the  stopping-  of  tlie  i/iese  '.  - 

ease  and  comfort  without  dismounting. 


George  W.  Cressman.  of  Barren  Hill.  Pa.,  has 
invented  a new  car  fender  which  it  is  said  will  pick 
a man  up  off  of  a track  as  easy  as  old  Sila.s  Wegg 
used  to  fall  into  poetry. 


Mary  F.  Henderson,  Washington,  D.  C..  has  in- 
vented an  improved  bicycle  cushion  with  two  soft 
cushion  lobes  in  connection  with  a depression  in  the 
centre  of  the  seat  and  a firmer  border  of  yielding- 
material.  Bicyclists  who  have  seen  this  seat  claim 
that  it  will  rapidly  grow  into  popularit}-. 


Edward  L.  ^'anderburgh.  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has 
invented  a baby  carrier.  This  carrier  is  composed 
of  a wicker  basket  or  receptacle,  having  a stout 
wire  running  th.ough  it  longitudinally  and  bent  near 
the  rear  end  to  form  an  eye  or  ring,  a rig-id  bail 
detachably  attached  to  the  sides  or  edges  near  tlie 
forward  end  and  formed  with  an  eye  or  ring  at  its 
centre  and  a strap  the  ends  of  which  are  eng-aged 
with  the  eyes  or  ring’s.  This  carrier  seems  to  be  a 
good  thing-  for  present  and  future  mother.s. 


Mr.  Win.  P.  Andrews,  of  Brierfield.  Va..  has  in- 
vented a fly  fan  which  oug-htto  be  a g-reat  blessing- 
to  all  during  the  months  of  July.  August  and  Sep- 
tember and  especially  to  all  bald  headed  men.  It 
is  a little  contrivance  attached  to  a chair  which  can 
be  operated  by  a pedal,  which  moves  the  fan-staff 
and  keeps  the  fan  in  constant  motion,  much  to  the 
annoyance  and  terror  of  all  flies. 


InterN-ie-w  With  an  Insurance  Agent. 

A tall,  guant.  lean.  lank.  bon\-.  skinnv  Insurance 
Ag-ent  who  had  not  phj’sical  vitality  enoug  h to  g-et 
himself  insured,  dropped  into  this  office  and  said  he 
would  like  to  insure  the  Editor.  He  said,  however, 
he  would  have  to  ask  a number  of  questions  which 
the  Editor  would  have  to  answer  correctly  The 
Editor  told  him  to  go  ahead  with  his  questions.  He 
took  out  the  blank  application,  filled  in  the  date, 
the  name,  the  age  and  the  residence.  He  then  said. 
“Are  you  ever  troubled  with  vertigo  or  dizziness?” 
I replied  that  vertig-o  and  dizziness  have  been  con- 
comitant evils  in  my  family  during  the  last  ten  ,g-en- 
erations.  His  long  face  lengthened  an  inch.  He 
said:  “Has  any  member  of  your  family  ever  been 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis?”  I told  him  that  tuber- 
culosis was  one  of  the  favorite  diseases  of  my  family 
and  that  most  of  them  had  tubercolosed  more  or  less 
since  the  foundation  of  the  family.  His  face  dropped 
another  inch.  He  then  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
such  disease  as  tvphoid-fever  associated  with  the 
family  during-  the  p'ast  five  years?  I told  him  that 
typhoid  fever  had  been  a constant  member  of  our 
family  since  1812.  It  had  been  attached  to  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  family  during-  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  had  never  gotten  over  its 
fondness  for  the  family  since.  That  it  had  always 
associated  with  some  member  of  the  family  more  or 
less  each  3-ear.  and  took  a special  pleasure  in  deci- 
minating  the  home  circle  ever3-  once  in  a while. 
His  face  leng-thened  another  inch.  He  then  in- 
quired if  Brig'-hts  disease  had  ever  prevailed  in  the 
family?  I told  him  that  that  sickness  was  the 
famiU-’s  special  piece  of  furniture,  a sort  of  an  heir- 
loom as  it  were,  and  that  I doubted  if  he  could  find 
a brig-hter  example  of  Brig-fits  disease  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  in  mv  immediate  balawick.  His  face 
lengthened  anot’ner  inch.  In  order  to  convince  him 
more  thoroug-hH'  that  I was  just  the  subject  for  him 
to  insure.  I informed  him  that  m3-  family  physician 
had  always  insisted  that  I was  especially  adapted 
to  heart  disease,  parah'sis  and  g-alloping'-  comsump- 
tion.  The  astounded  agent  looked  at  me  a moment 
wrap])ed  up  his  application,  pushed  it  into  his  breast 
pocket,  and  said  that  it  just  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  an  invitation  to  take  lunch  with  a friend  at  12 
o’clock  and  it  was  now  half  past  one.  but  that  he 
would  call  again  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient. 
Several  weeks  have  since  pasted  but  no  insurance 
agent  has  put  in  an  appearance.  Our  plan  beats 
the  sign  “Look  Out  For  the  "^’icious  Dog.”  posted 
on  the  gateways  of  some  of  the  Penns3-lvania  farms 
to  keep  the  tramps  awav. 


2^ 


THK  INVENTIVE  AGE 


The  International  Exhibition  in  the  Land  of  the 
nidnight  Sun. 

A wliole  ^-eneratioii  has  passed  since  Sweden  in- 
vited its  neip’-hbors  to  meet  in  the  peaceful  name  of 
industry  at  its  Capital,  so  renowned  for  its  beauty. 
The  first  yreat  Scandinavian  exhibition  took  place 
at  Stockholm  in  1866.  the  second  and  third  at  Copen- 
hag-en  in  the  year  1872  and  1888,  and  now  Sweden  is 
preparing  with  all  possible  activity’  for  the  fourth 
great  Scandinavian  exhibition  at  Stockholm  in 
1897. 

And  it  is  not  only  Sweden  that  exerts  itself  to 
show  in  a worthy  manner  its  flourishing  culture 
and  economy  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  same  is  being  done  by  the  nei.ghboring 
countries.  Norway  and  Denmark.  It  is.  in  a word, 
the  whole  Scandinavian  North  united  b v the  strong' 
bonds  of  near  relationsliip.  similar  political  inter- 
ests and  continually  increased  commercial  connec- 
tions, which  in  1897  will  show  the  fruits  of  ancient 
culture  and  the  uninterrupted  development  of  nearly 
ninety  years  of  peace.  The  Exhibition  (Iroundsare 
situated  in  the  beginning  of  Djurgarden,  the  Ilois 
de  Bologne  and  the  g-reat  pleasure  ])ark  (jf  Stock- 
holm. where  several  summer  restaurants  and  other 
pleasure  establishments,  such  as  Hasselbacken, 
Skansen.  Tivoli.  Alhambra,  Novilla,  and  others  are 
situated.  Djurgarden  is  one  great,  wild  park,  sur- 
rounded by  water  on  all  sides,  with  fine  promenades, 
romantic  rocks  and  sunny  meadows.  The  E.xhib- 
ition  (Irounds  may  be  reached  from  Stockholm  both 
by  land  and  by  means  (jf  anv  of  a multitude  of  steam 
launches  plying  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  Djurgarden.  It  is  only  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  walk  from  the  center  of  the  city  to 
the  Exhibition  (Irounds.  The  main  thoroughfare 
goes  along  the  shores  of  Nybroviken,  thrcjugh  the 
newest  and  most  elegant  part  of  Stockholm,  ( )ster- 
malm,  and  down  its  grandest  boulevard.  Strand- 
vag'en.with  its  modern,  magnihcant  residences  and 
its  shady  avenues  of  lime-trees.  Tlie  Exhibition 
Drounds,  which  occupy  an  area  of  about  210,000 
square  metres,  are  not  large,  but  are  surely  the 
handsomest  that  have  ever  been  offered  an  exhibi- 
tion. The  (Grounds  are  situated  on  a narrow  point 
of  land  projecting"  towards  ( fstermalm,  with  tlie 
idyllic  D jurg'ardsbrunnsviken  on  one  side  and  front- 
ing" on  the  beautiful  harbc.ir  of  Stockholm  on  the 
other.  The  land  is  not  level,  but  divided  in  several 
terraces,  .sh.)ping  down  towards  the  water  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  back  rising"  in  steep  hills,  on  the  top 
of  which  the  rcTiowned  culture-historical  open  air 
museum  atid  zoolog'ical  gardens  of  Skansen  are 
situated.  < )n  account  of  their  situation,  with  three 
extensive  waterfronts  to  the  east  and  west,  the  E.x- 
hibition  (Irounds  are  tiaturally  divided  into  two 
sections,  between  which  ])asse.s  the  g"reat  thorough- 
fare to  Djurgarden.  ( )ver  this  thor<jughfare  there 
are  built  three  viaducts  connecting  the  two  sections 
of  the  Exhibition  Grounds.  The  Exhibition  will  be 
■ jpenedon  the  fifteenth  of  ^Iay  and  closed  on  the 
first  of  < ictober,  1897. 

The  great  Industrial  Hall  is  a g^igantic  wooden 
building  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Grounds.  The  Hall,  which  is  the  greatest  wooden 
building  that  has  ever  been  constructed,  and  whose 
material  has  been  chosen  on  account  of  Sweden  be- 
ing the  greatest  wood  exporting"  country'  in  the  world 
has  a floor  surface  <jf  17,000  scpiare  metres.  The 
great  cupola  rises  to  a height  of  nearly  100  metres 
and  is  surrounded  by  four  minarets  containing  lifts 
communicating  with  prospect  bridges  connecting 
the  minarets  at  a height  of  about  fifty  metres.  At 
this  airy  height,  from  which  a fine  view  is  to  be  had 
of  the  E.xhibition  Grounds  and  Stockholm  with  its 
environs,  so  renowned  for  their  beauty,  with  their 
sinuous  bays  and  inlets  and  wooden-covered  islets — 
here  in  mid-air,  there  is  a large  cafe  where  refresh- 
ments are  served. 

The  Northern  Museum  with  its  provisional  addi- 
tion is  a monumental  structure  of  unusual  mag"nifi- 
cence,  and  with  a floor  surface  of  5,000  square 
metres.  This  building  contains  the  Cultural  Ex- 
hibit, or  every  thing  belonging  to  science,  education 
and  hygiene,  besides  the  great  collective  exhibits 
of  household  sloyd  iu'which  the  whole  land  partakes 
— Sweden  being  especially  renowned  for  its  products 
in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  Fishery  Hall,  which  has  a floor  surface  of 
2,800  metres,  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  Djurgards- 
brunnsviken,  more  than  half  of  it  being  built  out 


over  the  water  which  extends  under  the  building 
and  in  its  center  forms  a vast  basin.  On  the  side 
next  to  the  water,  the  Hall  is  surrimnded  by  a cir- 
cular landing  to  which  it  is  intended  to  fasten  fish- 
ing boats  of  different  kinds  and  tj-pes.  Norway 
with  its  enormous  fisheries  will  build  its  own  great 
fishery  hall. 

The  Machinery  Hall,  which  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  harbor  on  the  Baltic  side,  is  a colossal 
building  of  iron  and  glass,  consisting  of  one  g'reat 
dome  with  a span  of  forty  metres,  140  metres  long 
and  with  a floor  surface  of  10,000  square  metres. 
From  the  south  side  of  the  Hall  there  is  a viaduct 
crossing  ‘"Allmanna  Grand,"  the  street  at  whose 
foot  all  the  steam  launches  from  the  city  land,  over 
to  the  special  section  for  steam  boilers. 

The  Art  Hall,  the  finest  building"  on  the  Exhibi- 
tion Grounds,  is  situated  near  the  Machinery  Hall, 
but  a little  further  from  the  shore.  It  is  immacul- 
ately white,  and  has  an  open  logg-ia  outside  the  for- 
eign exhibit.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  stucco  and 
has  a wide,  elaborate  cornice. 

The  Army  and  Nav^’  Exhibits  are  contained  in  a 
very  unique  building  near  the  water,  over  which  the 
Naval  Division  extend,-  in  the  form  of  the  bows  of 
an  ancient  war  ship. 

A short  distance  beyond  the  Fishery  Hall,  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting"  into  the  Djurgardsbrunns- 
viken.  and  partly  built  on  ground  formed  by  filling" 
into  the  sound.  ‘■()ld  Stockholm"  lies  reflecting  its 
ancient  walls  in  the  water.  The  most  renowned 
buildings  are  the  imitations  of  the  old  royal  castle, 
"Tre  Kronor,"  Stbrkyrkan,  the  oldest  church  in 
Stockholm,  wliere  Olans  Petri  first  publicly  declared 
the  Reformation,  and  the  old  city  hall  of  Stockholm 
with  Stortorget,  the  scene  of  the  great  Stockholm 
Blood  Bath,  in  15,40.  In  ‘‘()ld  Stockholm"  there  will 
be  several  shops  and  stalls  in  the  style  in  vog"ue 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  tind  on  the  g'round 
floors  of  the  houses  co])persmiths,  locksmiths,  and 
tin-casters  will  have  their  ^^'orkshops.  An  old  gold- 
smith'.-,  shi;p  and  a printing"  office  in  the  sty le  of  the 
sixteenth  century  will  also  be  included. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  separate  pavilions 
of  the  Exhibition  is  the  one  in  which  the  City  of 
Stockholm  gives  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
community  at  the  end  of  this  century.  Tlie  stately 
])avilion.  which  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  great 
open  ijromenade  between  the  main  entrance  and 
the  Industrial  Hall,  occupies  an  area  of  about  1,100 
square  metres,  with  a floor  surface  of  700  square 
metres.  The  building  is  divided  into  a larg-e  and  a 
small  pavilion  united  by  an  open  ]iortico.  ( )n  the 
interior  side  of  the  ])ortico,  there  is  a yard  with 
fruit  trees  and  plants,  surrounded  by  a semi-circular 
gallery.  The  two  pavilions  are  to  contain  models 
of  hospitals  and  poor  houses,  a large  relief  chart  of 
Stockholm,  and  exhibits  of  hygienic  arrang'ements, 
etc.  An  interesting  exposition  will  be  a section  of 
a street  33  feet  wide  in  natural  size,  with  its  g"as  and 
water  pipes,  electric  cables  and  sewers.  A painting 
above  the  section  shows  a whole  street  in  perspec- 
tive, and  with  lively  traffic. 

Just  inside  the  main  entrance,  near  the  shore  of 
Djurgardsbrunnsviken,  and  partly  built  out  over 
the  water,  is  the  great  jjavilion  containing  the 
Tourists'  and  Sportsmen's  Exhibit.  This  Exhibit 
will  not  be  a special  exposition  of  a large  number 
of  similar  articles,  but  a collective  exhibition  in 
panoramic  style.  The  building  will  be  supplied 
with  niches  containing  scenes  representing  nature 
and  sportsmen's  life  in  the  North.  Ct)ok  & Son,  of 
London,  will  have  a sijecial  exhibit  of  g'reat  interest 
for  tourists. 

This  exhibit  will  be  situated  in  a special  pavilion 
up  on  the  hill  where  Hammer's  Villa  lies,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a very  interesting"  Swedish  historical 
museum  of  theatrical  curiosities.  The  Jenny  Lind 
Collection  and  the  manv  objects  from  the  times  of 
the  ancient  opera,  are  sj^ecially  noteworthy.  Even 
Christina  Nilsson  cvjntributes  to  the  e.xhibit  with 
several  valuable  objects. 

The  Horticultural  Exhibit  is  contained  in  a large 
hall  beside  the  Theatrical  and  Musical  Exhibit,  on 
the  beautiful  hill  near  Hasselbacken  Restaurant. 
The  exhibit  embraces  a permanent  e.xhibit,  a spring 
exhibit,  30  July — 2 August,  and  an  autumn  exhibit 
22  September — 1 October. 

The  Press  Pavilion  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Exhibition  Grounds,  be- 
tween the  Industrial  Hall  and  the  Djurgardsbrunns- 
viken. It  is  a stately  stone  villa  formerly  belong-ing 
to  Consul  C.  E.  Liljewalch,  and  is  entirely  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Press.  In  contains  two  suites  of  fine 
rooms,  most  of  them  provided  with  balconies  from 
which  a splendid  view  may  be  had  over  the  Exhibi- 
tion Grounds  and  the  water. 

Among'"  the  larg"e  restaurants  of  the  E.xhibition, 
the  famous  Hasselbacken  takes  the  first  place.  A 
large  restaurant  will  also  be  built  on  the  shore  of 
the  Djurgardsbrunnsviken,  around  the  present 
Panorama  Building,  one  in  the  addition  of  the 
Northern  Museum  Building'",  and  under  the  beauti- 
ful terrace  where  the  viaduct  from  the  Machinery 
Hall  opens  out  upon  the  western  section  of  the  Ex- 
hibition Grounds,  and  one  outside  of  the  Machinery 
Hall,  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor. 


Besides  these,  there  will  be  several  pavilions 
where  the  great  breweries  will  sell  beer  and  sand- 
wiches. 

In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Industrial  Hall, 
there  will  be  a grand  fountain  designed  by  Archi- 
tect Ferdinand  Boberg",  and  with  a flow  of  250  cubic 
ir.etres  per  hour.  In  the  Djurgardsbrunnsv'iken,  a 
short  distance  from  land,  there  will  be  an  illumi- 
nated fountain,  which  will  rise  up  out  of  the  water 
of  the  sound,  and  can  thus  be  circumnavigated. 

.\t  a distance  of  33  metres  from  the  shore  of  the 
Djurgardsbrunnsviken,  a colossal,  illuminated 
grotto  will  be  built  after  the  idea  of  Architect  Fer- 
dinand Boberg.  The  grotto  lies  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  sound  and  only  communicates  with  the  shore 
by  means  of  a long  bridge.  It  will  offer  a whole 
series  of  light-effects  and  surprises,  and  is  calculated 
to  give  room  for  10  boats  each  containing  the  pas- 
sengers. It  will  take  fifteen  minutes  to  row  around 
the  grotto  and  the  inside. 

The  Fourth  International  Press  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Stockholm  near  the  end  of  June. 

King  Oscar's  25  vears'  jubilee  will  be  celebrated 
in  September. 

< )n  both  of  these  occasions,  and  especially  at  the 
King-'s  jubilee,  there  will  be  great  festivities.  King 
Oscar,  who  is  especially  interested  in  the  Press,  will 
give  a bancjuet  for  the  congress  at  the  Drottningholni 
Palace  near  Stockholm. 

Mr.  August  Peterson,  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
Vice  Consul  in  this  city,  will  be  pletised  to  furnish 
to  intending  visitors  all  necessary  information  how 
to  reach  the  E.xhibition  and  how  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
most  economical  manner. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology’s  25th  Anni- 
\ ersary. 

.\s  already  announced  in  these  columns,  the  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology  will  celebrate  its  25th 
anniversary  on  February  18th  and  19th  ne.xt.  Pre- 
parations are  now  being  actively  ]ntshed  to  make 
the  event  a memorable  one  in  the  annuals  of  the 
Institute.  The  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf.  New  York,  will  be  attended  by  several 
hundred  graduates  and  undergraduates,  as  well  as 
bv  manv  representative  men  in  the  engineering  an  d 
mechanic  arts,  who  have  been  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Institute's 
graduates  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  celebration.  The  applications  for 
space  will  tax  severely  the  capacity  and  facilities 
of  the  institute,  as  many  of  the  exhibits  will  be 
shown  in  actual  operation.  The  exhibits  range 
from  single  devises  to  a comidete  electric  light  plant 
operated  by  gas  engine.  The  latter  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  F.  P,  Nash,  a graduate  of  the  Institute,  who 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  among  the  five  most 
jjrolific  inventors  in  the  United  States,  there  being 
over  200  patents  issued  to  him,  on  various  types  and 
details  of  gas  engines,  water  meters,  etc.  The  ex- 
hibition of  ])hotographs,  working  drawings  of  appar- 
atus designed,  and  works  carried  out,  by  graduates 
will  also  be  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  value, 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  the  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on  Feb.  19. 

The  present  occasion  seems  a fit  one  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  whose  work  has  year  by  year  outrun 
its  facilities.  The  founder  of  the  Institute,  Edwin 
A,  Stevens.  Esq.,  orig-inally  bequeathed  a plot  of 
ground  and  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  a building 
“suitable  for  an  institution  of  learning,”  together 
with  $500,(190  as  a endowment  fund.  From  this 
amount  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1870  took  about  $45,- 
000  as  a collateral  inheritance  tax.  As  the  courses 
of  the  institute  were  broadened,  increased  funds 
were  required  for  equipment,  but  as  these  were  not 
available  from  the  income  of  the  endowment  fund, 
the  worthy  President  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Henry 
Morton  has  in  the  past  generously  provided  the  in- 
creased facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students 
out  of  his  private  funds,  and  we  learn  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  coining  anniversery  he  has  already 
transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  1,000 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  to  be 
held  by  them  until,  by  reason  of  its  increased  value 
and  other  donations  for  the  same  object,  a fund  will 
be  made  up  adequate  to  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  a much  needed  new  building,  for  which  a 
considerable  amount  has  been  already  raised  by  the 
Alumni  Association. 

This  stock  is  today  worth  $10,000,  but,  represent- 
ing as  is  does  a property  of  .great  intrinsic  value, 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  appreciate  largely 
within  a moderate  time.  This  idea  of  presenting  to 
the  Institute  something  of  growing  value,  which 
may  be  likely  to  advance  so  as  to  meet  the  enlarging 
demands  of  the  future  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 
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Can  the  Practice  in  Patent  Causes  be  Improved  or 
Simplified. 

B%’  JUSKBH  1).  GALLAGHEK. 

Read  before  the  American  Association  of  Inven- 
tors and  Manufacturers  at  Washin.crton,  I).  C..  Jan- 
uary 19,  1897. 

“The  benefits  that  ilow  from  tlie  American  Pat- 
ent System." 

As  these  benefits  are,  in  many  cases,  only  obtain- 
able by  an  enforcement  in  the  Courts  of  the  patent 
priv'ileg'e  c"  monopoly,  they  depend  for  a g'reat  part 
of  then  value  on  the  procedure  provided  for  such 
enforcement.  The  value  of  the  monopoly  may  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  a simple,  inexpensive  pro- 
cedure, or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grant  of  the 
gov^ernment  may  be  deprived  of  all  value  by  a com- 
plicated and  expensive  process. 

The  machinery  provided  for  the  enforceu'.ent  of 
the  American  patent  ma^-  therefore  be  said  to  be  a 
very  important  part  of  the  American  Patent  System. 

The  two  forms  of  action  given  bv  the  United 
States  Statutes  by  which  this  monopoly  may  be  en- 
forced are: 

1.  An  action  at  law  for  infringement,  in  which, 
when  the  issues  are  framed,  they  are  tried  before  a 
judge  and  jury. 

2.  The  well  known  action  in  equity,  in  which,  when 
the  cause  is  at  issue,  the  proofs  are  first  taken  be. 
fore  an  examiner,  and.  when  the  proofs  are  com- 
plete, the  record  is  printed  and  the  cause  argued 
before  an  equity  judge. 

The  first  remedy,  an  action  at  law.  formerly  much 
used,  has  been  largely,  if  not  quite,  superseded  by 
the  action  in  equity,  owing  doubtless,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying-  cases  of  this  nature  before  the  ordin- 
ary traverse  juiw',  and  owing  also,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  in  such  trials,  corporate 
or  wealthj'  litigants  are  by  no  means  assured  of 
exact  justice. 

This  comnnm  law  remedy,  however,  had  many 
advantages,  and  while  probably  in  these  davs  an 
adequate  remedy,  serves  to  show  that  other  methods 
of  trial  than  those  provided  b_v  our  present  equity 
system  are  possible  in  patent  causes,  and  may  serve 
further  to  sugg-est  some  remedies  for  the  defects  in 
our  equity  practice. 

Patent  suits  in  equity  are,  as  at  jiresent  conducted, 
proverbial  for  two  thing's,  cost  and  delay. 

These  tw'o  thing's  make  the  poor  inventor  hesitate 
before  trving-  to  enforce  his  rig-hts.  and  operate  as 
a practical  denial  of  justice  in  many  cases  where 
the  patentee  is  poor  and  the  infring'-er  rich.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  the  fact  that  patent  .suits  may 
be  made  enorniouslj'  expensive,  jmts  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  owners  of  patents,  possibly  in  them- 
selves of  little  value,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
throttle  honest  competition. 

While  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  cite  cases  to 
])rove  these  allegations,  so  univ^ersally  admitted,  the 
follow'ing  cases,  both  of  which  actually  occurred, 
will  serv'e  to  illustrate  the  grievmus  w-rong  that  mav 
be  done  a poor  litigant  under  our  present  practice. 
In  one  case,  a small  but  ingenious  manufacturer 
had  devdsed  and  patented  a process,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  a superior  product,  at  a much 
lower  cost  than  was  possible  by  any  of  the  processes 
then  knowm  and  u.sed  in  the  same  line  of  manufac- 
ture. It  happened  that  the  larger  part  of  the  busi- 
ness in  this  line  was  done  or  controlled  by  a verv 
wealthy  and  powerful  corporation.  This  Company 
-ivished  to  secure  this  invention  for  its  own  use.  and 
its  agents  approached  the  patentee  and  offered  him 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  his  patent.  This  offer 
he  refused,  and  the  agents  of  the  Company  plainlv 
told  the  ])atentee  that  he  could  sell  them  the  patent 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  that  they  would  use 
the  process  without  payment,  and  he  could  sue  if  he 
thoug^it  it  best.  Being  advised  (not  by  the  writer, 
for  he  was  not  in  the  case)  that  his  patent  was  valid, 
he  refused  to  sell.  and.  when  the  Company  began  to 
infringe,  as  it  did  at  once,  he  brought  suit  for  in- 
fringement. This  suit  ruined  him.  His  expert  was 
kept  on  the  stand  under  cross-examination  for  manv' 
weeks,  testimonv  was  taken  by  the  defence  all  over 
the  country,  and  his  counsel  drag'-ged  from  end  to 
end  of  the  continent  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tions. and  in  all  the  ways  known  to  skillful  and  not 
too  scrupulous  lawyers,  the  expense  of  the  suit  was 
increased,  until  before  the  time  came  to  take  rebut- 
ting proofs,  the  complainant,  ruined  by  the  expense 
became  insolvent,  and  the  defendant,  which  during 
all  this  time  had  been  able  to  easily  compete  with 
him  by  the  infringing  use  of  his  ju'oeess,  finally 


purcha.sed  tlie  patent  for  a song  frcjin  Ids  a.s.-.ignee. 

This  is  a case  that  actually  happened,  and  the 
picture  is  not  overdr.a wn. 

The  second  case,  illustrating  how  the  possession 
of  valueless  patents  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  is  within  the  writer’s  own  ])rofessional 
experience, 

A wealth V corporation  owned  a patent  claimed  to 
be  a foundation  patent  in  a certain  art,  and  also  a 
number  of  minor  patents  of  no  g'reat  value  and 
many  of  tliem  of  doubtful  validity.  A suit  was 
begun  on  the  alleged  foundation  patent,  ag-ainst  a 
companv  having  a small  but  well  established  busi- 
ness in  the  same  line,  and  making  a greatly  im- 
proved article  under  patented  inventions  of  their 
own.  and  at  the  same  time  a number  of  additional 
suits  were  begun  on  other  patents  of  no  special 
value  or  validity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  had  to  be 
defended.  The  result  was  that  althoug-h  the  defence 
to  these  suits  was  conducted  in  a wav  to  cause  the 
least  possible  expense  to  the  defendants  and  thus 
the  defendants  saved  manv  thousand  dollars  of  out- 
lay, the  expense  of  experts  and  of  taking-  testimony 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  large  printing 
bills  caused  by  interminable  cross-examinations, 
coupled  to  the  damage  to  the  business  necessarily 
incident  to  these  suits,  and  the  threats  of  suits 
against  users,  so  crippled  the  defendants,  that,  be- 
fore the  suits  could  be  argued,  they  were  compelled 
to  sell  out  to  the  complainants  and  give  u])  their 
business,  and  while  in  this  settlement  they  obtained 
a considerable  iirice,  it  was  by  no  means  what  the 
business  had  once  been  worth.  And  yet  had  the 
defendants  been  able  to  secure  a prompt  and  reason- 
ably inexpensive  trial  of  the  actions,  they  should 
have  won  them,  or  at  all  events  the  principal  ones. 

These  two  cases  are  cited  because  they  are  exact 
illustrations  of  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
tothepoor  inventor  the  cost  and  delay  of  these 
causes  operates,  in  many  cases,  as  a denial  of 
justice  and  a nullitication  of  the  grant  of  the  (lov- 
ernment,  and  in  other  cases  gives  a wealthy  patentee 
an  instrument  of  oppression  th.at  enables  him  to 
crush  out  honest  competition. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  this  cost  and  delay  in 
these  actions,  and  are  tliey  remediable. 

We  can  lay  onr  finger  on  one  thing  that  is  largely 
if  not  wholly,  responsible  for  both  cost  and  delav. 
This  fact  i?.,  that  the  judg-e  deciding  the  case,  does 
not  take  the  testimony,  but  that  duty  is  releg-ated 
to  an  examiner  with  iiractically  no  power,  except  to 
swear  witnesses,  preserve  order,  and  grant  adjourn- 
ments. The  result  of  this  is.  as  reg-ards  expense, 
even  in  cases  where  the  jiarties  honestly  desire  a 
speedv  decision,  tliat  very  often  folio  upon  folio  of 
testimonv  is  taken,  and  days  consumed  in  taking  it, 
because  the  examiner  is  not  to  decide  the  case,  and 
has  no  power  to  rule  on  evidence  offered.  Let  us 
assume,  for  example,  that  we  are  taking  testimony 
for  the  defence  in  a case  involving-  chemical  equi- 
valents. Counsel  for  the  defendant  knows  of  a cer- 
tain line  of  defence  which  may  be  material  and  may 
not  be.  depending  entirely  on  the  view  to  be  taken 
as  to  the  ecpii valency  of  certain  chemicals  in  this 
art,  b3'  the  judge  deciding  the  cas^.  Were  the  testi- 
mony being-  taken  before  that  judge,  counsel  would 
offer  to  introduce  such  testimony  and  the  judge  would 
then  and  there  rule  upon  its  materialitv.  With  our 
present  practice,  counsel  cannot  know  in  advance 
what  view  the  deciding  judge  will  take,  and  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  he  introduces  this  testimonv,  in 
some  instances,  possibU-  tilling  the  larg'-er  part  of 
his  record  with  it,  the  complainant,  in  rebuttal  is 
forced  t<.)  meet  this  evidence  and  thus  man^-  pages, 
^jerhaps  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  are  tilled 
with  evidence,  which  possiblv  the  judg'e  deciding  the 
case  will  simplv  refuse  to  consider. 

This  illustration  ot  a cause  of  expense  that  the 
most  able  and  scru]mlous  law\’er  mav  be  unable  to 
avoid  in  justice  to  his  client,  and  which  mav  never- 
theless be  wholly  needless. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  expense  arises  from 
the  refusal  of  witnesses,  especialh-  some  ex]iert 
witnesses,  to  answer  projier  questions  on  cross- 
examination.  How  mar.^-  times  have  we  seen  able 
counsel  trv  for  da^-s  at  a time  to  get  from  some 
ag-ile  expert  a direct  and  responsive  answer  to  a 
simjile  question.  wi;h  the  sole  result  of  tilling  ]iages 
of  the  record  with  evasive  answers,  and  finalH-  g'ive 
it  up  in  despair.  ^M1  this  would  be  avoided  were 
this  cross-examination  had  before  the  judge  who 
decided  the  case. 

If  the  two  things  can  cause  all  the  delav  and  cost, 
that  we  know  the^'  do,  when  parties  have  no  desire 
to  encumber  the  record,  or  increase  the  expense,  or 
dela^'  the  trial,  what  infinite  iiossiViilites  thev  offer 
to  the  dishonest  or  unscrupulous  litigant  who  seeks 
to  use  the  process  of  the  courts  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression. 

To  these  two  wa\'s  of  causing-  delay's  and  cost  ma^' 
be  added  the  other  fruitful  cause  of  delaj',  unlimited 
adjournments.  We  all  know  how  easv  it  is  to  g-et  a 
hearing-  postponed  and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a case 
forced  to  trial  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition 
b_v  opposing-  counsel.  This,  again,  would  be  done 
awav  with,  did  the  judge  deciding'  the  ease  take  the 
testimonv. 


Could  we  eliminate  frcjin  werv  iJaG-;.-  ..1  aii 
immaterial  testim<jn\'.  all  evasive  an -.'.ver...  .'in-: 
compel  its  trial  from  da_v  to  da_v  until  conque!.'.-'  . 
more  than  half  the  expense  and  nineteen  ; wem  h-C  -> 
of  the  delav  would  be  avoided.  Can  this  be  i-one.-- 

It  certainh'  can.  and  the  present  metlio.’  of  iT-y'ing 
equity  cases  in  New  Jersev.  in  its  Court  of  t haiu  - 
erj',  can  be.  possibl  v with  some  slight  moditi.  .o:on, 
applied  to  the  trial  of  patent  cases  in  the  i 
States  Equitv  Courts. 

Prior  to  Eighteen  hundred  and  sevent\'  o:;.  . 
equitv  cases  in  New  Jersev  were  tried  in  the  oh- 
Eng'lish  fa.shion,  still  followed  in  the  United  Statc-s 
Courts  : when  the  cause  was  at  issue.  testimon\-  w.-t- 
taken  before  a Master  and  Examiner,  who  reduced 
it  to  writing-,  and  returned  it  into  the  Court  of 
Chancerv,  the  case  was  then  regularlv  noticed  for 
argument  and  argued,  in  time,  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  in  the  course  of  time,  decided  it.  This 
practice  was  open  to  the  same  objections  and  led  to 
the  same  abuses  we  find  in  the  present  patent  prac- 
tice, and  the  Court  of  Chancerv  came  into  great 
disfavor  with  the  citizens  of  the  State.  At  thi.s  date 
a statute  was  enacted  by  the  leg-islature.  providing 
for  the  appointment  b_v  the  Chancellor  of  an  officer 
to  be  known  as  a Vice-Chancellor,  and  for  the  ref- 
erence b_v  the  Chancellor  of  causes  for  trial  before 
him  orallv  and  his  advisorv  opinion.  This  statute 
has  been  followed  by  others  increasing-  the  number 
of  Vice-Chancellors,  until  there  are  now  five  in  that 
little  State.  These  Vice-Chancellors  hold  court  at 
ditlerent  points  in  the  State,  and  the  larg-e  majority 
of  equity  cases  are  referred  to.  and  tried  and  deter- 
mined bA'  them,  the  Chancellor  as  a matter  of  course, 
making'  anj' decree  thev’  advise. 

The  practice  is  as  follows;  The  case  is  brought 
to  issue  in  the  usual  waj-,  and,  when  at  issue,  on 
motion  of  either  side,  is  referred  to  a Vice-Chancel- 
lor, if  the  parties  agree  on  a Vice-Chancellor,  to  the 
one  ag-reed  upon,  if  not,  to  such  as  the  Chancelhir 
selects.  After  the  reference,  counsel,  on  motion  of 
either  partv,  or  b_v  agreement,  attend  before  the 
\’ice-Chancellor  and  have  a time  fixed  for  the  hear- 
ing-of  the  case,  naming-  the  time  that  thev  think  the 
trial  will  consume.  At  the  time  set,  the  testimony 
is  taken  orally  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  taken 
down  and  transcribed  bv  a stenog''rai)her.  and  usu- 
all_v,  the  case  is  orally  argued  at  the  close  of  the  tes- 
timoin'.  and  then  within  a reasonable  time,  fixed 
l)_v  the  J’ice-Chancellor.  briefs  are  handed  in. 

The  result  of  this  metlujd  of  trying-  equitv  case.s 
has  been,  that  cases  which,  under  the  old  practice, 
would  have  drag-ged  their  slow  leng-th  through  the 
Courts  for  ^-ears.  and  have  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, are  now  tried  and  argued  in  a few  davs.  and 
decided  as  a rule  within  a few  months  from  the 
time  the  bill  was  filed,  and  the  Court  of  Chancerv, 
from  being  a hissing  and  a b_v-word  among  the 
people,  has  g-rown  in  po]nilar  favor,  and  is  now  the 
favorite  forum  in  New  Jersev. 

It  maA'  be  said  that  patent  causes,  involving’-  intri- 
cate scientific  questions,  cannot  be  tried  in  this  wav'. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  many  most  intricate 
chemical  and  mechanical  problenis  arise  in  cases 
other  than  patent  cases,  and  these  are  tried  suc- 
cessfully’ in  the  New  Jersey  tA>urt  of  Chancery'. 
Again,  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  try  patent 
cases,  at  )iisi  priits  before  a judge  and  jury,  and  no 
g-reater  difficulty  would  arise  in  trying  them  before 
the  judge  without  the  jury. 

To  the  objection  that  witnesses  from  distant 
States  could  not  be  broug-ht  on  to  testify,  there  are 
two  answers;  First,  it  would  probably,  in  most  cases, 
be  as  easy  to  bring  on  these  witnesses  as  it  is  to 
take  counsel,  and  in  many-  instances  clients,  tci 
their  residences.  Second,  that,  in  cases  wliere  this 
was  not  possible,  the  testimonv  would  be  taken  by- 
commission. as  is  done  in  our  Cliancery'  Court  in 
such  cases. 

It  may'  be  objected,  that  if  testimony  were  taken 
by*  commission,  it  would  be  a return  to  tlie  ev’ils  of 
the  present  sy'stem  and  that  nothing-  would  be  g'ained 
by'  the  change  sug’-gested.  V’ere  the  order  to  take 
testimonv  bv  commission  an  order  of  course,  a 
|)urel_v  formal  and  ex-parte  matter,  tiiis  would  be 
true.  But  if  this  order  could  only  be  obtained  on 
notice  and  a statement  of  the  testimony  proposed 
to  be  taken,  and  if  the  advisorv  master  to  whom 
the  case  was  referred  liad  the  power  to  determine 
whether  the  order  should  be  granted,  or  to  sa_v  that 
he  would  personally'  attend  and  take  the  testimony, 
tlie  danger  of  an  abuse  of  this  process  would  he 
g-reatly  lessened. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  iiower,  the  advisory-  niaster 
could,  when  he  thouglit  it  proper,  compel  the  exam- 
ining party’  to  pay’  the  fees  and  expenses  of  oppos- 
ing counsel  for  attendance  on  the  taking  of  such 
testimony',  it  would  wholly  prevent  such  abuse.  A 
case  where  such  fees  and  expenses  might  properly 
be  ordered  paid  by-  the  examining-  party-  would  arise 
where  one  party’  upon  taking-  testimony-  of 

certain  distant  witnesses,  which  testimonv  the  ad- 
\'isorv  master  considered  of  doiiVitfiil  materiality  or 
relevancy.  The  fees  and  exiieiises  having-  been 
]-iaid  in  the  first  instance  liy’  the  examining  party-, 
if,  on  a consideration  of  the  whole  case,  the  master 
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t}ioug'ht  the  testimony  properly  taken,  could  be 
taxed  in  the  costs  ag'ainst  the  losinjf  party. 

In  order  to  trj’  patent  cases  in  this  method,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase,  in  some  way.  the 
number  of  judges  authorized  to  hear  and  determine 
patent  causes  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  course 
legislation  for  this  purpose  would  be  necessary. 
This  increase  might  be  effected  in  several  ways, 
either  by  adding  to  the  number  of  District  Judges, 
or  by  authorizing  the  appointment,  in  several  dis- 
tricts. by  the  Circuit  Judges,  officers  corresponding- 
to  Vice-Chancellors  in  Xew  Jersey,  authorized  to 
hear  patent  causes  and  advise  the  Circuit  Court 
what  decree  should  be  made,  or  by  permitting-  coun- 
sel in  patent  causes  to  agree,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Court,  upon  some  competent  lawyer  to 
liear  the  cause  and  advise  a decree,  and  when  they 
could  not  agree,  by  permitting  the  Circuit  Court  to 
select  such  a law3’er. 

If  either  of  these  latter  methods  were  adopted,  the 
procedure  would  be  as  follows  : the  cause  would  be 
broug-ht  to  issue,  and  would  then  be  referred  to  one 
of  these  officers,  who  would  take  all  the  testimoin' 
orallv.  have  all  the  power  of  a Circuit  Court  judge 
as  to  the  admission  of  evidence  and  the  g-eneral  con- 
duct of  the  case,  and  might,  for  the  convenience  of 
counsel,  sit  in  different  places  in  the  district,  or 
even,  where  he  thought  ]iroper.  take  testimony  out 
of  the  district,  and  after  hearing  argument  he 
would  write  an  opinion  and  advise  the  decree,  the 
Circuit  Court  Judge  would  then  as  a matter  of  course 
make  the  decree  advised. 

From  this  decree  an  a])peal  could  be  taken  as  now. 

These  Vice-Chancellors.  Advisor3'  Masters,  or 
whatever  the3'  mig-ht  be  called,  could  be  either  paid 
b3’  the  government  a certain  annual  salary,  or  a 
certain  per  diem  and  a case  fee,  or  it  mig-ht  be  pro- 
vided that  the  parties  litigant  should  pay  the  per 
diem  and  case  fee,  to  be  taxed  in  the  costs  against 
the  losing  part3-. 

This  latter  plan  commends  itself  as  the  easiest 
one  to  get  enacted  into  legislation,  and  its  cost  to 
the  parties  would  be  more  than  reimbursed  b3'  the 
amount  they  would  save  in  the  cost  of  printing-  in 
the  first  instance,  and  as  heretofore  explained,  in 
the  taking-  of  testimony,  and  the  fees  of  counsel, 
and  more  than  all.  the  litigants  would  be  saved  the 
enormous  delay  now  common  in  patent  cases. 

In  brief,  the  practice  in  equity  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  isonU'  fitted  to  the  period  before  the  inven- 
tion of  stenog-raphy  and  the  typewriter.  It  is  behind 
the  age.  The  man  who  would  retain  it  should,  to 
be  consistent,  take  the  stag-e  coach  and  canal  boat 
instead  of  the  limited  express,  should  banish  his 
stenog-rapher,  break  up  his  typewriting-  machine, 
and  write  in  longhand  b3'  the  lig-ht  of  a tallow  dip 
his  laborious  briefs.  But,  if  some  system,  such  as 
is  sug-gested,  be  adopted,  the  equity  jmactice  will  no 
longer  lag^-  one  hundred  3-ear.s  in  the  rear  but  march 
abreast  of  other  modern  improvements.  By  its  aid 
the  inventor  will,  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  fully  en- 
jo3'  the  privilege  conferred  upon  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, now,  in  many  instances,  practicall3"  nullified 
by  the  anticjuated  methods  of  enforcing  and  protect- 
ing it,  and  the  value  of  the  patent  privilege  be  in- 
creased to  an  almost  unlimited  degree. 

, If.  to  this  system  of  trying-  patent  causes,  there 
could  V)e  added  a reform  in  the  matter  of  expert 
testimonv.  the  cost  and  delay  in  patent  litigation 
would  be  still  furtlier  reduced.  ( )ne  reform  in  this 
direction  would  be  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
expert  testimon3’  on  eitlier  side,  and  to  permit  the 
trial  judge  to  select  an  expert,  either  to  sit  with  him 
in  the  trial,  or  to  examine  the  tes1imon3'  and  ex- 
hibits on  both  sides,  and  advise  him  on  the  scientific 
cpiestions  involved,  the  fees  of  this  e.xpert  to  be 
ta.xed  as  court  costs  against  the  losing  party,  and 
the  written  opinion  of  the  expert  to  form  a part  of 
the  printed  record  on  appeal,  if  one  were  taken. 

Expert  te.stimon3',  or  opinion  testimonv.  is  allo-wed 
in  such  cases  upon  the  theoiw’  that  the  opinions  of 
scientific  men,  on  subjects  within  their  own  domain 
will  enlighten  the  court  and  enable  it  to  reach  a 
])roper  decision  as  to  matters  of  scientific  fact  in- 
volved in  the  case,  which  would  be  beyond  its  ken 
without  such  aid.  JVhether  the  conllicting  testi- 
mony of  opi)osing-  e.xperts  has.  as  a general  rule 
this  result,  may  well  be  doubted,  but  on  this  theory 
onh’  it  is  admitted.  Clearl3'  the  impartial,  unbiassed 
testinion3'  of  one  expert  would  have  this  effect  in  a 
much  higher  degree.  This  practice  would  not  only 
free  these  suits  from  a grea-t  cause  of  expense  and 
delay,  but  it  -would  distinctly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
e.xpert’s  opinion,  and  would  tend  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  experts,  as  onl3'  those  of  known  abilit3'  and 
honest3'  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  act  in  this 
semi-judicial  capacity. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  a paper  like  this  to  more 
than  sketch  the  outline  of  either  the  defects  in  our 
present  equity  practice  or  the  remedies  proposed. 
But  miiny  here  present  can  from  their  own  experi- 
ence fill  in  the  picture  of  the  defects,  and  all  will 
agree  that  some  practice  should  be  adopted  in  these 
cases  that  will  reduce  the  cost  and  speed  the  cause, 
to  the  end  that  the  American  Patent  System,  so 


admirable  in  some  of  its  features,  ma3'  be  equally 
admirable  in  all,  and  that  the  patent  monopoly, 
theoretically  so  valuable,  nia3-  never  be  nullified 
by  the  practical  impossibility  of  its  enforcement. 


THE  GREAT  EVENT  OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED. 


The  Great  Exposition  V\  hich  is  to  Take  Place  in 
Paris  in  1900. 


This  exposition  -will  afford  unrivaled  opportunities 
to  make  known  to  the  world  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  their  achievements  and  facilities 
in  the  various  fields  of  production.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  these  opportunities  will  be  improved 
to  tire  fullest  extent,  and  that  not  onU'  will  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  such  representation  b3'  our 
Government  as  is  in  keeping-  with  its  importance, 
but  that  individual  manufacturers  and  producers 
will  make  a full  e.xhibit  of  the  leading  products  of 
American  genius  and  skill. 

The  exposition  will  oft'er  rare  opportunities  for 
American  artists,  inventors,  manufacturers,  and 
workers  in  ever3’  field  of  human  effort  to  illustrate 
once  more  to  the  world  the  vastness  of  our  resources 
the  superiority  of  nian3'  of  our  industrial  implements 
and  processes,  and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  our 
productions.  It  is  hoped  that  American  manufac- 
turers and  producers  in  all  lines  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented. 

The  French  are  a very  clever  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple. They  enter  upon  every  great  national  enter- 
prise with  a spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  alwa3’s 
aug-urs  success. 

Consul  General  Mor^s  in  reporting-  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  pros])ects  and  present  status  of 
the  g-reat  exposition  has  this  to  say  about  its  fin- 
ancial arrangments: 

( )ne  hundred  million  francs  (S20,h00,000)  was  pro- 
vided as  a g'-uarant3-  fund  for  the  exposition.  ( )f 
this  amount,  20,000,000  francs  -was  aopropriated  by 
the  National  Government  and  20,000.000  francs  b3' 
the  city  of  Paris,  while  60,000,000  francs  re])resent 
the  net  proceeds  of  an  emission  of  3,250,000  bonds 
of  20  francs  each.  These  bonds  were  issued  by  the 
Government  with  the  cooperation  of  five  leading- 
financial  institutions — the  Credit  Lt'onnais,  the 
Credit  Fonder,  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte, 
the  Societe  Generale  pour  Favoriser  le  Development 
du  Commerce  et  de  ITndustrie  en  France,  and  the 
Societe  Generale  de  Credit  Industrielet  Commercial. 
These  institutions  underwrote  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  2,400.000  francs  and  receive  a commission  of  5 
per  cent  on  the  sales.  After  providing  for  this  com- 
mission and  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  issue, 
there  remain  60,000.000  francs  which  are  deposited 
at  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  until 
1900,  at  2^2  ]5er  cent  interest,  the  Bank  of  France 
agreeing  to  make  advances  from  time  to  time  for 
preliminary  expenses  to  the  amount  of  6.000,000 
francs  at  1'4  bsr  cent  interest,  upon  tlie  security  of 
receipts  of  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consig-nations 
for  deposits  of  the  profits  of  the  bonds. 

The  bonds  bear  no  interest  and  are  redeemable 
in  tickets  to  the  exposition.  Each  bond  will  entitle 
the  holder  to  twent3' tickets  to  the  exposition,  which 
at  1 franc  each,  will  equal  the  face  value  of  the  bond. 
In  lieu  of  interest,  the  holder  participates  in  twenty 
nine  drawings,  comprising  4,313  jsrizes,  aggregating 
6,(100.000  francs.  Six  drawings  occurred  in  1896,  six 
each  will  take  place  during- the  3’ears  1897,  1898,  and 
1899,  and  there  will  be  six  monthlv  drawings  during 
the  e.xposition.  The  prizes  vary  from  100  francs  to 
500,000  francs.  The  bonds  are  exempt  from  all 
ta.xatii^n,  although  the  prizes  drawn  are  subject  to 
a tax.  The  bonds  also  g-iv'ethe  holders  the  right  to 
considerable  reductioi-is  in  railway  and  steamboat 
fares  in  France  or  on  the  French  lines  oti  the  Medi- 
terranean during-  the  exposition,  or,  in  lieu  tliereof 
to  a 25  ]jer  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  admission 
to  an3'  spectacle  or  entertainment  on  the  exposition 
grounds.  In  the  evetit  that  the  exposition  should 
not  take  place  for  any  reason,  the  drawings  will 
cease  and  the  bonds  will  be  redeemed  at  par,  with- 
out interest,  by  the  State.  All  prizes  drawn  before 
that  date  will  remain  acquired  to  the  winners. 

Ally  surplus  that  may  remain,  after  the  expenses 
of  the  exposition  are  defrayed,  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  national  and  municipal  treas- 
uries. 


Commissioner  Seymour  has  finally  got  the  patent 
attorneys  almost  unanimously  against  his  new  re- 
forms which  the  attorneys  claim  don’t  reform  but 
rather  impede  the  business  of  the  office. 


A Washington  resident  heard  an  awful  crash  at 
his  front  door.  He  thought  another  cyclone  had 
struck  the  cit3x  He  rushed  to  the  window  and  dis- 
covered that  the  news  boy  had  simply  thrown  a 
New  York  Sunday  paper  into  the  door  way. 


Bicycling  in  Germany. 

Complaints  are  very  frequently  made  by  travel- 
ing American  bicycle  riders  in  Germany  of  obstacles 
and  delays  to  their  travel  caused  by  the  very  rigor- 
ousU' enforced  laws  governing  the  use  of'bic3'cles 
on  the  public  roads  in  this  coiintiW'.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  these  American  bic3xle  tourists,  a few  of  the 
more  strictU'  enforced  rules  which  cyclers  are 
called  upon  to  observe  throughout  the  German 
Empire  are  cited. 

C3’cling-  on  public  streets  and  roads  is  subject  in 
this  country,  and  particularh'  in  Saxony,  to  minute 
and  most  carefully  enforced  police  regulations, 
which,  indeed,  in  man3'  places,  prohibit  entirel3'  the 
use  of  brakeless  machines.  The  roads  are,  as  a 
rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  perfect,  and  wheeling 
is  smooth  and  easy,  but  on  accouut  of  the  rainy 
weather  which  prevails  most  of  the  3'ear,  wheel 
guards  for  wet  days  are  indispensable.  In  the  first 
place,  every  machine  must  have  an  open  plate  or 
shield,  affixed  to  the  rod  of  the  brake  or  handle  bar 
and  be  provided  with  a spring-  lid,  on  which  is  en- 
graved in  clear  lettering  the  name,  profession  and 
rank,  and  residence  of  the  rider  of  the  bicycle.  In 
lieu  of  this,  I would  suggest  that  the  card  of  rider, 
with  address,  etc.,  be  attached  to  the  handle  bar, 
which  would  be  in  com])liance  with  the  law,  and 
would  temporaril3'  answer  ever3'  recjuirenient  in  this 
wa3".  The  alarm  bell  is,  of  course,  demanded  every- 
where. The  law  requires  that  the  nig-ht  lamp  be 
placed  rather  higli  on  the  wheel  and  be  kept  lig-hted 
b3"  the  rider  when  traveling-  from  within  half  an 
hour  after  sunset  to  half  an  liour  before  sunrise: 
furthermore,  the  light  must  sliine  through  uncolored 
g-lass,  before  the  rider.  Each  bicycle  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  easily-managed  brake,  operating 
quickly  and  powerfully.  C3’clin,g-  on  roads  exclu- 
siveh"  intended  for  pedestrians  or  on  elevated  foot- 
paths of  highways  is  strictly  ])rohibited.  Two 
bic3'clers  ma3'  ride  side  by  side,  when  it  can  be  done 
without  blocking-  the  tlioroughfare  or  annoyance  to 
other  rider.2.  or  vehicles:  otherwise,  sing-le  file  is  the 
rule.  More  than  two  machines  are  not  allowed  to 
occupy  the  road  side  bv  side  under  any  circum- 
stances. When  meeting  with  other  bic3Jes,  or  over- 
taking such,  or,  further,  when  approaching  pass- 
ages of  the  road  where  it  is  not  possible  to  see  a clear 
distance,  or  when  going  down  a steep  descent,  the 
C3'cler  is  obliged  to  give  frequent  and  measured  dis- 
tance s’gnals  with  his  bell,  as  a matter  of  strict  pre- 
caution in  eivoiding  collision  and  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  riders  in  the  vicinit3".  A moderate  speed 
of  riding  must  be  maintained  at  all  times.  Cycling 
at  an  extraordinary  speed,  speeding  in  any  form,  or 
“scorching,”  as  it  is  termed  in  America,  is  forbidden 
on  the  highways  ever3'where  in  Germany.  At  ver3^ 
steep  down  ,g-rades  of  the  roads  the  cycler  must  dis- 
mount and  guide  his  wheel  until  the  descent  is 
passed  before  remounting.  Cyclers  are  also  required 
to  dismount  at  any  time  if  called  upon  by  police 
officials  to  do  so  and  are  obliged  to  give  to  such 
official  an3’-  information  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
demand.  For  disregard  of  any  of  the  above  rules- 
and  reg'ulations,  a fine  not  to  exceed  60  marks 
($14.28)  may  be  imposed  or  imprisonment  in  jail  for 
not  more  than  two  weeks,  or  both,  may  be  inflicted 
for  each  offense. 


Stop=over  Privilege  at  Washington. 

A ten  day  stop  over  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now 
granted  on  all  through  tickets  between  the  East  and 
West,  via  Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  R.  Stop-over  will 
also  be  granted  on  the  return  journey  made  on  round 
trip  tickets,  but  not  exceeding  ten  days.  Passen- 
g-ers  will  deposit  their  tickets  with  the  Ticket  Agent 
at  B.  A O.  R.  R.  Station  in  Washington,  who  will 
retain  them  until  the  journey  is  to  be  resumed, 
when  they  will  be  made  good  for  continuous  pass- 
age to  destination  b3'  extension  or  exchange.  This 
arrangement  will  doubtless  be  greatly  appreciated 
In’  the  traveling-  public  because  it  will  permit  the 
holders  of  through  tickets  to  make  a brief  visit  to 
the  National  Capital  without  additional  outla3’  for 
railroad  fare. 

The  Ninety=Seven  Bike. 

The  .A.ge  of  Steel  says:  Among  the  changes  or  im - 
provements  made  are  the  bevel  g-ear;  the  nonpunc- 
turable  tire:  the  felt  pedal,  improved  saddles  and 
the  invisible  brake.  The  claim  that  leading  makers 
are  getting  ready  to  put  chainless  wheels  on  the 
market  is,  according  to  reports,  not  altogether  justi- 
fiable. 


If  Mr.  McKinley  could  find  an  inventor  who  could 
devise  some  process  bv  which  the  president  could 
escape  the  on  coming  tide  of  office  seekers  he  could 
well  afford'to  give  him  the  Consul  General-ship  at 
London  which  is  now  conceded  will  go  to  his  cousin 
Osborne. 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Its  Importance,  Condition  and  Needs. 

SECOND  I'APEH. — BY  \V.  C.  DODOE. 


THE  REMEDY. 

The  Patent  Oftice  should  be  re-org-aiiized,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Interior  Department  and  be  made  a 
separate  bureau. 

It  should  then  be  g'iven  the  use  of  the  building- 
erected  speciallj' for  it  largely  with  its  own  money, 
and  provided  with  all  the  help  and  appliances  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  proiiiptly  and  properly  perform 
its  duties. 

The  commissioner  should  be  a man  who  has  not 
only  a knowledge  of  patent  law,  but  also  a knowledge 
of  practical  mechanics,  more  especially,  if  a^  now. 
he  is  to  decide  upon  appeals  from  the  board. 

He  should  be  appointed  like  a judg-e,  for  a long 
term  of  years  or  during  good  behavior.  He  should 
be  selected  with  special  reference  to  his  fitness  for 
the  position,  and  he  should  be  commissioner  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  He  should  be  a man  who 
thoroughly  appreciates  and  believes  in  our  patent 
system  and  who  should  be  competent  to  instruct  his 
subordinates  in  the  manner  of  conducting-  the  busi- 
ness and  thus  ensure  g-reater  uniformity  of  action. 

Then  there  should  be  established  a special  court 
for  the  trial  of  Patent  Causes. 

The  judges  composing-  that  court  should  be  men 
who  are  not  only  familiar  with  patent  law — which 
Justice  Story  denominated  ‘‘the  Metaphj-sics  of  the 
Law,” — but  also  with  mechanism,  and  with  mechan- 
ical drawings. 

As  it  is  now  the  Judges  dislike  to  try  a patent  case 
because  tliev  are  aware  of  their  inability  to  under- 
stand the  construction  and  operation  of  the  mechan- 
ism. especially  if  it  be  a complicated  case,  such  for 
instance  as  some  of  our  electrical  patents.  Not  only 
have  they  to  understand  the  patent  on  which  the 
suit  is  brought,  but  also  those  set  up  by  the  defense, 
frequently  a dozen  in  number,  most  or  all  of  them 
equally  complicated  and  difficult  to  comprehend. 

This  difficulty  has  been  greatly  increased  by  dis- 
pensing- with  models;  for,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by 
Commissioner  Leggett  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee, that  ‘‘not  one  in  four  of  the  Judges  could  read 
a drawing,”  how  can  they  be  expected  to  understand 
a case  represented  only  by  drawings? 

As  stated  by  Commissioner  Leggett,  ‘‘it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  judg-es  to  touch  patent  cases. 
They  dread  them  as  they  do  the  small-pox.  Most 
of  them  have  a horror  of  patent  cases — not  because 
they  are  incompetent  Judges,  but  because  to  try  a 
patent  case  needs  something-  more  than  legal  lore 
and  judicial  wisdom.  Ic  calls  for  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  applied  sciences  and  practical  art,  a 
clear  perception  of  mechanical  principles,  and 
familiarity  with  practical  mechanics.” 

The  result  is,  a delay  in  the  trial  of  cases — unju.st 
decisions  and  a lack  of  uniformity  in  decisions,  so 
that  as  Commissioner  Leg^g-ett  said:  “A  judg^e  in 
Chicago  will  make  a decision  today  and  another 
judg-e  in  Boston  will  reverse  it  tomorrow  and  thus 
we  get  conflicting  opinions.” 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  has  varied  mucli  in  its 
position,  especiallv  with  reference  to  re-issues  and 
as  to  patentable  inventions.  tVith  reference  to  re- 
issues, no  one  has  attempted  to  and  no  one  can 
reconcile'the  decisions  of  that  court  since  1881,  with 
its  decisions  on  the  same  question  for  fortv-five 
years  before.  It  has  done  what  Justice  Grier  once 
said  that  court  could  not  do — it  has  legislated  by 
prescribing  conditions  not  specified  in  the  statute- 
such  for  instance  as  that  the  application  for  re-issue 
must  be  filed  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
original:  and  that  the  patentee  cannot  change  his 
claim  even  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  origitial 
claim  does  not  protect  the  invention.  It  may  be 
that  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  if  so  the.  proper  way  is 
for  Congress  to  so  provide  bv  law.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  property  in  a patent  differs 
from  all  other  property  in  that  it  exists  for  a few 
years  only  and  hence  it  is  important  that  there  be 
means  for  speedy  decision  in  relation  thereto. 

When  a manufacturer  is  charged  with  infringement 
he  does  not  want  to  go  on  piling  up  the  damages 
for  years  in  case  the  decision  should  be  against  him. 
and  onthe  othtr  hand  he  cannot  afford  to  stop 
business  and  let  the  plant  and  capital  invested  lie 
idle  for  years.  Hence  not  only  individual  but  public 
interests  demand  speedy  trials  and  decisions  of  pat- 
ent suits. 

Such  a court  whether  sitting  permanentlv  at  the 
Capital,  or  periodically  at  various  points  in  the 
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country  would  be  always  in  session — would  have  no 
other  business  and  if  composed  of  judg-es  who  as  a 
general  rule  are  competent  to  understand  the  cases 
without  the  aid  of  experts  it  could  dispose  of  the 
cases  in  a v'ery  short  time,  and  w<iuld  give  us  deci- 
sions in  much  less  time,  and  far  more  uniformity 
than  under  the  present  system. 

I would  make  the  decision  of  that  court  final,  ex- 
cept in  cases  involving-  a construction  of  the  law, 
which  might  be  appealed  to  the  Siqireme  Court 
direct.  Very  few  cases  would  ever  be  appealed: 
generally  only  such  as  involved  the  construction  of 
chang-es  in  the  statute. 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  Drivx  Well  case  which  was  nine  times  passed 
upon  by  different  circuit  courts,  three  times  by  the 
Sunreme  Court  and  then  two  years  after  the  patent 
had  expired  it  was  finally  decided  by  a construction 
of  the  statute  which  rendered  the  patent  void  1 

So  with  the  Bate  Refrigerator  case,  which  was 
thirteen  vears  before  the  courts,  and  in  which  deci- 
sions were  made  as  contradictorv  as  day  and  night 
and  then  twenty-five  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  we  got  from  the  Supreme  Court  a construc- 
tion of  the  Statute  which  ujiset  the  prior  decisions 
and  office  practice  and  which  wiped  out  of  existence 
more  values  than  probably  any  decisions  ever  made. 

If  we  had  such  a court  sitting  here  and  deciding 
patent  cases  every  day  its  decisions  would  be  a 
guide  to  the  Patent  Clffice  and  thus  secure  uniform- 
ity of  action  by  the  Office  as  well  as  by  the  court. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  has  twice 
reported  in  favor  of  such  a court  but  nothing  was 
done  for  the  reasondhat  at  that  time  the  Senate  was 
just  about  to  pass  the  bill  establishing-  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  said  to  us,  it  was  thoug-ht  would  relieve 
the  Supreme  Court  and  secure  greater  uniformity — 
that  thev  would  try  that  first,  and  if  it  did  not  prove 
successful,  they  could  then  establish  the  patent 
court.  It  has  doubtless  relieved  the  Supreme  Court 
somewhat,  but  I think  the  general  opinion  is  that  it 
has  not  remedied  the  other  difficulties. 

The  reason  wh}-  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  action 
bv  Congress  doubtless  is,  that  the  inventors  of  the 
country  do  not  possess  anv  political  influence.  Thei' 
are  generally  persons  of  small  means,  at  work  in 
the  shop  or  on  the  farm,  and  are  unknown  to 
members  and  Sena,tors.  The  latter  hear  of  such 
men  as  Edison,  Brush  and  a few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent inventors,  but  of  the  g-reat  mas.s  they  never 
hear.  I presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one 
Senator  or  Member  in  ten  knows  a single  inventor. 

Besides,  the  number  of  inventors  is  far  less  then 
is  g-enerally  supposed.  Asa  general  rule,  there  has 
been  an  average  of  three  patents  to  one  inventor. 
So  far  we  have  issued  about  593,500  patents  which 
would  give  us  but  191.166  inventors  among-  the  150,- 
000,000  people  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
during  the  time  the  patent  system  has  been  in  oper- 
ation and  including  also  the  foreigners  who  have 
taken  patents  here  during-  the  same  period. 

The  manufacturers  are  the  parties  who  are  most 
interested  in  patents,  and  if  they  would  combine 
and  bring-  to  bear  upon  Congress  one  tenth  of  the 
influence  thev  have  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  these 
matters  could  soon  be  fi.xed  as  they  ought  to  be. 

It  is  political  influence  and  votes  that  controls 
legislation  in  such  matters.  Look  for  instance  at 
the  Agricultural  Department.  A few  vears  ago  it 
was  a mere  appendage  of  the  Patent  Office,  occupy- 
ing- one  or  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Patent 
Office  building-.  Today  it  is  a Department,  with  a 
Cabinet  Officer  at  its  head,  has  its  own  building 
and  is  supported  wholly  by  larg-e  annual  appropri- 
ations from  the  Treasury,  while  contributing- 
nothing  directp-  to  the  national  revenues:  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Patent  Office  which  is  the  oiiH- 
self-sustaining  bureau  the  government  has.  or  ever 
had,  has  a surplus  to  its  credit  of  over  S4.50h,0h0, 
every  dollar  of  which  has  been  jiaid  b_v  the  inven- 
tors and  their  assig-nees  and  yet,  it  cannot  g-et  from 
Congress  permission  to  use  enoug-h  of  its  own  funds 
to  provide  help  and  facilities  necessary  for  the 
projier  jierformance  of  its  duties.  Moreover,  it  is 
crowded  out  of  its  own  building,  erected  mainly 
with  its  own  funds. 

Why  this  difference?  Simply  because  farmers 
constitute  a large  portion  of  the  voters  of  the 
country,  and  the  inventors  do  not. 

It  surely  is  time  that  something-  was  done  to  put 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  patent  system  in  a better 
condition. 


The  men  who  are  trying  to  invent  a process  by 
which  the  embalming  fluid  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  Bloody  Chasm  Corpse  wont  succeed.  We  are 
now  one  people  and  we  have  but  one  flag  and  that 
is  the  starry  banner  the  most  beautiful  emblem  in 
the  world. 


There  are  about  twenty  thousand  government  pap 
hunters  who  want  to  find  an  inventor  with  enough 
genius  to  invent  a slot  machine  into  which  they  can 
put  their  apolication  and  draw  out  just  the  office 
they  want. 
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Bad  Things  for  Inventors. 

Editor  oi-  the  Inventive  Age: — Slivuld  an  in- 
ventor. ajijilv'ing  for  a patent,  visit  Wa.shing-t'ui  '■) 
inspect  the  Patent  Office,  and  pro-,c-cute  hi.-,  appli- 
cation. he  -vould  find  at  the  present  time  tin  t., li. 
ing  condition  of  things: 

On  entering  the  building  at  any  time  c,f  (hiy 
tween  9 and  4 o'clock  he  would  mu.'t  likely  stin:  bh: 
in  every  hall  ov‘er  laborers  sweeping  or  nmpjiing-  the,- 
floors,  a labor  which  is  never  performed  after  (^r 
before  office  hours,  but  presistently  followed  .i*: 
times  when  it  adds  most  to  the  discomfort  and  dis- 
gust of  all  visitors. 

He  would  jiick  his  way  with  difficulty  through 
halls  encumbered  and  darkened  with  rude  frames^ 
in  which  copies  of  patents  are  packed  bv  the  hum! 
red  thousand,  and  in  one  at  least  of  the  mo-t  fre- 
quented halls  he  would  find  such  an  arrang-emmit 
most  unsig-htly  and  disorderly,  with  copies  of  jiat- 
ents  strewing  parts  of  the  floor,  and  shouts  and 
gabble  of  office  boys  searching  for  copies  filling-  the 
corridors  with  noise. 

He  would  find  a larg-e  array  of  valuable,  but 
almost  prehistoric  models  displayed  in  cases,  and 
would  wonder  why  modern  arts  and  improvements 
were  no  longrer  so  illustrated. 

He  would  find  the  rooms  of  examiners  of  applica- 
tions overcrowded  and  ill  ventilated.  He  would 
find  the  accomodations  for  attorneys  and  inventors 
for  amending-  their  cases  and  searching-  the  art, 
although  well  arranged  yet  too  cramped,  and  their 
investig-ations  disturbed  by  loud  bustle  and  conver- 
sations of  office  employees. 

Turning-  from  this  investigation  of  the  building 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  application  he  would  find 
that  the  whole  practice  of  the  Patent  Office  for 
years  had  been  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  issuance 
of  a set  of  new  rules,  issued  with  the  good  intention 
of  simplifying  the  practice  but  resulting  in  compli- 
cating and  muddling  it.  Uniformity  and  stability 
of  practice  the  growth  of  long  experience,  and  many 
adjudications  and  ruling-s.  he  would  find  supplanted 
by  a larg-e  mass  of  new  rules,  thrown  into  the 
hoppers  of  thirtv’  or  forty  different  tribunals  in  the 
office,  to  be  reground,  and  remoulded  and  then  re- 
hashed by  incomiug  new  officials,  until  after  a long 
and  painful  experience  a new  practice  shall  be  in- 
volved. 

If  his  application  had  fallen  by  the  way  side, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  old  rules,  it  would  be 
completely  buried  out  of  sig-ht  by  the  non-operatioii 
of  the  new  ones.  If  he  relied  upon  a long  series  of 
adjudications  to  sustain  the  procedure  of  his  appli- 
ca-tion,  he  would  find  that  no  such  procedure  longer 
existed,  but  a new  one,  necessarily  resulting  from 
a construction  g-iven  to  new  languag-e.  and  from 
this  construction  no  appeal  allowed  from  the  ex- 
aminer giving-  it,  unless  alleg-ed  by  the  applicant  to 
be  ‘‘an  abuse  of  discretion”  by  that  e.xaminer.  He 
would  find  that  these  new  rules  had  been  adopted 
against  the  protest  of  a laig-e  majority  of  attorneys 
practicing-  before  the  office,  who  were  influenced 
alone  by  the  interests  of  their  clients.  He  would 
conclude  that  a revision  which  clears  is  g-ood.  but 
one  that  adds  uncertainty  to  confusion  is  bad. 

Perhajis  bewildered,  if  not  disgusted  at  the  Pat- 
ent Office  he  turns  to  Congress  to  ascertainw  hat  is 
there  being-  done  for  inventors,  the  weary  pilgrim 
will  find  no  rest. 

He  will  find  that  a new  act  labeled  “H.  K.  3014” 
had  just  passed  the  House  and  ready  for  passage  by 
the  Senate,  cutting  down  the  time  within  which  to 
prosecute  his  application  in  the  Patent  Office  from 
two  years  to  six  month.s.  And  this  short  time  is 
given  in  which  to  act.  no  matter  how  complicated  the 
invention.  holV  voluminous  the  priar  state  of  the 
art  no  matter  whether  he  or  anj-  one  else 
understands  the  new  rules  or  not.  no  matter  what 
his  rights  are  to  his  own  invention,  no  matter  as  to 
anything,  unless  the  applicant  can  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  his  delay  has 
been  “unavoidable.”  Not  ‘‘unavoidable  on  part  of 
the  Patent  Office;  but  unavoidable  on  part  of  the 
bewildered  and  harried  inventor,  or  his  entangled 
attorney. 

Ag-ain  he  would  find  under  this  H.  R.  Act  that  if 
while  he  had  been  experimenting  with  labor  and 
expense  to  perfect  his  invention,  some  obscure  or 
foreign  paper  had  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periments more  than  two  years  before  he  reached 
the  Patent  Office  with  his  completed  application, 
such  publication,  unknown  to  him,  would  be  fatal 
to  his  application,  and  the  invention  be  public  prop- 
erty. The  long-  e.xperimental  work  of  a Langley 
or  a Maxim,  an  Ericsson,  a Howe,  or  a iSIorse.  if 
thus  published  would  be  fatal  to  their  application.s, 
or  fatal  to  their  patents  if  obtained. 
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xVg-ain  he  wouul  learn  that  notwithstaiulinif  that 
the  Constitution  of  this  country-  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  legislate  onh'  to  give  to  him  an  •'exclu- 
sive right"  to  his  invention  for  a term  of  years,  yet 
by  this  Act  this  exclusive  rig-ht  during-  the  life  of 
his  patent  is  destroyed  by  cutting  off  his  ]iower  to 
bring  suits  in  all  cases  where  his  invention  has  been 
used,  even  without  his  knowledg-e  or  consent,  for 
more  than  six  years.  And  this  restriction  expressly 
imposed  for  even  in  suits  already  existing. 

I have  not  pointed  out  all  the  disabilities  that  are 
heaped,  and  are  to  be  heaped  upon  inventors  by  a 
poor  Patent  Office,  poor  rules,  and  a poor  law.  but 
sufficient  to  show  that  so  far  as  maintaining-  and  in- 
creasing the  rights  and  privileg-es  of  inventors,  his 
public  servants  and  legislators  are  doing-  much, 
and  doing-  it  well,  to  hamper  and  defeat  them. 
These  evils  when  considered  in  connection  with 
those  flowing  from  that  scandalous  class  of  attor- 
neys will)  dupe  inventors  by  false  pretenses  of  re- 
wards, .-.mall  fees,  and  no  fees,  '•no  cure  no  pay’’ 
quacks,  are  discouraging  to  that  great  class  whom 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  were 
designed  to  encourage  and  protect. 

Wn.i.iAM  II.  !)(» ii.n'Ti.it. 


Ocean  lelephony. 

The  followings  interview  with  Thomas  A.  Edison 
is  taken  from  the  'New  York  Herald.  Mr.  Edison 
was  first  asked: 

"If  you  were  backed  by  a ten-million-dollar  syn- 
dicate, would  yt>u  undertake  to  construct  a jiractictil 
working-  tele  phone  ticross  the  Atlantic  ocean?" 

"It  is  impossible, " he  re])lied. 

"There  is  a Kussitin  who  has  telephoned  under  lo 
miles  of  water.  ;ind  who  claims  that  he  can  easily 
telephone  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  He  is  being- 
bticked  by  a svndicate,  tind  it  is  said  th;it  w(.)rk  will 
shortlv  be  commenced  on  ;i  submarine  tele]3hone 
ctible." 

Without  a word  Mr.  Edison  picked  uj)  a pad  of 
paper  and  began  to  hg-ure  ;ind  talk. 

"The  ilifticulty  of  telejihony  incitases  according- 
to  tl’.e  sipiare  root  of  the  distance.  He  telejjhoned 
1(1  miles  under  water,  did  he?  Weli,  he  must  have 
had  some  little  trouble.  At  lo  miles  his  difficulties 
would  be  f<iur.  Then  they  would  run  ujj  as  follow*: 

At  40  mile-.  10  ti  mes  u- hard 

At  NMii  i Ip" (>4  ti  nit's  ax  lianl 

At  miU's  . 25()  times  as  hard 

Atp^o  miles  1 ,<>24  ti  nies  as  hard 

A 1 <>40  111 i h-s 4,()‘)6  ti nies  as  haial 

At  1,2H0  miles H>,384  tiiiu's  as  hard 

At  i.5<'0  mill's  (o.5e()  times  as  hard 

"This  is  about  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Now,  if  that  Russian  can  overcome  a job 
65, OhO  times  as  hard  as  telephoning-  under  K.l  miles 
<tf  -w-ater.  he  may  possibly  telephone  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  not  a question  of  battery,  hut 
of  leakage  and  the  overcoming-  (jf  resistance  and 
the  impossibility  of  g-ettingr  rid  of  the  current  at  the 
moment  the  voice  ceases.  Such  a distance,  especially 
such  a submarine  distance,  affords  entirely  too 
clumsy  a channel  for  the  quick  and  variable  current 
necessary  to  a telephone  wire.  As  I said  before,  it 
is  not  a question  of  battery.  Why,  with  the  batter}- 
no-w  on  the  x\.tlantic  calde  I can  run  a fan  motor  at 
either  end.  At  the  same  time  the  speed  of  the  motor 
could  not  be  varied  (piickly  enoug-h  to  make  its 
starting  and  stoiiping  a matter  of  a few  seconds. 
Taking  these  thing  into  consideration.  I am  afraid 
the  eminent  Russian  has  a heavy  job  ahead  of  him. 

If  I could  erect  poles  three  miles  high  I would 
undertake  to  telephone  around  tlic  eartli.  As  you 
approach  the  earth,  however,  the  difficulties  increase 
greatly,  and  they  are  of  such  a nature  that  I am 
afraid  they  can  never  be  overcome — at  least,  not 
with  present  human  intellig-ence." 


1 he  Titanic  Teuton. 

Germany  seems  to  be  forging  ahead  in  the  race 
for  industrial  greatness,  if  not  supremacy.  She  al- 
ready stands  second  among  tlie  nations  in  the  value 
of  her  ex])orts  and  imports.  Gfticial  figures  ])ut  her 
exports  and  imports  for  1x06  at  $1,‘,>2(), 726,006:  Eng--- 
land's  were  S.1.125,820.600,  France's  SI, .366, 167, 600. 
and  the  United  States  SI. ,344, 770,000.  Hut  while  she 
thus  stands  second  as  a mercantile  nation,  she  is 
•seventh  as  a naval  power.  To  the  dang-er  arising- 
frotn  that  fact  she  seems  to  be  awakening,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  energetic  action  will  b'e  taken  so  that 
lier  fleet  may  surpass  that  of  France.  In  calling 
the’attention  of  our  State  Department  to  l;er  mercan- 
tile progress,  our  consul  at  Chemnitz  exjdains  it  bv 
reference  to  the  form  of  ^he  empire’s  coast,  its 
length,  its  splendid  harbors  at  the  mouth  of  the 
numerous  navigable  rivers,  its  splendidly  develojied 
canals  and  interior  harbors,  its  recent  enormous  in- 
dustrial development,  due  partly  to  its  wonderfully 
equipped  transportation  system,  and  its  almost 
perfect  network  of  railroads,  reaching  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  empire,  carrying  freig-ht  at  cheap  rates 
(:o  the  sea. 


Electricity  as  a Buj*  Killer. 

The  g-reat  Tesla,  for  he  has  undisputed  rig^-ht  to 
that  title,  is  constant!}-  startling  the  world  with 
new  discoveries  so  that  to-day  his  name  may  be 
found  in  the  jjress  of  the  world  oftener  than  that  of 
any  ],)Otentate  or  scientist,  or  prince,  and  what  is 
better  than  this  his  name  is  always  coupled  w-ith 
the  praise  of  his  fellowmen. 

Tlie  Electrical  Engineer  has  this  to  say  of  his 
new-  about  using  electricitv  as  a general  bug 
killer: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  invasion  of  the 
domain  of  agriculture  by  electricity.  Last  week 
we  noted  the  results  obtained  on  a farm  in  Ger- 
many, and  hardly  a week  goes  by  without  its  news 
of  farmers  Using-  the  telephone  in  their  operations, 
ex])eriments  at  agricultural  stations  with  all  kinds 
of  current  in  stimulating-  seeds  and  plants,  or  the 
use  i.if  ]jowcr  fn.m  lighting  or  trolley  circuits  in 
running  farm  machinery.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  doulnful  whether  the  factory  or  the  farm  is 
to  be  the  new  scene  of  electricity’s  next  triumphs 

It  will  he  remembered  that  not  long  ag-o.  Mr. 
Tesla  suggested  tl;at  ])art  of  the  energ-y  of  powers 
like  that  of  Niagara  migf-ht  be  applied  to  furnishing 
nitrog'-enous  elements  to  the  soil,  s<.>  that  better 
cro]3s  could  be  secured.  This  may  explain  why  a 
Mr.  S.  S.  Harvey  in  tlie  South  wrote  to  him  asking- 
if  electricity  could  not  be  used  in  a g-eneral  jierva- 
sive  way  to  kill  off  the  bugs  that  are  such  a pest 
in  orchards  and  -vineyards.  Mr.  Tesla,  with 
w(jnted  courtesy,  admitted  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  said  in  response  to  the  inquiry  : " It  is 

sure  that  we  can  destroy  these  detrimental  insects 
in  certain  ways  by  the  hel])  of  electricity,  but  to 
what  extent  the  trees  would  be  affected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  tliese  means  I do  not  know,  and  it  could 
only  tie  settled  by  a series  of  ex]3eriments.  I have 
some  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  think  that  an  appa- 
ratus fi3r  ex])erimeii>lation  could  be  produced  in  a 
short  time.  I am  re-olved  to  think  over  the  matter 
in  the  hope  to  arrive  at  some  tangible  result." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  to  some  peeple  the  idea  of 
a notable  electriral  inventor  devoting- his  time  to 
devising  bug  traps  and  "sure  deaths"  smacks 
rather  of  the  grotesque  and  ridiculous:  but  in  real- 
itv  Mr.  Tesla  could  not  undertake  anything  of 
more  real  and  practical  value.  When  one  stops  to 
consider  how  famine,  ruin  and  devastation  afflict 
the  human  race  because  of  such  pests  as  the  locust, 
phylloxera,  army  worm  and  jiotato  Inig,  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  work  to  do  of  real  vital  importance  to 
a great  many  people. 


The  Manufacture  of  Bicycles. 

In  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  suriirising 
developments  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  I'nited  States  within  the 
same  leng-th  of  time.  When  it  is  remembered  that, 
less  than  eleven  years  ag-o.  there  were  only  .six  hrms 
engaged  in  the  business,  with  an  outjmt  of  a few 
thousand  cycles,  where  there  are  now  more  than 
five  hundred  leading-  firms,  with  a ]u-oduct  of  l.OOO.- 
000,  and  innumerable  smaller  one,  which  will  prob- 
ably add  200,000  more,  comment  seems  hardlv  nec- 
essary. As  nearly  as  can  be  known  more  than  3,- 
000,000  bicycles  are  already  in  use  in  the  United 
States  and  some  trade  authorities  make  the  number 
greater  tlian  this  by  nearly  a million.  Even  the 
smaller  estimate  shows  that  nearly  1 person  out  of 
24  of  the  70,000,000  of  people  has  already  taken  to  a 
cycle  as  a matter  of  business,  amusement,  or  health. 
In  France,  where  the  number  is  known  because  of 
the  collection  of  a tax,  the  ]n-oportion  is  thus  far 
onlv  1 in  each  250  of  the  poi)ulation.  As  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Ignited  States  are  not  gener- 
ally thickly  populated,  and  the  country  as  a whole 
is  more  level  than  in  Euroije.  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  rapid  development  of  the  cycle  as  a 
method  of  travel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
in  many  parts  the  roads  are  ill-ada])ted  to  the  use  of 
cycles  during  a considerable  jjart  of  the  year  would 
seem  to  have  a discouraging  effect  iqjon  this  devel- 
opment. ( >ne  result  has  been  the  starting  of  an  agi- 
tation, widely  distributed,  for  the  improvement  of 
roads,  a movement  which  is  likely  to  do  much  good. 
The  bicycle  has  also  reduced  the  demand  for  horses 
and  carriages  and  for  everything-  that  contributes 
tf)  the  furnishing  of  either.  In  some  cities  it  has 
afl’ected  the  income  of  tramways  and  cabs,  and  has 
even  reduced  the  volume  of  short-distance  or  local 
travel  on  railways.  The  number  of  riders  carrying- 
niachines'vvith  them  has-been  sufficient  to  change  the 
customs  of  the  railways,  and  as  a result  bicycles  are 
now  carried  free  as  passenger's  bag-g-age.  The  last 
feature  has  reached  such  proportions  that,  during 
the  first  two  weeks  in  July,  the  railways  running 
out  of  New  York  City  carried  75,000  bicycles  for  out 
going  passengers,  -the  Erie  road  alone  handling 
5,000  in  one  day  for  persons  leaving-  home  for  the 
national  holidav,  the  Fourth  of  July. 


An  Improved  Method  of  Filtration. 

There  is  now  in  operation  at  the  city  of  Worms, 
in  this  district,  as  well  as  at  Kiel,  Winterthur, 
Frankenhausen,  Landsberg  (near  Berlin),  and  sev- 
eral other  places  in  Germany  an  improved  system 
of  filtration  for  water,  whicli  should  have  an  im- 
portant interest  for  the  numerous  municipalities  in 
the  United  States  that  are  struggling-  with  the  prob- 
lem of  purifying  river  water  on  a large  scale  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  new  system  is  the  invention  of  Director 
Fisher,  for  many  years  past  waterworks  engineer 
of  the  city  of  Worms,  where  the  use  of  Rhine  water 
for  g'-eneral  purposes  presented  the  same  problem 
that  confronts  cities  like  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Cairo,  and  others  which  derive  their  water  su.pply 
from  the  often  turbid  rivers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Theg'-erm,  or  fundamental  idea,  upon  which 
the  new  system  is  based  is  the  fact  that  clean,  sharp 
sand,  when  mixed  in  due  jjroportation  with  finely 
pulverized  g-lass,  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
waste  of  glass  works,  old  bottles,  etc.,  forms  a por- 
ous mass,  which,  by  baking  under  a high  tempera- 
ture, may  be  hardened  in  any  desired  form.  The 
inventor  in  this  case  hit  upon  the  plan  of  moulding 
this  porous  cement  into  hollow  j^lates  or  jjlaques 
iibout  40  inches  square  and  8 indies  thick,  that  is, 
with  walls  3 inches  in  thickness  and  about  2 inches 
of  hollow  space  at  the  center  of  the  plaque. 

In  constructing  the  filtering  plant,  these  plates 
are  set  uiiright  in  g-roups  or  batteries  of  any  number 
according  to  the  desired  size  and  capacity  of  the 
establishment,  and  are  ranged  along-  the  lower 
portion  of  one  or  more  tanks  of  hydraulic  masonry 
where  they  can  be  covered  to  a depth  of  3 or  4 feet 
with  the  water  to  be  filtered.  The  water  is  then 
forced  by  its  own  pressure  throug-h  the  porous  walls 
of  the  plate  into  the  interior  hollow  space,  where  it 
trickles  down  and  is  drawn  oft'  through  pipes,  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  the  reservoir  which 
receives  the  filtered  water.  These  discharge  pipes 
are  rigged  with  cocks  so  that  each  plate  and  group 
of  plates  may  be  isolated  for  cleaning  or  other  pur- 
poses while  the  adjacent  batteries  are  in  operation. 
For  greater  economy  of  space  and  tubing-,  two  tiers 
of  plates  are  set.  one  above  another,  in  the  usual 
manner,  whereby  l)oth  tiers  are  served  by  one  set 
of  discharge  ])ipes.  The  water,  in  passing- throug-h 
the  3 inch  walls  of  vitrified  sand,  is  filtered  as  per- 
fectly as  by  traversing  3 feet  of  loose  sand  or  gravel 
in  the  ordinary  sand-filtering  process.  The  plates, 
being-  set  upright  and  close  to  etich  other,  increase 
from  eight  to  ten  fold  the  filtering  surface  that  may 
be  condensed  within  any  giv-en  su])erficial  area,  thus 
securing  an  important  economy  of  space  within 
frost-proof  constructions,  and  where,  as  is  often 
the  case,  land  is  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

Nor  is  this  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  advant- 
ag-e  of  the  new  system.  Every  practical  waterworks 
engineer  knows  the  delays,  labor,  and  expense  in- 
volved by  turning  sand  filters  out  of  circuit  and 
cleansing  them  of  the  mud  and  detritus  which  col- 
lect so  rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  With  the 
jilaque  filter,  the  cleansing  operation  is  easily  and 
quickly  performed  by  simply  reversing-  the  current 
of  water,  that  is.  turning- it  backward  through  the 
discharge  pipes  into  the  hollow  plates,  whence  it 
])ercolates  outward  throug-h  the  porous  walls  into 
the  tank,  dislodging-  readily  the  dirt  that  has  col- 
lected on  the  outer  surface.  Th.is  falls  to  the  bottom 
(jf  the  tank  in  which  the  plates  are  submerged,  and 
is  drawn  oft'  in  litpiid  form,  assisted,  when  the  ac- 
cumulation is  larg-e,  by  means  of  a hoe  or  shovel, 
and  followed,  when  the  tank  has  become  emptied, 
by  flushing  with  a jet  of  water  from  a hose,  which 
cleans  thoroughly  the  surface  of  the  ])lates  and 
washes  out  the  bottom  of  the  tank  itself.  The  dis- 
charg-e  cocks  are  then  closed  and  reversed,  water 
turned  ag-ain  into  the  tank,  and  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion resumed. 


Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  Toledo. 

Commencing-  February  21,  the  H.  & ().  R.  R.,  in 
connection  with  the  B.  & O.  S.  W.  and  the  C.  H.  V. 
& T.,  will  establish  a daily  line  (.)f  Pullman  Sleep- 
ing Cars  Ijetween  Baltiniore,  Washington,  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo,  via  Parkersburg- and  Athens.  The 
west-bound  train  will  leave  New  York  5.00  P.  M., 
Philadelphia  7.40  P.  M.,  Chester  8.00  P.  M.,  Wil- 
ming-ton  8.19  P.  M.,  Baltimore  10.15  P.  M.,  Washing- 
ton 11.25  P.  M.,  and  arrive  Columbus  2.55  and 
Toledo  6.26  the  next  afternoon.  This  is  the  best 
service  ever  offered  between  Washington,  Central 
Ghio  and  Michigan,  and  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
popular  with  the  public. 


THE  INVEXTIVE  AGE. 


Peary’s  Pole  Proposals. 

The  faiiioiis  Arctic  explorer  Peary  has  a uew 
scheme  of  reaching-  the  objective  point  of  all  Arctic 
travellers,  the  Xortli  Pole.  It  involves  theexpendi- 
ture  of  S150, 000  and  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
exploration  for  ten  3'ears,  if  necessary.  He  has  out- 
lined the  plan  as  follows:  The  money  having-  been 
raised,  he  would  purchase  a ship,  g-ive  it  a minimum 
crew,  load  with  concentrated  provisions,  proceed  to 
Whale  Sound,  take  on  board  several  picked  families 
of  Eskimos,  with  their  tents,  canoes,  dogs,  etc.; 
force  a way  through  Robeson  Channel  to  Sherard 
Osborne  Fjord  or  further  and  land  people  and  stores; 
then  send  the  ship  back.  As  soon  as  the  freezing 
of  the  ice  in  the  great  fjords  of  the  northwest 
coast  would  permit  sledge  travel,  the  advancing  of 
supplies  northeastward  along^-  the  coast  would  be 
begun  by  comparatively  short  stages  and  with 
slight  loads  so  that  the  trips  could  be  quickly  made. 
As  soon  as  the  supplies  had  been  advanced  the  first 
stage,  the  party  itself  would  move  forward,  leaving- 
a cache  behind,  and  as  they  would  be  following 
Eskimo  customs  and  living  in  snow  houses,  this 
could  easily  be  done. 

Then  the  second  stag-e  of  advance  would  be  taken 
up.  and  the  work  carried  on  until  the  departure  of 
the  sun.  Each  of  the  brilliant  winter  moons  of  the 
polar  nig-ht  would  afford  opportunities  to  continue 
it.  so  that  early  spring-  sliould  find  the  party  and 
the  bulk  of  supplies  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Xorth  Greenland  Archipelago,  probably  not  far 
from  the  eighty-fifth  parallel,  with  caches  behind 
it  at  each  prominent  headland.  From  this  point, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  with  picked  dogs,  the 
lighest  possible  ecjuipnient,  and  two  of  the  best  of 
the  Eskimos,  the  dash  for  the  Pole  would  be 
attempted.  Should  the  first  season  be  unfavorable 
as  regards  ice  conditions,  it  could  be  devoted  to  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  archipelago  itself  and  a re- 
connaissance of  the  east  coast  as  far  south  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  northern  journey  reserved  for  the  fol- 
lowing season  or  the  next. 

Each  succeeding  summer  the  ship  would  attempt 
to  establish  communication  with  the  party's  base, 
succeeding  probably  ever)-  other  year  at  first,  then 
with  increasing^  experience,  every  year,  and  keep 
up  its  suppU’ of  food,  dogs,  and  Eskimos  until  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  were  accomplished.  Should 
the  ship  be  unsuccessful  in  the  passag-e  of  Robeson 
Channel  the  first  year,  the  party  would  land  at 
Hayes  Sound,  and  devote  the  first  j-ear  to  explora- 
tions of  that  unknown  region.  Retreat  from  the 
colony  at  Sherard  Osborne  Fjord  alwaj’s  would  be 
practicable  across  the  inland  ice  to  tVhale  Sound. 
In  Lieutenant  Pearj-'s  opinion  Arctic  exploration 
may  be  regarded  as  safe,  as  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  ten  j-ears.  He  says  nothing'-  is  to  be 
gained  by  numbers.  In  fact  numbers  are  a distinct 
danger,  and  the  frightful  catastrophes  of  previous 
expeditions  in  his  opinion  are  directly  traceable  to 
that  cause.  tVhere  three  men  will  get  along  in 
safety  and  comfort  six  merely  would  exist  on  half 
rations  and  twelve  would  die  of  starvation. 


The  Costliest  of  the  Earth. 

■\Vhat  is  the  most  expensive  product  of  the  world. 
It  is  charcoal  thread  (filament  decharboni,  which  is 
employed  for  incandescent  lamps.  It  is.  for  the 
most  part,  manufactured  at  Paris  and  comes  from 
the  hands  of  an  artist  who  desires  his  name  to  re- 
main unknown  in  order  to  better  protect  the  secret 
of  manufacture.  It  is  by  the  g-ram  (ISA  g'rains) 
that  this  product  is  sold  at  wholesale.  In  reducing 
its  price  to  the  basis  of  pounds,  it  is  easily  found 
that  the  filaments  for  lamps  of  20  candles  are  worth 
58,000  per  pound,  and  that  for  lamps  of  30  candles 
the}’ are  worth  512.000  per  pound.  The  former  have 
a diameter  of  twenty-thousandths  of  1 millimeter 
(1  millimeter=0.0394  inch)  and  the  latter  four  and 
one-half  thousandths  of  a millimeter.  The  filaments 
for  lamps  of  3 candles  are  so  light  that  it  would  re- 
quire nearly  1.500,000  of  them  to  weigh  a pound.  As 
the  length  of  each  of  them  is  10  centimeters  (8.937 
inches),  their  total  length  would  be  187  miles. 


Laird  and  Lee.  Publishers  have  just  issued  a 
charming  story  by  Fannie  E.  Ostrander  entitled 
‘‘tVhen  Hearts  are  True. " Price,  cloth  stamped  in 
gold  50  cents,  paper  cover  in-  two  colors.  25  cents. 


Switzerland  proposes  to  make  the  finest  exhibit 
in  her  history  at  the  Paris  exposition  in  Nineteen 
Hundred. 


How  Long  Will  the  Steel  Frames  of  Tall  Buildings 

Last? 

What  is  occurring  or  what  will  occur  to  the  met- 
allic portions  of  the  many  tall  building-s  that  are 
in  process  of  erection  at  the  present  time,  under 
great  dissimilarity  as  regards  temperature,  humidity 
and  other  climatic  conditions,  but  of  one  character- 
istic sameness,  viz.,  being  sealed  in  solid  masonry 
or  other  coverings  beyond  the  ken  of  inspection?  Pro- 
bably no  eng-ineeringr  question  today  is  entitled  to 
more  serious  consideration  than  this  one.  In  dis- 
cussing- it  recently  before  the  American  society  of 
mechanical  eng-ineers,  a member  maintained  that 
while  inspection  of  some  of  the  building-s  now  in 
progress,  as  well  as  some  of  those  lately  erected, 
reveals  possibly  a slight  improvement  in  the  means 
of  preservation  adopted  over  tliose  apparent  a sliort 
time  ago.  yet  the  improvement  is  a hollow  mockery 
and  will  bear  fruit  for  repentance  before  many 
years  have  passed.  These  structures,  though  more 
careful!}' painted  than  those  erected  before,  with 
more  and  lieavier  coatings  of  some  kind  of  stuff 
called  ]taint.  do  not  appear  in  a single  case  to  have 
received  any  attention  or  consideration  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  metallic  surfaces  before  applying 
the  protective  coating-  beyond  a possible  sweep  with 
a dirty  broom  to  get  rid  of  the  rough  dirt  from  the 
workshop  yard,  and  a possible  wipe  \\  ith  a piece  of 
sacking  to  remove  the  grease  due  to  machining  pro- 
cesses. There  has  been  nothing  like  a washing 
down  of  the  parts  with  soda  ash  or  lye  water  to  re- 
move the  gre’ase,  and  then  pickling  with  weak  acid 
to  remove  the  mill  scale,  and  a subsequent  washing 
with  lime  water  to  neutralize  the  acid  bath,  warm- 
ing the  work  before  painting  it.  and  taking-  care  to 
apply  the  paint  only  on  clear,  bright  days,  when  no 
sweating  can  occur,  or  apply  the  paint  in  warm 
paint  rooms.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  in  a single 
case  out  of  the  many  skeleton  structures  of  modern 
sky  scrapers  can  this  be  found  to  have  been  the 
procedure.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  better  possi- 
ble assurance  than  all  this  of  trouble  ahead  for  com- 
ing- g-enerations. 

Preparation  of  Farm  Products. 

For  the  treatment  of  g-rain  products  we  have,  in 
succession,  thrashing,  grinding,  and  baking  devices, 
malting  devices,  aid  all  those  devices  which  bv  sub- 
sequent treatment  and  in  transforming  the  iiialt 
into  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. 

Thrashing. — Four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  patents  have  been  issued  in  this  class.  The 
power  cornsheller,  the  counterbalanced  straw 
shaker,  and  the  automatic  band-cutting  and  grain- 
feeding- attachment  for  thrashers  appear  to  be  the 
most  notable,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  repre- 
sentatives: No.  247,338,  Gillet.  September  29,  1881; 
No.  250.248.  Huber  & Strobel,  November  29.  1881: 
No.  327.587,  Piatt.  0..tober  6.  1885. 

Flour  milling  has  been  wholly  transformed  since 
1870.  (li  by  the  almost  complete  substitution  of  the 
roller  mill  for  the  disk  mill  or  burr:  a pioneer  and 
representative  is  shown  in  No.  182.250.  F.  IVegmann. 
September  12,  1870:  (2l  by  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  middlings  purifier,  a flat  bolt  or  shaker  in  an 
inclosing-  case,  through  which  passes  an  upward 
draft  ot  air.  liftin.g- the  bran  Specks  and  fuzz  from 
the  shaken  material;  a representative  type  is  seen 
in  No.  164.050,  G-eorge  T.  Smith.  June  1,  1875;  (3)  the 
disastrous  flour-dust  explosions  at  ^Minneapolis  in 
18/7-78  caused  the  development  of  the  dust  collector 
for  withdrawing  from  the  milling  machi:iery  and 
from  the  interior  air  of  the  mill  the  suspended  par- 
ticles of  flour  dust,  the  ig-nition  of  which  caused 
these  explosions.  Thus  the  air  is  cleared  for  use  in 
the  delicate  operations  for  producing  the  finest  flour 
and  for  respiration,  and  the. mill  may  be  kept  closed 
and  comfortable  in  the  cold  seasons.  The  collector 
at  first  took  the  form  of  a filtering  diaphra.g-m.  of 
which  a representative  is  seen  in  patent  No.  213.151 
March  11.  1879,  to  IVashburn.  Later  the  dust  col- 
lector has  for  its  essential  principle  the  vortical  or 
rotatory  air  current,  which,  it  is  claimed,  masses 
and  precipitates  fine  particles  impossible  to  arrest 
by  means  of  a filter,  however  fine.  Example  No. 
403,362.  Morse.  May  14.  1889. 


The  Chicago  Publishers  of  Hon.  IV.  J.  Bryan's 
book  are  offering  it  in  exchange  for  a two-inch 
electro  four  times. 


It  is  said  that  fifteen  thousands  ex-confederate 
soldiers  will  march  in  the  McKinley  Inauguration 
parade.  Surely  the  bloody  chasm  has  closed  up 
tight. 


American  Agricultural  .'lachiner}  in  (ierman>. 

During  the  past  five  years  Ameri.:,;;: 
turers  of  ag-ricultural  macliinerv  am;  nnr-- 
have  taken  the  proper  meati'  t<-.  -cr  -.r;'  f/.r 
selves  a larg'e  share  of  tlie  trade  th.is  ■ ; - 

They  have  sent  e.xperienced  men  ---aL'-r:;  .i 

ag-encies.  and  they  send  yearly  a larg/  r '.rr  ; 
experts  to  set  up  new  machines  and  al.s'  t-  ■ !■  ■ 
the  workin.g  condition  of  tlie.  old  '/ues.  Th.V  :i  - '-/n 
on  the  part  <;f  our  manufacturers  has  in'od m:er  . 
cellent  results  and  inspired  confidence  aiii-.nv  t.. 
farming  population.  The  field  in  this  dire(:i.m 
however,  is  scarcely  more  than  touched  and  nin.:- 
tenths  of  the  country  is  still  without  modern  .-igr:- 
cultural  machines  and  appliances.  It  is  one  thin- 
to  send  elaborate  circulars  and  catalog-ue.s  t<.>  a con- 
sul for  distribution,  and  quite  another,  and  bv  all 
means  the  most  important,  to  send  a g-ood  business 
man  with  authority  to  do  business  and  establish 
agencies. 

Insurance  Against  Loss  of  Work. 

In  a recent  communication  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Consul  Monaghan  speaks  of  the  interest  felt 
in  Germany  in  two  experiments  in  the  matter  rjf 
State  insurance  a.gainst  loss  of  work  then  being 
made  in  Switzeiland.  in  the  Catons  of  Berne  and  St. 
Gall,  respectively.  Mr.  Mon'ag-han  g-ives  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  the  two  systems,  pointing-  out  that 
while  the  Berne  system  is  optional,  that  nf  St.  Gall 
is  o'olig-atory  on  the  laboring  classes. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that,  so  far  as  the 
St.  Gall  system  is  concerned,  its  abolition  was  voted 
on  November  8.  1896.  This  action  was  taken  at  the 
instance  of  laborers  themselves,  who  found  that  a 
system  which  insured  ag-ainst  loss  of  work  resulted 
in  the  promotion  of  laziness  and  idleness.  In  fact 
a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  system  of  insur- 
ance had  drawn  to  St.  Gall  a considerable  number 
of  unemployed  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  \yith 
the  object  of  obtaining  support  at  the  e.xpense  of 
resident  laborers.  The  resolution  providing-  for  the 
abolition  of  the  St.  Gall  system  of  State  insurance 
provides  also  that  the  same  shall  take  effect  oti  and 
after  June  30,  1897. 


Shipment  of  Oranges. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  orang-es  to 
the  L’nited  States  and  reduce  the  loss  by  decay  to  a 
minimum,  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railways  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  (to  last  during-  the  orang-e  season]  to 
run  through  fast  freight  trains  twice  a week  from 
the  City  of  Me.xico  to  Kansas  City.  Chicag-o.  and  St. 
Louis.  This  train  will  make  Kansas  City  in  about 
six  days  and  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  in  about  six  and 
a half  to  seven  days — a clear  saving  in  time  of 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  over  the  time  previously 
made  by  them.  It  will  not  only  carry  oran.ges  from 
this  city  and  the  adjacent  territory  below,  but  also 
from  Ma  Borca  and  Guadalajara,  whose  output  and 
quality  equal  that  of  anv  district  in  Me.xico. 


Pei’sian  Rugs  for  the  L'nited  States. 

Consul  LeoBergholz.  of’Erzeroum,  in  hi.s-report  to 
the  Department  of  State  upon  the  trade  of  that 
place  during  the  year  1894.  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning' Persian  rug's: 

'Vitliout  doubt,  nearly  s2.O00.i)00  worth  of  rug-.s 
pass  throug-h  here  annually.  Duty  can  be  paid 
either  in  cash  or  kind.  Such  rugs  as  are  accepted 
by  the  customs  in  payment  of  duty  or  sold  at  auction 
and,  occasionallv.  very  valuable  rug's  can  be  thus 
purchased  at  low  prices.  Most  of  the  American 
houses  dealing' in  rugs,  especially  those  rug's  known 
under  the  g-eneral  head  of  Persian  and  Anatolian, 
buy  throug'h  agents  at  Constantinople,  and  by  the 
time  the  rugs  reach  the  Lnited  States  the  commis- 
sions of  these  middlemen  are  added  to  the  cost.  It 
would  prove  more  profitable  if  such  houses  would 
buy  direct  from  the  importers  in  this  citv. 


The  work  of  demolition  and  construction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paris  Exposition  has  begun.  The 
exhibition  will  open  the  15th  of  April  and  close 
November  5th  1900.  The  site  will  comprise  the 
public  g'rounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  a point  beyond  the  Pont 
d'Jena,  embracing' the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Troca- 
dero  Palace  and  Park  (site  of  the  E-xposition  of  1889) 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  tlie 
Ouai  de  la  Conference,  the  Cour  la  Reine,  and  a 
large  section  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  including  the 
site  of  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  the  great  building 
erected  for  the  International  Exposition  of  1855.  the 
first  of  the  series.  No  other  city  in  the  world  con- 
tains. in  its  very  center,  an  equal  area  .available  for 
a great  exposition. 
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Anode  and  Cathode. 

CONTEXTS. 

< ' H A }*T  E K 1.  — A 11  ode  and  Cathode  phenomena 
in  open  air.  c<»mpressed  gases  and  Low 
vacua. 

CHAPTER  II.  Action  of  the  magnet  upon 
the  cathode  and  anode  columns  of  light, 
and  other  kindred  occurrences  in  the  dis- 
charge lube. 

C H APT  ER  III. — Electric  i mages,  electro- 
graphs.  anode  and  cathode  dust  pictures, 
photo-electric  pictures,  and  portraits,  bas- 
relief  fac-similes  and  other  curious  pic- 
tures based  upon  discharge  of  current. 

CHAl^TER  IV. — Anode  radiations,  motions, 
effects,  straie,  velocit.v  and  kindred  oc- 
currences, such  as  heat  striae  and  sensi- 
tive state. 

CH.APTER  V. — Cathode  ra.vs  in  high  vacua, 
inside  of  discharge  tube. 

CHAPTER  YI. — Cathode  rays  outside  of  dis- 
charge lube. 

CHAPTERS  VIE  YIII.  IX.  X.  XI.  XII.— Ro- 
entgen Rav's.  Properties,  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of.  Applications,  Instructions  on 
electrical  apparatus  for  generation.  Con- 
struction of  discharge  tube.  Difficulties 
experienced  and  how  overcome.  Miscel- 
laiieoiH  phenomena. 

CHAPTER  XIII — Roentgen  Rays  in  diagnosis. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — Generalizations.  theories 

and  kindred  radiations. 

“I  express  to  3’ou 
great 


On  receipt  of  a cop3’  of  this  work  Dr.  W.  C.  Roentgen  wrote  as  follows  : 
my  sincere  thanks  for  kindl  v sending  me  3’our  book  ” X Ra\'s,"  which  I have  read  with 
a merest." 
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erated. Address  Geo.  B.  Pattisori.  Rose's  Val- 
le3’,  L3'Comiiig  Co.,  Pa.  10-12 

pOR  SALE. — Investors  3'our  attention.  Pat- 
■ ent  No.  56C584.  United  States.  Julv  7th. 
18‘)(,.  No.  54.054.  Canada.  Nov.  13,  189(..  Fnr 
Thousand  Dollars  per  veiir  can  be  made.  Can 
be  bought  cheap.  Address  A.  M.  Foster. 
Cabot,  Vt. 


*^ANTED. -FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district  Salarv  5780  and  expen- 
ses. Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

\\/ANTED.— LARGE  INTERESTS  GIVEN 
PARTNERS  in  very  important  and 
valuable  inventions  of  worldwide  demand  for 
costs  of  obtaining  patents  in  U.  S.  and  one  or 
more  foreign  countries.  Singleton  W.  Davis, 
Elizabeth  Lake  P.  O.,  California.  1-3 


\^E  BUY. — Small  patented  novelties  of  aiyv 
kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  Arc.  Anything  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiaiia  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengthing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirty  five  cents. 
Send  a sample  «>f  what  3*011  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  by  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Sheffield.  Ala.  12-97 

At  this  season  the  mind  of  the  dealer  natur- 
all\'  turns  to  novelties,  and  as  the  Ohio  Electric 
Works,  of  Cleveland  are  the  leaders  and  head- 
•iuarters  for  supplies  in  this  line,  a word  about 
this  concern  and  its  products  will  be  interest- 
ing. In  this  attractive  branch  of  the  science, 
as  in  the  other  branches,  the  leaders  are  3’oung 
men. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Fletcher,  the  senior  partner, 
has  been  engaged  in  electrical  pursuits  for  the 
past  twent3’  3'ears,  and  his  inventions  have 
been  pheiiomenalU*  successful-electricall v and 
commercially.  The  sale  of  the  electric  light 
for  neckties  has  been  simpls'  wonderful  since 
its  reduction  to  a popular  price,  and  thebic3’cle 
electric  light  made  b\'  the  Ohio  company  is  the 
only  one  left  in  the  field,  of  all  that  entered 
last  spring.  This  successful  light  for  the 
wheel  will  lead  them  all  the  coming  season,  as 
ever3'  part  has  been  perfected  and  the  price  so 
cheat>eiied  that  the  cheap  oil  lights  will  be 
relegated  to  the  ash  heap  in  the  spring.  All 
who  see  the  new  Ohio  Lights  are  emphatic  in 
the  belief  that  electricit3*  is  the  onlv  thing  in- 
tended for  light  on  the  wheel.  Other  inven- 
tions. such  as  cap  lights  for  bands,  miners  and 
clubs,  miniature  lamps,  small  motors,  etc.,  are 
illustrated  in  the  conipan3*’s  catalogue  and 
show  the  novel  applications  of  the  current  in 
all  branches  of  the  science.  The  new  electric 
student’s  lamp  deserves  special  mention. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Heticke.  the  junior  partner,  was 
for  eleven  3’ears  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  business 
of  the  Ohio  Electric  Works  was  induced  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Standard  and 
devote  his  time  to  the  financial  part  of  the 
business  and  his  success  is  attested  in  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  concern. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

“The  Electrical  World."  An  illustrated 
weekly  review  of  current  progress  in  electricity* 
and  its  practical  applications.  Annual  sub- 
scription   $3.00 

" Electric  Railway*  Gazei te."  An  illustrated 
yveekly*  record  of  electric  railway  practice  and 

development.  Annual  subscription $3.00 

“ Joli nston's  Electrical  and  Street  Rail\va3’ 

Directory*."  Published  annually* $5.00 

Dictionary-  of  Electrical  Words.  Terms  and 
Phrases.  Bv  Edyvin  J.  Houston,  Ph.  D....$5.00 
The  Electric  Motor  and  its  Applications.  B3’ 

T.  C.  Martin  and  Jos.  Wetzler $3.00 

The  Electric  Railyvay*  in  Theory*  and  Prac- 
tice. The  first  S3*stematic  treatise  on  the  elec- 
tric raihvay.  B3'  O.  T.  Crosby*  and  Dr.  Louis 

Bell $2  50 

Alternating  Currents.  By  Frederick  Bedell 

Ph.D.,  and  Albert  C.  Crehore,  Ph.D S2.5C 

Gerard's  Electricity*.  Translated  under  the 

direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Duncan $2.50 

Theory-  and  Calculation  of  Alternating-Cur- 
rent Phenomena.  By*  Charles  Proteus  Stein- 

metz $2.50 

Practical  Calculation  of  Dynamo  l£lectric 

Machines.  Bv  A.  E.  Wiener $2.50 

Central  Station  Bookkeeping.  By*  H.  A.  Fos- 
ter  $2-50 

Electric  Arc  Lighting.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston, 

Ph.  1).,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly*,  D.  Sc $l.iX) 

Electric  Incandescent  Lighting.  By*  E.  J. 

Houston,  Ph.D.  A.  E.  Kennelly*,  D.Sc $1.(X) 

Electric  Motors.  By-  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D., 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly*.  D.Sc Sl.OO 

Electric  Street  Railway's.  By  E.  J.  Houston, 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly*,  D.Sc $1.00 

Tables  of  Equivalents  of  Units  of  IMeasure- 

meni.  Bv  Carl  Hering 50 

Continuous  Current  Dy  namos  and  Motors 

Bv  Frank  P.  Cox.  B.S $2.00 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

By*  Carl  Hering $2.00 

The  Elements  of  Static  Electricity*.  By- 

Philip  Atkinson.  Ph.D $1.50 

Alternating  Electric  Currents.  Bv  Edyvin  J. 
Houston.  Ph.D.  and  A.  E.  Kennelly*.  D.Sc.  $1.00 
Electric  Heating.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Keiinelly*.  D.Sc 51.00 

Electromagnetism.  By  E.  J.  Houston.  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly-,  D.Sc Sl.OO 

Electricity*  in  Electro-Therapeutics.  By*  E. 
J.  Houston,  Ph.D..  and  A.  E.  Kennelly*, 

D.Sc $1.(X) 

Electric  Telephoiyv.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D. 

and  A . E.  Keiinelty*,  D.Sc $1.00 

Electric  Telegraphy*.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly*,  D.Sc $1.00 

Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity*.  B3*  Gis- 

bert  Kapp $1.00 

Lectures  on  the  Electro-Magnet.  Bv  Prof. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson 51.00 

Dynamo  and  Motor  Buildings  for  Amateurs. 

B3*  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Parkhurst $1.00 

Reference  Book  of  Tables  and  Formuhe  for 
Electric  Street  RaiUvav  Engineers.  Bv  E.  A. 

Merrill ‘ . .$1-00 

Electric  Railyvay*  Motors.  Bv  Nelson  W. 

Perry S1.(X> 

Practical  Information  for  Telephonists.  B3’ 

T.  D.  Lockyvood $1.00 

Wheeler's  Chart  of  Wire  Guages $!.(¥) 

Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors. 

By  H.  W.  Spang 75 

Copies  of  an3'  of  the  above  books  or  of  a!i3' 
other  electrical  book  published  yvill  be  sent  b3' 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any*  address  in  the 
yvorld  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  INVENTORS. 

We  mak'e  a specialty*  of  manufacturing 
goods  for  inventors.  Maice  models,  dies,  do 
e.xperimental  work,  make  special  tools,  ma- 
chinery. etc.  Inventor's  Handbook  Free. 

Cincinnati  Specialty 

Alannlactnring  C<>., 

Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IDEAS 


DEVELOPED.  Absolute  se- 
crec3*.  Send  for  particulars. 
Advice  and  suggestions  given  free  when  asked 
for.  Correspondence  and  sample  orders  solic- 
ited. 25  3*ears  in  business.  Models,  patterns 
and  all  kinds  of  castings  and  machine  yvork. 

GARDAM  & SON, 

00  John  Street.  New  York. 


Improve 

Your  Spare  Time 

Y’ou  can  successfully*  study  at  your  home,  uti 
der  our  direction.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Pers- 
pective, Lettering  and  Mathematics.  Send  for 
catalog;  free.  Penn  Correspondence  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  IKVENXIVE  AGE. 


2i) 


PATENTS. 

For  twelve  years  I have  devoted  my 
time  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  applications  for 
PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPYRIGHTS,  to  the  manaffement 
of  interferences,  to  rendering-  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validity  of 
patents,  to  making  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Highest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  hand-book- 
on  patents. 

KHESA  G.  DuBOIS, 

Inventive  Ag’e  Buildinj,'’.  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  F.  ABEL, 

Model  Maker,  Machinist  and  Pattern  Maker, 

All  kinds  of  Specialties  made  for 

Patentees, 

Inventors, 

and  Amateurs-^^ 

Also  Machinery  made  and  improved 
for  Manufacturing-  various  ar- 
ticles of  Trade. 

Certified  Duplicates  of  Patent  Office 
Models  from  Drawings  and  Specifica- 
tions for  Law  Suits  in  cases  of  In- 
fringments. 

Kepairiiig  Small  Tlaeliinery,  etc., 

636  G St..  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Near  Patent  Office. 


Mason,  Fenwick  & Lawrence, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  E.xperts. 

602  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Established  1861 

References:  Robl.  H.  Marlin.  Esq..  Treas. 
Columbian  University.  Washinjrton.  D.  C.*. 
Hon.  John  T.  Morg’an.  Hon.  John  T.  Heard. 
Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and  many  others. 

We  are  sendinfr  our  handsomely  engraved 
3£lh  anniversary  work  on  Patents. 

FREE  TO  INVENTORS. 


H.  BAI.LAUF, 

Practical  Mechanician, 

{Established  1855.) 

Constructor  of  Light  Machinery,  Experimenta 
and  Model  Work. 

All  orders  for  Certified  Duplicates  of  Patent 
Office  Models,  and  Models  of  any  Foreign  Pat- 
ents from  Drawings  and  Specifications,  tiled  in 
the  Library  of  the  Patent  Office  for  law  suits  i n 
case  of  infringement;  also.  Original  Models  for 
Inventors,  and  Models  to  complete  application 
for  Patents,  from  Drawings  and  Specifications 
filed  in  the  Patent  Office. 

731  7th  Street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

For  />  yearx  of  CornelL 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

3 t ■)  9 Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  CariEquipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superintendent  of  Car  De- 
partment, Foreman.  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especially'  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
year.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


179  B.MADISCN  Sx.  ' f \ 


GG  '''''''  given  to  any  per- 
son  who  first  sends  us 
the  name  of  a town  wanting  fire  apparatus, 
and  we  will  sell  them. 

Racine  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Racine.  Wis. 


PATENTS. 

Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  .on 

Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  faciti'.; . 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  f</r  a. 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 


AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  i>f 
countries  forming  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria.  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia. 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

George  G.  Turri.  Registered  Patent  .Agent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a Leader  iu  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber or  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainU'  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  {no  others)  effectively  before  Australian  capitalists, 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purely  commission  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  insti uctions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required,  and  enclose  one  cop.y  of  full  Specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Building.  Queen  and  Bourke  Streets,  Melbourne.  Australia.  Cost,  from  $50  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  {free'  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having  patent  attorneys  are  re<[uested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor's  best  interests. 


vice  Free. 

GLASCOCK  4.  CO. 

606  F St,  N.  W.  Wasluiigtoiii  D,  0. 


CROWN  FOUNTAIN  AND  GOLD  PENS. 

MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS 

il  COLUMBIAN  E.YPOSITlON.  Cl.;.  ..-.  ■ . 
MIDWINTER  FAIR.  San  1-' ranci-CD. 

CROWN  PEN  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

78  State  Stkekt.  Chicago, 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO., 


■■  Your  plan  possesses  a great  deal  of  merit."  — 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

WHAT  IS  IT  YOU  WANT 
TO  KNOW? 

I 

a 

Write  our  Department  of  Research  and  Iii- 
rpairy.  Ten  years  establislied.  Limitless  source.s 
of  information  throng-hout  the  world.  Minimum 
lee.  SI. 00.  must  accoinpaiyv  each  inquiry. 


Associiited  Trade  and  Industrial  Press. 


Counsellors  at  La-vv, 

700  7th  Street,  W ASHINGTON , D.  C. 

E X a m i n a t i o n without  charge. 

Iiivenior's  Guides  free. 


•r.  scm  i.iziiACii. 

Mechanician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiment^. 

Electrical  and  Meteorolo-rical.  Instruments 
and  liirlii  machinery  of  every  description  made 
to  order. 

713  0th  St.,  N.  W.,  W.xsHixGTON.  D.  C. 


IDioins  1),  10,  II, 


12  and  DJ,  UlO  l.Hli  8t.,  N.  W., 


tv A»HINGT*>N,  1).  ( . 


fl  Great  Noueity 


ELECTRICAL 

INVENTORS 


having  new'  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  -who  wish  to  learn 
what  other  workers  in  the  same  field  of  research  are  doing-,  will 
find 

fLEGT^lXy. 

an  invaluable  publication. 

It  is  the  ONLY  Popular.  Brigrlitly  Written,  Non-technical. 
yet  scientifically  accurate.  Electrical  Journal  made  for  Practical 
People. 

Published  weekly  by 

ELECTRICITY  NEWSPAPER  CO..  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Subscription.  £2.50  per  year. 

Sample  copies  FREE. 

-ELECTRICITY  and  THE  IXVEXTTVE  AGE  will  be  sent  one  year  Rir  £2.71 


THERMOMETER  & BAROMETER 


COMBINATION. 


Combination  Barometer  and  Thermometer.-- Our  well  known  leader. 
Blue  and  Gilt  back  with  metal  side  posts.  Fancy  top  and  bottom  and  hand- 
some enough  to  decorate  the  home  of  a millionaire.  Extra  well  made  and 
dependable  on  for  showing  changes  in  both  weather  and  temperature.  One 
of  the  biggest  bargains  in  our  list.  A handsome  thermometer,  together  wfith 
a glass  tube  containing  a chemical  preparation  which  rises  and  falls  by  act- 
ion of  the  atmosphere,  foretelling  correctly  all  changes  in  the  weather. 
This  is  a new  style  storm  glass  and  the  most  reliable  ever  known,  being  in 
use  in  all  signal  service  stations.  The  slightest  change  in  the  atmosphere  in 
some  w’ay  affects  this  glass.  The  thermometer  is  also  <'f  the  best  quality. 
Both  are  enclosed  in  a stand  with  walnut  top  and  bottom  and  blue  and  gilt 
back.  On  either  side  is  also  a strong  metal  bar  giving  the  whole  great 
strength  and  adding  to  its  appearance.  Altogether  it  is^  a most  remarkable 
combination  for  the  price  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  our  patrons 

This  is  not  one  of  the  manv  cheap  combinations  of  which  the  market  is 
flooded  which  are  neither  good  for  ornament  or  use  and  can  never  be  re- 
lied upon  to  forecast  either  the  weather  or  in  fact  any  tffing  else. 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  depend  on  the  weather  Bureau  reports  as 
every  person  who  owns  one  of  our  Combinations,  can  make  his  or  her  fore- 
cast and  tell  exactly  when  it  will  be  fine,  rainy  and  in  fact  every  change  in 
the  weather.  With  this  you  can  tell  whether  to  put  on  rubbers  and  a mack- 
intosh or  a pair  of  summer  shoes  and  a costly  dress.  Don't  take  any  mfre 
chances  about  the  weather  but  be  prepared.  Each  one  packed  securely  m 
a neat  box  so  that  they  can  be  mailed  up  without  any  fear  of  getting  broken 
or  damaged.  Postage  10c.  Price  Each;  5S3#0O  Doz* 


ELUCYRIC  LIOHT' 

FOR  THE  NFOKTTi:. 

$1.50. 

ConipleU*  wiili  Pnweiful  Pocket  Battery  aii< 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauty. 

Battery  3 1-2  by  3-4  by  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elegant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactory,  and  every  part  is  guarantotd. 

Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  tha 
is  emblematical,  or  aiiybi  dy  who  appreciates 
real  novelty,  can.  by  ordering  now.  -ecure 
complete  outfit  for  Si.50.  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  A(;E. 

NVasliington.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 


GEO.  M.  SLVE, 

lit'iit'nil  rollf'rtor  Ilf  Hills  and  I'laiiiis, 

In  veil  live  -Age  BEdg.  Stli  and  H ''Si  - 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 

TKLKPHONK  15l0. 


of  snmeiliiiig  new  and  pr  >- 
tect  the  inveniAui  ^^;.ll  a 
■ T- X 'll  patent.  TIkoN  - le 
way  Olliers  have  aeqioied 
wealth.  Costs  iii'P  ' g to 
try.  Names  ')f  iiivtoUi  rs 
wanted.  Send  for  reliable  tips  tn  inven  > 

INVENTIVE  V(rE  PATENT  HUH  I A U. 
Pub's  •‘Inventive  Age."  Washington.  D.  C 


30 


Tt4  E 


FIVE 


AGE. 


An  Offer  of  Interest  to  every  Reader. 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 

Ol'  «i:iNF:i«AL  lIMX>l«3XA"ri<:».. 


Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


Compiled  by  THOS.  A.  EDISON.  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 


576 

PAGES. 


l'..r  ICXC.IXICEKS.  .MKEH.'lXICS.  AKTIS.AX.S.  K L IX'I' K’ K I A 


.uid  M ACH  IXESTS. 

Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Nutshell. 

Stat  ' >1  .illlviiuK,  Rule-'.  'I'.ibli-'N.  Curious  I'acts  i n ii  uiiuTaltle.  ICila  of  nniolil  value. 

.\Tv  . AIPMTT  MACHINKKV.  ELECTKlCri'Y  in  all  ol  i is  di  nicult  deiaiK  rx  li  aiisi - 
i vel  y I re.iliMl . ( i loss  ary  of  tech  n i cal  t erni<.  How  to  nialvi*  ballet  ii*'^  and 
work'  d\iiamo'>.  A lhoroiiL’'lily  com  Drelieiisi  ve  work. 

ill  Oin*-.  Price:  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  $1.00. 

T 'A|K-rial  offer  to  m- w sub'-cribcr->  - boo]\  and  I n vkn  ri v A r , i . 

oiie  _\  ear  posiaife  ]>aid  to  u ny  add  ro'^.s  . on  1 >»  5 . T ."i  . 'I'el  N all  about  i»a t en Is. 


OVER  SL  BIECTS. 


620  Pages. 


Little  Treasdre  of  Oniuersal  Knowledge. 

Savi*s  labor,  lime  and  money.  Ibwuliar  lo  ilself — i n formal  ion  not  found  else- 
where. Everv  Lounlrv  desm  ibed.  a jn.'iD  of  everv  stale.  Worlhvof  the  name 
it  bears,  i^v  i i . w. 

have  iie\er  offered  a Lfi'ralef  barjtain. 


Prices  : 


Limp  Cloth,  25  ds.: 


Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  50  cts. 


tf  r Tlu‘  .25c  1‘diiion  lo  ire w subscriber^  lo  '"'I  n veil  i i ve  '1.15  tor  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors. 


Everybody’s  Hand  Book  of  Electricity. 

Wiiii  a glossary  of  electrical  leriiG  and  tables 
for  wiriiie.  Hy  Edward  Treveri.  120  jiatre-s. 5" 
ilhisiralions.  Cloth.  12  nio,.  5i>  cents.  I'a^ier. 

25  cents. 

Electric  Railway  Engineering. 

Embracing  practical  hiiiis  upon  i>ower-housi* 
dynamos,  iiiMtoi'.  and  line  construction.  l>v  Ed- 
wardTrevert.  Cloiii.  i2m<>.  S2.00 


And  .ill  about  them.  Hy  Edward  d'revert. 
Cloth  12ino.  50  cents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications. 

Hy  Edward  TreviM'l.  A Ixxd-:  complete  on  all 
''Ubjects  nf  electricity.  Price.  52.00 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electro=Plating. 

Hy  Eldward  Treveri.  75  ]>ages.  liniy»o  cloth, 50c. 


Electric  Hotor  Construction  for  Amateurs. 

Hy  Eieut.  C.  1>.  H.irU’hurst.  Knuo.,  Il5])ages. 
illustrated,  cloth.  Price,  51.00 

An  e.xcelleiit  little  book,  giving  working 
lira  wings. 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables. 

I oiGire.  incundesceiil  lightingand  nioloi  cir- 
cuit''.  Hy  A.  E.  Watson.  Price,  75  cents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro=nagnetism. 

Hy  P.  E.  Connor.  C.  E.  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting book'  which  everybody  shimld  read. 
Cloth.  50  cents. 

If<nv  to  I»uihl  1>>  iuini<»-Eh‘<‘tri<‘  .Ma<  luiH*ry. 

.V  com]dele  and  jiractical  work  on  lliis  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  Hy 
Edward  Treveri.  With  worki  ng  d rawi  tigs,52.50. 

Oiieslioiis  A:  Answer.s  about  Ele<’l rbat y. 

A first  bixdv  fur  students.  Tlieurv  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  Edited  lyv  ICdward  T. 
Hiibii.  r.  2d.  Cloth.  12m o.  50  cents. 


How  to  Eiuibl  A Filty  Light  Hyiiaino. 

Or  I''oiir  H.  P.  mot<M'.  Hy  A.  H.  Watson 
Cloth.  l*rice.  50  cents 

How  ii*  >IaU4*  and  Fse  a Telc'plione. 

liv  (reo.  H.  Cary.  A.  M.  A thorough  and 
jiractical  work-  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Price.  51.00 

A ri  t Innet  i<-  ol'  Magiietisin  A:  lOleetrieity. 

Up  to  date.  The  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Now  ready.  Hy  John  T.  Morrow.  M. 
E.,  and  Tliorburn  Reid.  AI.  K,,  A.  M..  Associate 
Members.  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gi  tieers.  51.00 

Fleetrieity  tor  Students. 

Hy  Edward  Trevert.  EulEv  illustrated. 
Hound  in  a neat  cloth  binding.  Price.  Postpaid 

51,00 

K\))eri mental  Kle<*t rieity. 

Hy  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries, bells,  dynamos,  motors,  lelei)hones.  tele- 
graphs. electric  bells,  etc.  A very  useful  book, 
finely  illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  51.00 
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GREAT  PREMIUM  OFFER  = = 

Valuable 

Sensible 

Economical 


Zell  s Condensed  Cyclopedia 

Always  Sold  at  $6.50  Complete. 

Complete  in  One  Volume.  A Compendium  of  Universal  Information,  Embracing  Ag- 
riculture, Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy,  Banking,  Biblical 
Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Conchology,  Cosmography 
Ethics,  The  Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Heraldry,  History,  Hy- 
draulics, Hygiene,  Jurisprudence,  Legislation,  Literature,  Logic,  Mathematics 
Mechanical  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Metaphysics,  Mineralogy,  Military  Science,  Min- 
ing, Medicine,  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Affairs, 
Phvsics,  Physiology,  Political  PAonomy,  Rhetoric,  Theology,  Zoology,  &c. 

Brought  down  to  the  Year  1890.  Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth 
with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  every  Term  and  Proper 
name,  by  L.  Colange,  LL.D.  Handy  Book  for  Quick  Ref- 
erence. Invaluable  to  the  Professional  Man,  Student,  Far- 
mer, Working-Man,  Merchant,  Mechanic.  Indispensable 
to  all. 

In  this  work  all  subjectsare  arranged  and  treated  just  as  words  simplyare  treated 
in  a dictionary-alphabetically,  and  all  capable  of  subdivision  are  treated  under  sepa- 
rate heads;  so  that  instead  of  one  long  and  wearisome  article  on  a subject  being  given, 
it  is  divided  up  under  various  proper  heads.  Therefore,  il  you  desire  any  particular 
point  of  a subject  only,  you  can  turn  to  it  at  once,  without  a long,  vexatious,  or  proht 
less  search.  It  is  a great  triumph  of  literary  effort,  embracing,  in  a small  compass  and 
for  little  money,  more  (we  are  conhdent)  than  was  ever  before  given  to  the  public,  and 
will  prove  itself  an  exhaustless  source  of  information,  and  one  of  the  most  appreciated 
works  in  every  famify. 

It  cannot  in  any  sense--as  is  the  case  with  most  books--be  regarded  as  a luxury, 
but  will  be  in  daily  use  wherever  it  is,  by  old  and  young,  as  a means  of  instruction 
and  increase  of  useful  knowledge. 

Thousands  of  leading  men  offer  the  highest  testimonials.  It  is  not  a cheap  work 
it  is  standard. 

Never  before,  even  in  this  age  of  cheap  books,  was  such  a splendid  offer  made,  viz: 

For  Cyclopedia,  Postage  Paid, 

For  Inventive  Age,  One  Year. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  Cyclopedia  to  any  person  sending  us  Six  New  Subscribers.  The  Same  Offer  is  made  to 

old  Subscribers  renewing  for  another  term. 


Address  THE  INVENTIVE  AQE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  IMVEXTIX'E  AQE. 


Want  an  Honest  Made  Wheel? 


One  you  can  aluUays  depend 
on  Under  the  severest  tests? 


Buy  a 


cR 


aW 


fQ 


rD 


It  it^  the 
I jest  Rieyele  on 
the  Alfvrhet. 


None  can  Compare  with  our  Highest  Grades  Re= 
duced  to  $60  and  $75. 


ji^ive  a jfood  discount  for  cash  and  make  the  best  terms  on  time. 

A few  special  samples — new  but  “S])ecked'’  by  flies — will  be  dis- 
posed of  at  half  ])rice.  'VVsif.iliiiiji'loii 

The  National  Cycle  & Entertainment  Co., 

Largest  Riding  Academy  in  the  City.  ()\  kk  'fru  ST.  \Vin(;,  Ckntku  MakkkT. 
Patrons  Taught  Free. 


E.  W.  ANDERSON,  Prest. 


G.  H.  PARMELEE,  Sec’y 


THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 

705  G ST.,  N.  W., 

W ASHINGTXJN,  D.  C. 


PATENT  FEES  REDUCED. 


Membership  $1.00  per  Year, 


This  Union  employs  the  best  skill  and 
professional  ability  in  the  service  of  its 
members. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Address  THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 

'TO.-  Ci  TV.  W,  WAiSIIIlVn'rOIV,  i>.  c 

To  each  nuMiiber  a copy  « >f  'Tiik  Invkn tivk  A<.k  or  some  <*Uict  leading  scientific 
maiga/.ine  will  be  nimii  oik*  \ear  free. 


Diplomas, 


Bilhlieads, 


Bonds, 


Letter= 

Heads, 


Checks, 


Card; 


Drafts,. 


Notes, 


Certificates 

(of  Stock,  &c 


Andrew  B.  Graham 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

® AH  kinds  of  Commercial  and  ® 

® Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  © 

© ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  © 

9 Guaranteed  . . . . © 

Photo=Lithographiiig . 


Telephone  1031. 


OF  M.APS,  PL, ATS  AND  SUB-Dl VISIONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Type  Foiiiifiry, 
Printing  Presses, 


Printing  Inks. 


Macliiiiests  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Special  Machin- 
ery. 


W.  C.  NEWTON  & CO., 

ElectrotYDehs 


iin<l 


Engravers. 


Haif-tone  and  Line  Engraving, 
Wood  Engraving. 


Electrotype  Duplicates  at 
Low  Rates. 


We  make  a specialty  of  fine'engraviiiy’s  from  Patent  OfHce 
Drawing’s  and  Photogrra])lis  of  Macbiiierv. 

622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N W. 

xvASiSiiiiNCi^'roiv,  i>.  c. 


M.tiuifaclurei''  Roller  Coni])usition.  Printers'  Mime<»graph  and  Duplicating  Koller.s. 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


Necktie  Light.  Dollar  Motor.  $3  Necktie  Light.  %\  Blcy:!e  Light. 

We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1 k'5i<l<uiaiTi*rs  lor  IClootvic  'Vovv'llios. 

Cataloijue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


ummEi  lOD-sPLiT  pyttm 

With  Patent  Standardized  Bushing  System. 

.\  Complete  Line  of  New  lAiwer  Transmission 
Appliiinces  for  the  Trade. 

BRANCH  I VL'V-n'L^’"  i 

■ I.OSrOA;  1,./-L’')  I’m  chase  St. 

HOUSES.  I XE'.V  YORK.  -13-45  Dev  St 

Write  for  Catalogue  B4. 

Dodtie  Manukictiiring  Co., 

3!JS!:.\.VV.V,S-;.A,  IXDi.A.X.t,  V.  S.  A. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

45S-4()0  Peiiii.  Avenue,  Wa.shiii.uton,  1).  C. 

klAI’S.  CHARTS.  DRAWINGS  and  M.ANLSCKIPT.  aeciirately  reprnchiced. 

The  Coiilracl  for  f uniDliiiijr  the  Official  (,azelte.  weekly  issues  of  patents  and  olhei'  jdioto- 
litUotrraphic  work  feiiu'i’ed  bv  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  liaviiifr  atrain  been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawiiifrs  in  tlie  Patent  Office,  .such  copies  as  may 
be  desired  hv  Attorneys:  incUuliny  drawings  that  may  be  needed  to  accompany  ai)phcations 
for  patent*,  in  foreign  countries.  ,,  ,1,  , +■ 

Our  e.vteii^ive  e.xperieiice  iu  the  pre])aration  <d  this  class  of  work,  :is  well  as  a tnorout^ii  la 
miliarity  with  the  reiiuiremeiits  of  the  Patent  Offices  throug-hout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  iu  every  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  by  all  foreigii  patent 
graiitiug  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  and  ink  diaiwiugs.  _ ^ 

In  addition  in  the  iibove.  we  are  also  prepared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawings,  specilicatious, 
etc  contained  in  volumes  iu  the  Library  of  the  IDiited  States  Patent  Office  tor  use  in  suits  cr 
foi'refereuce.  Telephone  1553. 


E.  MORSISON  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Dealers  in  Manilla  aRfl  Um  Wrapping  Paper,  Flour  Sacks,  Paper  Bags, 
Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Board,  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writing  anj 
Printing  Papers  and  Envelopes,  . . . . . ^ ■ ■ _• 

Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  1009  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPHENT  OF  STONE  BRIDGES. 

(See  page  35.) 


Fu',.  16, — Chinesk  Bridge. 


Fig. IS. — Bridge  At  Lsp.\hAn,  Pkksi.\. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE. 


Kst€il:>li Sailed  iH8c>. 


INVENTIVE  AGE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

8tli  and  H Sts.,  Wasliiiigtnn,  I).  C. 


Alex.  S.  Capkhakt.  Marsiiai.l  H.  Jewell. 


Tile  i.n'ven'tive:  A(iE  i.s  sent,  postaq'e  jjrepaid.  to  any  address 
ill  the  United  Slates,  Canada  nr  Mexico  fur  $1  a year.'  to  any 
otlier  country,  postatre  prepaid,  $1.50. 

Correspondence  with  inventors,  mechanics,  niaiiufactu  rers. 
scientists  and  others  is  invited.  The  coliinins  of  tliis  journal  are 
oiien  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  jreneral  in- 
terest to  its  readers. 

Technical  matter  is  particularlv  desired.  We  want  practical 
information  from  practical  men. 

The  In'VENTine  .Age  is  thorouehly  independent. 

Advertisiny  rates  made  known  on  application.  Special  facil- 
ties  for  furnishing-  cuts  of  any  iiatented  device  together  with 
descriptive  article,  llusiness  sjiecials  15 cents  a line  each  inser- 
tion. 7 words  to  the  line.  No  advertisements  less  than  15  cent. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  IxyEXTit'i-:  Age,  Wash- 
i ngton,  D.  C. 

lin!n  rd  at  the  Pijslo^ii  in  W'etshinerton  as  seeand-i  lass  matter. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MARCH,  1897. 


The  Pre.sident  under  the  new  reg-iine  will  appoint 
men  to  consulates  who  are  especially  equipped  in 
commercial  matters.  Broken  down  political  hacks 
will  not  be  looked  upon  with  favor  for  these  places. 


If  an  incubator  is  invented  that  will  hatch  out 
offices  as  fast  as  the  dear  people  want  them,  this 
office  will  invest  its  entire  plant  in  the  stock  of  the 
incubator  company. 

. The  “Sleepy  Ea’c”  inventor  who  is  said  to  have 
received  millions  for  his  rotary'^enwjne  will  open  his 
eves  when  he  sees  all  the  nonsense  that  lu'is  been 
printed  about  his  patent. 

PkKsihknt  McKinley  wants  to  g-et  ficquainted 
with  the  men  who  can  invent  a flesh  that  is  eijual 
to  the  spirit.  His  spirit  is  alright  but  he  will  find 
that  tlie  flesh  will  get  mighty  tired  before  the  office 
seekers  .give  out. 

The;  interior  of  the  eye  has  been  successfullv 
photographed  in  two  seconds.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  or  recovery  can  be  measured  by 
actual  pictures  of  the  retina.  That  photographer 
who  succeeds  in  photographing;  Mr.  McKinley's 
thoughts  will  find  ready  buyers  among  place  hun- 
ters. and  their  name  is  legion. 


The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  John  Ericson 
the  great  inventor  took  place  on  March  9th  and  was 
participated  in  bj’-  thousands  of  Swedes  and  Ameri- 
cans in  all  colonized  parts  of  the  world.  When  Er- 
icson died  he  was  transported  to  Sweden  from  this 
country  on  a man  of  war  and  was  received  by  the 
Swedish  officials  with  almost  royal  honors. 

The  “Hide  and  Seek"  game  played  by  the  little 
dynamite  cruiser  “Vesuvius”  in  Charleston  harbor 
with  Admiral  Bunce's  fleet  of  great  warships  marks 
a new  era  in  torpedo  boats.  The  dapper  little 
vessel  not  onlj'  weathered  the  great  storm  which 
raged  on  the  trip  to  Charleston,  but  she  also  got 
through  the  blockade,  like  a flash  and  a vanish. 


J.rST  why  the  average  American  inventor  runs 
I iff  after  false  goods  in  the  shape  of  fake  patent 
attorneys,  and  patent  sharks,  has  always  been  a 
mystery.  It  is  we  siqjpose  on  the  same  principle 
that  some  felloiv  will  put  a gallon  of  alcohol  into 
five  gallons  of  water,  mix  it  up  with  a little  sarsa- 
parilla, advertise  it  widely  as  the  greatest  blood 
remedy  on  earth,  and  sell  it  to  the  ignorant  for  one 
dollar  a bottle,  when  the  investment  costs  only  one 
cent  a barrel.  Barnum  said  that  the  American 
people  as  a rule  need  humbugging  as  a regular  diet 
in  order  to  be  happy. 


If  the  inyentors  of  any  other  nation  on  earth 
were  cheated  and  defrauded  as  American  inventors 
are  bA' fraudulent  concerns  who  do  their  business  for 
them,  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  would 
rise  in  their  defense.  The  patent  shark  and  fake 
patent  attorneys  could  not  thrive  in  Germanj-  or 
France  because  the  government  itself  would  inter- 
fere to  protect  the.  innocent  and  unsuspecting  in- 
ventor. The  American  inventor  is  the  most  useful, 
citizen  of  this  country.  He  has  given  to  the  human 
arm  a thousand  time.smore  strengtli,  he  has  given 
to  the  human  mind  uncounted  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge.  He  lias  created  new-  and 
multijilied  old  necessaries  of  life  until  the  .vhole 
civilized  world  has  more  of  comfort  .and  less  of 
want,  more  of  pleasure  and  less  of  pain  then  ever 
liefore  and  he  is  entitled  to  honest  treatment  and 
the  full  ])rotection  of  the  Patent  <.)lfice  from  the 
sharks  and  fakes  that  are  ahvays  lying  in  wait  to 
rob  and  despoil  him.  The  Patent  (Jfficecan  protect 
him  if  it  will.  The  question  now  is,  will  the  incom- 
ing Commissioners  of  patents  give  this  m.atter  a 
few  moments  of  his  earnest  consult.ation? 

The  Consular  offices  of  the  United  States  can 
be  made  one  of  the  strongest  possible  factors  in 
building  up  and  extending  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  world.  The  trouble  has  always  been  that 
those  officers  have  been  selected  from  the  class 
known  largely  as  “politicians  out  of  a job,  and 
some  of  them  selected  are  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  commercial  interests  and  requirements  of 
this  country,  and  the  land  to  which  they  are  accred- 
ited. There  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  the  emergency  more  demanded  the  best 
possible  cjualifications  for  the  position  of  consul.  We 
must  sell  abroad  or  our  trade  will  languish  at 
home,  and  we  can  sell  abroad  if  the  right  measures 
are  adopted,  and  the  right  man  selected  to  put  those 
measures  in  force.  A consul  should  understand 
throughly  the  laws  of  trade,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  various  markets,  .and  the  information  they 
produce  should  have  the  widest  circulation  in  the 
press  of  this  country  and  as  far  .as  practicable  in  the 
press  abroad,  and  our  manufacturers  and  commis- 
sion houses  should  take  advantage  of  every  good 
suggestion  made  by  our  consular  officers,  and  these 
officers  should  be  instructed  not  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions unless  they  thorcjughly  understand  what 
they  are  about. 

Gekai.an  authorities  are  still  after  American 
me.ats  with  microscopes  and  testers.  According"  to 
recent  reports  of  the  late  Consul  Warner,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  District  of 
Cologne,  one  speaker,  in  discussing"  this  cpiestion, 
drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  beef  was 
examined  for  maggots  in  Germany,  but  not  so  in 
America.  Since  in  the  tnrmer  counti'}-  (Germanj’) 
sausages  were  more  adulterated  with  American 
beef  that  jvas  infested  with  mag-g"ots  than  with 
potato  meal,  the  law  in  force  in  Germany  against 
dishonest  competition  should  also  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  sausages,  which  would  require  the  marking 
of  the  goods  as  to  whether  thej’  were  of  German  or 
foreign  origin  and  had  been  officially  examined  or 
not.  Another  speaker  remarked  that  it  made  an 
immense  difference  to  the  welfare  of  the  German 
people  whether  home  or  foreign  meat  w7is  used;  he 
therefore  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  origin  of  the 
meat  used  in  the  preparation  of  sausages  be  given. 
A chemist  present,  in  speaking  on  the  -same  subject, 
said  that  American  beef  was  not  so  profusely  in- 
fested with  maggots,  but  that  it  came  to  Germany 
prepared  with  borax  in  an  astonishing  manner.  On 
the  exterior  of  the  meat,  there  was  a complete  crust 
of  bora.x  and  the  meat  was  actually’  pickled  with 
borax.  If  sausages  contained  meat  prepared  in  this 
way  and  were  offered  for  sale,  it  was  clearly  a 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  food  stuff's.  But  this  importa- 
tion had  only  commenced  with  them.  as. well  as  the 
discovery  of  its  harmful  effects. 

The  Inve;ntive  Age  started  nearly  eight  years 
ago  as  a “Guide  Philospher  and  Friend”  to  inventors 
manufacturers  and  patent  attorneys.  Manj'  in- 


ducements have  been  offered  us  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  a fake  Journal  in  order  to  get 
patent  business  from  innocent  inventors,  and  give 
them  worthless  patents  for  their  hard  earned 
moiiej’.  ■'Ve  have  refused,  and  today  not  a single 
inventor  in  the  couritrj’  can  justly  say  that  he  has 
not  been  treated  fairly  by  the  Inventive  Age.  The 
inventors  have  in  a measure  appreciated  our 
efforts,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  they  should  have 
done.  Hundreds  of  inventors  have  and  are  now 
patronizing  fake  institutions  which  oft'er  all  kinds 
of  inducements  to  get  their  business  and  in  return 
give  them  patents  that  would  not  stand  a show  in 
court.  They  have  been  warned  a hundred  times 
against  this  unf,air  und  unjust  treatment  but  they 
go  blindly  on  paj’ing  out  their  money  to  patent 
sharks  and  patent  fakes  and  getting  nothing  but  a 
patent  certificate  in  return  which  is  worth  just  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  paper  it  contains  and  noth- 
ing more.  Patent  attorney’s  of  "Washington  in- 
stead of  sustaining  the  honest  and  straight  forward 
efforts  of  the  Inventive  Age  to  be  the  true  friend 
and  guide  of  the  x\merican  inventor  have  not  shown 
us  the  right  spirit,  but  now  that  they  are  face  to 
face  with  an  emergency’  yyhere  patents  are  put 
into  life  bj’  one  advertising  firm  to  such  a degree 
and  in  such  a yvaj’  as  to  greatly  damage  the  patent 
business,  they’  begin  to  realize  that  the  honest 
efforts  of  the  Age  to  steer  the  American  iny’entor 
into  safe  channels  ought  to  have  been  promptly 
sustained  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  We  propose 
to  go  on  in  our  old  way  as  the  honest  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  American  inventor.  What  information 
they  get  from  this  office  will  be  reliable  and  honest. 
They  know  they  will  get  honest  treatment  in  our 
columns,  but  if  in  spite  of  the  advice  they  get  from 
us  they'  yvish  the  arena  of  patent  Fakedom  they 
must  take  the  consequences.  Of  course  there  is  no 
use  of  crying’  oy’er  spilled  milk,  but  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  is  the  use  of  spilling  your 
milk. 

The  mayor  of  Brighton,  England,  at  the  great 
meet  of  the  motor-carriages  in  that  city,  made  a 
speech  at  tlie  b.anquet  given  in  the  evening  in 
which  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

For  sixteen  long-  years  the  lovers  of  science  hay’e 
waited  patientlj’.  During  all  this  long  time,  we 
have  suffered  with  g-alling  impatience  that  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  superiority  of  machinery,  yvhich 
it  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  over  all 
kinds  of  animal  power,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
traffic.  Thank  goodness,  that  day  has  come  at  last 
— a day  of  deliverance  for  our  roads  and  highways 
from  the  reign  of  quadrupeds.  We  are  to-day  yvit- 
nessing  the  dawn  of  great  prosperitj’  for  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  trades.  We  have  been  told  this  yveek  bj’ 
the  hig-hest  authority  that  the  safety  bicycle  trades 
have  now  reached  to  no  less  than  TH, 000, 000  ($53, 
531,500)  to  .^12.000,000  ($58,398,000)  sales  annually, 
yyhile  the  capital  of  the  companies  is  no  less  than 
Tl7,000,000  ($82,730,500).  The  orders  and  work  for 
this  great  industry  already  received  for  next  year 
are  proving  many  times  greater  than  ever  before 
Ten  j’ears  ago  we  yvere  considered  foolish  and  too 
sanguine  and  these  companies  yvere  criticised  by 
the  alyvays-too-late  kind  of  people — the  yvise  after 
the  event — but  in  spite  of  them,  the  British  public 
have  made  millions  and  millions  out  of  the  bicycle- 
company  shares,  and  many  a man  finds  himself  in 
easy  circumstances  to-day  yvith  a little  fortune 
yvhich  has  arisen  from  these  criticised  companies. 
But  if  that  is  so  yvith  the  cycle — a comparative 
toy — yvhat  shall  the  motor  become  ? Hoyv  much  em- 
ployment yvill  it  giy’e  to  even  millions  of  engineers 
throughout  the  country  ‘i  Nor  take  away,  anything 
from  the  ordinary  road  traffic.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  great  raihvay  mania  and  excitement;  as  soon 
as  the  people  got  to  understand  yvhat  machinery 
meant,  yvhich,  thoug-h  it  carries  a whole  nation  by 
motors,  has  never  interfered  yvith  animal-drawn 
cars  in  the  least.  Motor  traffic,  however,  has  a far 
greater  range.  Railyvays  are  limited  to  one  road 
and  to  one  distance  from  point  to  point.  We,  gen- 
tlemen, have  railyy’ays  everyyvhere,  and  for  every 
kind  of  transport.  We  have  proved  today  yvhat  can 
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be  done.  We  started  this  morning-  a little  before 
11,  and  I am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  every  one  of 
the  patent  cars  of  the  British  ISlotor  Syndicate  ar- 
rived in  Brighton  quite  safely,  although  many  of 
the  drivers  had  never  driven  on  the  road  before. 
We  have  delivered  British  farmers'  produce  in  Lon- 
don today  for  the  first  time  by  motor,  and  even  with 
our  12  miles’  limit,  we  have  shown  it  quite  possible 
to  leave  London  with  market  goods  at  5 in  the 
morning  and  arrive  in  Brighton  at  9.  return  again 
to  London  by  1 o'clock,  and  once  more  return  and 
make  a second  delivery  here  in  the  afternoon  by  5 
o’clock,  returning  to  London  again  by  9 o’oclock  in 
the  evening — four  journej'S.  Indeed,  we  can  go  on 
all  night  doing  the  same  work,  and  the  motor  will 
never  be  tired,  nor  exhausted,  nor  ill;  neither  will 
it  go  slower  because  of  the  work,  but  at  a full  speed 
the  whole  time.  I believe  our  friend,  the  coach,  has 
chang-ed  horses  no  less  than  eight  times  today  on 
the  same  road  down,  and  in  one  single  journey 
thirty-two  horses  were  emplo3'ed.  I ask,  i.s  it 'not  a 
serious  thing  to  waste  the  time  of  37,000,000  people 
for  fear  some  person  ma}'  not  look  where  he  is 
going?  The  tremendous  change  whmh  cycling-  has 
made  in  our  habits  was  no  more  anticipated  a few 
rears  ago  than  the  immense  changes  now  about  to 
take  place  are  anticipated.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the^’  .give  those  who  are  wise  in  time  an  opportunity 
to  once  more  make  such  fortunes  as  our  fathers 
made  out  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  super- 
seding animal  power." 

A Self  Propelling  Sled. 

A self-propelling- sled  has  just  been  invented  which 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  sport  of  coasting.  It 
will  be  a special  boon  to  those  who  live  in  jjarts  of 
the  countrv  where  snow  is  plentiful  but  hills  are 
few  and  far  between:  for  it  enables  the  rider  to  skim 
over  the  level  snow  of  the  frozen  surface  of  lake  or 
stream  as  fast  or  slow  as  ma^'  be  desired,  as  readilv 
as  when  coasting  down  the  steepest  hill. 

Tliis  method  of  propelling  sleds  is  the  invention 
of  John  Loos-,  of  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.  It  is  verv 
simple  and  requires  absolutelv  no  previous 
experience.  There  is  no  danger  of  uglv  I’alls:  there 
is  no  trick  of  balance  to  be  learned:  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  take  a seat  on  the  sled,  start  the  mach- 
inerv,  and  g-o  wherever  inclination  leads. 

On  an  ordinary  wooden  sled,  well  toward  the  front, 
two  upright  blocks  or  posts  are  firmly  fi.xed.  one  on 
each  side.  Throug-h  holes  or  bearings,  as  they  are 
called,  in  the  top  of  these  blocks,  there  runs  a 
strong  shaft,  each  end  of  which  projects  a few 
inches — just  far  enouga  to  form  an  a.xle  for  a large 
propelling  wheel.  The  rim  of  each  wheel  just 
touches  the  ground  on  a level  with  the  runners. 

In  the  middle  of  the  shaft  whicli  supports  these 
two  wheels  is  a pinion  or  small  cog-wheel,  which 
fits  into  a larger  cog--wheel  hung  upon  two  ui-)righls 
called  a crank-arbor,  which  rise  from  a support  be- 
neath the  shaft.  Two  crank-handles  project  from 
this  crank-arbor.  The  turning  then  rapidlv  causes 
the  driving  wheels  to  revolve,  thus  propelling  the 
sled. 

Ranged  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  projoelling 
wheels  are  a number  of  small  metal  teeth,  so  set  -ihat 
thej'  face  slightU'  forward  instead  of  pointing  di- 
rectij'  downward,  as  is  usual  in  such  wheels.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  they  first 
press  the  snow  down  and  then  dig  into  it.  instead 
of  mereL’  throwing  the  snow  backward,  as  wi  u'd 
be  the  case  if  the  teeth  joointed  directly  downward. 

The  steering  apparatus  is  as  simple  as  is  the 
method  of  propulsion.  Placed  beneath  t'uc  shaft 
near  each  end.  and  securely  fastend  to  the  upright 
jiosts,  are  two  levers  which  terminate  at  their  lower 
ends  in  stirrups.  Through  these  stirrujjs.  which 
w jrk  independently,  the  rider  puts  his  feet,  and  a 
downward  pressure  on  either  lifts  the  C"rresjJonding- 
driving  wheel  from  the  ground.  As  tlie  ■o]-)i-)osite 
wheel  remains  on  the  ground  it  turns  the  sled  in 
the  direction  of  the  wheel  thus  raised. 

A sled  fitted  with  this  simple  device  is  at  all  times 
under  control  and  can  with  very  little  exertion  be 
driven  rapidU-  over  the  stiow.  even  where  it  is  n >t 
trodden  into  a compact  mass.  The  invention  really 
jiromises  to  prove  a blessing  to  the  public  at  large, 
for  the  youngster  who  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  one 
will  no  long-er  be  compelled  to  chase  after  sleighs, 
to  the  great  anno^-ance  of  the  occupai-its,  in  the 
doubtful  hope  of  getting  a ride  b_v  ■-hitching  on.’’ 


The  tensile  strength  of  Russian  or  Swedish  iron 
is  not  superior  to  that  of  the  Tennessee  product,  nor 
is  their  ductility  g.  .-ater  w-hen  the  manipulation 
from  the  ores  is  equal. 


The  Historical  Development  of  Stone  Bridges. 

From  a lecture  delivered  b_v  Prof.  Leo.  F.  Swain. 
President  Boston  Society-  of  Civil  Engineers, 
before  the  Association  of  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, June  17.  1896. 

The  first  stone  bridges  were  simijlv  blocks  of 
stone  laid  horizontally  over  an  ojjening.  Such 
bridges  are  still  used  for  spanning-  narrow  open- 
ings. and  in  some  countries  for  crossing-  streams 
of  tiot  inconsiderable  width.  In  buildings,  this  is 
still  the  most  common  mode  of  spanning  an  open- 
ing. The  next  step  was  to  corbel  out.  letting  one 
stone  project  bey'ond  the  one  beneath  it.  and  in  this 
manner,  spanning  larg-er  openings  than  would  be 
possible  with  one  stone  alone.  The  ne.xt  step  was 
to  cut  off  the  lower  projecting-  corners  of  these  cor- 
belled stones,  making-  a structure  in  appearance 
like  an  arch — a so-called  false  arch — though  in 
principle  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a true  arch.  These 
false  arches  were  used  by  the'  Eg\'ptians,  the  Assy- 
rians. the  Greeks,  and  other  older  natio’is. 

To  the  Romans  is  due  the  special  development  of 
the  arch,  and  its  application  on  a larger  scale  in 
the  construction  of  viaducts,  acqueducts,  sewers, 
buildings  and  bridg-es. 

The  ancient  Romans,  while  they  built  a larg-e 
number  of  bridges,  acqueducts.  and  other  works  of 
this  nature,  met  difficulties  in  the  foundations  of 
their  bridges  over  streams.  \Vhere  they- were  able 
to  build  upon  a rock  foundation  they'  constructed 
works  yvhich  have  endured,  and  by  giving-  consid- 
erable yvidth  to  the  piers  of  their  bridg-es  across 
streams  or  on  soft  ground  they'  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing'- temporarily-  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  a 
foundation  on  compressible  material:  but  they  were 
not  able  to  protect  themselves  sufficiently  against 
the  effect  of  floods,  and  the  excessive  width  of  their 
piers,  by  diminishing  the  yvaterway,  g-reatlv  in- 
creased the  dang-er  of  undermining'-,  rvhich  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  most  of  their  firidges. 

In  the  arches,  as  well  as  in  the  other  masonry- 
structures  of  the  Romans,  the  stones  were  laid  dry, 
that  is.  without  bed  of  mortar.  Moreover,  each  arch 
was  fretjuently-  made  up  of  several  ring's  of  arch 
stones  not  bonded  or  connected  together  in  any- 
way-. Some  of  these  bridges  are  still  in  e.xistence 
and  differ  comparatively  little  from  the  modern 
structures.  Many  of  these  Roman  bridg-es  yvere 
adorned  yvith  statutes  on  the  piers  and  on  the  ap- 
protiches. 

The  most  important  of  the  Roman  ‘oridges.  hoyv- 
ey-er.  yvere  in  connection  yvith  the  aqueducts  yvhich 
supplied  the  cities  yvith  yvater. 

In  addition  to  the  aqueducts,  yvhich  supplied  Rome, 
the  Roman.■^  built  other  acqueducts.  among  yvhich 
may-  besjjeciallv  mentioned  that  at  Xismes,  in  South- 
ern Fratice.  The  noted  Pont  du  Gard  (Fig-.  6.)  yvas 
built  in  the  aqueduct  supplying  Xismes.  and  is  one 
of  the  earliest  aqueducts  constructed  by-  the 
Romans  outside  of  Italy.  It  is  supposed  to  hay-e 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  acjueduct 
had  three  tiers  of  arches,  but  only-  one  channel  at 
tl-.e  to]).  The  leng-th  of  this  bridge  at  the  top  of  the 
second  tier  is  8S5  feet,  and  its  maximum  height  oy-er 
the  river  Gardon  is  about  160  feet.  The  arches  of 
the  two  lower  tiers  are  semi-circular.  The  large 
arch,  through  yvhich  the  river  passes,  is  80  feet  5 
inches  in  sjjan  : the  three  on  the  rig'ht  side  of  this 
are  63  feet,  and  the  smaller  ones  51  feet:  the  arches 
of  the  upper  tiers  are  all  equal  in  span.  15  feet  9 
inches.  Th.e  thickness  from  face  to  face  is  at  the 
first  story-  20  feet  9 inches,  at  the  second  story  15 
feet,  at  the  third  11  feet  9 inches.  The  dejjth  of  the 
keystone  of  the  large  arch  is  5 feet  3 inches:  that  of 
the  others  5 feet,  yvhile  those  of  the  U])i)er  story-  are 
2 feet  7 inches.  The  loyver  arches  are  formed  of 
four  separate  rings,  the  next  above  of  three,  and 
the  u]')per  of  one.  The  arches  thus  consisted  of 
separate  narroyv  arches  side  by-  side,  not  bonded  or 
connected  together.  The  structure  is  constructed 
of  freestone  yvith  rubble  filling  in  th.e  piers  and 
spandrels.  The  stones  yvere  laid  yvithout  cement, 
and  ])rojecting  stones  yy-ere  left  to  support  the  cen- 
ters. The  dimensions  of  the  channel  are  4 feet  yvide 
and  4 feet  9 inches  high.  Above  the  small  arches 


of  the  upper  tier  cement  wa.'  used  in  tin  ri  .i 
masonry  about  the  channel.  This  c-mcnt  h.  - i.-. 
come  as  hard  as  the  stcjiie  itself,  forming:  "ii  ::  - 
])ermeable  mass,  and  jjreventinu  .'uiv  i: it'':i ii, .i, . 
This  beautiful  structure  yvas  jjartly  ro-, ai  I'm 
end,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  c-entur;,.  b-,-  i).. 
barbarians  yvho  besieged  Xismes.  Li  174,'  iy  ,a 
repaired  and  the  piers  prolonged  to  carr-  . nr'.- 

bridge.  The  entire  length  of  the  aqueductof  wip.  a, 
this  bridge  forms  a part  is  over  25‘2  miles.  The 
fall  given  to  the  yvater  along  the  entire  length  is 
0,94  feet  per  100  feet,  and  is  uniform  throug-hout. 
This  great  yvork  of  engineering-  yvill  compare  favor- 
ably yvith  any-  of  modern  times.  It  shows  that  the 
Romans  understood  thoroughly  the  art  of  levelling-, 
and  much  more  of  the  science  of  h ydraulics  than  yve 
g-enerally- credit  them  yvith.  Considering- the  state 
of  phy-sical  science  at  that  time,  the  skill  and  care 
displayed  in  this  and  other  similar  yvorks  is  little 
short  of  the  marvelous. 

After  the  fall  of  the  tVestren  Empire  there  yvas 
little  bridge  building-  in  Europe  until  the  tyvelfth 
century-,  yvhen  the  increase  of  travel,  tog-ether  yvith 
the  rapid  development  of  cities?and  of  trade,  rend- 
ered imperative  better  facilities  for  crossing 
streams. 

In  France  a religious  association  knoyvn  as  ‘’Bro- 
thers of  the  Bridg-e”  yvas  founded  by  Benedictine 
monks,  and  flourished  especially-  during  the  tyvelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

By  this  order  the  building' of  bridg-es  yvas  assu-.ned 
as  an  act  of  piety-.  They-  established  houses  for  ac- 
commodation of  travelers  ati  the  stream  crossing's, 
acquiring-  means  for  constructing'  bridg-es.'  and  in 
some  cases  superintending  their'  erection.  One  of 
the  earliest  bridges  built  by- this  organization  yvas  at 
Durrance.  but  due  considerationlpiot  having  been 
g-iven  to  the  yvateryvay-,  it  yvas  soon  demolished  by- 
floods. 

(..)f  all  these  bridges  built  betyveen  the  tyvelfth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  it  may- be  said  that  it  is  remark- 
able that  they-  stood  as  yy-ell  as  they  did.  They 
yvere  cheaply-  constructed,  and  very  narroyv.  seldom 
20  feet  in  yvidth.  g'enerally-  not  over  13  to  16  feet, 
and  sometimes  but  6 or  7 : the  piers  yvere  very- thick, 
and  the  spandrels  either  perforated  or  filled  yvith 
earth. 

Among  bridges  of  the  middle'ages  yve  present  an 
illustration  of  an  old  bridg-e  at  Kreuznach,  yvith 
quaint  and  ungraceful  building's  erected  over  the 
l)iers. 

The  larg'est  stone  arch  span  constructed  uj)  to  the 
jjresent  day-  yvas  found  in  a bridge  built  in  1377  at 
Trezzo.  yvhich  was  destroy-ed  in  a local  yvar  in  141(). 
It  was  a segmental  arch,  yvith  a s]5an  of  237  feet, 
and  a rise  of  68  feet. 

Fig-.  15  shoyy-s  the  bridg-e  of  Allah-'\^erdi-Khan,  at 
Ispahan,  yvhich  has  thirty--three  arches  of  about  18 
feet  span,  and  three  smaller  arches  at  the  end.  ;ill 
])ointed,  and  of  true  Persian  character. 

Fig'.  16.  shoyvs  a picturesque  bridg-e  in  Chitia. 
yvhich.  in  its  steep  approaches,  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  mediaeval  bridtres  of  Euro])e.  The  dates  of 
these  bridges  are  uncertain. 

In  America  there  are  a feyv  larg-e  stone  bridges. 
This  is  bnt  natural  in  a neyv  country-.  Xot  strange  is 
it,  either,  that  most  of  our  larg'e  stone  bridges 
are  on  yvorks  of  yvater  supply  rather  than  on  rail- 
roads. Our  country-  has  been  built  up  by-  the  rail- 
roads, which  hay-e  penetrated  in  advance  nf  civil- 
ization into  neyv  reg'ions.  and  have  been  to<.i  ]-)oor  at 
the  beg'inning  to  build  such  costly  structures — un- 
like the  railroads  of  Europe,  yvhich  yvere  built 
though  already-  rich  and  populous  districts. 

Among-  the  aqueducts  in  thi.s  country-  is  the  Cabin 
John  Bridge,  oy-er  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  aqueduct  supplying  'Washing'ton.  This  was 
built  by  tlen.  Meigs  in  1866.  and  has  one  seg-mental 
s])an  of  220  feet,  yvith  a rise  of  57  feet  3 inches, 
being-  the  largest  stone  arch  span  in  e.xistence,  and 
only-  exceeded  in  the  yvorld's  history-  in  the  case  of 
the  bridg-e  at  Trezzo.  already-  mentioned.  This 
bridge  is  but  20  feet  yvide. 

The  funds  for  the  construction  of  this  beautiful 
and  graceful  price  of  eng'ineering-  skill  yvere  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Government. 

S^o/w. 
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The  Greatest  Telescope. 

It  is  not  known  who  first  invented  the  telescope. 

The  discoverer  has  not  yet  been  found.  Many 
philosophers  of  olden  time  seemed  to  have  had  a 
knowledg'e  of  its  principles — but  no  facts  have  come 
down  to  us  along'  with  their  writing's,  to  prove  this. 

It  is  said  that  Roger  Bacon  who  lived  in  the  13th 
century,  showed  in  his  works  that  he  had  a theor- 
etical idea  of  both  the  telescope  and  microscope, 
but  the  practical  discovery  of  the  instrument  was 
undoubtedly  made  in  Holland  about  1608.  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  instruments  found  their 
way  throughout  Europe  very  rajndly. 

Galileo  constructed  a telescope  after  he  had  heard 
that  others  had  done  so.  and  discovered  the  satellite.s 
of  Jupiter  with  it  in  1610.  He  made  so  many  im- 
provements from  time  to  time  that  the  orig'inal  dis- 
coverer was  overshadowed. 

Kepler  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  made 


;i  telescone  on  a much  larger  scale  than  Galileo's 
instrument,  but  at  the  expense  of  definition. 

Newton  was  the  first  to  construct  .'i  retlecting 
telescope.  This  was  in  1666. 

The  first  person  who  succeeded  in  making'  achrcj- 
matic  refracting  telescoi)es  was  Chester  Moor  Hall 
in  1733.  His  g'lass  was  2 '2  inches  wide.  This  was 
followed  b3'  the  Hollands  who  invented  the  refract- 
ing telesco])e  embod^'ing  the  principles  of  the  re- 
fractor of  the  present  day. 

In  the  \'ear  1774  William  Herschel  began  his  ex- 
periments which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  in- 
struments bt'  means  of  which  his  brilliant  astromo- 
cal  discoveries  were  made.  In  those  days  the  larg'e 
telescopes  were  reflectors.  Disks  of  g'lass  could  not 
be  cast  which  were  ])erfect  enoug'h  to  g'ive  an  aper- 
ture greater  than  3"2  inches.  It  was  not  until  1823 
that  a retlector  could  be  constructed  with  a glass  of 
h inches.  This  was  the  Dorpat  refr.ictor  and  with 
this  the  discoveries  of  Wm.  Struve  were  made. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  of 


Birmingham,  England,  and  Feil  Brothers,  of  Paris, 
makers  of  optical  disks  of  more  than  20  inches  in 
diameter,  owe  their  success  to  the  information 
handed  down  to  them  bj'  the  makers  of  this  Struve 
object  glass,  the  manufacturer  Guinand,  having 
found  out  a method  of  avoiding  the  striae  which 
alwaj’s  apjiear  in  the  glass  after  being  cast. 

The  object  g'lass  of  the  modern  telescope  consists 
of  two  lenses  fitted  together,  one  of  crown  the  other 
of  flint  g'lass.  They  must  of  course  be  flawless  and 
the  labor  necessary  to  polish  and  perfectl  v shape  a 
large  lens  is  almost  inconceivable.  When  the  26 
inch  in  the  equatorial  telescope  now  in  the  Washing- 
ton Gbservatorv  was  made  by  Alvan  Clark  it  was 
thought  the  limit  was  reached,  but  the  Vienna  tele- 
scope with  27  inch  aperture  soon  followed.  In  a few 
years  afterward.  Sir  Howard  Grubb  constructed 
another  equatorial  telescope  for  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory with  an  aperture  of  28  inches. 

The  Clarks  then  went  to  work  on  a glass  for  the 
Russian  Government  to  be  placed  in  an  equatorial 
for  the  Observatory  at  Pulkowa.  This  has  an  aper- 
ture of  30  inches  and  was  finished  in  1885. 

After  finishing  off  this  enormous  lens  the  Clai  ks 


rested  for  a few  months  and  were  loath  to  under- 
t.'ike  a contract  fcjr  a larg'e!'  lens,  but  were  finally 
])revailed  upon  to  begin  work  upon  the  g'reat  :i()  inch 
lens  for  the  Lick  Obseryator^-.  Many  were  the  pre- 
dictions that  it  could  not  be  made:  in  fact  it  is  said 
i,)ne  or  two  firms  failed  because  of  repeated  disasters 
in  casting  these  disks  and  yet  with  the  ample  funds 
of  the  Lick  estate  at  their  command  the  Clarks 
toiled  on  and  the  world  has  seen  the  result  in  that 
wonderful  instrument  on  Mount  Hamilton.  Califoi'- 
nia,  erected  in  1888  In  the  hands  of  Prof.  Holden 
this  g'reat  glass  has  giyen  to  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy a mightt’  im])etus. 

And  now  as  a crowning'  evidence  of  the  i)luck  and 
skill  of  American  inventors,  a fittings  birthday 
present  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  g'ive  to  the 
twentieth,  comes  the  g'reatest  of  all  telescopes,  the 
4')  inch  refractor  erected  at  the  Yerkes  Gbservatorv 
at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.  This  gig'antic  instrument  is 
mounted  .'ind  swung'  with  all  the  equipment  of  ac- 
cessory known  to  modern  astronomic  science,  and 
mechanical  engineering. 

Gur  cut  shows  the  great  tube  as  exhibited  at  the 


IVorld’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893.  It  seems  that  the 
limit  of  aperture  has  not  j’et  been  reached.  Will 
the  20th  century  effect  such  rapid  strides  as  the  19th? 


Pay  and  Pie. 

Mr.  Fred  Woodrow  in  the  of  Steel  makes  some 

])ertinent  suggestions  on  a subject  which  ought  to 
be  treated  in  our  public  press  more  frequently.  In 
the  article  he  says: 

The  stomach  and  the  pocket,  as  a rule,  are  in 
close  touch,  and  when  one  is  empty,  the  other  is 
generally  on  a vacation.  A man  with  money  is  a 
man  with  a meal.  He  has  no  need  of  a soup  ticket, 
or  a section  of  his  neighbor's  pie.  Means  make 
meat,  tind  the  want  of  them,  a charitable  sandwich, 
or  a thin  herring.  So  it  comes  about  that  where 
pay  or  wages  are  below  the  living  point,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  low.  Where,  however,  thej’  are 
level  with,  or  above,  the  water-mark,  we  find  a 
democracj'  of  all  things  elig'ille  to  g'astronomic 
honors.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  American 
standard  of  living  is  what  it  is.  The  dinner  pail  of 
the  Ameri.can  workman  has  no  rival  on  the  globe. 
Its  bill  of  fare  would  have  made  Lazarus  fat  and  Dives 
discontented.  x\.ll  the  world  contributes  to  its  con- 
tents. It  is  a cosmopolitan  commissary,  with  ham 
and  eggs  and  peaches  and  pie.  it  has  a standing 
familiarity.  Sardines  from  France  leave  their 
heads  and  tails  in  our  brick^'ards:  prunes  from 
Turkey'  in  our  coal  mines:  salmon  from()regon  in 
shanties,  while  section-hands  and  cpiarrymen.  hod- 
carriers  and  perigrrinating  peddlers,  white  g'ardeners 
and  colored  coachmen,  and  even  tramijs  and  bums, 
eat  and  drink  as  their  forefathers  nev-er  did.  This 
is  not  saying'  that  we  have  not  too  many  human 
scare-crows,  or  good  sound  teeth  with  nothing  to  do. 
but  with  all  the  dark  fring'es  of  poverty  on  the 
national  fabric  and  its  silent  tragedies  in  our  streets 
and  g'arrets,  the  fact  remaitis  practically  unimpaired 
that,  as  a general  thing',  we  live  in  a democracy  of 
])ie.  Nor  is  this  standard  of  living  limited  to  pud- 
ding. beef  or  pastry.  In  general  comfort  we  are  an 
exception  to  man^'  countries.  We  live  in  better 
houses  and  wear  better  clothes,  and  with  thrift  and 
care  have  opportunitie.-  not  to  be  found  elsewhere- 
Exceptions,  of  course,  are  in  abundance.  We  have 
hovels  in  which  the  rat  and  the  man  both  find  a 
lodging:  streets  dark  and  foul,  and  whole  districts 
where  iiovertv  and  siiualor  wallow  in  wretched  com- 
panionship. The  very  forces,  however,  that  are 
working  to  the  betterment  of  human  conditions  in 
other  lines  will  crack  up  this  crust  of  wretchedness 
and  sanitary  iniquity.  The  standard  of  living  is 
rising'.  It  has  put  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage. 
])ictures  on  its  walls,  nickel-plate  on  its  stoves, 
books  on  the  shelf,  and  the  newspaper  on  the  door 
step.  It  has  jiaved  the  streets  and  plotted  the  narks, 
and  brought  the  produce  of  the  hemisphere  to  every 
man's  door.  These  hydraulics  must  continue  or 
collajise.  Men  ma^'  be  idle  and  wages  may  recede, 
rents  may  be  unjiaid  and  ])ot.'itoes  be  scarce,  but 
just  as  sure  as  Adam  walked  out  of  Eden  and  never 
returned,  we  can  never  reti'og'i'ade  to  the  diet,  the 
dry  goods  or  the  architecture  of  tne  ancient  Briton 
oi'  tlie  modern  Hottentot.  We  may  recede  in  those 
virtues  that  are  the  bone  and  tissue  of  personal 
worth  and  national  greatness,  and  ma^’ fail  in  those 
robust  and  antique  qualities  that  are  to  the  stability 
of  civilization  what  the  g'ranite  ribs  of  Ben  Navi.s 
are  to  its  crown  of  crag's.  We  may  g^o  the  way  of 
Eg.ypt  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  into  national 
decadence  and  the  sepulchres  of  historj’.but  be  that 
as  it  may.  we  find  ourselves  atthecloseof  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  face  to  face  with  conditions  that  in- 
sist on  the  common  ratio  of  :i  higher  standard  of 
living  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  The 
living'  wage  is  a necessity.  ;in  1 its  adjustment  with 
other  conditiotis  one  of  our  coming  problems.  We 
draw  the  line  between  extravag':ince  and  sufficiency'. 
If  a mat!  lives  at  a 5;20  rate  on  a §19  salary  he  has 
to  .'iccent  the  consequences.  If  he  must  have  a 
piano,  a Iniggj’  and  a house  with  a stone  front,  he 
must  get  it  b_v  thrift  in  what  he  earns.  If  some 
men  in  this  world  have  more  than  they'  can  spend, 
it  is  no  reason  yvhy  another  man  should  spend  more 
than  he  earns.  Too  m:my'  are  biting  off  more  than 
they  pay  for,  and  not  a little  of  industrial  discon- 
tent is  due  to  this  po]nilar  vice.  The  man  who 
spends  more  than  he  earns  in  su.nmer,  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  the  indignai'it  gentleman  who 
lilames  society  and  capital  for  his  toes  being  cold  in 
winter  and  his  overcoat  at  the  jjawnshop.  High 
wages  to  such  a man  are  but  a warm  stove  plate  to 
a firkin  of  butter.  To  the  rest,  however,  who  are 
honest  in  their  endeavors  to  make  the  best  of  yvhat 
they'  earn,  and  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  liv'ing'  to 
which,  as  men  and  citizens,  they  are  entitled,  the 
purchasing'  power  of  their  wages  must  be  equal  to 
their  needs.  We  have  reached  the  stream  over 
yvhich  yye  must  throw  a plank,  or  take  a bath. 
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A Market  For  American  Oak  in  France. 

There  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  France  a 
demand  for  oak  lumber,  whicli  is  larg-ely  supplied 
from  the  forests  of  Hung-ar3',  and  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  b\'  dealers  in  oak  lumber 
that  American  forests  supplj’  a qualit_v  of  oak 
which,  thoujfh  said  to  be  slig'htU'  inferior  to  Hun- 
garian oak,  could,  nevertheless,  in  a measure,  take 
the  place  of  it.  I am  informed  that,  should  Ameri- 
can dealers  in  this  lumber  take  the  necessary 
trouble  to  send  agents  here,  they  could,  without 
doubt,  secure  some  of  this  business. 

An  important  firm  informs  me  that  they  pur- 
chase S400,000  worth  of  oak  lumber  per  year,  and 
that,  could  they  form  the  proper  connections,  in 
the  United  States,  they  would  undoubtedly  pur- 
chase the  entire  amount  there.  They  hav'e  had 
small  h/ts  of  American-grown  oak,  and  state  that  it 
has  proved  satisfactory-. 

Much  of  this  oak  lumber  is  used  for  cooperage 
and  flooring-.  The  demand  is  for  planks  from  6 to 
36  feet  in  length  and  from  7 to  16  inches  in  width. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  how  oak 
logs  should  be  sawn  to  meet  requirements  here. 

The  planks  sawn  from  the  heart  of  tf.e  tree 
should  be  from  9 to  36  feet  in  length,  the  av-erage 
width  being  9 inches  and  the  thickness  from  1 to 
2'4  inches. 

Planks  sawn  at  right  angles  with  those  sawn 
from  the  heart,  called  here  the  '■  (juartier,”  should 


be  from  6 to  36  feet  in  length,  from  1 to  2 inches 
thick,  and  of  an  averag-e  width  of  9 inches. 

The  planks  cut  from  the  corners  of  the  log,  be- 
tween the  “ dosse  " (heart  of  the  tree)  and  ” quar- 
tier”  (planks  cut  at  right  angles  with  the  dosse), 
are  used  for  flooring.  The  length  should  be  about 
6 feet,  thickness  1 inch,  and  width  about  7 inches. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  all  planks 
should  be  clear  and  free  from  sapwood,  bark,  etc. 
There  should  be  no  knots  or  wormholes  in  first- 
quality  lumber.  Sound  knots  are  accepted  in 
second  quality-. 

Red  oak  lumber  is  not  wanted  on  account  of  the 
wormholes,  it  not  being  salable  even  as  second 
quality-. 

Prices  should  always  be  (juoted  c.  i.  f.  Havre  or 
Dunkirk. 

American  dealers  who  may-  be  interested  in  this 
subject  may-  address  me,  and  I -will  take  pains  to 
place  them  in  communication  with  dealers  here. 

Stkphkn  H.  Axc.ei.i,, 
CohskL 

Free  Stop-over  at  Washington. 

On  all  through  tickets  between  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south,  reading-  via  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad,  a stop-over  at  Washington  can  be  secured, 
without  extra  charge  for  railroad  fare,  by-  depos- 
iting the  ticket,  upon  arrival  at  Washington,  with 
the  B.  & O.  station  ticket  agent  at  that  point. 
Washington  is  alway-s  attractive  to  visitors,  and 
particularly-  so  while  Congress  is  in  session.  This 
arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  will  doubtless 
be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  will  bring-  to  the 
National  Capital  many-  travelers  to  view  its  superb 
public  buildings,  monuments,  museums  and  thor- 
oughfares. 

Equal  parts  of  litharg-e  and  red  lead  form,  when 
mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  glycerin  to  form 
a paste,  a .substance  which  is  highly-  recommended 
for  repairing  cracks  in  iron.  It  resists  the  action  of 
water,  alkalies  and  fire. 


New  Hethod  of  Hail  Collection. 

t'or  some  time  past  plans  for  a more  general  free 
delivery-  of  mail  have  been  before  the  Post-office 
Department. 

When  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  was  Postmaster 
General  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  a more  ade- 
quate serv-ice,  and  appointed  a commission  of  pos- 
tal experts  to  formulate  and  execute  plans  for 
municipal  free  delivery-. 

Postmaster  General  Wilson  issued  an  order  on 
January-  33.  1896,  in  which,  after  reviewing-  the  free 
delivery-  situation,  he  directed  that  all  cities  and 
towns  having  free  delivery,  the  postal  sy-stem  be  ex- 
tended to  include  house-to-house  collection.  The 
serv-ice  at  the  outset  included  twenty--five  cities.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Postoffice  Department  to 
make  an  extension  wherever'practicable. 

In  connection  with  the  house-to-house  collection, 
carriers  were  authorized  in  December  last  to  sell 
stamps  and  collect  unstamped  letters  when  accom- 
panied by-  an  amount  of  money-  sufficient  to  jiay-  the 
postage. 

With  the  new  letter-box,  to  mail  a letter  it  is 
necessary-  to  unlock  the  box,  deposit  the  letter  and 
lock  the  box. 

Notice  to  the  carrier  that  mail  is  there  for  collec- 
tion is  given  by  a carrier's  signal  that  rises  automa- 
tically- when  a letter  or  package  is  deposited  and 
remains  in  view  until  the  contents  are  taken  out  by- 
the  carrier. 

Mail  is  deliv-ered  by-  the  carrier  through  the  de- 
livery- compartments  of  the  same  box.  Tlie  sale  of 
postage  stamps  is  effected  throug-h  this  box  by- 
means of  an  official  stamp-selling  env-elope  owned 
by-  the  government,  one  of  which  will  be  giv-en  free 
of  cost  to  each  purchaser  of  a letter-bo.x. 

The  stamp-selling  envelope  provides  for  the  sale 
of  stamjjs  in  the  following  denominations  and 
amounts  : 5 one-cent  stamps,  25  one-cent  stamps.  5 
two-cent  stamps,  25  t\v-o-cent  stamps,  2 fi\-e-cent 
stamps. 

The  box  owner  simply-  places  the  correct  amount 
of  money  in  the  envelope,  marks  a cross  opposite, 
the  lot  of  stamps  he  desires,  closes  the  env-elope 
and  deposits  in  the  collection  compartment  of  the 
box.  The  carrier  takes  the  env-elope,  and  on  his 
next  trip  de])Osits  a similiar  envelope  containing- 
the  stamps  called  for. 

I^nstamped  and  special  delivery  letters  will  be 
collected  :ind  forwarded  by-  placing  the  amount 
required  for  postage  in  the  envelope,  together  vv-ith 
order  for  stamps. 

Householders  must  purchase  bo.xes  to  secure  the 
advantages  offered. 


The  Bazin  Roller  Boat. 

Last  year,  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Seine,  in  France, 
there  was  launched  a novel  craft,  which,  if  it  real- 
ize the  expectations  of  its  inventor,  will  have 
greater  speed  in  proportion  to  its  driving  power 
than  any-  other  vessel  now  afloat.  This  boat,  which 
bears  the  name  of  its  designer,  M.  Ernest  Bazin,  a 
French  marine  engineer,  consists  of  a platform 
abov-e  the  surface  of  the  water,  supported  on  six 
upright  lenticular  wheels,  which  are  immersed  to 
about  one-third  of  their  diameter  and  which  rev-olve 
as  they-  move  over  and  throug-h  the  water.  The 
propelling  power  is  communicated  to  a three-bladed 
screw  at  the  end  of  a long  shaft  by-  an  engine  on 
the  platform.  There  are  special  eng-ines  for  turn- 
ing the  wheels,  one  for  each  pair,  for  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  efficiency-,  these  rollers  must 
rev-olve  at  a speed  porportional  to  t'nat  with  which 
the  boat  adv-ances.  By-  this  contriv-ance,  rolling- 
friction  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  sliding  friction 
between  the  water  and  the  outer  skin  of  a vessel, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  resistance  to  the  forward 
movement  pf  the  boat  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  M.  Bazin,  it  appears,  has  not  arrived 
at  his  conclusions  hastilv.  for  he  has  been  working 
at  the  idea  of  a roller  boat  for  twelve  years  or 
more. — Public  Opinion. 


An  improvement  in  watering  carts  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a Minnesota  lady-  who  has  devised  a machine 
for  watering  growing  crops  and  jiastures  and  also 
for  fig-hting  prairie  fires.  It  is  desig-ned  especially 
for  corn,  but  is  applicable  to  all  crops  jilanted  in 
rows  of  hills.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  truck 
wheels  (narrow  enoug-h  to  pass  between  the  rows  of 
corn),  connected  by-  planks  upon  which  is  mounted 
the  water  tank,  which  may-  be  elev-ated  bv  jack- 
screws  to  any-  height  required  by-  the  corn.  A 
sprinkler  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  tank  sprinkles 
three  rows  at  once,  and  the  side  sprinklers  water 
tvv-o  rovv-s  each. 


Electricity  Without  Engines. 

IVIan's  command  over  the  forces  of  nature 
creases  faster  than  his  control  over  himself.  Everv 
day-  brings  news  of  discov-ery-  and  improv-emeu : . 
The  winds  and  the  waters  are  harnessed  to  do  hi^ 
bidding-,  it  is  believ-ed  that  the  sun  itself  vvi: ' lend 
its  light  and  heat  to  drive  his  machinerv.  the  loe 
awaited  eng-ine  that  shall  convert  the  vast  :ind  1 . 
exhaustible  power  of  the  sea  dy-namic  force  ashor.- 
is  said  to  have  been  built,  the  electric  current- 
that  hav-e  hitherto  served  only-  to  sway  the  m.-ie- 
netic  needle  and  that  show  themselves  now  and 
a dance  of  northern  lig-htsor  serv-e  as  again  in  inter- 
ferences in  teleg-raphy-  are  being  watched  and  tested 
in  the  hope  that  they,  too,  can  be  switched  into  batter- 
ies or  storage  of  some  sort.  Tesla  promises  light 
without  wires  and  now  a new  way-  to  create  elec- 
tricity- is  announced  by  Willard  E.  Case.  This  is  t'i 
deriv-e  the  fluid  from  carbon,  without  heat.  Ttu- 
present  method  involv-es  a waste  of  75  per  cent 
in  energy-,  and  the  usual  dynamo  demands  about 
five  pounds  of  coal  for  each  horse  power,  everv 
hour.  Mr.  Case  say-s  that  with  his  new  method  a 
fifth  of  a pound  of  coal  suffices  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. His  experiment  before  the  New  York  Elec- 
trical society-  seemed  to  confirm  his  statements. 
He  used  plates  of  tin  and  platinum  as  electrodes 
and  the  coal  was  oxidized  by  chemicals.  The  ther- 
mometer indicated  no  heat,  so  that  the  chemical 
energy-  appeared  to  have  been  conv-erted  absolutely 
into  electricity.  He  performed  other  experiments 
even  more  wonderful,  since  he  induced  electricity- 
enough  to  ring  a bell  by-  the  mere  process  of  o.xidiz- 
ing  a vial  of  beef  blood.  It  is  not  likely-  that  Mr. 
Case's  discov-ery-  will  be  of  immediate  use.  for.  so 
far  as  platinum  is  concerned,  it  is  too  expensiv-e  to 
become  a substitute  for  any-  of  the  usual  materials 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  other  chemicals  were 
likewise  costly- : but  the  fact  that  potential  energy- 
may-  be  chang-ed  in  this  easy  fashion  to  electrical  or 
active  energy  is  significant  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
hav-e  its  effects  on  the  indus';ries  and  arts  of  the 
future. — Brooklyn  Pagle. 


Power  of  Water. 

In  the  Fresno,  Cal.,  water-power  plant,  where 
Pelton  wheels  are  used  under  a head  of  1,411  ft., 
the  following  interesting  phenomena  are  de- 
scribed by-  Mark  A.  Replogle  : '■  A sudden  stopping 
in  the  water-flow,  on  one  occasion,  raised  the  hand 
on  the  pressure  gauge  to  the  astounding  heig-ht  of 
1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  pressure  re- 
turned to  nearly  a like  distance  below  610,  and  kept 
up  rev-erberating-  for  ov-er  30  seconds.  The  great 
pipe  writhed  like  a huge  serpent,  and  the  commo- 
tion in  the  interior  sounded  like  the  firing  of  dis- 
tant cannon.  The  great  strength  and  elasticity-  of 
the  steel  are  the  only-  safeguards  in  such  sudden 
changes  of  flow.  The  water  is  applied  to  the  Pel- 
ton  wheels  by-  the  use  of  deflecting  nozzles.  A 
stream  of  water  from  one  of  these  will  bore  a hole 
through  a 3-in.  plank  in  a few  minutes  : it  will  tear 
a hole  through  a j4-in.  piece  of  steel  in  a few  days  : 
concrete  melts  before  it  like  sugar. 


Artificial  Diamonds  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Dr.  Johnstone,  a Washington  scientist,  is  about 
to  erect  a laboratory-  at  Niag-ara  Falls  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  diamonds  by-  crystallizing  pure  mineral 
carbon  with  an  electrical  current  of  enormous 
power  derived  from  the  Niagara  electric  works.  The 
inventor  is  very-  sang-uine,  and  declares  that  by  this 
process  he  will  eventually-  produce  diamonds  sur- 
passing the  Koh-i-noor  in  size,  color,  and  purity, 
only-  a few  dav-s  being-  required  to  turn  carbon  into 
diamonds. 

The  Origin  of  Natural  Gas. 

An  e.xperiment  of  some  importance  is  reported, 
made  with  a v-iew  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  ori- 
gin of  natural  gas,  irrespective  of  theories  hitherto 
prevalent.  For  this  purpose  dried  seaweed  was 
steeped  in  water  which  had  been  freed  from  air, 
and  on  the  third  day  gas  appeared,  continuing  to  be 
ev-olved  in  diminishing  quantities  until  the  tenth 
day,  when  803  cubic  centimeters  had  been  collected. 
The  ev-olution  had  evidently-  ceased,  though  after 
standing  two  years  and  a half,  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters more  of  gas  collected  in  the  apparatus; 
the  second  gas  differed  from  the  first,  consist- 
ing-, it  is  recorded,  almost  enti-ely  of  methane — 
the  chief  constituent  of  natural  gas  — from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  this  slow  secondary- 
decomposition  of  v-egetable  matter  may  have  some 
relation  to  theorig-inof  natural  g-as — Boston  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AQE 


American  Bicycles  in  Italy. 

The  onl}'  obstacle  at  present  worthy  of  notice  to 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  American  bicj’cle 
is  its  hig-h  cost.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  hig'hest-priced  machine  in  the  market,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  would  be  univ'ersally  adopted 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Then,  too,  American 
houses  often  retard  rather  tluin  advance  their 
chances  for  extending- the  trade  by  an  injudicious 
selection  of  their  Italian  agents,  in  the  choice  of 
whom  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised,  in  order 
to  avoid  selecting-  men  of  incc)mpetency  and  no 
knowledge  of  commercial  iiiatters  and  wliose  fin- 
ancial standing-  in  the  community  in  which  thej' 
live  is  not  satisfactorv. 

As  yet,  in  Italy,  women  have  not  taken  very  en- 
thusiastically to  bic3’cling-,  but  the  interest  taken 
bv  them  in  this  district  is  daily  increasing-,  especi- 
alh'  those  who  aspire  to  a nosition  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  as  it  seems  to  be  considered  quite  the 
proper  thing  and  in  excellent  ‘‘form”  for  a woman 
of  a ‘‘smart  set"  to  l)e  an  expert  bicj’clist.  With 
Italian  women  in  g-eneral.  there  seems  to  be  a strong-, 
deep-seated,  traditional  prejudice  against  all  forms 
of  athletic  sports,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
that  prejudice  can  be  done  awav  with;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a fact  that  the  bicycle  has  been  a most 
active  agent  in  encouraging  them  to  abandon  such 
prejudices  and  to  take  up  athletic  sports  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  physical  well-being  as  well  as  for 
their  diversion.  It  niav  be  stated  approximately 
that  at  present,  in  Italy,  onh'  5 per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple using-  bicycles  are  women. 

For  the  Italian  trade  three  different  classes  of 
bicj'cles  should  be  made — first,  a machine  very 
highl3‘  finished,  with  nickeled  and  g-ilded  mount- 
ing-.s,  something  which  should  be  very  showy  and 
which  would  retail  for  not  more  than  600  francs 
(j?115.80);  second,  a good  machine,  less  elaborate, 
but  well  finished,  that  would  sell  for  not  more  than 
450  francs  ($H6.<S5);  third,  a simple  but  strong-  ma- 
chine, what  might  be  called  a ])opular  type,  that 
could  be  purchased  for  300  francs  ($56.90).  These 
]irices,  of  course,  being-  the  retail  cost  in  Italy. 


The  Jungfrau  Railway. 

As  doubts  are  frequently  expressed  about  the 
realisation  of  the  Jungfrau  railwaj’  project,  we  may 
mention  that  the  scientific  committee  of  this  under- 
taking had  a meeting  last  December,  in  which  pro- 
g-ress  was  reported  and  discussed.  The  operations 
on  the  first  section,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of 
7,500ft.,  have  not  been  pushed  forward  as  much  as 
was  expected,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  men  had  experienced  no  trouble 
from  working  at  this  altitude.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  general  competition  was  invited.  In 
reply,  48  projects  have  been  submitted,  referring  to 
different  branches  of  the  jiroblems  to  be  met  with, 
and  16  of  these  have  been  awarded  premiums 
amounting  altogether  to  30,000  francs.  The  com- 
petitors were  niosth'  Swiss  or  Germans;  but  we 
notice  ainotig-  the  successful  a-|)plicants  the  names 
of  M.  Haider,  of  Pittsburg-,  who  offered  a scheme 
for  0 the  electrical  arrangements,  and  of  Joseph 
Bernays,  of  London,  who  submitted  plans  for  the 
lift. 


Paper  Clothing. 

In  the  coming  rivalrj'  with  the  Japanese  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  Europeans  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  get  into  the  wax’  of  wearing  paper  clothing, 
if  the  fig'-ht  is  to  be  waged  on  equal  terms,  or  if  rigid 
economx'  in  wearing  apparel  should  form  an  ele- 
ment in  the  strife  for  tixide.  It  is  said  that  the 
Japanse  manufacture  atid  wear  tnost  serviceable 
underclothing  of  their  finely  crisp  or  grained  paper. 
After  being-  cut  to  the  proper  pattern,  the  sections 
were  sewed  together  and  hemmed,  and  where  thex’ 
are  to  receive  button  holes  the  parts  are  fortified 
xvith  linen  or  calico.  The  stufl'  is  said  to  be  strong 
and  flexible,  bearing-  quite  a stiff  pull  before  it  rears; 
and  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  transpiration  of 
the  bodj'  an_x'  more  than  garments  made  of  linen  or 
cotton  fabrics.  It  ma}'  safely  be  inferred,  although 
nothing-  is  said  about  it,  that  clothing  made  of  such 
material  is  nex-er  consi.g-ned  to  the  xvashing-tub. 


Cotton  was  supposed  tq  be  king-  in  former  days; 
more  recently  corn  has  held  the  hig-hest  position; 
but  noxv  it  is  a question  whether  iron  is  not  entitled 
to  the  supremac)’. 


A machine  which  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
lumber  business  is  in  operation  in  one  of  the  East- 
ern States.  This  machine  cuts  lumber  without  an)’- 
xvaste,  and  there  is  no  sawdust  xvhatever. 


Our  Latest  Torpedo  Flyer. 

The  Bristol  firm  that  has  just  turned  out  torpedo 
boat  No.  6.  and  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Nax^y 
has  accepted  with  perhaps  commendable,  but  cer- 
tainlx’  feverish,  haste,  has  certainly  shown  that  our 
American  builders  only  lack  opportunity  to  come 
up  to  the  full  standard  of  speed  that  has  been  set  by 
other  nations  in  the  construction  of  similar  craft. 
On  Wednesday  last  the  craft  in  question,  in  atxvelv’e 
mile  course,  and  covering  a total  of  sixty  miles, 
attained  a speed  but  a fraction  under  twenty-nine 
knots  an  hour.  She  was  designed  to  average  only 
twenty-seven  and  a half  knots,  so  that  tlie  x’ery 
creditable  increase  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
navy  department,  creditable  t .>  the  builders,  and 
pleasing  to  the  nation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  success,  which  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  others,  much  more  remarkable,  in 
the  not  distant  future,  when  the  con  itruction  is 
completed  of  torpedo  boats  of  thirty  knots,  two  of 
xvhich  are  now  building-  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
and  one  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  xvill  induce  the 
government  to  suiJply  this  nation  with  a large 
flotilla  of  these  x’aluable  craft,  one  of  which  has 
just  out-niam.eu vred  the  entire  fleet  at  Charleston, 
and  ran  the  blockade,  in  a fog,  despite  the  most 
x’igilant  alertness  of  all  the  officers  of  the  blockad- 
ing stpiadron. 


fir.  Hoody’s  Opinion. 

I never  said  what  is  charged  against  me,  that  if 
you  throw  the  story  of  John  out  of  the  Bible  X'ou 
throxv  God  out  of  it.  What  I did  say  was  that  if  you 
deny  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  xvhale  you  must 
deny  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  he 
said:  “As  Jonah  xvas  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.” 
If  you  make  the  one  to  be  a parable  or  a myth,  I 
don't  see  hoxv  you  can  claim  anything  more  for  the 
other.  And  I believe  the  great  and  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  common  people  xvith  their  English 
Bible  in  their  hands  xvill  stand  xvith  me  in  that  judg- 
ment. But  my  critics  keep  talking  about  the 
scholars,  the  great  men  who  make  a business  of 
criticising  the  Bible,  and  xvho  think  dift'erently  from 
me.  Well,  all  the  scholars  don’t  think  differently 
by  any  means.  There  are  lots  of  scholars  on  my 
side,  or  rather  on  the  side  of  the  old  Bible.  I sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  would  be  classed  as  a 
scholar,  but  he  stands  by  the  story  of  Jonah  on  the 
same  g'-round  that  I do.  So  does  Professor  Town- 
send xvho  has  been  connected  xvith  the  Boston  Uni- 
x’ersity  for  twenty-fix'e  years,  and  so  does  President 
Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University,  xvho  said  at 
Northfield,  in  the  presence  of  five  or  six  hundred  stu- 
dents: ‘ T believe  that  tlie  whale  sxvallowed  Jonah.” 
Hundreds  of  the  best  and  ablest  preachers  in  this 
country  and  great  Britain  stand  on  this  cpiestion 
just  xvhere  our  fathers  stood,  and  its  present  agita- 
tion is  bringing  their  testimony  to  the  front  in  a 
way  that  is  strengthening  faith  in  the  World  of 
God. 


Motor  Cars. 

cThe  London  Times,  in  an  editorial,  predicts  that 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  motor  cars, 
either  in  their  present  form  or  xvith  such  improve- 
ments as  experience  may  suggest  or  ingenuity 
devise,  are  destined  to  play  a great  part  in  the 
future  transportation  of  people  and  merchandise. 
As  far  as  extensive  use  is  concerned,  the  question 
is,  of  course,  mainly  one  of  economy,  and  its  prac- 
tical decision  xvill  turn  upon  the  relative  expenses 
of  fuel  to  fodder  or  upon  the  rate  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  a machine  xvith  that  of  an  animal.  It  is 
hig-hly  probable  that  motor  cars  xvill  be  brought 
largely  into  use  before  there  has  been  time  or  op- 
portunity to  train  an  adequate  number  of  drivers; 
if  so,  xve  must  be  prepared  for  a considerable  cata- 
logue of  collisions  and  other  accidents,  many  of 
xvhich,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned in  producing  them,  are  likely  to  be  of  a very 
serious  character.  With  every  form  of  petroleum 
motor,  the  dangers  of  fire  are  superadded  to  those 
of  collision,  and  it  xvould  be  a proper  precaution  to 
require  that  great  pains  should  be  taken  in  all  such 
vehicles  to  protect  the  reservoir  from  injury. 


A xvater-tube  jail  is  one  of  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  Yankee  ingenuity.  It  is  no  long-er  neces- 
sary to  make  the  prison  bars  so  heavy  and  so  hard 
that  cutting  throug-h  them  becomes  very  difficult; 
but,  instead,  they  are  made  simply  of  pipes,  form- 
ing part  of  a high-pressure  xvater  system.  Should 
any  of  these  pipes  be  sex'ered,  the  water  xvould  es- 
cape and  quickly  give  warning  of  the  break. 


A Possibly  Great  Discover) . 

Among-  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind  are  the 
discoverers  of  new  and  important  uses  for  xvaste 
material  or  things  of  little  value  but  abundant  in 
quantity.  Not  many  years  ago  rags  and  old  paper 
were  the  only  raxv  material  of  the  paper  mill.  At 
length  somebody  found  that  paper  could  be  made 
from  straxv,  and  this  great  discox^ery  vx'as  soon  fol- 
loxved  by  a much  g-reater,  and  the  forest  now  fur- 
nishes the  pulp  from  xx'hich  most  of  the  paper  in  use 
is  manufactured.  And  the  daily  consumption  of 
paper  is  greater  noxv  by  more  than  200-fold  than  it 
xvas  a hundred  x'ears  ago.  The  time  when  cotton 
seed  was  thrown  away — when  the  planters  did  not 
even  kndxv  that  it  would  enrich  the  soil — is  xvithin 
the  memory  of  the  young  people  of  to-day.  But  cot- 
ton seed  is  noxv  an  important  factor  of  commerce, 
its  utilization  empl  )ying  many  millions  of  capital 
and  some  thousands  of  workmen  and  adding  to  the 
xvealth,  healtli,  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  For 
some  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  great  deposits 
of  coal  oil  in  Pennsylvania  that  mineral  product 
xvas  used  only  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  pur- 
poses. It  now  has  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — 
of  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  medical  science. 

It  appears  from  recent  publications  that  the  corn- 
stalk is  about  to  be  rescued  from  comparative  in- 
utility and  converted  into  a valuable  contributor  to 
the  general  xvelfare.  In  New  England  and  some 
other  sections  of  the  North  xvhere  small  corn  is  raised 
the  stalks  have  alxvays  been  used  for  fodder.  But 
in  most  of  the  Western  and  all  of  the  Southern 
States  only  the  leaves  are  thus  used,  the  stalks  being 
regarded  as  somewhat  worse  than  useless,  for  they 
cumber  the  ground.  Compared  xvith  the  little  yel- 
loxv  corn  of  the  North,  the  great  plant  that  bears 
that  name  in  the  West  and  South  is  like  an  oak  tree 
beside  a currant  bush.  But  an  enterprising- resident 
of  St.  Louis,  a Mr.  Prater,  has  discovered  by  ex- 
periments of  various  kinds  tliat  tliere  is  great 
wealth  in  the  despised  and  rejected  stalks,  even 
xvhen  denuded  of  their  leaves  or  blades.  This  en- 
terjjrising  man  has  established  at  Oxvensboro,  Ky., 
a plant  for  the  utilization  of  this  xvaste  material. 
He  asserts  that  the  stripped  stalk  “can  by  -oroper 
manipulation  be  made  to  yield  a variety  of  valuable 
products  for  xvhich  a market  has  already  been  es- 
tablished. Among-  the  expected  cornstalk  products 
he  mentions  cellulose,  celluloid,  smokeless  gunpow- 
der, lacquer,  cattle  feed,  roofing  material,  and  a 
material  that  xvill  ansxver  every  purpose  of  papier- 
mache.  Greet!  stalks,  he  says,  are  rich  in  glucose, 
and  xvill  yield  “a  better  quality  and  a finer  sugar 
with  less  expense  than  can  be  made  from  the  cane 
of  Louisiana.”  Mr.  Prater  cheerfully  predicts  the 
early  arrix’al  of  the  time  when  the  stalks  on  every 
acre  that  has  yielded  a good  crop  of  corn  will  be 
xvorth  to  the  farmer  $15  or  more.  Tliat  means  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Prater  says‘of  his 
enterprise  at  Owensboro  that  it  xvill  be  so  success-, 
ful  that  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cornstalk  pro- 
ducts will  be  established  all  over  the  South  and  that 
there  xvill  be  ready  sale  for  all  constalks  that  can 
be  found  near  railroad  lines. 

This  enthusiastic  inventor  and  investor  is  vouched 
for  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  as  “a  successful  busi- 
ness man.”  and  that  papersays  that  those  who  know 
him  consider  his  indorsement  of  the  cornstalk  pro- 
ject strong  evidence  in  favor  of  its  practicability. 

We  do  not  knoxv  what  the  chances  are  for  reali- 
zation of  the  confident  hopes  of  Mr.  Prater,  but  we 
can  safely  predict  that  his  experimental  operations 
in  Kentucky  xvill  be  watched  xvith  wide  and  deep  in- 
terest. It  would  add  almost  incalculably  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  the  xvealth  of  the  na- 
tion to  enhance  the  value  of  the  corn  acreage  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  he  anticipates. 


Another  candidate  for  honors  in  the  rotary  engine 
line  is  Janies  A.  Goodner,  of  Mosca,  Colo.  His 
poxver-generator  is  the  Eureka  rotary  engine,  for 
xvhich  patent  No.  573,179  xvas  issued  December  15. 
In  this  engine  a rotating  valve  or  abutment  is 
secured  upon  a shaft.  A revolvable  disk  is  placed 
upon  a shaft  beloxv  and  paralle  xvith  the  first  and 
bearing  a piston.  These  two  rotate  in  unison,  form- 
ing one  engine.  Any  required  number  of  the  pis- 
ton-bearings disks  can  be  keyed  upon  the  shaft,  each 
added  one  greatly  augmenting  the  power.  The 
parts  are  so  related  that  while  one  piston  is  receiv- 
ing live  steam  the  others  are  using  it  expansively, 
each  piston  taking  live  steam  in  its  turn.  The 
space  occupied  by  a six  horse  power  rotary  is  16x16 
inches,  20  inches  high. 


A company  has  been  chartered  in  Texas  which  is 
promoting  a line  to  be  built  through  the  southxvest- 
ern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  called  the  Southxx’est 
Texas  Railroad  Co.,  and  has  a capital  of  $550,000. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 


<(  1 


Important  Patent  Legislation, 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
relating  to  our  Patent  System  was  passed  during 
the  54th  Congress  and  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  American  Association  of  Inventors  and 
Manufacturers.  It  was  an  Act  revising  and  amend- 
ing the  statutes  relating  to  patents. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  law: 

•‘Sec.  4886.  Any  person  who  has  inv'ented  or  dis- 
covered any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufac- 
ture, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  use- 
ful improvements  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  before  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery- thereof,  and  not  patented  or  described  in 
any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof, 
or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
and  not  in  public  use  or  sale  in  this  country  for 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
unless  the  same  is  proved  to  hav-e  been  abandoned, 
may,  upon  payment  of  the  fees  recjuired  by  law, 
and  other  due  proceeding  had,  obtain  a patent 
therefor.” 

‘•Sec.  4920.  In  any  action  for  infringement  the 
defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  having 
g-iven  notice  in  writing  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  attor- 
ney thirty  day-s  before,  may-  prove  on  trial  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  special  matters  : 

••First.  That  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
public  the  description  and  specification  filed  by  the 
patentee  in  the  Patent  Office  was  made  to  contain 
less  than  the  whole  truth  relative  to  his  invention 
or  discovery-  or  more  than  is  necessary-  to  produce 
the  desired  effect : or, 

•‘Second.  That  he  had  surreptitiously-  or  un- 
justly- obtained  the  patent  for  that  which  was  in 
fact  invented  by-  another,  who  was  using-  reason- 
able diligence  in  adapting  and  perfecting  the  same: 
or, 

••Third.  That  it  has  been  patented  or  described 
in  some  printed  publication  prior  to  his  supposed 
invention  or  discovery-  thereof,  or  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  his  application  for  a patent  therefor  : 
or. 

■•  Fourth.  That  he  was  not  the  original  and  first 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  any-  material  and  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  thing-  patented  : or. 

Fifth.  That  it  had  been  in  public  use  or  sale  in 
this  country-  for  more  than  t-.vo  years  before  his 
application  for  a patent,  or  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  public. 

“And  in  notices  as  to  proof  of  previous  inven- 
tion, knowledge,  or  use  of  the  thing  patented,  the 
defendant  shall  state  the  names  of  the  patentees 
and  the  dates  of  their  patents,  and  when  granted, 
and  the  names  and  residences  of  tlie  persons  alleged 
to  have  invented  or  to  have  had  the  prior  knowledge 
of  the  thing  patented,  and  where  and  by-  whom  it 
had  been  used:  and  if  any-  one  or  more  of  the  special 
matters  alleged  shall  be  found  for  the  defendant, 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  him  with  costs.  And 
the  like  defenses  may-  be  ])leaded  in  any-  suit  in 
equity-  for  relief  ag-ainst  an  alleged  infringement  : 
and  proofs  of  the  same  may-  be  given  upon  like 
notice  in  the  answer  of  the  defendant,  and  with  the 
like  effect.” 

■‘Sec.  4887.  No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto 
shall  be  debarred  from  receiving  a patent  for  his 
invention  or  discovery,  nor  shall  any  patent  he 
declared  invalid,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  first 
patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by-  the  inventor 
or  his  leg-al  representatives  or  assigns  in  a foreign 
country,  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign 
patent  was  filled  more  than  seven  months  prior  to 
the  filling  of  the  application  in  this  country,  in 
which  case  no  patent  .shall  be  granted  in  this 
country.” 

“Sec.  4894.  All  applications  for  patents  shall  be 
completed  and  prepared  for  examination  within 
one  year  after  the  filing-  of  the  application,  and  in 
default  thereof,  or  upon  fai  ure  of  the  applicant  to 
prosecute  the  same  within  one  year  after  any  action 
therein,  of  which  notice  .shall  be  given  to  the  ap- 
plicant. they  shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned  by  the 
parties  thereto,  unless  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  such  de- 
lay was  unavoidable.” 

••  Sec.  4921.  The  several  courts  vested  with  juris- 
diction of  cases  arising  under  the  patent  laws  shall 
have  power  to  grant  injunctions  according  to  the 
course  and  principles  of  courts  of  equity,  to  pre- 
vent the  vit>lation  of  any  right  secured  by  patent, 
on  such  terms  as  the  court  may-  deem  reasonable  : 


and  upon  a decree  being  rendered  in  any-  such 
case  for  an  infringement  the  complainant  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover,  in  addition  to  the  profits  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  defendant,  the  damag-es  the 
complainant  has  sustained  thereby  : and  the  court 
shall  assess  the  same  or  cause  the  same  to  be  as- 
sessed under  its  direction.  And  the  court  shall  have 
the  same  power  to  increase  such  damages,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, as  is  given  to  increase  the  damages  found 
by  verdicts  in  actions  in  the  nature  of  actions  of 
trespass  upon  the  case. 

But  in  any  suit  or  action  brought  for  the  in- 
fringement of  any  patent  there  shall  be  no  re- 
covery of  profits  or  damages  for  any  infringement 
committed  more  than  six  years  before  the  filling  of 
the  bill  of  complaint  or  the  issuing  of  the  writ  in 
such  suit  or  action  and  this  provision  shall  apply 
to  existing  causes  of  action.” 


Improved  Roller  Bearing. 

Our  attention  recently  was  called  to  what  seems 
to  be  a very  valuable  idea  introduced  to  the  jjublic 
a short  time  ago  by-  Mr.  Hubert  Schon,  a prolific  and 
well  known  inventor  of  Alleg-heny,  Penn.,  throug-h 
the  medium  of  his  patent  No.  575,618. 

Mr.  Schon’s  idea  is  embodied  in  a roller  bearing-^ 


and  is  particularly-  applicable  to  heavy  vehicles  and 
machinery,  such  as  cars,  roller  mills,  etc.  We  have 
carefully  examined  his  invention  and  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  its  use  will  reduce  friction  very  ma- 
terially, and  it  seems  to  be  equally  true  that  its 
construction  is  so  durable,  simple  and  cheap  as  to 
make  it  entirely-  practical  for  use  on  many  classes 
of  machines  for  which  a satisfactory  roller  bearing- ,• 
though  long-  sought,  has  not  heretofore  been  jrro- 
vided. 

In  Mr.  Schon's  invention  the  bearing  bo.x  has  an 
inner  part,  called  the  ••bearing--part.’'  the  surface 
of  which  that  is  presented  to  the  axle  or  shaft  has  a 
concavity  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  axle  or 
shaft,  while  its  opposite  side  is  corresponding-ly 


convexed  and  its  ends  are  of  a convexity-  similar  to 
the  latter  and  gradually-  merg-ing  into  tlie  concave 
inner  surface.  Interposed  between  the  concave  sur- 
face of.  the  bearing-part  and  the  a.xle  or  shaft  are 
endless  traveling  chains  to  which  are  journaled  a 
series  of  rollers  that  project  above  and  below  them 
and  bear  upon  both  the  axle  and  bearing-part  of 
the  box.  When  the  axle  or  shaft  rotates,  the  rollers 
not  only  revolve  upon  the  same  and  in  contact  with 
the  concave  inner  surface  of  the  bearing-part  of  the 
box.  but  they-  are  also  caused  to  travel  around  s^lid 
bearing-part  and  upon  the  peripheral  surface  of  the 
a.xle.  This  materially  reduces  the  friction  and  cor- 
respondingly- lessens  the  power  required,  while  it 
permits  rollers  of  a comparatively  soft  material  to 
be  satisfactorily  used.  The  sides  of  the  box  project 
above  and  below  said  bearing-part  so  as  to  protect 
the  rollers,  prevent  lateral  shifting  of  the  chains 


and  adapt  the  bo.x  for  attachment  1 o a '.r-n  k , ■ 
part  to  which  it  is  to  be  ai)])licd. 

The  construction  is  very  clearly  >h.,,vn  in  f ,-  , - 

companying  illustrations  iin  which  i.-,  th,  axl.  !. 
the  bearing-part  of  the  box,  C the  rha.in.  D the  rol- 


lers and  E the  projecting-  sides  of  the  bo.xi  and  as 
we  stated  above,  it  gives  practical  effect  to  a valu- 
able idea  and  is  destined  to  supplv  a need  that  has 
not  heretofore  been  satisfied  completelv. 


Times  Picking  Up. 

The  placing-  of  orders  for  nearly  1,5U0.900  tons  of 
steel  within  the  past  three  weeks  is  the  most  impor- 
tant influence  for  improvement  in  general  trade 
since  the  November  electioti.  A good  share  of  these 
orders  are  for  blooms  and  billets,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  bulk  of  them  are  placed  v ith  the  more  modern 
among  the  larger  steel  mills,  the  latter  find  them- 
selves well  supplied  with  work  for  months  to  come. 
The  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  steel  billet  markets  have 
been  duly-  influenced  and  are  firm,  with  moderate 
advances  on  heavy  sales.  The  contracts  for  steel 
rails  taken  since  the  break  in  the  price,  together 
with  expenditure  necessarv  to  lay-  the  rails,  means 
the  placing  in  circulation  of  no  less  than  S35,000.00(l. 
The  meaning  of  sales  of  rails  for  export  has  been 
e.xaggerated.  as  some  orders  placed  abroad  were  due 
to  En.g-lish  mills  being-  temporarily  engaged  on 
other  forms  of  steel.  The  rush  for  rails  appears  to 
be  about  over,  and  the  outlook  is  for  higher  prices. 
Consumption  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  in  excess  of 
production,  and  wire  and  wire  nail  mills  are  run- 
ning-full time.  Many  woolen  mills  in  New  Eng-land 
have  started  up.  Manufacturers  are  buying-  in  e.x- 
pectation  of  a duty  being  placed  on  raw  wool.  Re- 
cent improvement  in  cotton  goods  is  maintained. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Gas,  Gasoline  and  tdas-vapor  Engines,  by  Gard- 
ner U,  Hiscock.  M.  E.--This  is  the  only  American 
book  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  designed  for  the  gen- 
eral information  of  every  one  interested  in  this  new 
and  popular  motive  power,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
increasing  demand  for  a cheap  -.ind  easily-  managed 
motor  requiring  no  licensed  engineer.  The  book- 
treats  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  gas,  g-asoline 
and  oil  eng-ines  as  designed  and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  It  contains  many  interesting- 
chapters  on  horseless  vehicles,  electric  li.g-hting, 
marine  propulsion,  etc.  The  volume  is  handsomelv 
illustrated  with  220  eng-raving-s.  contains  350  pag-es. 
and  the  price  is  S2.50.  Address:  Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley & Co.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  132  Nassau 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Practical  Palmistry,  Or  Hand  Readin.g-  Simjjlified, 
V)y  Comte  C.  De  Saint  Germain,  A.  B.  L.  E.  M. 
President  of  the  American  Chirological  Societv. 
In  this  really  interesting  and  remarkable  book 
Comte  C.  DeSaint  Germain  has  given  to  the  public 
the  results  of  his  twenty-five  years  close  studv  of 
the  strange  science  of  palmistry.  It  contains  -fifty- 
five  interesting  illustrations,  giving  the  outlines  of 
the  hands  of  IV.  E.  Gladstone.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
James  Corbett.  Eugene  Sandow.  Deming  the  mur- 
derer. and  many  others.  It  is  a very  clever  defense 
of  palmistry  and  will  unquestionably  have  a larg-c 
circle  of  readers.  The  Publishers  are  Laird_  and 
Lee.  Chicag'-o,  who  have  g-otten  the  book  up  in  their 
usual  attractive  and  eleg-ant  style. 


Con.sumers  of  gasolene  are  not  a little  interested 
in  any  invention  tending  to  reduce  the  attendant 
risk,  and  this  is  the  design  of  a lately  patented  im- 
provement in  gasolene  burners.  The  burner  is  in 
the  shape  of  a Maltese  cross,  having  four  arms  at 
right  angles,  which  center  over  a well.  The  metal 
lighting  pan  is  so  constructed  that  the  amount  of 
oil  contained  can  be  easily  seen,  which  is  a great 
advantage,  and  the  device  is  both  simple  and  safe, 
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Railroad  Crossing  Gate. 

It  is  a new  form  of  gate  for  use  at  railroad  grade 
crossings,  and  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  duties 
of  that  important  and  care-stricken  individual,  the 
crossing  tender.  It  is  the  invention  of  Fred  H. 
Nichols,  of  the  Thos.  P.  Nichols  establishment, 
Market  street,  L,ynn.  Mass.  When  first  shown  in 
model  form,  its  apparent  advantages  were  so 
marked  as  to  elicit  a promise  of  the  storv  of  its  in- 
vention at  an  early  date.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Nichols  has  been  steadily  at  work  perfecting  the 
device,  and  the  result  is  a model  that  will,  if  ap- 
plied in  practice,  do  away  with  the  possibility  of 
people  meeting  death  by  untimely  crossing  of 
grade  tracks. 

Mr.  Nichols,  like  many  others,  was  much  im- 
])ressed  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  manv  forms  of 
so-called  gates  in  use  throughout  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  Very  few  of  them  are  more  than 
mere  bars  let  down  over  the  tracks,  which  any  one 
can,  and  many  do,  entirely  disregard,  and  pass 
around  or  dodg'e  under  in  their  insane  hurry  to 
cioss  before  the  train.  “With  the  new  gate,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  no  more  possible  to  get  upon  the 
tracks  than  through  the  grating-  of  a counting 
room.  An  illustration  which  the  inventor  has  pre- 
pared, shows  the  entire  space  between  the  build- 
ings on  either  side  of  the  street  that  crosses  the 
track,  filled  in  by  the  g-ates  when  raised  into  jjosi- 
tion. 

Briefly  described,  the  g-ate  is  a folding  trestle  of 
iron  or  steel,  working-  (m  the  g-eneral  principle  of 
the  collapsing  night  gates  used  in  the  entrances  of 
large  stores,  or  somewhat  like  the  old  time  f<ildine- 


hat  racks  that  were  hung  in  halls  where  s])ace  wa.s 
Scarce. 

A slit  of  the  thickness  of  the  gate  e.xtends  along- 
side the  tracks  for  the  length  of  the  crossing,  and 
into  this  slit  the  gate  falls  when  n(jt  in  u.se.  A 
motion  of  the  lever  at  the  adjacent  round  liouse  or 
switch  tower,  and  the  gate  rise.s  into  position.  The 
height  <jf  tlie  gate  is  sufficient  to  prevent  jumping 
over,  and  there  is  none  of  the  wholesale  sweeping 
of  the  streets  on  either  side  of  the  crossing-,  as  in 
the  old  style  gates,  such  for  instance,  as  were 
formerly  used  at  the  Causeway  street  cn.issing- 
in  Boston. 

I he  inventor  sets  forth  the  general  c<instruotion, 
principal  advantages,  and  claims  of  his  invention 
a.s  follows; — The  many  advantages  of  such  a g-ate 
will  be  readily  understood.  Its  construction  is  very 
-^imple,  there  being^  no  cogs  or  g-ears.  It  is  macfe 
up  of  sliding  and  jointed  bars  and  ang-le  irons,  and 
can  be  constructed  without  large  ex])ense.  A 
trench  about  four  feet  dee])  is  dug  on  each  side  of 
the  tracks  across  the  street.  Tlie  earth  sides  of 
this  trench  are  supjiorted  by  jilates  of  boiler  iron 
(instead  of  expensive  masonry),  bolted  to  It  shajied 
iron  castings.  To  these  castings  is  fastened  the 
lower  and  stationary  part  of  the  gate.  The  slit  or 
opening  through  which  the  gate  comes  up,  is  pro- 
tected from  dirt  and  debris,  by  the  ton  rail  of  the 
gate  when  it  is  down,  and  when  jinblic  travel  is  jiass- 
ing  over  it. 

V hen  the  gate  is  u])  the  opening  or  slit  is  jjrotect- 
ed.  as  all  travel  over  it  is  stopjjed.  The  bottom  of 
the  trench  is  of  gravel  or  concrete,  and  is  graded 
towards  one  end,  to  allow  the  water  which  does  not 
soak  up,  to  run  off  into  the  sewer  or  blind  drain. 
At  the  side  of  this  opening- on  the  street  level  are 
cast-iron  ])lates  covering-  the  inanholes.  which  allow 
a man  to  g-o  the  entire  length  of  the  trench  to  oil 
or  adjust  any  of  the  moveable  or  working  parts. 
The  ^ gate  is  counterbalanced  with  weights,  and 
friction  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  thus  making  its 
opeiation  easy.  A bell  signal  is  sounded  before  the 
gates  are  raised. 

.■\t  night  incandescent  lights  are  lig-hted  by  con- 
tact automatically  made  as  the  gates  are  raised- 


Lanterns  are  used  where  electricity  is  not  available. 
The  gates  are  of  quick  and  easy  action,  and  can  be 
operated  by  one  man,  where  it  often  requires  two. 
They  can  be  ojterated  from  switch  or  signal  tower 
in  many  instances.  They  will  not  interfere  with 
trolly  wires  or  electric  car  tracks,  and  are  more  of 
an  actual  ])rotection  than  any  that  have  heretofore 
been  provided.  The  gates  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
the  simple  movement  of  a lever,  on  which  is  a latch 
securing-  the  gate  in  anj-  position. 

The  moveable  working  parts  are  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  all  times,  and  thus  jirotected  from 
the  weather,  and  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
so  that  they  are  above  any  water  that  might  run 
into  the  trench  after  a heavy  storm,  before  it  has 
had  time  to  run  ofi'. 

A ])rominent  railroad  corporation  has  had  the  in- 
vention under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  the 
near  future  mav  see  the  gates  in  actual  o])eration. 


The  Quacks  and  Electricity, 

In  a recent  addres.s  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg 
sjjoke  on  •'Pseudo-Science  in  Medicine,"  and  de- 
scribed the  use  made  of  the  electric  oelt,  "microbe- 
killer."  and  the  x-rays  by  the  armyof  (juacks  "who 
trade  u])on  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  masses, 
and  by  ])lausiblv  written  advertisements  convince 
many,  even  of  the  educated  classes,  that  their  jjar- 
ticular  method  of  treatment  if  based  u])on  the  latest 
scienti tic  liiscoveries. " Continuing-,  Dr.  Sternl)er<'- 
says: 

A Franklin  draws  lightning-  from  the  ch-uds;  a 
Galvan i shows  that  an  electric  current  may  be 
develojjed  bv  the  contact  of  metals,  and  that  such  a 
current  causes  muscular  contraction;  and  innumer- 
able i)atient  investigators  add  to  our  knowledg-e  of 
electricity.  The  scientific  physician  avails  him.-,elf 
of  this  potent  agent  for  the  treatment  of  certain 


ailments  in  which  il  ajjpears  to  be  indii'ated,  but 
admits  that  he  meets  with  many  disa])])oi ntmen ts 
in  his  clinical  experiments.  The  i^seudo-scienti fic 
quack  writes,  or  has  written,  advertisements  in 
which  fact  and  fiction  are  so  commingled  that  even 
educated  ])ersons  may  be  deceived,  and,  having'- 
aroused  interest  in  the  alleged  therai^eutic  value  of 
this  mysterious  agent,  offers  his  electric  belt,  or 
ting-er  ring-  made  of  two  metals,  or  i)ocket  battery, 
as  a sure  cure  for  certain  specified  ailments,  or,  if 
less  modest  and  more  certain  of  the  credulity  of  the 
])ublic,  as  a cure  for  all  of  the  diseases  to  which  man 
is  subject 


Gardeners  should  know  that  it  is  jjossible  to  so 
arrange  flowers  in  a garden  that  all  the  ])ur])oses  of 
a clock  will  be  answered.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  forty-six  flowers  were  known  to  o])en  and 
shut  :it  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  number 
has  since  been  larg-ely  increased.  For  instance,  a 
bed  of  Common  dandelions  would  show  tli;it  it  was 
five-thirty  in  the  morning  and  eig-ht-thirty  at  night, 
res])ectivel3',  for  these  flowers  open  ;ind  shut  at  the 
times  named,  frequently  to  the  minute.  The  com- 
mon hawk-weed  ojiens  at  eight  in  the  morning-  and 
may  be  dejiended  uiion  to  close  within  a few  minutes 
of  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  yellow  goat's-beard 
shuts  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  absolutely  to  the  min- 
ute, siderial  time.  Our  clocks  do  not  follow  the  sun, 
but  are  generally  a few  minutes  fast  or  slow,  accord- 
ing to  the  longitude  of  the  jilace  where  they  are 
The  goat's-beard,  however,  is  true  time  all  the  world 
over.  The  sowthistle  opens  at  five  A.  M.,  and  closes 
at  eleven— twelve  A.  M.  The  white  lily  ojiens  at 
seven  A.  M.,  and  closes  at  five  P.  M.  In  the  towns 
few  ])eo])le  know  about  such  details  as  these:  nor 
are  the  flower  clocks  often  seen  anywhere  though 
they  have  been  constructed  occasionally. 

A in'ocess  of  vulcanizing  india-rubber  bv  mc.-ins 
of  bisul])hide  of  carbon,  and  the  oiJerations  iden- 
tal  to  this  i)rocess,  have  been  condeu-iiied  by  English 
officials  as  dangerous  to  health. 


Use  of  Aluminum  in  the  Army. 

Since  the  Madagascar  campaign  the  value  of 
aluminum  army  utensils  is  no  longer  doubted  in 
France.  Cooking  and  other  utensils,  altogether 
15,000  sets,  made  of  aluminum,  proved  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Moissan,  member  of  the  French 
academy  of  sciences,  says  in  his  report  to  the  minis- 
ter of  war  on  the  labors  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  usefulness  of  aluminum  for  mili- 
tary purposes;  ‘‘The  committee  is  now  in  possession 
of  full  information  in  regard  to  the  value  of  camj) 
utensils  manufactured  of  aluminum.  The  French 
industry  is  able  to  uroduce  cooking  utensils  of  alumi- 
num has  been  left  aside  for  the  time  being-,  as  it 
wears  out  too  quickly. ” 


For  small  game  a person  fond  of  shooting  may 
avail  himself  of  the  novel  idea  of  an  inventor,  who 
suggests  that  tin-]ilate  shot  would  be  preferable  to 
the  kind  now  in  use.  These  latter  are  coated  with 
graphite,  to  blacken  and  polish  them,  and  this  is 
alleged  to  be  objectionable,  because  the  graphite 
fouls  the  gun.  Furthermore,  the  lead  is  acted  upon 
chemically  by  the  animal  juices,  so  as  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  eater  of  the  flesh.  This  is  obviated  bv 
the  coating  of  tin. 

Yet  another  venerable  superstition  has  met  its 
doom  at  the  hands  of  the  irrepressible  “scientists," 
says  the  London  H'orlii.  Until  now  people  have 
been  content  to  accept,  if  not  to  act  upon,  the  theor3' 
that  early  rising — in  conjunction,  of  course,  with  a 
correspondingly  early  habit  of  going  to  bed — is  con- 
ducive not  only  to  wealth  and  wisdom,  but  also  to 
health.  Indeed,  a familiar  rhymed  adage  protests 
as  much  in  so  many  words.  But,  like  many  another 
primitive  belief,  it  has  been  ruthlessly  shatterd  bv 
the  scientific  iconoclasts,  one  of  whom  now  claims 
to  have  discovered  that  people  who  get  up  eai'L'  go 
mad  much  more  readiU’  than  others.  In  support  of 
his  theor3"  he  points  to  the  undoubted  prevnilence  of 
insanity  among  those  engaged  in  agricultural  ])ur- 
suits.  Though  it  is  sad  to  see  a time- honored  doc- 
trine thus  exploded,  one  is  disposed  to  favor  the 
new  opinion  at  the  expense  of  the  old.  In  any  case, 
there  can  lie  no  harm  in  being  on  the  safe  side,  and 
after  all,  it  is  so  eas3'  not  to  get  up  early. 


Chicago  wholesale  hardware  merchants  are  now 
enjoying  the  novelty  of  selling  nails  to  country  re- 
tail dealers  in  carload  lots,  a luxur3'  that  has  been 
unknown  to  them  for  nearly  two  3'ears.  The  sales 
are  especially  jileasing  to  the  wholesale  men,  as  nails 
are  the  great  staple  of  the  business,  and  the  demand 
for  the  same  is  simiilv  looked  upon  as  the  advance 
guard  of  an  imisroved  demand  for  ever3'thing  else. 
Nails  now  average  lower  than  ever  before  in  their 
history,  though  the  billets  from  which  they  are 
primariU'  made  are  fl  a ton  higher  than  during  the 
early  part  of  1895, 

There  is  undoubtedly  great  ex]jansion  in  the  near 
future  to  be  exjiected  in  the  sale  of  American  jiaper 
in  foreign  markets.  With  the  present  range  of  low 
])rices  in  this  country  it  cannot  be  possible  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  of  jiaper  can  produce  the  article 
as  low  as  it  is  being  sold  in  this  country  today, 
hence  the  natural  outlet  fi.u'  much  of  the  surplus 
will  be  in  foreign  markets.  We  look  to  see  a large 
trade  in  American  newsjiajier  in  Britisli  markets, 
as  well  as  in  Australian  and  South  American  mar- 
kets. 


Only  a few  days  ago  a young  woman  died  from 
blood  ])oisoning,  caused  by  cutting  her  tongue  in 
sealing  a letter  to  her  lover,  an  incident  which  adds 
force  to  medical  jirotests  against  the  dangers  of 
moistening  stamiis  and  envelopes  with  the  tongue. 
A recent  inqirov'ement  in  stamp  and  envelope  mois- 
teners  embodies  a reservoir  adapted  to  feed  water 
continously  to  an  absolvent  material  into  contact 
with  which  a stamp  or  en  velo])e  may  be  brought,  and 
has  a waste  rece])t.icle  for  surjilus  water  which  ma3' 
dro])  from  the  absorbed  material. 


Ca])t.  A.  T.  Mahan,  TJ.  S.  N..  who  contributes  an 
article  in  the  March  number  of  Harper's  Pfonthly 
entitled  • 'Prej^aredness  for  Naval  War."  agrees 
with  Von  Moltke  that  war  is  an  element  of  order, 
and  inevitable  where  national  individualit3'  and 
national  honor  are  strong.  The  sensible  way  to 
c line  ha|)i)ily  out  of  it,  he  argues,  is  to  have  a force 
cajiable  of  g-rapiiling  on  ev^en  terms  with  the  great- 
est force  likel3'  to  he  brought  against  us,  and  this  he 
])roposes  to  do  by  develojiing  a large  body  of  seamen 
in  actual  service. 


A new  bic3'cle  chain  cleaner  seems  to  combine 
simiilicitv  and  efl’ecti veness.  and  is  readily  attach- 
able to  and  detachable  from  the  frame.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a cli])  to  engage  a part  of  the  frame, 
right  and  left  screw-rods  journaled  in  the  frame. 
S lafts  provided  with  nuts  engage  these  rods,  and 
the  chaia  passes  between  revolvable  brushes  jour- 
naled on  said  shaft. 


Projected  Wafes 
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street  Railway  Cars  in  the  United  States. 

In  no  one  department  of  street  railway"  operation 
have  more  chang'es  been  made  during  the  past  five 
years  than  in  the  style  of  cars  used.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  track,  motors  and  generators  the  constant 
tendency  has  been  toward  heavier  and  more  sub- 
stantial construction.  The  strains  incident  to  street 
railway  service  have  shown  that  true  economy  lies 
in  the  direction  of  carefully  and  strongly  built  cars 
which  shall  be  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  the  shocks 
and  wear  inseparable  from  electric  railway  service. 

A number  of  car  builders  have  followed,  in  the 
construction  of  their  cars,  the  well-known  lines  em- 
ployed by  the  builders  of  steam  railway  cars. 
Others  believe  that  strains  to  which  street  railway 
cars  are  subjected  are  ditferent  from  those  in  steam 
railway  practice,  being  more  transverse  and  not 
longitudinal.  In  consequence  they  have  followed 
more  the  pattern  of  the  old  sixteen  foot  horse  car, 
which  was  itself  similar  in  general  design  to  the 
stage  coach.  Nearly  all  have,  however,  freely  in- 
troduced iron  or  steel  as  a substitute  for  wood  where 
a gain  of  strength  would  follow  its  employinent, 
and  have  added  other  changes  which  e.xperience 


The  proper  length  of  a car  for  different  conditions 
of  traffic  and  service  is  still  an  open  question,  al- 
though a car  body  of  less  than  twenty  feet  is  less 
popular  than  formerly.  For  interurban  service  the 
long  center  aisle,  double  truck  car,  similar  in 
general  design  to  those  used  in  steam  railroad  ser- 
vice, is  generally  regarded  as  the  proper  design. 

A large  proportion  of  the  roads  now  employ  one 
or  more  special  cars  of  different  services,  mail,  ex- 
press and  for  parlor  use.  The  construction  of  the 
latter  type  of  car  has  received  a wonderful  impetus 
from  the  general  popularity  of  trolley  parties,  and 
most  of  the  roads  in  large  cities  which  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  cater  to  a traffic  of  this  kind,  now  own 
one  or  more  parlor  cars.  This  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness promises  to  form  a considerable  source  of  in- 
come in  the  future,  and  railways  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  there  is  considerable  profit  m providing 
accomodations  tor  pleasure  riders. 

The  car  represented  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is,  in  its  design,  a radical  departure  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  street  car,  and  combines  com- 
fort, convenience  and  safety  for  passengers,  with 
all  the  requisites  which  make  it  a commercial  suc- 
cess. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  design  is  the  cen- 
tral vestibule  or  passag^e,  with  divided  central  en- 
trances. The  seating  compartments  occupv  the 
ends  of  the  car  and  coiiimunicate  with  the  vestibule 
and  stairways  to  the  roof  seats. 


This  car  is  the  invention  of  Mr,  t'hai'h  P 

man,  and  is  made  by  the  C.  L.  Pullman  - * .'  la. 

Vestibule  Car  Company,  Suite  80b,  Fisher  Ipir;.-  .m 
Chicago,  111. 

The  above  cut  and  description  is  takin  fia.  ■-  / c 
Electrical  U'orld. 

The  Dynamite  Water  Sprite. 

The  tests  made  bj’  Admiral  Bunce's  i , . ..b;.,.- 
squadron  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  have  been  very  ie  .-r- 
esting  as  to  the  aid  that  can  be  given  by  -r-aia  ii- 
lights  to  prevent  blockade  running.  There  are 
heavy  ships  in  the  squadron  and  it  appears  t<;  ia 
well  proved  that  no  runner  could  pass  even  so  small 
a squadron  as  that  if  the  weather  conditions  allow 
the  searches  to  be  used  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  efficiency’.  On  a very  fogg-y  nig-ht,  when  the 
runner  would  be  assuming  heavy  risks  on  other  ac- 
counts, the  little  dynamite  cruiser  ■’Vesuvius’'  got 
through,  but  she  tried  four  times  in  vain  on  an 
ordinary  dark  night  to  cut  undetected  across  tlu- 
fourteen-mile  belt  of  lig'ht  from  the  men-of-war. 
Such  tests  show  that  the  searchlight  is  a very  use- 
ful appliance  in  modifying  the  old  conditions  under 
which  blockades  were  often  run  with  success.  Part 
of  the  Charleston  tests  comprised,  it  is  said,  a tabu- 
lation of  the  distances  at  which  specific  objects 
could  be  picked  out  by  lig-hts  of  g-iven  powers. 


has  suggested  during  the  employment  of  electric 
motors  as  a means  of  propulsion. 

A glance  into  the  interior  of  a modern  electric  cat- 
reveals  as  many  changes  from  the  former  horse  car 
as  does  a study  of  the  car  skeleton.  The  first  differ- 
ence which  would  immediately  strike  an  ordinary 
observer  is  that  of  increased  beauty.  Car  decora- 
tion has  received  a g-reat  deal  of  study  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  tasteful  work.  These  striking- 
effects  in  interior  decoration  which  although  attrac- 
tive at  first  sight  become  tiresome,  have  given  place 
largely  to  more  subdued  though  as  rich  decoration, 
while  as  much  or  more  money  is  spent  on  the  inter- 
ior ornamentation  of  the  cars.  While  to  some  this 
expenditure  in  the  line  of  what  may  be  regarded 
purely  a luxury  may  appear  extravagance,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  an  important  factor  as  a 
traffic  producer  and  the  yield  is  a large  percentage 
on  the  money  invested.  Outside  of  decoration  pure 
and  simple,  the  tendency  during- tlie  past  year  has 
been  constantly  toward  added  comfort  and  luxury. 
Spring  car  seats  and  back^  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon. Taseful  electroliers  and  car  fittings  ai-e  being 
more  generally  used,  and  a larger  number  tlian  eve” 
before  of  the  electric  cars  being  built  are  now  de- 
signed to  use  ten  lamps  instead  of  five. 


On  the  roof,  at  each  end.  is  a cab  for  t be  uMt(jr- 
man,  and  accessible  through  tlie  ve.stibule  and 
stairways.  The  car  has  no  end  platforms,  entrance 
and  exit  to  the  car  being  effected  through  the  vesti- 
bule entrances,  whicli  design  is  claimed  to  be  safer 
and  more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  way. 

This  type  of  car  [jossesses  some  noteworthv  ad- 
vantages. Drafts  throug-h  the  car  are  avoided,  and 
by  means  of  automatic  devices  pleasant  and  health- 
ful ciri_ulation  of  air  is  obtained. 

The  upper-seat  feature  is  a very  attractive  one, 
affording-,  as  it  does,  every  f.icility  for  enjoying  the 
sights  of  city  streets  and  delig-hts  of  the  country 
scenery. 

The  question  of  cost,  of  course,  is  an  iiiqj'jrtant 
one  with  the  railway  companies.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  saving  in  first  cost  will  am.nint  to  ov-er  50  per 
cent  per  passeng-er  on  the  car  equi  pment  of  the  road, 
the  calculation  being  based  upon  the  relative  cost 
and  carrying-  capacities  of  the  different  types  of 
cars.  The  carrying-  capacity  of  one  of  these  cars  is 
80  passengers  Besides  this  item  of  economy,  it  i.-, 
claimed  tiiat  the  electrical  equipment  for  a cemre 
vestibule  car,  seating-  80  passeng-ers.  will  cost  at 
least  one-third  less  than  for  two  ordinary  car.s  seat- 
ing only  72  passengers.  The  ijercentage  of  earn- 
ing capacity  of  one  of  these  cars  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  tliat  of  two  ordinary  cars,  and  the  vestibule 
car  is  so  much  lighter  jjer  passenger  seated  as  to 
effect  a large  saving  in  power. 

Old  equipment  can  be  remodelled  and  altered  into 
upper-seat  centre  vestibule  cars,  at  a comparatively 
low  cost. 


The  Ne-w  White  Star  Liner. 

The  White  Star  Steamship  Co.'s  new  steamship, 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  the  shipyard  of 
Harland  & Wolff,  Belfast,  Ireland,  will  be  704  ft. 
long-  and  of  17,000  g-ross  tons.  She  will  be  named 
Oceanic,  after  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the  co.npany, 
and  when  launched  will  be  the  longest  vessel  alh)at. 
the  leng-th  being  25  ft.  longer  than  the  Great  East- 
ern, hitherto  the  longest  vessel  ever  built,  and  05  ft. 
longer  than  any  vessel  n iw  afloat  or  in  process  of 
construction.  It  will  be  103  ft.  longer  than  the 
Lucania  and  Campania,  the  crack  steamships  of  the 
Cunard  Litie.  and  139  ft.  long-er  than  the  Majestic 
and  Teutonic,  the  present  ex]3ress  steamers  of  the 
White  Star  Line.  The  Oceanic  will  be  fitted  out  in 
a style  similar  to  that  of  the  Majestic,  and  will  be 
subsidized  as  a cruiser.  She  will  be  capable  of  run- 
ning 23,400  knots  without  taking  on  a fresh  sujtplv 
of  coal.  She  will  not  be  a record  breaker,  but  will 
have  larg-e  power.  The  Oceanic  will  be  launched  in 
January.  1898. — Seaboard . 

One  of  the  largest  locomotives  ever  built  in 
America  has  just  been  completed  at  the  Schenectadv 
Locoir.otive  Works,  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road (^cmpany.  It  is  a compound  12-wheeler,  and 
weighs  92  tons  ; and  when  ready  for  duty  will  weig-h 
102  tons.  It  carries  a steam  pressure  of  2()0  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  of  boiler  surface,  and  is  equip 
ped  with  the  most  modern  improvements. 
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An  Inventor  who  Thinks  He  Has  Discovered 
Perpetual  Motion. 

J.  G.  Kaller.  of  Mankato,  Minn,  has  applied  for  a 
patent  for  an  invention  which  he  says  will  take  tlie 
place  of  steam  engines  and  electric  motors.  The 
device  is  called  a hydraulic  motor,  and  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  works  is  the  natural  law  which 
causes  lighter  substances  than  water  to  rise  to  the 
surface. 

An  endless  chain  of  small  air-tight  tanks  is  placed 
over  two  sprocket  wheels  in  such  a manner  that  on 
one  side  it  will  pass  upward  through  a large  tank  of 
water.  At  each  air  tank  enters  the  water  tank  from 
below  through  a water-tight  valve  it  will  be  forced 
to  the  surface  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  water, 
and  in  this  wa^’  the  chain  will  be  kept  in  perpetual 
motion,  revolving  the  sprocket  wheels,  to  which 
shafts  are  attached. 

Thus,  if  the  claims  of  the  inventor  are  true,  the 
motor  will  run  on  indefinitely  without  fuel.  He 
claims  that  the  first  cost  will  be  less  than  that  of  a 
steam  engine,  while  the  operating  expenses  will  be 
so  small  that  all  other  motive  powers  will  be  driven 
out  of  use. 

Hydraulic  motors  to  furnish  any  horse  power  re- 
quired can  be  constructed  Mr.  Kaller  has  not  yet 
constructed  one  of  his  motors,  but  will  do  so  soon 
aud  has  no  doubt  of  its  complete  success. 


A Photographic  Ghost. 

A ver3’  good  ghost,  writes  J.  A.  Randall,  ma\’  be 
made  to  appear  on  a photographic  plate  b_v  means 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  this  method  of  deception 
has  been  largelv  used  for  the  manufacture  of  spirit 
forms.  The  procedure  is  simple.  First  obtain  a 
light  background  and  paint  upon  it  an  outline,  with 
sulphate  of  quinine,  a shadowy  and  ghostlike  hg- 
nre,  the  more  vague  and  impressionistic  the  better. 
Expose  to  bright  sunsh.ine  for  a short  time,  then 
place  behind  the  subject  in  such  a ])osition  that  the 
glnjst  will  appear  floating  about  the  figure  in  the 
negative.  The  painted  image  is  visible  on  the  pho- 
togra])h. 

Flowers  Turning  to  the  Sun. 

It  has  been  noted  that  a large  number  of  species 
of  plants  have  their  flowers  bending  to  the  south- 
east when  openiiyg.  The  well-known  Compass 
Plant,  Silpiiiiiiii  laciniatmn,  is  one  of  this  class. 
Some  thirty-  years  ng-o,  <a  pajier  was  iiresented  to 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Puiladelphia, 
showing  that  all  the  g'rowth  made  in  the  flowers  of 
the  Compass  Plant  w.'is  made  within  two  or  three 
hours  after  sunrise.  All  g'rowth  after  this  was  at 
a standstill  until  the  next  day.  It  has  since  been 
noted  that  the  flowers  which  turn  towards  the  south- 
east in  opening,  as  already  referred  to,  are  those 
which  choose  this  particular  part  of  the  day  as  their 
growing  time.  It  is  just  nossible  that  the  heat  and 
light  after  the  rising'  of  the  sun  has  an  influence  on 
growth  at  that  time,  and  this  may  he  the  reason  for 
the  turning'  in  this  particular  direction. 


A late  im])rovement  in  handle-bar  joi  its  for  bicy- 
cles is  desig'ned  to  iirovide  for  the  reduction  in  width 
of  cycles  requisite  to  allow  them  to  jiass  through 
narrow  opening's  or  jiassages,  or  to  occupy  less 
room  when  m.it  in  use,  the  invention  alh.i\ving  the 
handles  to  lie  turned  up  into  a perpendicular  posi- 
tion. The  ti.'ir  may  be  secured  either  in  position  for 
use  or  in  a perpendicular  nosition  as  desired  b_v  a 
self-acting  bolt  or  wedg'e,  and  the  handle-bar  may 
be  so  locked  in  its  inoperative  position  that  only  an 
authorized  person,  iirovided  with  a key.  can  return 
it,  thus  g'uarding  against  theft. 


While  the  Northern  cotton  mills  are  shutt i ng  dow  n 
entirely  or  working  on  short  time  in  order  to  curtail 
in'oduction,  the  Southern  mills  are  running'  night 
and  day.  (food  reason  exists  for  the  belief  that  the 
South  is  to  be  the  g'reat  cotton-manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  so  f:ir,  at  least,  as  the 
production  of  the  coarse  yarns  and  fabrics  is  con- 
cerned. Sixty-six  cotton  mills  were  liuilt  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  aud  of  this  number  forty- 
six  were  constructed  in  the  South,  while  nearly 
every  week  chronicles  the  erection  of  a new  mill. 


Edison  was  .sO  years  old  on  February  11.  He  cele- 
brated the  day  by  working  at  his  iron  mines  in  Nevy 
Jersey,  rejoicing'  over  the  success,  now  in  sight,  of 
his  mag'uetic  lu'e-separating'  plans  that  have  cost  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  money  and  years  of 
closest  labor.  His  health  is  verj'  good,  his  energy 
and  vitality  as  abundant  and  inexhaustible  as  e'/er, 
and  his  wonderful,  searching  eyes  as  brig'lit  and 
penetrating'  as  in  those  early  days  in  the  seventies 
when  his  first  discoveries  began  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  th.c  wi  u'ld.  That  g'reat  mane  of  hair  is 
g'l'adually  whitening.  ho\\'c\'er. 


ThiGreit  Siberi-an  ijEilroad. 

An  event  hardly  less  importa n t than  the  cutting 
of  the  Suez  Can. li  will  be  the  h riding  of  the  Trans- 
siberian  Railroad  by  Russia.  Ccrnianj'  looks  long- 
ingly run  forw.Lrd  to  the  time  when  fast  trains  are  to 
from  Calais  to  dadivosfock.  Five  t'  o.isand  miles 
of  steel  rails  have  bte  i laid  already  at  a costof  3Sf),- 
000. GUO  rubles.  July  1,  1904,  it  is  thought,  will' ^ee 
iron  horses  running'  from  the  shores  of  the  nortl;  to 
those  of  the  Japai'i  sea.  In  1898.  trains  are  to  run 
over  the  Siberian  road  to  th.e  Amoor  River.  Thence, 
by  fast  steamer,  passengers,  post  parcels,  and 
freight  are  to  be  pushed  on  to  Chaborowka;  thence, 
in  eighteen  hours,  over  the  South  Russian  section 
of  the  Silierian  road,  to  Vladi vostock,  making  the 
distance  from  London  to  the  most  important  har- 
bor of  the  Japan  Sea  seventeen  and  a half  days. 
Man  c of  the  wares  that  g'o  and  come  by  boat  now 
will  find  their  way  over  land  on  these  lines.  Before 
1901,  Russia  will  have  cut  her  way  with  steel  rails 
across  Manchuria,  saving  1100  miles.  It  is  esti- 
mated by'  German  eng'ineers  that  when  the  road  is 
repaired,  after  the  first  few  years,  and  liigh  rates 
of  speed  across  Siberia  are  attained,  the  entire  trip 
will  be  made  in  nine  days  and  two  hours. 

The  iVngli.)-Indo-Australian  post  bags  weighed,  in 
1883  (the  only  y'ear  for  which  one  finds  fig'ures), 
84'2,448  kilograms.  Last  year,  England  paid  France 
and  Italy  for  transporting'  the  weekly  post  bags 

1.400.000  marks  ($333,200),  at  the  rate  of  2 francs  per 
kilogram  of  letters  and  25  centimes  per  kilog'ram 
of  printed  matter.  Assuming  that  050,000  kilog'rauis 
were  letters  and  1,600,000  kilograms  ]iackages  and 
printed  matter,  its  im]3ortance  to  this  Empire  will 
be  apparent.  The  sphere  of  influence,  apart  from 
political  or  diplomatic  interests,  over  which  the 
road  is  to  e.xtend,  lies  east  of  the  eightieth  meridian 
east  of  Greenwich.  It  takes  in  all  Japan.  China, 
Australia,  Annam,  Siam,  etc.  If  only  half  as  much 
postal  matter  jiasses  over  the  new  line  in  1901  as 
went  \'ia  Suez  in  1895,  Germany  will  have  to  get 

680.000  marks  ($ltil,040)  for  transporting  325,000  kil- 
ograms of  letters  and  800,000  kilograms  of  printed 
matter  and  packages. 

To  no  one  does  time  mean  more  or  so  much  as  to 
a traveler  to  and  from  the  East;  90  per  cent  of  the 
passengers  will  prefer  to  make  the  journey  in  nine 
to  ten  or  twelve  days  overland  to  making''  it,  as  now, 
over  seas  in  twent y-eig'lit  to  tliirt v-eig'ht  day’s. 
This,  too,  when  tickets  from  Warsaw  to  Vladivos- 
tack  are  to  cost  only  a 120  rubles,  first  class.  From 
London  to  Warsaw  costs  now  150  marks  ($45.70). 
Thus,  the  entire  ticket  (London  to  Valdi vostock)  is 
to  cost  about  500  marks  ($110).  first  class.  Of  coursee, 
second  class  is  to  cost  considerably  less:'hovv  much 
is  now  not  knoyvn.  A ticket  to  J.ipan  to-dayg  yfia 
Brindisi  and  the  Suez,  costs  1.800  marks  ($428).  ‘ If 
to  the  price  of  overland  ticket,  the  price  of  sleeping' 
berth  for  twelve  nights  is  added,  there  is  even  then 
a savin.g' of  $166  to  $190  ag'ainst  the  price  now  paid 
via  Suez. 

In  1895,  216,938  ])asseng'crs  went  y'ia  the  Suez 
Canal  to  China  aiul  Austrafia.  For  political,  mili- 
tary, and  other  reasons,  drop  117,000  from  the  list 
of  jiossible  ])assengers  fro.n  the  Russian  route,  and 
there  remain  98,229,  Take  from  these,  18,299  iiil- 
grimsand  80,000  remain.  Take  of  these,  40,090  w'ho 
are  East  Indian  travelers,  and  there  remain  40,090 
plus  10.900  W'ho  hitherto  have  g'one  via  the  Ameri- 
can transcontinental  lines,  plus  another  10.000  West 
Eurojieans  w'ho  go  annually  to  the  East  on  business 
111'  pleasure,  etc  , and  we  get  ()9,000,  mostly  first  class 
passengers,  using  the  new  route.  riiesemust  cross 
Germany  from  its  yvestern  frontier  to  Alexandrowa, 
on  the  Russi.ui  border.  Sixty  thousand  multiplied 
l)_y  190  111, irks  (from  Ai.x  la  Chapelle  to  Alexandrowa 
costs  noyy  92  marks)  equals  6,000,000  marks  (..H.428,- 
009).  The  g'l.iods  going  over  the  road  to  tlie  East 
and  those  coming' west  w'ill  be,  naturally,  those  that 
can  pay  tl’.e  bigg'est  rates-  furs,  g'old,  silver,  jilat- 
inum,  .ind  tea.  Many  of  these  are  to  come  to  Eu rope 
out  of  Siberia  itself.  That  land  is  rich  in  minerals 
of  all  kinds:  the  Urals  are  giving  out  gold  and  siU’er 
in  large  quantities.  How’  important  to  Germany 
are  the  furs  of  Siberia  map-  be  learned  at  Leipsic’s 
annual  fairs.  If  the  hammer  that  sent  home  the 
first  spike  in  the  first  sleeper  laid  yvas  silver,  the 
one  that  sends  home  the  last  spike  shouhl  be  g'oal. 
Much  as  the  road  may  mean  to  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  rest  of  Euroi.ie,  it  may  iiican  more  to  us. 
California.  Oi'egon,  Washington,  our  whole  w'estern 
country,  itnjtou.'  who ic  con'i inen ' , i-.  inte'ested  in 
this  road.  Russia  has  her  hands  full  at  home.  Tlie 
hands  to  help  in  the  East  ;ire  ours. 

There  is  something  more  attraclivc  in  o'.','.'  civili- 


zation aud  methods  to  eastern  people  than  in  those 
of  Europe;  at  least,  this  is  asserted  by  eastern 
travelers.  To  develop  the  resources  of  an  Empire 
so  vast  as  Russia  yvill  require  capital,  enterprise, 
andenerg)'  such  as  has  made  us  the  richest  nation 
in  the  yvorld.  To  equip  her  roads,  to  develop  her 
great  a.gricultural,  fishing,  mineral,  and  forest  re- 
sources, Russia  needs  just  such  implements  as  have 
helped  us.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  if  yve  are  to  have 
any  part  in  the  great  drama  that  has  for  its  plot 
the  dey'elopment  and  modernizing  of  the  Orient. 

J.  C.  Mon.-vghan. 

Chemnitz,  December 4,  iSg6.  Consul. 

Non-Sinkable  Ocean  Steamer. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Zietan,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  has  in- 
vented a neyy  plan  to  prevent  ships  from  sinking  at 
sea  and  in  collision.  Ever  since  the  fatal  accident 
to  the  Elbe  and  to  the  Drummond  Castle,  the  ship- 
building interests  of  the  yvorld  have  been  investi- 
gating plans  for  the  prevention  of  such  fatal  results 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Zietan  has  designed  a special 
construction  which  makes  a sort  of  a sw’imming 
girdle  for  ships.  In  case  of  collision  this  swimming' 
girdle  prevents  the  ship  from  sinking',  and  in  case 
that  it  does  sink,  it  does  it  sloyver  and  gives  more 
time  for  lowering  the  life  boats  in  an  orderly'  yvay'. 
thus  g'iving  the  irassengers  better  opportunitj'  of 
saving  themselves,  in  case  of  a collision  yvhere  the 
ship  sinks.  It  is  believed  hoyvever,  that  this  swim- 
ming girdle  or  extra  collision  shell  would  prey'ent  a 
ship  from  sinking  unless  it  yvas  actually  cut  in  two. 
Certainly'  all  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country 
and  especially  the  great  passenger  lines  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  safety'  of  their  pat- 
rons and  cargoes,  to  thoroughly  investigate  all  rea- 
sonable designs  made  by  the  intellig'ent  inventors 
of  the  world.  And  yve  hope  that  they  ma}’  investi- 
gate Mr.  Zietan’s  plans  and  ascertain  yyhether  they' 
will  accomplish  all  he  claims  for  them. 


New  Form  of  Copper. 

The  Electrical  Revieyv  announces  a new'  discovery 
in  the  system  of  casting  copper. 

Alloys  are  usually  employed  in  casting  copper, 
heretofore  all  foundry'  men  here  considered  it  im- 
possible to  cast  coiiper  pure,  but  under  the  neyv 
sy'stem  it  is  claimed  that  this  can  be  successfully 
done,  and  not  only  successfully  done,  but  the  noyv 
so  called  M.  B.  copper  preserves  an  additional  ten- 
sile streng'th  of  33 ’3  per  cent,  and  also  that  a much 
higher  elasticity  has  been  developed.  If  this  be  true 
the  new’  metal  yvill  have  greater  strength  and  con- 
ducivity  than  ordinary  copper  yvire  and  yvill  cause 
distinct  changes  in  the  building  of  dynamos,  motors 
and  electric  raihvay  apparatus,  as  the  new  copper 
will  carry  the  same  amount  of  current  of  metal. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  taken  a great  interest  in 
this  new  discovery.  He  accounts  for  the  evident 
chang'e  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  bv  the  theory 
that  the  shape  of  the  cry'stals  has  been  altered,  that 
their  lines  are  parallel,  and  that  the  molecules  are 
thus  brought  closer  togetlier  and  into  more  inti- 
mate contact  yv  ith  each  other.  Mr.  Edison  it  i-s 
believed  is  sufficiently' interested  in  this  neyv  process 
to  attempt  its  manufacture  at  Menlo  Park. 


A Gigantic  Instrument. 

Editok  of  Inventive  Age,  Professor  John  A. 
Brashears,  the  famous  astronomer  of  this  city  has 
for  a long'  time  been  constructing  a spectroscope 
for  Dr.  Hans  Hauswaldt,  the  yvell  known  scientist 
of  Madg'eburg,  Germany,  and  has  now’  completed 
his  great  w’ork.  The  instrument  w’illbe  the  largest 
in  the  world  and  the  hope  of  all  astronomers  now 
is  that  by  the  aid  of  the  gi.gantic  spectroscope 
many  important  discoy'eries  will  be  made.  The 
length  of  the  instrument  is  twenty-one  feet,  and  it 
W’ill  require  an  especially’  constructed  room  twenty- 
fiye  feed  square  in  which  to  operate  it.  The  grat- 
ing’ has  a six-inch  aperture  and  is  ruled  with  110,- 
000  lines  and  this  ruling  is  so  marvelously  accurate 
that  the  millionth  of  an  inch  is  the  only  difference 
between  any  system.  The  ordinary  spectroscope 
show's  from  100  to  200  lines  belonging  to  the  spec- 
trum of  iron,  while  the  g'reat  instrument  will  reveal 
over  two  thoiis.-ind.  It  is  a great  compliment  to 
American  ing’enuity’  and  skill  that  Dr.  Hauswaldt 
should  have  come  to  this  country  to  secure  the  best 
the  w'orld  can  produce  in  spectroscopes,  aud  demon- 
strates hoyy  rapidly’  America  is  growing' along  scien- 
tific lines. 

J.VMES  COE'TON 

Alleg'hen)',  Pa.  March  15. 
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An  Important  and  Valuable  Telephone  System 
For  Use  in  Rural  Communities. 

Charles  E.  Buell,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  been 
awarded  letters-patent  for  a telephone  system  that 
possesses  valuable  features  and  that  affords  results 
that  are  being-  sought  after  by  those  who  desire  to 
construct  and  operate  telephone  systems. 

As  compared  with  the  apparatus  commonly  em- 
ployed, the  appliances  have  been  simplified  so' that 
the  cost  for  the  apparatus  for  the  subscribers,  sta- 
tion is  less  than  one-half  the  amount  that  has  been 
required  for  the  older,  and  commonly  used  appara- 
tus, while  the  liability  to  become  out  of  order,  and 
the  necessity  for  skill  in  the  care  of  the  system,  is 
largely  reduced. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  the 
system  desirable  for  small  installations,  as  in  rural 
neighborhoods,  in  large  buildixigs,  those  that  wish  a 
small  distinct  system,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in 
villages  where  the  system  can  be  combined  with  a 
system  used  for  electric  lighting  by  employing  the 
same  wires  for  both  uses  without  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  either  system:  thereby  lessening 
the  cost  of  construction,  as  compared  with  the 
usual  cost  of  the  two  systems,  and  making  the  ex- 
pense come  within  the  reach  of  those  who  may'  have 
been  heretofore  kept  from  using  such  convenient 
ajipliances:  while  by  uniting  the  two  systems,  to 
111, ike  the  same  rent,  light,  fuel,  and  attendance 
answer  for  both;  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

To  accomplish  these  results  has  required  that  the 
devices  for  the  central  station,  as  well  as  those  for 
the  subscribers’  station  should  be  endowed  with  new 
c.ipabilities  over  the  older  forms  of  apparatus  used 
for  telephoning  and  lighting;;  but  the  changes  ^hat 
enter  into  the  make  up  of  the  new  sy'stem  are  such, 
that  established  systems  can  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  new  requirements  by  taking  away  parts  rather 
than  by  expensive  additions. 

The  advantages  that  grow  out  of  the  fresh 
thought  that  is  involved  in  the  invention  bv  Mr. 
Buell  will  cause  the  telephones  to  multiiilv.  for  bv 
such  simpli  tied  ap])liances  the  farmer  and  his  family 
will  be  led  to  use  them  to  relieve  the  monotony  and 
the  isolation  of  their  lives  by  lieing  united  to  their 
neighbors,  and  to  the  adjoining  towns. 

The  use  of  the  phones  to  country  folks  will  be 
varied,  and  useful.  The  farmer  can  quickly  order 
whatever  he  may  require,  and  direct  the  shipment 
of  stock,  etc.,  without  leaving  home.  It  will  g-ive 
him  instant  communication  with  his  store-keeper, 
the  railway  station,  the  school,  postoflice  and  all  of 
his  neighbors.  Eike  many'  other  things  in  the  past, 
once  started  in  the  country  all  will  soon  have  to  drop 
into  the  use  of  it. 


Diplomas  at  Paris. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  onlv  diplomas  wilt 
be  granted  as  recompenses.  They  will  be  thus  cla.s- 
sified:  Grand-prize  dijilomas,  g-old-medal  diplomas, 
silver-medal  diplomas,  bronze-medal  di])lomas.  hon- 
orable-mention diplomas. 

No  exhibitor  acting  as  a juror  and  no  firm  or 
company  represented  on  a jury  bv  any-  member, 
stockholder,  agent,  or  employee  will  be  eligible  to 
an  award.  Persons  exhibiting  in  several  . classes 
may  receive  awards  in  each  class,  but  no  one  shall 
receive  more  than  one  award  in  a single  class.  Ex- 
hibitors sharing  jointly-  a show  case  or  otlier  space 
may'  compete  for  awards  if  their  e.xhibits  are  strictlv 
individual.  Only'  one  award  can  be  made  for  a col- 
lective exhibit,  but  every  jierson  interested  may  re- 
ceive a diploma  be  aring-  the  names  of  all  partici- 
pating- exhibitors.  Commemorative  diplomas  may' 
be  awarded  to  all  persons  who  have  co-oper.ated 
effectively  in  the  retrospective  exposition. 


Southern  Women  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  will  probably-  in- 
clude a featu“e  of  special  interest  to  the  South. 
Several  women’s  e.xchanges  in  Southern  cities  have 
determined  to  prepare  a display-  which  will  indicate 
what  has  been  done  by  the  women  of  the  South  in 
various  way's  since  the  Colonial  period.  Miss  Annie 
Napier,  manager  of  the  IVomen’s  Exchang-e  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  is  the  originator  of  the  idea,  and  it  is 
stated  that  already-  the  women  of  Chattanooga  and 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  have  promised  activ-e  co-operation. 
During  the  time  between  now  and  the  expo.sition. 
plans  for  a display-  which  will  not  only  be  extremely- 
creditable  to  the  women  of  the  South,  but  to  the 
Southern  States  and  this  country-  in  g-eneral.  can  be 
formulated  and  carried  out. 


The  yield  of  the  beet  root  is  twenty-  tons  an  acre, 
and  the  average  price  is  S4  a ton.  The  profit  offered 
in  beet  cultivation  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
cereals. 


Extensive  System  of  Elevated  Roads  Planned  for 

lokio. 

K.  Nomnara,  p special  commissioner  of  the  Jaji- 
anese  government  to  investigate  different  elevated 
systems  in  America  and  Europe,  has  arrived  in  San 
Francisco.  “Tokio,”  said  the  commissioner,  “which 
will  be  the  initial  city-  f(jr  the  elevated  system,  is  a 
great  place  and  may  in  time  be  the  biggest  city  in 
the  world.  It  isfoo'y-ears  old  and  has  2,oi)b,()b()  peo- 
ple. It  is  growing  right  along,  and  is  so  situated 
-that  its  g-rowth  must  continue.  The  government 
will  build  in  Tokio  a great  central  station.  Before 
this  year  Japan  never  Iioug-ht  a ton  of  railroad  iron 
in  the  United  States  This  year  already-  we  have 
bought  and  contracted  to  buy-  40,000  tons  of  steel 
rails.  We  have  also  bought  a large  number  of 
American  locomotives.  During-  the  past  year  our 
railroad  building- has  prog-ressed  with  great  rapidity. 
We  have  about  3.000  miles  of  road  in  operation 
now.’’ 

Clothing  Eggs. 

The  coating  of  eggs  with  a rublier  solution,  which, 
we  believe,  originated  in  Denmark,  ought  to  tie  bet- 
ter known  or  more  widely  practiced,  unless  patent 
rig'hts  should  pre\  ent  the  application.  Everybody 
knows  the  difference  between  a really  new  laid  egg 
and  one  that  ought  to  deserve  this  designation, 
considering- the  ])rice  we  have  ]iaid  for  it.  Of  the 
various  means  of  preserving  eggs,  this  one  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  it  should  not  he 
too  expensive  either.  Since  the  rubber  skin  may  be 
very-  tliin. 

The  Production  of  India  Rubber  in  Assam. 

The  annual  exports  of  rubber  from  Assam  at  pres- 
ent amount  to  about  3.590  maunds  (about  128  tons), 
worth  in  Calcutta  ^35,900.  This  includes,  besides 
the  rubber  produced  in  the  province,  in  the  planta- 
tions and  reserves,  the  “foreign"  rubber  collected 
and  broug-ht  from  the  interior  by-  the  natives.  The 
“Imperial  Institute  Journal"  says  it  is  estimated 
that  from  the  latter  source  a su])]ily'  to  the  extent  of 
900  to  1,000  maunds.per  annum  may-  be  kept  up  fnr 
five  qr  six  vears,  by  which  time  the  trees  will  h.'ive 
been  e.xhausted,  and  supplies  will  have  to  lie 
brought  from  a g-reater  distance  at  increased  cost  — 
that  is,  assuming  the  rubber  plants  to  e.xist  in  the 
remoter  reg-ions.  Great  difficulty-  has  been  exjier- 
ienced  in  preserving  the  trees  from  illicit  tapjiing 
bv  the  natives,  even  in  the  reser\-es.  Mr.  H.  C.  Hill, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Forests,  descriVies  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  rubber  industry-  in  Assam.  He 
says  the  illicit  tapping-  of  trees  in  the  reserves  is 
easilv  exiilained.  The  impure  rubber  sells  at  a ru- 
pee a seer,  and  to  (-ibtain  a number  of  seers  a man 
lias  onlv  to  make  his  way  to  a tree,  make  cuts  in 
the  roots,  and  return  three  day-s  later  to  collect  his 
spoil  No  system  of  insiiection.  or  staff's  of  patrols, 
would  render  qirotection  effective  over  a forest  of 
200square  miles,  with  perhaps  ten  or  twenty-  trees 
to  the  square  mile  in  the  richest  parts,  even  if  men 
could  be  got  to  stay-  in  the  forests  in  the  rainy-  sea- 
son. Under  existing-  arrangements  the  tappet- 
works  in  the  rains,  when  all  gutirds  are  withdrawn. 
The  only  prospect  of  assuring  a continuous  rubber 
supply  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of'artificial  plan- 
tations, where  the  trees  can  be  concentrated  on  a 
limited  area,  the  effective  protection  and  exjiloita- 
tion  of  which  will  be  jtossible. 


Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary-  of  the  admission 
of  Tennessee  into  the  union  of  States  will  be  com- 
-memorated  by-  an  exposition  of  broad  scope,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  suburbs  of  Nashville.  The  ex- 
position will,  open  May  1.  and  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  Tbe  buildings  and  grounds 
are  now  practically-  ready-  for  use.  as  th.e  original 
plan  contemplated  the  holding  of  the  exposition  dur- 
ing 1896,  but  it  was  post])oned  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral business  depression  of  the  past  year  and  the 
interference  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  This 
delay-  has  been  of  benefit,  as  it  has  afforded  oppor- 
tunity- for  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  for 
the  perfection  of  the  ])lans  of  the  exposition.  This 
enterjirise  has  'oeen  ]3lanned  upon  a liberal  scale. 

The  buildirrgrs  are  larg-e  and  architecturally  attrac- 
tive. and  the  grounds  are  admirably-  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  It  seems  sure  that  tliis  exposition 
will  be  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance. 


A new  process,  known  as  the  sand-blast  process, 
for  cleaning  the  bottoms  of  vessels  was  tested  on 
the  cruiser  Atlanta,  while  in  the  dry  dock,  at  the 
navy-  y-ard,  Brooklyn.  Monday-.  The  experiment 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  Naval  Constructor 
Bowles.  It  polishes  iron  and  steel  as  bright  as  sil- 
ver. It  is  a pneumatic  process,  the  sand  being 
forced  by-  means  of  air  pressure.  The  sand  not  onlv 
cleanses  the  bottoms,  but  polishes  them  at  the  same 
time. 


The  Action  of  Roentgen  Ray  o-i  \ isfon. 

I beg-  to  report  tlial  of  - .-on  , • 

rosis,  subjecte  1 to  the  K i-itge  i r.i-,-  ..  -ix  ob-.-.' 
the  Sternscluqipenlicht,  a ]>eculiar  shooting--*;!!- 
light.  I have  used  the  German  name,  a t hat  -ocm 
to  cover  the  description  or  character  of  tli--  jjh.-n 
omenon.  Four  of  the  patients  could  C'-mn'.  tin 
dividual  stars,  ranging  between  si.x  .-uul  thiri  - ' .'  ■ 
in  number. 

The  former  were  not  totally  blind,  tha-i  i-.,  tl.c  -. 
could  locate  a sixteen-candle-power  electric  ligh! 
with  one  or  both  eyes,  at  variable  distances  of  from 
three  to  eight  feet.  The  patient  .'ounting  thirtv- 
two  of  these  sparkling  sensations,  using  both  eves, 
could  distinguish  and  locate  a liglitedlamp  at  a dis. 
tance  of  five  feet.  The  patient  who  did  notresjicjud 
to  the  rays  had  b;en  injured  early  in  life,  and  both 
globes  had  been  removed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
none  of  the  patients  was  enabled  to  see  with  llr-  aid 
of  these  rays,  altiimigh  by-  cutting  off  the  ray 
the  interposition  ni  a steel  plate  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  no  such  sensation  was  experienced. 

In  all  of  these  experiments  I used  the  "radio- 
scope,"  an  instrument  devised  by  me  for  this  work. 
It  consists  of  themrdinary  fluoroscope.  with  a sheet 
of  aluminum  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  used  in 
place  of  the  chemical  or  ffuorescent  screen:  conse- 
(piently  these  are  not  light,  but  ray-  effects.  I men- 
tion this  because  in  all  of  the  recorded  experiments 
the  operator  obtained  considerable  if  not  all  light 
effects  by  u-ing  the  bare  charged  tube,  along  or  in 
conjunction  ivith  the  lluoroscope. 

From  t!ie  foregoing  I infer  that  this  peculiar  sen- 
satiiui  depends,  .-us  regards  its  activity,  that  is,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Schuppen,  upon  the  bet- 
ter or  less  atro]iliied  or  otherwise  affected  retina. 
That  the. lenses  ;n'e  not  opaque,  or  rather  impervi- 
ous. is  shown  by  the  same  phenomena  appearing-  in 
the  normal  eye  after  a lengthy  exposure,  attended 
bv  headache,  supra  orbital,  and  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  globes  of  the  eyes. — />;-  Frederick  Kolle  in  the 
FI ecfrica  / E ngineer. 


A Hachine  That  Will  Free  Rulp  Wood  of  Knots. 

It  may  not  lie  g-ener.-illy  known  that  M.  N.  Jones, 
the  rejiresentati ve  in  the  leg-islature  from  Lincoln 
is  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  country  on  mat- 
ters relating-  to  wood  pulp  manufacture,  a success- 
ful business  man  who  deals  with  extensive  interests, 
and  an  inventor  of  pulp  making- machinery  of  g-reat 
value.  Besides  being-  the  inventor  of  a patent  sul- 
]ihite  di.gester  which  is  in  use  in  manv  of  the  larg- 
est mills  in  the  country,  and  other  machinerv.  he 
has  just  ])atented  a machine  for  taking  the  knots 
and  foreig-n  substances  out  of  wood  for  sulphite 
pulp,  which  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  him  in 
his  own  mill  and  has  revolutionized  the  old  methods 

The  freer  the  wood  from  knots  and  foreign  mat- 
ter, the  whiter  and  better  quality-  of  pulp  it  makes. 
The  usual  methods  employ-ed  have  been  the  use  of 
augers  with  which  the  knots  were  bored  out  by- 
hand,  but  they-  could  only-  be  -jiartially  removed  by 
this  process,  as  many  of  the  knots  run  crosswise 
and  could  not  .be  wholly  removed:  and  the  hand 
picking  of  the  knots,  after  the  wood  had  been  chip- 
ped, girls  and  women  being  mostly  employed  for 
that  piurpose.  Very-  few  mills  in  America  have 
adopted  the  hand  pickings  plan  on  account  of  the 
enormous  expense,  \\hile  in  Europe  the  hand  pick- 
ing process  is  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  mills,  as 
women  and  girls  can  lie  enqiloyed  for  a few  cents  a 
day-.  By  reason  of  this  hand  picking-  process  the 
European  manufacturers  have  been  ;ible  to  furnish 
us  with  a much  cleaner  and  better  g-rade  of  pulji 
than  was  manufactured  in  this  countrv. 

But  Mr.  Jones’  machine  will  clean  the  chips 
cleaner  than  a hundred  women  and  g-irls  can  do  it 
in  the  same  time.  The  method  is  a verv  simple  and 
inexjiensive  one.  The  wood  is  prepared  in  the  us- 
ual manner  by  psssing  the  blocks  through  the  chip- 
jier.  The  chips  are  then  taken  up  by  a blower  and 
discharg-ed  against  a steel  plate  wliich  disinteg-rates 
them,  after  wliich  thev  are  passed  through  the  ma- 
chine which  cleans  out  the  knots.  This  is  a tank  or 
vat  filled  with  water  and  by  a system  of  machinerv 
the  chips  after  entering  the  vat  are  submerg-ed  and 
taken  to  a carrier.  The  clean  wo(-)d  chips  suitable 
for  pul])  float  and  are  taken  out.  while  tlie  knots 
and  resinous  matter  sink  and  are  carried  oft’  bv  an- 
other carrier  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  claim 
is  for  an  improved  method  of  simultaneously-  moist- 
ening and  assorting  the  clear  wood  chips  for  cook- 
ing in  the  dig-ester.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  using  his 
new  ]irocess,  the  machinery-  for  which  was  jiatented 
in  December,  successfully  in  the  mills  of  the  Katah- 
din  Pulp  A Paiier  Co  at  Linoln  of  which  he  is 
manager,  and  which  have  a cajiacitv  of  3u  tons  a 
day-. 
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■■^'EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

f'oy  /,'  vt'trrs  of  Corni'll. 

Sdfu'iti'rvii'f  [.  S'.  aiKt  Foreign  Patfiits: 

ilLtW  Consulting  Engineers. 

3 I ■)  9 BeeUman  St.,  New  York. 
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partment. Foreman,  Inspector, 
and  Repairer;  and  especial W for - 
inventors  of  car  -Appliances. J 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per ' 
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NEW  YORK. 


$25.00 
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will  be  givep  tOj  any-  per- 
son whd  first  sends  Dsi 
the  name  of  a town  wanting  fire  apparatus, 
and  we  will  sell  them. 

Racine  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Racine,  Wis. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  reaUzed  by  RatentjjJg  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  forming  the  AustraHan  Colonies^  viz..  Victoria";  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia.  Queensland,  New  2eat^d”anc^i,Tasmania. 

George  G.  Turri.  Registered  Patent  Agent, •-|>f^Ielbourne  who  is  known  throughout  the  world 
^s  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  dating  thfe  last  0 vears  obtained  an  nntisually  large  num- 
ber of  Patents, ^=or  American  itiN'entors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  eniplo,ved  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainl.v  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectively  before  Austraiiaii  capitalists.! 
with  whom  he  Js  in  touch,  and  has  tiegotiatedymany  liiiglil_v  important  and  jirofitable  sales  on  a 
purel.v  conimissiori  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instiuctions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
-is  required,  and  enclose  one  copy  pf  full  specifications  aiid,  (^i?-awings  to  GEORt^  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Buildiilg,  ^ Queen  ’ and'  -^Jourk^  ‘Streets,  ‘ Melbourne,'  Australiji.'  frdni  550  per  patent. 

See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washitigton.  Special 
ratjes  to  profession..  Correspondence  ijiyltjed,---  L 't  M ' ' j i . , ' ; 

’ lli'vehtors  HaWng  patent  tit^drn’eys  itr^Teiihested-'to  f^ir^waW  -i'n-stt^iAfiKms  iii  kll  cases'”  tiirbugh 
them,  that  course  being  to  in  venter's  best  interests.,  . . , 

—4 ■ Lf  3.  CQ  IT! ; . . .y  :(  Xjf-  TUiTt ! ...-■.-/..Af.fvi-.-V-.  ...--i....:-.. 

Your  plan  pqsrsf  is^'s  p,  g.rcpit  detpl  of  n'lcrif."  — 
flon.  Chauneey  M.  Deyew. 

^ wHAT  iklt  ^6u  WANT 
^ TO  KNOW? 

, .'cTu  1 1 ii  I.  , 71  ( ■ 1 j..:  - 

■ -»  _ Write  our  Departiuieiit  of  Research  and  ln- 

qitii',vi  estifbljsilietl;  Limitlei^.sjiOufGea 

, . of  ill  formation  throntrhout  tlie  world.  Minimum 

- fee,  Sl.iHJ,  must  accoinpanv  each  inquiry. 

...  , Associated  Trade  and  Industri.'il  Press, 

F • . ..c  • 'L.  Hi  . ^ 
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ELECTRICAL 
INVENTORS 


having  new  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  who  wish  to  learn 
what  other  workers  in  the  same  held  of  research  are  doing,  will 
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It  is  the  OXpYj  Po'pular.  Bris^drtly^  jWr.itt^hr  jX-q-n-lecynicak  . .y  -r 
vet  scientihcally  accurate,  ElectrlcaT  J-ourha'l  ntade  tor  Practical 
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Subscriiition,  $2.50  per  y'ear.  ; , p i 

SSauipie  copies  PREE;'  ' ' ' 'f-'  ^ ' ' 
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PATENTS. 


Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  & CO. 

606  r St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  0. 


CROWN  FOUNTAIN  AND  GOLD  PENS. 

' MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  Chiruyo. 
MIDWINTER  FAIR.  San  Francisco. 

CROWN  PEN  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

78  State  Street,  Chicago, 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO., 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Examinations  without  charge. 

Inventor's  Guides  free. 

J.  sc  HI  LTZliACH, 


'LECTRICITY  and, .THE  INVEXTjlVE  AGE  rvill  be  sent  qne  year  for  $2.75 
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Blue 

dependable  on  for  showing  changes  in  both  weatner  an<i  temperatute.  One 
of  the  biggest  bargains  in  our  list.  A handsome  thennometer. 
a glass  tube  containing  a chemical  preparation  which  rises  and  tails  b}  act- 
ion of  the  atmosphere,  foretelling  correctly  all  changes  in  the  weather. 
Tltis  is  a-'-new  style  storm  glasstaud  the  most  reliajile  being  in 

5se  in  adl  ^nal  Bervickkmtoiis'.  The  feti^hte«t*huni:fiii  the  atmhsphei-e  m 
some  wav  affects  this  glass.  The  tliermometer  is  also  of  the  best  quahtw 
Both  are  enclosed  in  a stand  with  ■walnut  top  and  bottojn  and  blue  and  gut 
back.  On  eithen  side  is  also  a strong  metal  bar  giving  the  whole  great 
'strenffth  atid  ddding  to  itfe  appe^&ince. ' AltoffeUier  rt  is  a, -most  remarkable 
combination  fof  tire  prh^dnd  we  7ak;e  preasureUn  dfferihff  it  to  our  patrons 
This  4s  not  one  of  the  many  cheap  combinations, of  which  the  maN\et-is 
flooded  which^are  neither  goodfororiiamentor  use  and  can  never  be^re- 

lied  upon  to  forecast  either-ffidWeather  oRin  fact  aiw  thdit:  else.  ' 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  depend  on  the  ■v\'eather  Bureau  repoirs  as 

. ut c rto n TYi o L'Ck  hie  r»r  nf>i*  totp- 

every  per 
cast  and  ■ ^ 

the  ■weather,  vyv.mi^u^ 
intosh  or  a pair  of  summer  shoes  and  a costly  dress.  T)on  t take  an}  mou 
chances  about  thQ'VeutiaeTjbut  be  pre-pap^d/  ; Eaxhlonepacjte.ii  securely  in 
a n^t  bos's'd  that-fliey^n  be'mAilefi  up"  tvithouf  any  fear  of  getting  broken 

or  damaged.  Postage  10c.  Price  3'^c*  Each;  !iS3*00  l>oz. 

'.v„'  '-.f  - ) '/ 


Meclianician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models' for  Patents  and  Exiieriments. 

Electrical  and  Meteorolo-rical  liisirunieius 
aud  lijfht  machinery  oteyert-  description  made 
to'  order. 

713  6th  St..  N.  tv.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KEKCXKIC  EIQHT 

FOR  THE  NECKTIE. 

$1.50. 

Complele  with  Potveifiil  Pocket  Battery  ant 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lapip  an  Efficient  Beauty. 
Batlerv  3 1-2  by  3-4  bt'  1 3-4  inches. 

’ ■This  elesraiit  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
saiisfactory.  and  every  part  is  fruaranteed. 
Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  tba 
is'etiiblfenratical,  or  anybody  who  appreciates 
real  noveltv.  can,  bv  orderintf  now.  secure 
complete  ohi  fit  for  Si.50.  Order  at  once  of 
• • the  INVENTIVE  AGE. 

AVasliincton.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 


GEO.  M.  SLYE, 

(ieiuTiil  Collector  of  Bills  iuid  Claims, 

Inventive  Age  HFdg,  8th  and  H Sts., 

, Washingtox,  D.  C. 
Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 
rKLKI'HONE  1516. 


of  someihiriL''  newand  pro- 
tect the  invention  with  a 
GOOD  patent.  That's  the 
way  others  have  acquired 
wealth.  Costs  nothing-  to 
try.  Names  of  inventors 
wanted.  Send  for  reU'ible  lios  to  inventors,  to 
INA  ENTIX  E .LGE  E.XTENT  HEKEAU, 
Pub's  "Inventive  Age,”)  Washi  ngton,  D.  C 
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Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Cassiek's  Mag-azine  for  April  contains  an  inter- 
esting illustrated  article,  from  the  pen  of  Nelson  W. 
Perry,  E.  M. , on  “Electric  Traction  in  City  Streets." 
The  systems  in  vogue  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
are  full}' explained  and  the  relative  merits  of  the 
trollv  and  conduit  s3'stems  elaborated  upon. 

The  illustration  presented  nerewith  is  only  one  of 
twenty  or  more  incorporated  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion but  is  selected  for  reproduction  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  ad- 
vancing civilization  in  the  black  continent. 

Cape  Tow'll  is  a city  of  about  100. hOO  people  and 


sition  w'ithout  the  fulminate  are  slipped  over  the 
end  of  the  match  and  pushed  up  to  the  head. 


Jurisdiction  of  Coui'ts  in  Patent  Causes. 

The  President  has  approved  fl.  R.  10,201,  defining 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts 
in  cases  brought  for  the  infring'ement  of  letters 
patent.  The  act  as  apjiroved  is  as  follow's  : “That 
in  suits  brought  for  the  infring'ement  of  letters 
patent  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  law'  or  in  equity,  in  the  district 
of  w'hich  the  defendant  is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  any 
district  in  which  the  defenda nt,  w'hether  a person, 
partnersliip  or  corporation,  sliall  have  committed 


Action  of  Submerged  Guns. 

In  an  under-w'ater  shooting  experiment  w'hicli 
w'as  made  a short  time  ago  at  Portsmouth.  Eng-- 
land,  a stage  w'as  erected  in  the  harbor  w'ithin  the 
tide  mark,  and  on  this  a 110-jiound  Armstrong  g'Un 
W'as  mounted.  This  w'as  loaded  and  aimed  at  a 
target  during-  low-  tide.  A few-  hours  after,  w-hen 
the  gun  and  the  targ-et  were  both  covered  w'itli 
w'ater  to  a depth  of  six  feet,  the  gun  was  fired  elec- 
trically. There  were  tw-o  targ-ets,  but  only  one 
W'as  erected  for  this  special  experiment,  the  other 
being-  the  hull  of  an  old  vessel,  w-hich  lay  directlv 
behind  the  targ-et  in  rang-e  of  the  ball.  The  target 


OVERHEAD  TKOLLEV  SYS'l'EM  STREET  CAR  IX  CAPE  'TdtVX.  AIloicA. 


w'hile  a larg'e  percentag-e  of  the  population  are 
black  many  of  the  natives  possess  a superior  order 
of  intelligence  and  have  cultivated  tastes  quite  as 
aesthetic  as  our  English  cousins  who  predominate. 
It  is  W'ithal  a cosmopolitan  city  and  not  a few-  Ameri- 
cans find  the  climate  and  the  commercial  environ- 
ments such  as  to  challenge  their  admiration  and 
permanent  residence.  The  city  possesses  all  mod- 
ern improvements  and  the  city  hall  and  some  other 
public  building's  rank  w'ith  the  reallv  fine  edifices 
of  the  w'orld. 


For  the  purpose  of  converting-  ordinary  matches 
into  fuses,  rings  made  of  the  ordinarv  fuse  compo- 


acts  of  infringement  and  have  a regular  and  estab- 
lished place  of  business.  If  such  suit  is  brought  in 
a district  of  w'hich  the  defendant  is  not  an  inhabi- 
tant. but  in  W'hich  such  defendant  has  a regular  and 
established  place  of  business,  service  of  iirocess. 
summons,  or  subpcena  upon  the  defendant  may  be 
made  by  service  upon  the  agent  or  agents  engaged 
in  conducting-  such  business  in  the  district  in  which 
suit  is  brought.  “ 


Grow  th  of  Street  Railw-ays. 

In  no  citv  is  the  grow'th  of  the  street  railw-ay 
systeii’s  more  marked  than  in  Chicago.  In  1859  it 
was  possible  to  ride  but  one  mile  for  5 cents  ; now- 
one  can  ride  25  miles  for  5 cents. 


itself  W'as  onlv  tw-enty-rive  feet  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  ,g'un.  It  W'as  composed  of  oak  beam.-,  and 
planks  and  w-a.'  about  tw-enty-one  inch.es  thick.  To 
the  hull  of  the  vessel,  in  direct  rang-e  with  the  gun 
a 3-inch  thickness  of  boiler  plate  w-as  riveted.  On 
all  these — the  oak  targ-et.  the  boiler  plates,  and  the 
hull— the  effect  of  the  shot  from  the  submerg-ed 
gun  was  startling^.  The  target  jiroper  was  pierced 
throu.g-h  and  throug'h.  and  the  boiler  iron  target 
w-as  broken  into  pieces  and  driven  into  its  '■  back- 
ing-. “ the  ball  jiassiiyg  through  both  sides  of  the 
vessel,  making'-  a hug-e  hole  throug'h  which  the 
W'ater  poured  in  torrents.  The  exneriment  was  an 
entire  success,  and  w-as  held  to  demonstrate  very 
satisf actorily  the  feasibility  of  placing  submerged 
guns  in  harbors  in  time  of  w-ar  as  a protection 
against  an  enemy's  ships. 
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ScjMETniNc.;  of  the  value  of  New  York  surface  rail- 
way franchises  may  be  learned  from  the  trouble  the 
Fifth  and  Eightli  avenue  lines  are  just  now  experi- 
encing- in  their  efforts  to  substitute  electricity  (con- 
duit) for  horse  power.  Technical  objectiotis  are 
made  to  stay  proceedings  pending-  a decision  on 
the  proposition  of  a wealthy  importer,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Braker.  He  offers  to  pay  the  city  $1,000,000  cash 
for  each  of  the  franchises,  pa}'  to  each  company  the 
original  cost  of  construction,  with  10  per  cent  added, 
and  hereafter  pay  the  city  5 per  cent  of  the  gross 
income,  which  he  figures  out  will  amount  to  a round 
$50,000  per  year  for  each  road. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a special  edition 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturer  of  Toronto  will  be 
issued  containing-  the  full  text  of  the  tariff'  bills  'of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  are 
enacted  into  laws,  tog-ether  with  the  Briti.5h  taritf. 
This  special  edition  will  possess  uniejne  and  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  advantages  as  an  advertising- 
medium  to  all  those  who  desire  to  have  their  busi- 
ness brought  to  the  attention  of  the  managers  of 
thousands  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  Hour  and  lumber  mills,  coal  and  g-old 
mines,  engine  and  boiler  shops,  machine  shops, 
electric  lig-hting  and  street  railway  stations,  bicycle 
factories,  etc.,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Railroad  Car  Jour- 
nal that  a palatial  car  be  built  for  the  use  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  a good  one.  An 
entire  train  ought  to  be  constructed  and  every  con- 
venience that  inventive  genius  can  suggest  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  construction  and  furnishing-s. 
In  this  matter  old  Mexico  is  already  ahead  of  us. 
The  car  building  firm  of  Barney  & Smith,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  now  at  work  on  an  entire  “presidential 
train”  for  the  use  of  the  president  of  Mexico.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  does  not  travel  much 
as  a rule  but  when  he  does  take  a trip  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  have  some  railroad  magnate 
place  his  own  private  car  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 


On  March  30th  a patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  S.  V. 
Essick,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  a battery  for  gener- 
ating electricity  from  heat.  The  inventor  states 
that,  with  five  cells  contained  in  a case  occupying 
less  than  one  foot,  he  generates  a current  equal  to 
75  watts,  and  that  each  cell  yields  one  volt  and  more 
than  15  amperes.  To  increase  the  output  it  is  only 
necessary  to  enlarg-e  the  cell.  The  new  generator 
consists  of  an  outer  conducting  case,  ordinarily 
copper,  a more  po.sitive  metal  suspended  therein,  an 
electrolyte  of  water  and  sulphate  of  copper,  a means 
of  feeding  a salt  of  copper,  and  a source  of  external 
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heat.  The  heat  employed  is  simply  what  is  required 
to  raise  the  liquid  in  the  cell  to  180  degrees,  after 
which  a very  diminutive  amount  is  sufficient  to  keep 
it  at  that  point.  The  immediate  fields  for  the  gen- 
erator are  for  running  all  kinds  of  light  machinery 
— sewing  machines,  machinists’  lathes,  fans,  den- 
tists' and  jewelers'  lathes  for  isolated  light  plants, 
launches,  etc.,  etc.  The  device  being  simple  and 
inexpensive,  it  is  expected  to  meet  with  a popular 
demand. 

In  the  IMelbourne  Age  ten  years  ago  a communi- 
cation appeared  from  the  pen  of  George  G.  Turri, 
the  patent  expert,  complaining  strongly  of  the 
scandalous  stagnation  in  issuing  records  from  the 
Australian  patent  offices,  then  seven  years  in 
arrears.  The  condition  now  seems  to  be  still  worse 
and  nothing  but  universal  agitation  of  the  matter 
-\vill  bring  relief  from  inventors  and  their  backers. 
A recent  issue  of  the  Melbourne  Ag-e  comments  on 
this  condition  of  affairs  in  the  following  forcible 
manner:  “There  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing- better  patent  legislation  if  the  higher  officials 
watchfully  exerted  tliemselves.  In  sterility,  the  Vic- 
torian administration  is  supreme.  The  convenience 
of  inventors  is  not  made  an  object,  nor  the  sweeping 
away  of  objectionable  rules.  These  are  enforced  in 
no  other  country  in  the  world  in  the  harsh,  tyrani- 
cal  manner  which  prevails  in  Victoria,  where, 
seemingly,  an  object  is  to  give  the  maximum  of 
trouble.  As  to  stagnation  in  publishing  patent 
records,  Victoria  is  the  shocking  example,  though 
all  the  colonies  are  miserably  neglectful.  Nearly 
every  Commissioner  or  Registrar  of  Patents  in 
Australia  (not  one  of  whom  we  personally  blame) 
is  also  engaged  in  some  other  totally  different  Gov- 
ernment office  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and 
has  not  the  time  to  remove  his  own  ignorance  of 
patent  laws  and  administration  of  such  countries  as 
England,  Canada,  and  the  States,  let  alone  tlie  sub- 
sequent setting  of  his  own  patent  office  in  order. 
This  should  not  be.  Even  if  subordinate  officials 
had  the  authority  and  the  ability  we  should  soon 
see  a different  state  of  affairs.  The  officials  have 
merits,  of  course,  even  apart  from  frock  coats  and 
top  hats;  but  what  of  these?  We  must  judge  a tree 
by  its  fruit.s — not  by  its  leaves,  trunk,  and  roots." 

Senator  H.vnsbkough  is  receiving  requests  from 
those  newspapers  having  stock  in  some  syndicate 
or  prize  offering- patent  and  jiension  claim  ag-ency  in 
Washington  not  to  urge  the  passage  of  his  bill  to 
protect  inventors  from  the  fraudulent  and  mislead- 
ing practices  ot  patent  attorneys.  Every  inventor 
should  not  only  thank  Senator  Hansbrough  for  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf  but  should  urge  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  his  state  to  work  and  vote 
for  the  speedy  passage  of  the  measure  in  question, 
no  class  of  citizens  in  the  world  are  beset  by  so 
many  and  such  cunning  and  persistent  sharks  as 
inventors. 


The  commissioner  of  patents  has  had  a large 
number  of  cases  called  to  his  attention  in  which  ex- 
aminers and  others  in  his  office  were  reduced  during 
the  last  administration  for  no  reason,  it  is  claimed 
except  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  room  for  demo- 
crats in  the  higher  grades.  Commissioner  Butter- 
worth  will  shortly  consider  these  cases,  and  in  all 
instances  in  which  he  is  satisfied  that  an  injustice 
lias  been  done  he  will  restore  examiners  and  others 
who  were  reduced  to  their  old  places.  Many  of 
these  cases  are  those  of  ex-Union  soldiers. 


A Trout  Run  client  writes  for  information  but 
as  only  the  initials  “G,  B.  P.”  are  signed  to  the 
letter  it  is  held  for  the  full  address. 


A newly  patented  sail  for  bicycles  is  made  of  can- 
vass, fastened  to  a light  frame  attached  to  the  rear 
hub  and  the  saddle  post  of  the  wheel  and  extending 
upward  like  a pair  of  wings,  high  enough  to  be  top- 
heavy  and  blow  the  rider  over  in  a strong  wind. 


Among  the  many  new  devices  to  assist  the  blind, 
one  of  the  best  is  a typewriter  in  -which  the  keys 
have  raised  letters  and  which  punctures  the  paper 
with  either  letters  or  dots  contained  in  one  of  the 
blind  alphabets. 


To  Protect  Inventors. 

Every  inventor  in  the  United  States  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Senator  Hansbrough  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  introduction  of  a bill  in  the  United 
States  senate  which  if  passed,  asit  probably  will  be, 
will  protect  inventors  fro:n  a number  of  patent 
sharks  who  have  been  fattening  on  them  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  Inventive  Age  has  always 
taken  strong  grounds  against  this  really  iniquitous 
work  and  proposes  to  prosecute  the  good  work  as 
long  as  there  is  a patent  shark  left  to  fatten  on  the 
innocent  inventor.  This  journal  has  persistently 
warned  the  inventors  of  the  United  States  against 
these  institutions,  but  as  we  have  often  said  the 
American  inventor  like  the  rest  of  the  American 
public  seem  to  relish  being  humbug-ged,  and  so  they 
continue  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  these  sharks 
and  waste  there  hard  earned  money  on  schemes  that 
are  fradulent,  deceptive  and  createdonly  for  money 
getting  purposes.  The  follo-^ving  is  Senator  Hans- 
brough’s  bill  in  full: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
g-ress  assembled.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation, 
eng-aged  in  procuring  and  prosecuting  patent  claims 
to  offer  or  award  to  their  business  correspondents 
or  clients  any  gift,  prize,  or  chance  to  win  one, 
medal  of  honor,  certificate  of  stock,  or  any  other 
article  or  thing  of  real  or  supposed  value,  intrinsic 
or  otherwise:  and  any  person  or  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  for 
each  offense  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  applications  for  patents  which 
may  hereafter  be  filed  by  or  through  an  attorney, 
or  any  person  representing  himself  as  such,  shall 
be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  such  attorney  or 
person  that  he  has  not  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  that  false  swearing 
thereto  shall  constitute  perjury. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  g-overnment 
has  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  receive  fees  for  or 
on  account  of  devices  already  patented  in  the  United 
States  the  amounts  thereof  shall  be  promptly  re- 
funded to  the  respective  payees. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall, 
as  early  as  practicable,  prescribe  and  promulgate 
rules  for  the  admission  and  disbarment  of  attorneys 
practicing  before  the  Patent  Office,  said  rules  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


Another  step  in  the  protection  of  labor  has  been 
made  in  Great  Britain,  that  still  carries  the  pen- 
nant of  the  word  in  industrial  reforms.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  truck  act,  the  power  of  the  employer 
to  inflict  unlimited  fines,  or  to  make  unlimited 
deductions  in  respect  of  bad  work,  or  for  materials 
to  be  used  as  a means  for  the  workmen’s  work,  was 
not  amenable  to  legal  protest  or  restriction.  It  is 
proposed  to  remedy  this  possible  abuse  of  power. 
Fines  are  not  to  be  absoulutely  prohibited,  nor  is 
an  employer  forbidden  to  sell  g-oods  or  material  to 
his  workmen,  deducting  the  same  from  his  wages, 
but  the  law  steps  in  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
imposition.  A like  revision  of  some  old  customs  in 
this  matter  of  fines  and  pluck-me  stores  might  not 
be  amiss  this  side  of  the  herring  pond. 


The  deposits  in  the  saving  banks  of  some  of  the 
older  states  during  the  year  1896  are  hardly  in  favor 
of  the  theory  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country 
are  more  or  less  pauperized  and  insolvent.  In  the 
New  England  states,  especially,  the  evidences  of 
thrift  and  economy  are  more  distinctly  marked. 
Nor  is  New  York  left  in  the  lurch,  deposits  in  that 
state  amounting  to  $26,412,384.  It  is  true  that  times 
have  been  dull,  and  wages  comparatively  low,  but 
that  enough  margin  of  pay  has  been  left  above  the 
cost  of  living  is  demonstrated  by  the  figuers  of  bank 
deposits.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  of  savings 
in  such  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
amounts  to  $718,176,888.  In  this  instance,  labor  has 
not  been  going  to  the  dog-s,but  to  the  savings  bank. 


To  prevent  the  spraying  of  water  as  it  is  dis- 
charged fro  .11  a spigot  a guard  with  a reduced  lower 
end  is  fitted  over  the  end  of  the  spigot,  the  upper 
end  having  rubber  washers  to  prevent  leakage  and 
the  interior  containing  two  wire  gauze  diaphrams 
through  which  the  water  flows. 

A recently  patented  safety  check  for  banks  has 
coupons  attached  to  the  upper  edge  and  each  end, 
representing  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, the  larger  coupons  being  detached  until  the 
larger  amount  is  reached,  when  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  check. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE. 


The  Lottery  System  as  Applied  to  Patent  Practice. 

We  publish  on  another  pag-e  an  abstract  of  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  Albert  Scheible  before  the  Chicago 
Electrical  Association.  In  it  the  subject  of  patents 
is  considered  from  the  ethical  and  isractical  stand- 
point, and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author 
are  at  once  conservative  and  just.  The  article  is 
most  timely,  for  in  this  country  the  need  of  a reform 
of  patent  practices  in  certain  directions  was  never 
more  urgent  than  now. 

Two  or  three  factors  underlie  the  relation  of 
inventor  and  patent  attorney,  factors  similar  to 
many  which  are  discernible  in  other  relations  of 
life.  The  inventor  requires  good  service;  his  work 
must  be  executed  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and 
such  work  has  to  be  paid  for.  Any  system  which 
purports  to  give  such  service  for  other  than  ade- 
quate compensation,  by  that  fact  makes  itself  an 
object  of  suspicion.  Impartiality  must  characterize 
the  solicitor's  work.  No  human  being  can  pro- 
nounce upon  the  merits  of  an  untried  device,  and 
the  attorney,  among  the  manv  subjects  for  patents 
which  are  placed  in  his  hands,  must  have  no 
favorites. 

The  attorney,  therefore,  must  hold  a definite  busi- 
ness relation  to  the  inventor  and  the  latter  must 
feel  that  he  is  getting  in  the  services  of  a thoroughly 
competent  solictor  the  best  value  for  his  expendi- 
ture of  thought,  time  and  monev-  His  view  of  the 
case  eliminates  side  issues.  Flattery  of  the  inven- 
tor and  the  skillful  raising  of  his  expectations, 
totiching  his  vahitv  and  his  desire  of  pecuniary 
returns  by  specious  promises,  should  not  form  part 
of  the  transactions. 

I'^nfortunately,  the  hard  working  necessarily 
imaginative  inventor  has  long  been  a subject  for 
attack  by  a class  of  patent  attorneys  who  applv  all 
the  methods  of  commercial  life  to  getting  monev 
out  of  him.  They  will  give  no  honest  opinion  as  to 
the  possible  patentability  of  a device,  because  their 
first  and  only  thought  concerns  their  fees.  These 
can  only  be  earned  by  bringing  the  case  before  the 
Patent  Office,  and  any  doubts  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor  must  be  overcome  bj'  persuasion.  He  must 
be  made  immediate  use  of,  and  his  invention  is 
mature,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  unprofessional 
solicitor,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  enticed  into  the  office 
to  yield  a return  in  fees. 

Every  non  and  then  a peculiarly  llagrant  example 
of  unprofessional  practice  comes  to  the  surface  and 
seems  to  cast  a shadow  on  the  whole  profession. 

Thus  a firm  of  patent  solictors  may  convert  their 
business  into  a lottery  svstem,  and  undertake  to 
persuade  inventors  to  submit  themselves  and  their 
inv'entions  to  a chance  competition.  A system  of 
prize  awards  for  assumed  meritorious  invention,  a 
system  including  cash  awards  and  silver  medals, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  has  actuallv  been  inaugu- 
rated by  a concern  of  patent  solictors.  Periodically 
the  cash  prize  is  given  for  the  “most  meritorious 
and  simplest  invention." 

Only  one  inventor  gets  the  prize,  and  for  the  con- 
solation of  his  less  fortunate  brethren  silver  medals 
are  issued  galore.  These  medals  are  cheap  affairs, 
but  they  are  calculated  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  the 
thoughtless. 

Should  such  an  institution  as  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Institute,  of 
New  York,  or  other  association  of  that  character 
issue  medals  for  real  merit,  there  would  be  some 
discernible  raison  d’etre.  The  impartiality  of  the 
judgment  and  the  purity  of  the  motives  underlying 
the  establishment  of  such  a competition  would  be 
evident  as  there  would  be  no  oblique  motive  discer- 
nible. But  in  the  case  we  cite,  it  is  a firm  of  pri- 
vate patent  solicitors  who,  in  order  to  boom  their 
own  business,  offer  these  prizes,  which  are  paid  for 
indirectly  by  the  inventor. 

The  value  and  significance  of  the  award,  even  of 
the  grand  prize,  may,  however,  be  gaged  by  the 
fact  that  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  these  attorneys  to  prevent  such  a result, 
the  invention  for  which  the  prize  was  awarded  is 
rejected  ar  times  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  pat- 
ent refused. 

The  motives  of  the  system  are  so  clear  that  little 
sympathy  seems  due  those  who  sufi'er  by  it. 

The  reduction  of  the  profession  of  patent  attorney 
to  the  low  grade  marked  by  this  lottery  system  is  to 
be  greatly  deplored.  The  cheap  medals  and  insig- 
nificant cash  prizes,  the  publishing  of  portraits  of 
the  victims  in  a cheap  journal,  under  the  same  con- 
trol, are  simply  ‘■chromos,’’  with  which  to  attract 
customers.  They  combine  patent  soliciting  with 
alleged  patent  selling  and  promoting,  and  sugar 
the  whole  with  foolish  awards. 

The  evils  of  such  practice  are  great.  The  inven- 
tor has  always  been  at  a disadvantage  in  the  busi- 


ness world,  as  his  habits  of  thoug-ht,  as  set  forth  in 
the  lecture  above  referred  to,  are  not  always  those 
requisite  for  pecuniary  success.  The  metliods  we 
have  described  are  adapted  simpl)'  to  lead  him  on  by 
appealing  to  the  gambler's  spirit  inhuman  nature. 
What  is  the  cure  and  how  are  practices  such  as 
those  we  have  described  to  be  prevented? 

After  an  inventor  has  secured  a patent  his  stand- 
ing in  the  federal  courts  protects  him.  but  his  path 
to  the  patent  office  need.'-  guarding.  The  establish- 
ment of  a patent  bar,  long  since  and  frequently 
advocated,  would  seem  the  least  that  should  be  done 
for  the  protection  of  inventors  from  men  of  the 
class  we  speak  of.  At  present  the  patent  solicitor 
is  nearly  exempt  from  supervision,  the  patent  com- 
missioner having  the  rig-ht  to  suspend  him  from 
practice  for  only  the  worst  and  most  obviously  dis- 
honorable practices  which  come  under  his  personal 
cognizance  after  the  case  is  filed  in  the  patent 
office.  The  raising  of  the  standing  of  the  patent 
solicitor  to  a high  professional  level  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  character  of  the  profession  is  a ques- 
tion of  the  first  importance.  The  establishment  of 
a patent  bar,  subject  to  proper  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion b3’  the  commissioner  of  patents,  would  at  once 
do  away  with  the  evils  described.  iSIeanwhile  the 
inventor  can  protect  himself  to  some  extent  by  con- 
signing suspicious  firms  to  the  oblivion  which  thev 
richly  deserve. — Scientific  American. 


Bicycles  in  Germany  in  I897. 

Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  writes  to  the 
Department  of  State: 

Germanv's  bicycle  business  in  1897  is  to  beat  all 
previous  records.  Great  preparations  are  being 
made  to  meet  enormous  demands:  most  of  the  fac- 
tories that  failed  last  year  to  meet  demands  have 
doubled  capacity  and  output.  Estimates  say  that 
each  concern,  and  of  these  there  are  a g-reat  many 
in  the  Empire,  will  deliver  20.000  to  40,000  wheels. 
Although  orders  up  to  capacitv.  for  deliver^'  in  1897, 
have  been  booked,  the  demands  for  good  wheels  is 
increasing  every  day.  One  company  near  Nurem- 
berg send  away  weekly  eight  double  car  loads,  or 
1,000  wheels.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  get  a good, 
fair-priced  American  wheel  on  this  market,  say  one 
worth  from  ;s50  to  S75,  a big  business  can  be  built 
up.  ASlOO  wheel  won't  do  it,  and  any  effort  to  push 
such  or  to  put  them  on  the  Empire’s  markets,  e.xcept 
in  certain  circles  of  Berlin,  Breslau.  Dresden, 
Frankfort,  etc.,  will  fail.  Good,  light,  substantial, 
neatly  finished  wheels  at  $50  to  $75  will  sell. 
F reights  to  Hamburg-  or  Bremen  can  be  easily 
ascertained  in  New  York;  freig-hts  from  Bremen  or 
Hamburg  to  Chemnitz  average  3-90  marks  (93  cents) 
per  100  kilograms  {220.46  pounds).  Duties:  Polished, 
finished,  per  100  kilog-rams  (220.46  pounds).  10  to  20 
marks  ($2.38  to  $4.75);  with  parts  of  wood,  b marks. 
I may  say  that  no  article  in  the  long  list  of  those 
taxed  is  so  indefinitely  dealt  with  as  bicycles. 
Whether  a purpose  lies  behind  this  fact,  I can  not 
say.  Duties,  however,  are  not  high  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  That  they  are  in  no  way  protective  is 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  wheels  that  come 
from  England  and  other  countries  A bicvcle-lamp 
factory  near  Chemnitz  is  to  turn  out  200,099  lamps 
or  lanterns  in  1897.  Shops  for  parts  are  as  busy  as 
they  can  be.  Five  years  ag-o,  the  most  sanguine 
had  no  idea  of  such  enormous  development.  One 
concern  in  this  citv,  that  four  years  ago  had  fortv 
or  fifty  hands,  has  hundreds  now.  The  best  way  to 
work  this  market,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  send 
parts  and  put  them  together  over  here,  thus  saving 
enormously  in  freight  rates. 


Electricity  on  the  Chicago  Alley  Elevated. 

Steam  power  is  to  be  superseded  by  electricity  as 
motive  power  of  the  Chicag-o  Alley  "L"  The  road 
will  also  be  connected  with  the  Union  loop  and  will 
carry  passengers  into  the  downtown  districts  instead 
of  leaving  them  at  Congress  street.  It  is  designed 
to  make  trains  run  almost  as  fast  as  those  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  Engineers  are  at  work  on  specifi- 
cations for  bids  on  equipping  the  road  with  elec- 
tricity. The  plant  will  be  ready  in  six  months,  if 
present  plans  are  carried  out.  Fifty  motors  will  be 
built  for  the  road  by  Sargent  A Lundy  at  a cost  of 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000.  The  coaches  now  in 
use  are  to  be  reconstructed.  Other  changes  and  the 
electric  plant  will  cost  $1.000, COO.  A third  rail  will 
be  used.  To  make  it  a more  formidable  rival  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  President  Leslie  Carter  and  other 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Alley  "L"  will  make 
the  passenger-cars  comfortable  to  a point  of  luxur- 
iousness,  and  will  cause  trains  to  be  run  almost  as 
frequently  as  street  cars. 


Barbed  wire  for  fences  is  made  cheaper  bv  a new 
process,  in  which  the  barbs  are  stamped  out  of  the 
center  of  a flat  strip  of  metal  as  it  runs  through  the 
machine,  the  barbs  being  so  formed  that  when  the 
ends  of  two  wires  are  brought  tog-ether  by  a screw 
to  raise  or  lower  the  platform  as  desired,  the  whole 
resting  on  an  auxiliary  truck  when  not  in  use. 


What  Makes  .Niagara  Falls  Power? 

What  makes  Niagara  Falls  Power  possible  i.-  Un- 
fact  that  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Michigan.  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  with  a combined  areii  of 
ninety  thousand  square  miles,  ^vhich  are  the  reser- 
voirs of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  of  water  shed,  are  situated  -Iv  .0,,,. 
dred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  great  volume  o; 
water  falling  over  the  vast  territory  ffows  on  i- 
natural  course  to  the  Atlantic  (Ocean  with  but  .1 
slight  descent  until  it  is  brought  into  the  nari(,v,- 
Niagara  River,  when,  in  the  rapids  jusi  above  tlie 
falls,  it  declines  fifty-five  feet  and  then  with  a 
sing-le  plung-e  drops  into  the  abyss,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  below.  Eminent  engineers  have 
computed  that  two  hundred  and  sevent3--fi ve  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  water  pass  over  the  falls  every 
second,  L-epresenting-  in  theoretical  energ-y  over  six 
million  horse  power. 

The  idea  of  capturing  this  vast  power  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  industrial  uses  had  for  manj-  years 
been  considered,  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that  defi- 
nite steps  were  taken  to  bring  it  about,  and  in  the 
short  period  of  less  than  six  j-ears  this,  the  g--reatest 
eng-ineering  feet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  became 
an  accomplished  fact : part  of  the  power  is  now 
operating  the  street  railways  of  Buffalo.  22  miles 
away.  Althoug-h  man3'  fragmentarv  articles  re- 
grardii-ig  the  scheme  have  been  publislied,  verv  few 
peo-ole  Slave  any  more  than  a faint  idea  of  the  mag^- 
nitude  of  the  plan,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  to 
obtain  some  450.000  horse  power,  which  is  to  be 
distributed  electricalh-  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Appreciating  the  immense  industrial  importance 
of  this  fact,  the  proprietors  of  Cassier’s  Magazine 
have  spared  no  labor  or  expense  in  assembling-  .'ill 
the  important  data  incident  to  the  work  from  its 
inception  and  the  result  is  a Niagara  Power  Num- 
ber. comprising-  224  pages  of  text  with  about  200 
illustrations,  making  a magazine  three  times  the 
size  of  the  usual  issue,  and  undoubtedh-  the  largest 
and  most  important  engineering  publication  ever 
issued. 


Artificial  Diamonds. 

Diamonds  of  a ver^-  small  size  have  been  produced 
artificiallj'  heretofore,  but  no  one  has  as  j-et  suc- 
ceeded in  producing-  large  ones.  (Mr.  E.  Movat 
claims  to  have  discovered  a new  process  b_v  which 
to  produce  diamonds  of  large  dimensions.  In  prin- 
ciple, his  process  is  about  the  same  as  the  one 
already  invented  b_v  others,  and  that  is  to  obtain 
crj'stallized  carbon  out  of  iron  and  coal,  by  means 
of  high  pressure  and  high  temperature.  Yet  there 
is  some  improvement  in  the  (Movat  process  as 
regards  the  technical  operation.  Pulverized  coal, 
iron  chips,  and  liquid  carbonic  acid  are  placed  in  a 
steel  tube  and  hermeticalU'  sealed.  The  contents 
are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric  arc 
light  b_Y  means  of  two  electrodes  introduced  into 
the  tube.  The  iron  liquefies,  is  then  saturated  bv 
part  of  the  pulverized  coal,  at  the  same  time  the 
liquid  carbonic  acid  evaporates,  thereby  creating 
an  enormous  pressure  on  the  mixture  of  iron  and 
coal.  This  pressure  ag-ain  considerably  increases 
the  dissolution  of  the  coal  in  the  liquid  iron.  While 
the  mixture  is  cooling,  the  carbon  crystallizes  partly 
in  the  form  of  real  diamonds  and  partly  in  the  form 
of  similar  stones.  These  crystals  are  then  seg-reg-ated 
b^'  dissolving  the  iron  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 
The  mixture.  b\'  the  above  method,  remains  under 
high  pressure  during-  the  operation  of  the  electric 
current,  while  bv  other  methods  the  pressure  is 
obtained  later  on  only  by  means  of  the  rapid  cool- 
ing process  of  the  crucible. 


A Punctograph. 

Albert  Swindler  has  invented  a “punctog-rapli." 
or  point-writer  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  it  being  de- 
signed to  use  either  the  New  York  or  Braille  sys- 
tems. The  main  rectangular  supporting  frame  ha>, 
a pair  of  carriag-e  track  rods  secured  to  the  upper 
ends  of  the  standards,  a rectangular  carriage  frame 
with  two  pairs  of  rollers  reciprocally  adapted  to 
travel  longitudinallv  on  the  track  rods,  a rear  frame 
piece  provdded  with  tlie  system  point-chang-er,  a 
bell  signal  mechanism  fixed  between  the  rear  stand- 
ards of  the  supporting-  frame,  a front  frame  piece 
with  a g-oose-neck  jn-ojection  secured  between  the 
front  elev-ation  of  the  supporting  frame,  and  a sig- 
nal rod  rig-idl_v  fastened  in  the  supporting  frame, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming-  an  oscillation  shaft  or 
axis  for  the  feed,  space  and  key  levers.  The  paper- 
feed,  and  line-spacing  mechanism  comprises  an  act- 
uating feed  roller,  an  auxiliary-  reciprocating  roller 
and  a line-spacing  rack-raising  lever.  The  punc- 
turingrods,  whicli  pierce  the  paper,  forming  raised 
characters  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the 
sentive  fingers  of  the  blind. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 


INVENTION  AND  RAILROADS. 

Evolution  of  the  Railroad  Car — The  Lincoln  Car  - 
The  Proposed  Presidential  Train. 

People  who  now  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  travel  in 
palace  cars  are  apt  to  forg-et — many  never  stop  to 


and  speed  and  comfort  were  still  in  the  mirage  of 
the  future. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Railroad  Car  Jour- 
nal we  are  enabled  to  present  herewith  interesting 
data  and  illustrations  showing  the  contrast  of  the 
modern  palace  car  and  the  highest  type  of  1864 — 


built  especially  for  President  Lincoln — the  acme 
of  the  car-builders’  art  at  that  time.  The  Lincoln 
car  is  still  in  existence  and  will  form  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  railway  exhibit  at  the  forthcom- 
ing Trans-Mississ’ppi  and  International  Exposition 
at  Omaha.  This  car  has  for  years  been  located  in 


think — that  the  comfortable  riiilway  coach  is  a mod- 
ern institution  and  that  the  safety  and  pleasures  of 
travel  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  this  and 
foreign  countries  are  due  wholly  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  present  century.  It  was  only  a little 
over  three  score  years  ago  (1831)  that  the  first  steam 
railway  train  was  run  in  this  country  on  the  short 
line  between  Albany  and  Schnectady,  The  coaches 
were  of  the  concord  type,  as  will  be  seen  by  a cut  of 
the  old  type  presented  herewith,  and  the  cost  to 
build  at  the  present  time  would  not  exceed  $100. 

Not  until  the  early  ‘60’s  was  any  marked  progress 
made  in  the  mode  of  railway  travel.  Improvements 
had  from  time  to  time  been  made,  but  “private” 
cars  and  sleeping  cars  were  practically  unknown 


INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  A MODERN  PALACE  CAR. 


an  obscure  corner  of  the  Omaha  yards  of  the  Union 
Pacific  car  shops  in  Omaha  and  subjected  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  elements.  This  car  was 
built  in  the  United  States  military  shops  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  in  1864,  by  B.  P.  Lamason,  master  car- 
builder,  and  was  probably  the  handsomest  railway 
coach  in  its  day.  This  coach  was  42  feet  long  and 
feet  wide,  and  during  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  used 
it  was  divided  into  three  compartments.  It  was 
entered  by  a door  which  opened  into  a narrow  pass- 
ageway extending  the  entire  length  of  the  car  along 
one  side.  From  the  passageway  doors  opened  into 
each  of  the  three  private  rooms.  The  room  in  one 
end  of  the  car  was  considerably  longer  than  the 
others,  and  was  furnished  with  a large  sofa  and 
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reclining-  chairs.  The  small  rooms  were  also  pro- 
vided with  sofa  and  reclining  chairs,  though  some- 
what inferior  to  those  in  the  large  room.  This 
larger  compartment  constituted  President  Lincoln’s 
office  and  study,  and  was  where  he  entertained  his 
guests^und  transacted  bus-iness  with  officials  of  the 
government  and  generals  of  the  army.  The  sofa 
was  a combination  affair,  and  was  made  of  unusual 
length  to  accommodate  the  elongated  form  of  the 
President.  It  was  used  as  a sofa  or  lounge  during 
the  day  and  at  night  could  be  adjusted  into  a double 
bed. 

The  car  was  considered  in  that  day  a triumph  of 
the  car-builder's  art.  The  walls  of  each  of  the  corn- 


built  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  lias 
been  widely  noticed oby  the  press  and  has  elicited 
much  favorable  comment.  Up  to  1860  onl3-  a few 
private  cars  had  been  built,  and  they  were  struc- 
trures  costing  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  ordinary 
passenger  car  of  that  period.  In  the  early  sixties, 
when  the  late  R.  X.  Rice  was  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  road  then  having 
less  than  300  miles  of  track,  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  age.  The  wild- 
est flight  of  fanc\'  did  not  then  picture  3,000  miles 
of  road  under  one  management,  though  today, 
twice,  and  even  three  times  3,000  miles  of  railroad 
are  operated  b\'  one  central  source  of  direction. 

In  the  subjugation  of  nature  to  man's  uses,  the 
material  work  of  civilization,  far  greater  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  sixty-five  years  than 


A couple  of  interior  views  of  tne  private  car 
“Ale.xandria."  are  herewith  jiresented.  This  is 
undoubtedlj-  one  of  the  finest  ever  built.  It  was 
built  for  President  McLeod  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad.  Nothing  which  has  so  far  been 
done,  even  for  rov-altv.  in  the  wav  of  p’-ivate  cars, 
equals  this  one.  It  is  not  rally  a veritable  pala-ce  on 
wheels,  but  was  built  in  every  part  as  slron-iv  a.s 
iron,  steel,  bronze,  and  the  best  uf  woods  r.  nid 
make  it. 

Diagrams  and  a perspective  view  rjf  the  ]iroposc- 
“Presidential"  car  are  also  presented  in  connection 
with  this  article,  witli  suggestions  Vj_v  tiie  architect. 
Mr.  Archer  Richards.  The  accompanying  draw- 
ings illustrate  a plan  of  dining-  and  sleeping  com- 
partment capable  of  accommodating  fourteen  per- 
sons in  all.  A twin  car.  such  as  is  Iiere  portr.'iv'ed 


partmeuts  were  padded  with  rich  corded  crimson 
siik  upholsterj-,  extending-  half  wav-  to  the  ceiling, 
and  the  frieze  of  the  President’s  room  was  decorated 
with  painted  panels  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
different  states  of  the  union. 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  government 
put  a great  amount  of  its  railwav-  material  that  had 
been  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  into  the 
hands  of  an  auction  firm  in  Cincinnati,  and  among 


it  was  the  Lincoln  car.  Sidney  Dillon,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  Union  Pacific  afl'airs.  was 
directlv-  responsible  for  its  purchase. 

This  car  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  as  con- 
stituting a precedent  for  the  building-  of  a presiden- 
tial car,  just  now  being  agitated  lay  the  Railroad 
Car  Journal.  The  historic  interest  attaching-  to  it 
should  insure  its  careful  preservation  as  a relic  of 
the  martyred  president,  as  well  as  a remarkable 
object  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  car  building, 
and  an  appropriate  resting  place  for  it  would  be  the 
transportation  department  of  the  Field-Columbian 
Museum  at  Chicago. 

The  Journal's  suggestion  that  a private  car  be 


in  all  the  preceeding  centuries  of  human  history. 
In  1830  we  mined  less  than  200,000  tons  of  coal,  while 
in  1896  the  output  of  our  coal  mines  reached  190,- 
000,000  of  tons,  or  950  times  as  much  as  in  1830.  At 
the  beg-inning  of  1830  our  countrv’  had  only  twenty- 
three  miles  of  railroad,  while  today  we  have  185,000 
iifeiles.  The  first  railroads  were  operated  by  horses, 
while  now  35,000  locomotives  are  in  use.  In  the 
town  of  Pullman  there  are  sixtv’-one  and  a half 
miles  of  railroad  tracks  for  the  use  of  the  car  vv'orks 
and  other  industries,  or  three  times  as  much  mile- 


ag-e  in  a town  founded  in  1880  as  the  whole  country 
possessed  in  1830.  Our  country  made  165,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  in  1830,  but  during  the  past  twelv'e  months 
we  have  made  ten  million  tons  of  such  iron,  or  sixtv 
times  the  amount  first  named.  In  1830  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  the  world  ag-greg-ated  1,590,000  bales 
of  400  pounds  each,  while  the  world's  cotton  crv)[i 
for  1895  was  eleven  and  a half  times  as  much, 
thoug-h  the  world’s  population  had  increased  between 
the  two  dates  onlv-  50  per  cent  or  from  l.Onn 
to  1.500  millions  of  persons.  Up  to  July,  1836,  our 
countrv-  had  issued  in  all  onlv’  9.957  patents,  and 
only  6.000  to  the  year  1830.  The  number  we  In've 
issued  since  1.836  to  date  is  570,000.  or  0,8  times  6.000. 


in  I'lan  and  elevation,  possessing  all  the  features  of 
a sing-le  car.  could  be  more  economically  operated 
than  a long,  heavy  car  of  eq-aal  capacity. 

It  is  proposed,  as  the  diag-ram  plainly  indicates, 
that  these  twin  cars  shall  contain  everv' convenience 
known  to  modern  home  life — ;i  veritable  palace  on 
wheels.  One  could  travel  th.e  entire  continent  and 
not  feel  fatig-ued  with  such  a restful  resort  at  hand. 
The  sleeping  and  toilet  provisions  are  a-.nply  illus- 
trated. and  beyond  the  two  staterooms  and  a place 
for  attendants,  there  is  left  verv'  little  to  be  desired 
to  insure  the  comfort  of  the  occupants. 

A perspective  sketch  of  interior  and  elev.ations 
illustrate  the  style  of  interior  sugg-ested  for  the 
parlor  finish.  It  is  sufficiently  severe  and  classical 
in  outline,  and  with  the  emblems  of  the  countrv 
could  be  made  t.a  appear  quite  national  in  its  char- 
acter. The  carv'ed  details  serve  to  enrich  the  broad 
surfaces  and  the  handsome  woods  are  not  sufficiently 
covered  to  prevent  their  being  shown  off  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  scheme  of  the  Railroad  Car  Journal  to  build 
a palatial  presidential  train  ought  to  strike  a popu- 
lar chord. 


The  Steel  Era  in  Car  Construction. 

An  epoch-making  incident  in  th.e  r.istorv  or  rail- 
road car  construction  is  the  contract  recently 
awarded  bv’  the  Pittsburg-.  Bessemer  A Lake  Erie 
Railroad  to  the  Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Company,  of 
Pittsburg-,  for  600  steel  hopper  g-ondola  cars  of 
lOO.OOO  pounds  capacity.  Tl;e  details  of  construc- 
tion of  these  cars  were  illustrated  ai-id  described  in 
the  March  number  of  Railroad  Car  Journal.  They 
are  to  be  built  almost  exclusively  of  standard  rolled 
steel  shapes  made  by-  tl-.e  Carnegie  Steel  Comiiany. 
by- vv  hose  engineers  the  designs  for  the  cars  were 
prepared. 

This  large  order  marks  the  advent  of  a new  era 
that  of  the  steel  freight  car — and  the  speedy  sub- 
stitution of  metal  for  wood  as  the  chief  material  for 
freight  car  construction.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
practicability-  of  using  standard  commercial  shapes 
of  rolled  steel  for  this  purpose. 


The  latest  novelty  in  the  bicv'cle  line  consists  in 
gearing-  the  steering-  bar  to  the  seat  post,  which  is 
turned  from  side  to  side  by-  t’ne  motion  of  the  body, 
both  the  hands  and  feet  being  used  to  propel  the 
wheel. 


Electricity-  is  used  in  tanning  hides  in  a new'  pro- 
cess. the  skins  being  hung  on  frames  in  a vat  and 
the  current  passed  through  the  liquid  by  means  of 
electrodes  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  v'ats  par- 
allel to  the  skins. 


IXTERIOK  V'lEVV  OF  PROPOSED  PRESIDEXTI.VL  CAR. 
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Ad\  ice  to  Poor  Inventors, 

Editor  Inventive  Age. 

Since  the  publication  of  iny  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  3-our  paper,  I have  received  numerous 
inquiries  from  inventors  and  others  asking'  me  to 
either  recommend  a few  firms  of  honest  patent  attor- 
neys and  patent  brokers,  or  else  inform  them  how 
to  distinguish  the  honest  from  the  dishonest  ones. 

If  3'ou  will  kindh’  grant  me  the  space  I would  like 
to  answer  these  persons  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  journal,  especially  as  m\'  answer 
might  prove  serviceable  to  other  inventors  and 
readers. 

There  are  manj"  honest  and  skillful  solicitors  of 
patents  throughout  the  United  States,  who  will 
work  faithfullj'  to  benefit  their  clients,  but  the 
number  of  dishonest  and  unreliable  ones  greatlv 
predominate. 

A bright  inventor  might  discern  one  class  from 
the  other  by  a careful  examination  and  perusal  of 
their  printed  matter.  The  solicitor  whose  adver- 
tisements are  neatU'  arranged  without  an_v  boastful 
statements,  but  the  wording  of  which  approaches 
the  subject  in  contemplation  with  a quiet  assurance 
and  firmness  that  entreats  confidence,  is  the  proper 
attornej'  to  trust  3'our  work  to  reg-ardless  of  his  rate 
of  charg'e,  for  price  should  only  be  a secondarj-  con- 
sideration when  3'ou  are  securing  the  services  of  a 
patent  solicitor.  Then  on  the  contrarj"  when  3'ou 
observe  attornej’s  who  are  all  blow  and  bluster,  who 
boast  of  their  powers  their  special  abilities,  or 
cheapness,  using  a variety'  of  catchy  head-lines  to 
draw  attention,  guaranteeing  to  procure  a patent 
or  accept  no  pay,  promising  to  sell  jmur  patent  for 
you  if  taken  out  throng'll  their  ag'encv,  or  stating' 
their  peculiar  or  special  facilities  for  procuring 
patents  quicklv,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them.  It  is  your  hard  earned  dollars  thej'  are  after 
and  your  work  would  be  either  hurried  or  neglected. 

You  maj'  depend  on  it,  that  class  of  attorneys 
spend  more  time  and  pains  over  the  arrangment 
and  wording  of  their  advertising  documents  to  catch 
victims,  than  thev  do  over  the  victim’s  patent  docu- 
ments after  tliey  have  caught  him. 

In  operation,  their  method  is  exactly  like  baiting' 
hooks  to  catch  fish,  (suckers  if  I’ou  like),  and  when 
one  is  caught  thej'  cast  him  aside  before  his  hung^er 
is  satiated  and  use  the  same  g'littering  bait  over 
again  to  entice  others. 

There  is  a very  noticeable  difference  in  the  for- 
mation and  wording  of  advertisements  gotten  up  bj" 
the  two  classes  of  attorne3’s,  3'et  the  cause  >vhicii 
produces  this  dissimilarity  of  effect  is  quite  appar- 
ent and  easil3"  understood. 

The  unreliable  ones  have  to  boast  of  themselves 
simpU'  because  their  clients  are  not  apt  to  do  it  for 
them,  and  the3'  are  obliged  to  resort  to  novel  means 
to  create  new  and  interesting  inducements  in  order 
to  gain  new  victims  each  time,  while  on  the  other 
hand  his  honest  rival  relies  more  upon  his  estab- 
lished reputation  and  the  recommendations  of  his 
well  pleased  patrons  for  the  sustainment  of  his 
future  'i)atronage,  and  does  not  need  to  offer  an3' 
special  inducement  e.xcept  good  honest  servicable 
labor  combined  with  the  recpiisite  knowledge  and 
necessar3'  skill. 

Inventors  should  put'but  little  faith  in  the  jirinted 
testimonials  and  references  given  in  circulars  and 
booklets,  for  even  the  most  corriqjt  and  disrepu- 
table attorney  must  please  an  occasional  client,  and 
as  they  all  have  friends  testimonials  and  references 
are  very  readily  obtained  when  desired.  Some 
attorneys  <.>btain  high  references  from  congress- 
men, senators,  governors,  mavors  and  other  officials 
merely  through  a personal  acquaintance  with  them, 
while  th.e  ]>arties  who  furnish  these  references, 
although  tiie3'  know  the  attorne3',  know  nothing 
whatever  concerning  his  private  business  or  in 
what  manner  he  conducts  it.  If  the  statement  of 
any  testimonial  is  to  be  relied  on,  some  of  those 
g'iven  b3'  clients  should  be  depended  on  rather  than 
those  from  high  officials  or  banks. 

The  principal  difficulty  met  with  b3"  a poor  inven- 
tor is  the  manner  to  dispose  of  his  patent  to  advan- 
tage after  he  has  obtained  it.  He  knows  it  should 
be  promoted  at  once  and  not  remain  idle,  and  that 
it  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  investors  and 
speculators,  for  comparativel3'  few  patents  sell 
themselves  without  some  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
owners.  With  the  issue  of  his  patent,  the  inventor’s 
mail  is  at  once  deluged  with  the  usual  supply  of 
corruption  in  the  form  of  letters  and  circulars, 
replete  with  tempting  offers,  inducements,  promises 
and  agreements  relative  to  the  sale  of  his  patent, 
each  advertiser  claiming  to  be  the  01113’  true  and 
honest  one  in  that  line  of  business,  and  each  one 
jealousl3’ digging  at  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all 
other  s3’stems  but  his  own.  Each  one  however  tells 
but  half  the  truth,  for  in  realit3’  his  own  system  is 


as  corrupt,  or  even  worse  perhaps,  than  those  he 
speaks  of  so  disparagingl3'. 

A poor  but  honest  inventor’s  brain  will  be  almost 
turned  by  the  various  propositions  made  him  and 
will  be  utterl3’  puzzled  to  decide  which  is  the  most 
valuable!^?)  offer  he  has  received.  Those  who  have 
learned  b3’  personal  experience  would  warn  him  to 
hav’e  nothing  to  do  with  aii3’  of  those  that  require 
papers  to  be  sig'iied,  or  a fee  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Inventors  ma3’  rest  assured  of  one  tact,  and  that 
is,  anv  patent  selling  agenc3’,  attorney,  or  broker 
that  charges  an  advance  fee  for  printing,  advertis- 
ing' or  any  other  purpose,  expect  to  make  their 
profit  more  from  these  advance  fees  than  from  anv 
commission  on  possible  sales.  What  if  the3'  do 
insert  a few  lines  in  some  daily  paper  (where  it  is 
next  thing'  to  invisible)  offering  the  patent  for  sale? 
The  inventor  could  do  far  better  himself  if  he  spent 
a little  monev  judiciousl3'  in  the  right  direction. 

Inventors  should  remember  this  rule;  If  3’our 
patent  is  valuable  and  a patent  broker  can  sell  it 
readilv,  so  can  3’ou.  If,  however,  it  possesses  no 
special  merit,  they  cannot  sell  it.  Neither  can  3'ou. 
At  anv  rate  3'our  prospects  for  selling  are  as  good 
as  theirs,  and  you  will  do  better  to  retain  the 
‘'advance  fee”  in  3’our  own  possession  or  use  it  to 
3’Our  own  advantag'e  rather  than  theirs.  Having' 
but  a single  patent  to  promote  you  can  give  it  better 
attention  3’ourself  than  a p.atent  broker  would  be 
apt  to  do  with  a thousand  or  more  patents  to  look 
after,  even  if  he  was  .an  honest  one:  Occasiotialh’ 
some  broker  will  blow  about  the  great  patent  sales 
he  has  recentlv  effected  through  his  special  selling' 
facilities,  but  lie  alwa3’s  neg'lects  to  mention  the  999 
sales  he  has  failed  to  make  through  his  inattention 
or  inabilitv. 

What  a patentee  really  needs  is  a list  of  addresses 
comprising  speculators,  capitalists  and  manufac- 
turers who  handle  articles  of  a nature  similar  to 
his  invention,  so  he  may  mail  copies  of  his  patent, 
terms,  and  a brief  description  of  its  merits,  to  the 
very  persons  who  will  become  interested  in  his 
invention  if  an3’one  will.  I claim  that  this  simple 
little  act  is  worth  more  to  an  inventor  than  $20 
spent  in  promiscuous  advertising',  and  the  ones  to 
originate  this  clever  method  to  assist  their  patrons, 
certainly  deserve  credit  for  their  honest  endeavor 
to  mitigate  the  difficulties  which  at  present  check 
progress  of  poor  inventors. 

There  are  ver3’  few  patent  brokers  and  selling 
ag'encies  that  honestly  strive  to  sell  patents,  and 
these  few  may  be  readiU’  recognized  by  the  fair 
principle  of  their  system,  offering  to  attemj)t 
sales  of  meritorious  patents  without  recpiiring 
any  advance  fees.  They  must  depend  on  the 
commission  of  probable  sales  for  sustainment  and 
therefore  ma3f  possibly  be  of  assistance  to  inventors 
who  possess  reall3’  valuable  and  saleable  patents: 
and  who  ever  heard  of  an  inventor  whose  patent 
was  not  valuable?  And  just  here  lies  a great  fault 
with  most  inventors,  that  is  the3’  are  apt  to  value 
their  inventions  too  highlv.  The3’  thiuk  because 
the  device  is  ingeniousH'  contrived  that  it  must  be 
very  valuable,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  value 
of  a patent  rests  niaiuH'  on  the  ones  who  promote 
it:  thus,  if  a good  active  company  market  a com- 
parativel3'  worthless  device  it  will  become  more 
profitable  than  a viiluable  invention  in  the  hands  of 
a poor  compain'.  Therefore  let  inventors  remem- 
ber that  the  real  value  of  their  devices  depends 
entireU’  on  the  promotors,  and  if  the3’  cannot  be 
promoted  properl3'  or  sold  to  some  company,  they 
are  entireH’  worthless  from  a commercial  point  of 
view,  no  matter  how  ingenious  the  invention  may 
be. 

I would  advise  inventors  to  never  refuse  a fair 
offer  for  their  patents  as  the3’  ma3’  never  receive 
another.  If  3’ou  set  a price  on  your  patent  and 
determine  not  to  accept  less  3’Ou  are  liable  to  miss 
3’Our  onU’  opportunit3f  like  hundreds  of  inventors 
have  already  done. 

Ernkst  Lawrence. 


The  Monkey  Pest. 

Gredt  devastation  is  being  wrought  in  both  Japan 
and  China  by  immense  bands  of  monkeys,  which 
have  been  driven  from  forests  and  ravines  by  the 
unusually  cold  weather  and  heavy  snows.  Being' 
deprived  of  the  usual  means  of  subsisting' on  berries 
and  roots  the  starving  monkeys  are  ravaging  outly- 
ing mountain  districts  and  devouring  crops.  Ever3’- 
thingf'  green  is  quickly  eaten  and  then  the  hordes  of 
apes  press  farther  into  the  settlements. 

When  the  monke3’s  first  came  down  two  Chinese 
tea-pickers  were  attacked  and  killed  b3’  the  hunger 
maddened  creatures.  Since  then  numerous  cases  of 
the  killing  of  people  livings  in  isolated  places  have 
been  reported,  being  caused,  apparently  b3’  their 
efforts  to  subdue  the  intruders  or  protect  their  prop- 
erty. In  such  cases  monke3's  b3’  dozens  would  at- 
tack men  and  kill  them.  Such  devastation  wroug'ht 
by  monke3's  was  unknown  to  the  Japanese,  though 
their  legends  hint  at  such  occurrences  centuries 
ago.  Villag'ers  have  been  preparing  for  revenge 
and  by  this  time  organized  monke3’  hunts  are  in, 
progress  in  both  empires.  The  local  governments 
are  also  rendering  aid. 


Sop  to  Cerberus. 

It  has  become  a fashion  with  too  many  of  us  to 
condone  with  the  devil  vather  than  give  him  a kick. 
Bouquets  in  that  quarter  are  more  acceptable  than 
broomsticks.  Many  of  our  social  and  industrial 
problems  and  burdens  would  starve  to  death  if  we 
stopped  their  spoon  diet.  It  is  that  kind  of  nutri- 
tion that  keeps  many  of  them  fat  and  kicking.  We 
prate  about  the  nuisance,  but  den3’  the  broom.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  man 
when  his  troubles  and  wrongs  were  so  vigorously 
denounced  and  so  freely  exposed.  We  rake  them 
out  of  the  mud  and  pull  them  down  from  the  stars. 
Everybod3'  has  a knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  these 
cobwebs,  in  which  some  of  us  are  Hies  and  some  of 
us  are  spiders,  and  everybody  presumabh’  has  his 
special  broom  to  assist  in  the  house-cleaning.  If 
wag'ging  the  tongue  and  dipping  pens  in  ink  could 
save  the  world,  the  means  of  doing  so  are  certainly 
on  hand.  So  far  so  good,  but  talk  is  one  thing  and 
practice  another  thing.  It  is  one  thing  to  run  a 
wind  mill  and  another  to  grind  grist.  Nothing  is 
so  cheap  as  talk,  and  nothing  so  deceptive  as  opin- 
ion. What  we  want  is  less  tongue  and  more  fin- 
gers. Convictions  as  to  right  or  wrong  are  not  so 
well  defined  or  sharply  cut  as  they  might  be.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  have  more  heads  in  the  world  than 
honest  convictions.  In  the  matter  of  opinions,  we 
are  suffering  from  mixed  drinks.  We  have  too 
many  of  them.  They  can  be  had  by  the  dozen  as 
eggs  are  at  Easter.  Some  of  us  are  stocking  up 
with  borrowed  opinions  all  the  time.  The3’  are  gratis 
and  innumerable.  We  hear  and  forget,  and  read  and 
go  so  silH’.  Men  can  be  found  by  the  gross  who 
have  no  convictions  cn  anything,  and  are  as  inno- 
cent of  decision  as  a jelH’-fish  is  of  bones.  It  is  this 
vague  Slid  nebulous  condition  of  knowing  too  much 
or  not  knowing  enough  that  accounts  for  so  many 
of  our  social  and  industrial  evils,  continuing  to  pun- 
ish us  like  an  angrv  hornet,  and  tap  our  vitalit3’  as  ^ 
a leech  does  our  veins.  Hence  the  glib  tongue  and 
the  impotent  hand.  What  the  steel-tip  on  a plow- 
share is  to  tangled  grass  and  stubborn  cla3’,  per- 
sonal conviction  is  to  the  removal  of  wrongs  and 
the  success  of  reforms.  Men  may  b ; excited  by 
harangues,  and  their  passions  let  loose  b3’  dema- 
gogic diatribes.  The3’  ma3’  be  stirred  up  like  the 
lurid  lava  in  the  thorax  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  growl 
of  discontent  like  that  of  a lion  in  an  African  soli- 
tude, but  the  end  thereof,  so  far  as  practical  reform 
goes,  may  be  practical^’  nothing.  Intelligent  con- 
viction is  the  only  stone  in  the  sling  that  can  reach 
the  forehead  of  Goliah.  History  is  full  of  explo- 
sions. of  which  nothing  is  left  but  the  wadding. 
There  is  not  an  evil  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has 
not  had  a mob  at  its  heels,  but  the  force  that 
brought  it  to  its  knees  was  not  clamour  but  convic- 
tion. When  men  are  convinced  as  to  the  causes  and 
nature  of  a wrong,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  but  when  they  do  nothing  but  lop  the  branches 
and  fer't'ilize  the  roots,  the  same  old  evil  continues 
to  work  its  mischief.  When  we  denounce  strikes  as 
industrial  jingosim,  and  complain  on  the  housetops 
our  horror  of  starving  men  and  silent  mills,  we  do 
well,  but  when  we  provide  a brass  band,  public  ban- 
quets and  a sky’  full  of  caps  for  man  or  men  who 
acted  as  Sachems  for  the  Mohawks,  and  congratu- 
late jingos  for  success  in  opposing  arbitration,  we 
practically  blockade  the  road  of  reform.  When  we 
denounce  the  coercion  of  labor  by’  capital  and  set 
about  coercing  capital  by  labor,  we  are  simply 
dethroning  one  Czar  to  find  a sceptre  for  another. 
When  we  demand  a more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  profits  of  labor  and  the  heritage  of  the  race  in 
common,  our  hands  are  bravely’  held  out  to  regain 
a stolen  sheaf,  but  when  we  lampoon  co-operation 
and  profit  sharing,  and  personally’  dodge  our  board- 
ing bills,  underpay  the  widow  who  washes  our  socks, 
and  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  man  who  paints 
the  fence,  or  saws  the  wood,  we  are  simply  putting 
lead  into  the  wolf  and  milk  into  its  cubs.  When  we 
beat  the  tocsin  in  a crusade  against  corrupt  aider- 
men  and  boodle-hunting  politicians,  and  close  the 
great  comedy’  by  voting  for  a scoundrel  who  buys 
our  vote  with  a promise  o'f  a public  plum,  we  are 
simply  giving  sop  to  Cerberus.  Society  can  never 
right  a wrong  unless  it  rights  itself.  It  is  no  use 
killing  cats  so  long  as  we  suckle  kittens. — Age  of 
Steel.  

Horseless  Carriages. 

It  seems  now  that  the  electric  automobile  vehicle 
has  reached  that  point  of  perfection  which  marks 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  experiment  and 
commercial  practicability.  -W’ithin  a few  weeks 
electric  hansoms  have  been  put  in  operation  in  New 
York  City,  in  competition  with  horse-vehicles,  for 
public  service,  and  have  achieved  a great  and  im- 
mediate popularity. 
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Prosperity  Sure  to  Come. 

There  was  more  prog-ress  made  in  this  country 
in  manufacturing,  agriculture  and  learning  between 
*1861  and  1893  than  in  the  200  years  preceeding.  The 
3-ear  1892  was  the  most  prospe'-ous  one  this  nation 
has  ever  had  and  1893  was  the  most  disastrous  in  all 
lines  of  business. 

Prosperit3'  and  a republican  administration  and 
disaster  and  democratic  administration  are  coinci- 
dent. not  because  one  is  republican  and  the  otlier 
democratic,  but  because  one  administers  the  gov- 
ernment along  lines  of  Americanism  and  the  other 
along  lines  of  Angloism. 

This  policy  of  the  democratic  party  is  a legacy 
from  its  early  statesmen  from  the  south  who  always 
dominated,  the  party  and  represented  the  slave 
holders'  interest  of  that  section.  There  was  no  in- 
centive to  the  slave  to  produce  more  for  he  iiad  no 
share  in  the  product.  Tliere  was  no  incentive  for 
the  master  to  produce  more  because  he  had  .suffi- 
cient for  his  needs  and  civilization.  Slave  labor 
can  never  become  skilled  and  can  be  employed  only 
in  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  crudest  kind.  The 
polic3'  of  Angloism  would  naturalh'  result  in  mak- 
ing this  a nation  of  farmers,  herders  and  haber- 
dashers. 

The  incentive  to  invention  and  increased  produc- 
tion is  alwa3-s  the  desire  for  ownership  and  gain, 
and  without  this  one  generation  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  preceeding,  neither  advancing  nor  fall- 
ing behind  it. 

Three  items  are  always  necessary  to  production; 
land,  labor  and  capital,  without  anv  one  of  which 
nothing  can  be  produced,  but  labor  alone  is  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  article  produced,  for 
labor  produces  everything  except  land.  It  there- 
fore necessarily  follows  that  wlien  the  labor  of  a 
nation  is  well  employed  and  well  paid,  the  nation  is 
prosperous,  but  when  labor  is  idle  all  things  else 
are  unproductive  and  idle  and  values  fall. 

In  the  light  of  history  what  further  argument  is 
required  to  reassure  us  of  the  returining  to  prosper- 
ity than  to  recall  that  the  republican  jiarty  assumed 
control  of  the  government  and  inaugurated  the 
American  policy  in  1861  and  that  the  democratic 
part3'  returned  to  power  in  1893,  and  returned  to  the 
Anglo  policy. 

All  articles  of  commerce  are  but  labor,  and  w-hen 
purchased  the  price  paid  is  compensation  to  the 
laborer  who  produced  it.  and  the  nation  consuming 
the  articles  of  other  countries,  which  do  not  buy 
our  farm  products,  those  other  countries  are  richer 
in  the  amount  paid  b v us  to  them  and  we  are  poorer 
in  the  same  amount.  If  a farmer  can  sell  01113-  a 
part  of  the  product  of  his  farm  the  rest  becomes 
worthless,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  more  than  he 
receives  for  what  he  needs,  he  will  inevitabh-  be- 
come bankrupt  and  it  is  equalh-  so  of  a nation. 

The  same  qftantity  of  products  brought  $10,000,000 
less  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  in  1895  than  in 
1892  and  in  1895  there  w-ere  4,000,000  laborers  idle  in 
this  country.  If  this  is  true  it  is  not  easy  to  ^dis- 
cover the  road  leading  to  prosperity?  The  expla- 
nation is  simple.  We  bought  the  articles  produced 
in  other  countries  and  the  jiroducers  did  not  Cbu_v 
our  farm  products  and  our  laborers  were  idle  and 
prices  ranged  low-  and  the  use  for  money  was  equally 
reduced  and  it  became  idle  and  scarce. 

Mone3-  is  but  a commodity  and  is  bought  bv  the 
farmer’s  wheat  or  the  mechanic’s  labor,  and  if  the 
price  of  these  are  reduced  they  purchase  less  of  the 
former,  and  it  accordingh-  becomes  scarcer,  and  is 
hoarded  by  the  owners  of  it,  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  them  to  part  with  it  for  what  they  need. 

The  price  of  everything  is  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  plenty  of  employment  and 
few  laborers  produces  high  wages  and  high-priced 
articles. 

We  must  raise  the  crop  before  we  can  market  it, 
but  the  idle  mone3-  will  be  paid  to  the  idle  laborers 
and  his  product  will  be  exchanged  for  the  farmer’s 
product  and  the  wheels  of  commerce  set  going  once 
more.  This  is  prosperitr-.  It  cannot  come  in  an 
hour,  but  come  it  will,  as  certain  as  the  sun  shall 
rise  again.  We  hav-e  everything  with  which  to  go 


forward  w-ith — business,  skilled  labor,  raw  mater- 
ial,— factories  and  under  protection  a market  and 
reciprocity  to  follow. 

Let  us  with  patience  hail  the  prospect  and  let  not 
those  w'ho  would  tear  down  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial system  discourage  by  their  calumny  the 
hope  that  facts  assure. 


A Single  Rail  Railroad. 

M.  Cailletet,  a French  engineer,  has  recently 
devised  a cheap  single-rail  road  for  lig-ht  traffic 
w-hich  can  be  easih-  removed  from  place  to  place. 
The  permanent  wa3’  of  this  system  consisis  of  a 
single  flat-footed  rail  of  very  light  section,  to  which 
are  attached  at  short  intervals  Hat  sole-plates  or 
sleepers'  in  each  side  of  w-hich  holes  are  formed  for 
the  passage  of  a pin  that  can  be  driven  into  the 
ground  to  hold  them  in  place;  the  rail  joints  are 
made  b3-  fish-plates  surrounding  the  base  of  the  rail. 
The  vehicles  running  upon  this  rail  are  of  various 
forms,  according-  to  the  service  for  w-hich  they  are 
required;  the3-  may  be  flat  platform  w-ag-ons  or 
small  omnibuses,  ambulances,  or  box  wagons.  For 
the  most  part  the3-  are  supported  on  four  w-heels, 
the  tires  of  which  are  grooved  to  fit  the  contour  of 
the-rail;  these  w-heels,  wdiich  run  in  bearings  on  the 
underframe  of  the  vehicle,  may  either  extend  beyond 
it  at  each  end  or  be  placed  beneath  the  bod3-  o-f  the 
carriage.  Obviously  such  a vehicle,  especially  w-hen 
loaded,  could  not  be  maintained  in  equilibrium,  and 
it  is  in  ov-ercoming  this  difficult3-  that  the  invention 
of  M.  Cailletet  chiefl3-  consists.  Projecting  from 
one  side  of  the  vehicle  are  tw-o  rods,  or  a light  frame, 
the  former  being  required  w-hen  only  manual  labor 
is  employed,  the  latter  w-hen  horse  power  is  used  for 
propelling  the  vehicle.  Assuming  that  the  carriage 
could  be  so  accuratel3-  loaded  that  its  balance  upon 
the  rail  w-ould  be-  perfect,  it  is  clear  that  no  effort, 
except  that  required  for  propelling  the  carriage, 
w-ould  have  to  be  exerted  either  by  men  or  animals. 


New  Cement  Compound. 

A new  kind  of  cement  compound  has  been  devised 
by  Prof.  W.  L.  Woods,  a Washington  chemist,  and 
w-hich,  he  states,  is  capable  of  satisfactory  use  for 
various  purposes  of  house  construction  and  decora- 
tion. As  described,  it  is  a metalloid  in  its  nature, 
the  bases  of  it  being-  magnesite  and  rock  crystal, 
these,  w-ith  other  elements,  being  finel3’  powdered 
and  placed  in  a crucible,  subjected  to  a heat  of  about 
60  deg-rees,  and  the  substances  w-hich  are  used  to 
produce  the  various  effects  are  added  in  the  cruci- 
ble. The  liquid  resulting,  which  is  of  about  the 
consistency  of  molasses,  on  being  poured  into 
moulds,  cools  almost  instantly,  and.  expanding,  fills 
ever3-  portion  of  the  pattern  completeU-.  the  natural 
color  of  the  substance  when  cool  being  like  that  of 
soapstone.  The  plastic  and  its  concretes  will  with- 
stand all  natural  thermal  changes,  and  may  be  used 
in  an3-  place  and  for  an3-  purpose  w-here  it  is  not 
subjected  to  combustive  heat.  It  is  e.xceedingly 
hard,  but  yields  to  the  file  and  other  steel  instru- 
ments, is  water-proof,  and  resists  all  acids  to  the 
degree  in  w-hich  the3’  are  used  in  the  arts,  and,  w-ith- 
standing  as  it  does  all  the  ravages  of  the  elements, 
is  pi^tically  imperishable.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  material  can  be  varied  in  degree — hard  or 
soft — bv  the  filler  used. 


A riagnetic  Island. 

Tlie  stories  of  magnetic  mountains  that  exert  au 
attraction  that  can  not  be  w-ithstood  on  all  vessels 
that  come  into  their  vicinit3-  have  some  foundation 
in  realit3-,  sa3-s  the  Litera3-  Dig-est.  and  that,  too. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Germany.  The  w-ell  known 
island  of  Bornholm,  situated  in  the  Baltic  and 
belonging  to  Denmark,  ma3'  be  regarded  as  a huge 
mag-net.  Although  the  power  of  this  magnet  is 
not  so  great  that  it  can  draw-  the  nails  out  of  ships, 
as  w-as  told  of  the  legendar3-  magnetic  hills,  the 
magnetism  of  the  rocks  on  the  island  of  Bornholm 
can  cause  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  ships  in  quite 
another  w-a3-.  For  the  island  of  Bornholm  exerts 
such  an  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle  that  it 
can  cause  a vessel  to  turn  perceptibh-  aside  from 
its  course.  This  is  quite  possible,  as  the  effect  of 
this  magnetic  island  is  perceptible  at  a distance  of 
15  kilometres  (nine  and  one-half  miles).  A rock3- 
reef  near  Bornholm  is  also  made  of  the  same  mag-- 
netic  substance. 


Crutches  which  can  be  arranged  for  either  sum- 
mer or  winter  use  have  a rod  running  dow-n  through 
the  center  of  the  lower  end  of  the  crutch  w-hich  can 
be  projected  below  the  rubber  point  w-henever  the 
ground  becomes  slipper3',  and  w-ithdrawn  when  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  rubber  tip. 


Patent  Office  Rule  Sustained. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  ha.-,  handed 
down  a decision  113-  Chief  Justice  Fuller  w hich  lias 
the  effect  of  sustaining  the  six-months'  ruh.-of.the 
patent  office.  The  decision  w-as  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Hein  against  the  Court  of  ap])e;il.',  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Hein  applied  for  a w-rit  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  Court  of  Appeal.-  to  lu-.-cr 
and  decide  an  appeal  taken  more  than  forty  days 
from  the  decision  of  the  commissii-mer  of  patent.-, 
the  fort3--days  rule  being  one  of  the  court  rules  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Hein  claimed  that  he  had 
tw-o  3-ears  in  w-hich  to  take  this  appeal  and  that 
this  time  limit  w-as  provided  for  in  the  Kevi-ed 
Statutes.  He  claimed  that  the  court  rule  w-as  con- 
trary to  the  statutes,  and  consequently  invalid,  and 
prayed  for  the  writ  of  mandamus  to  set  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court  aside.  The  Supreme  Court  decided, 
how-ever,  that  the  court  rule  w-as  valid,  and  this 
has  the  effect  of  practically  establishing  the  patent 
office  rule  limiting-  the  appeals  which  can  be  taken 
from  one  tribunal  in  the  office  to  another  to  si.x 
months.  William  H.  Singleton  and  F.  W.  Ritter 
appeared  for  Hein,  the  petitioner,  and  W.  A. 
Meg-rath,  law  clerk  of  the  patent  office,  argued  the 
case  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  patent  office. 


The  New  Patent  Act. 

Points  in  the  new-  patent  act  that  inventors 
should  keep  in  mind  : 

Tlie  patenting  abroad  by  other  parties,  or  the 
publishing-  of  the  invention  in  any  country  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  apjjlication  for  an 
American  patent,  is  fatal  to  the  latter.  So  is  the 
public  use  or  sale  or  the  invention  in  A-nerica  more 
than  tw-o  years  prior  to  the  application  for  a patent 
there,  unless  it  be  proved  that  such  use  w-as  aban- 
doned b3'  the  applicant  or  his  representatives. 

The  apolication  on  an  invention  patented  abroad 
must  be  filed  w-ithin  seven  months  of  the  earliest 
foreig-n  appli^.ation  ; the  patent  w-ill  then  be 
g-ranted  for  seventeen  years.  If  the  application  be 
not  filed  w-ithin  that  time  the  patent  (if  g-ranted 
w-ill  be  void. 

A patent  application  refused  by  an  Examiner 
must  be  amended  or  the  refusal  appealed  against 
w-ithin  a 3-ear  of  such  refusal,  otherw-ise  the  refusal 
w-ill  become  final  (hitherto  the  law-  gave  two  years 
which  the  patent  office  of  late  arbitrarily  shortened 
in  practice  to  six  months). 

Similarl3-  an  application  filed  in  au  incomplete 
state  must  be  completed  w-ithin  a year,  or  w-ill  be 
held  to  be  abandoned. 

The  statute  of  limitations  (6  3-ears)  shall  ajiply  to 
infring^ements  of  patents.  These  acts,  except  this 
last  previous  clause,  shall  not  be  operative  <m  any 
patent  applied  for  before  January  1st,  1898. 


Heated  and  Cooled  By  Water. 

,A  German  inventor  has  built  a house,  w-ho.-e 
advantages  are  a constant  temperature,  and.  inci- 
dentally. strength,  comfort  and  beauty.  He  fir.'-t 
set  up  a frame  of  w-ater  tubing,  allow-ing  continuous 
circulation  to  a stream  of  w-ater.  Around  this 
frame  he  put  up  his  house  in  the  orditiary  w-ay. 
The  peculiarit3'  is  that  all  floors  and  ceiling-.s  are 
crossed  and  recrossed  b3-  w-ater  pipes.  The  w-ater, 
having  passed  throug-h  the  horizontal  tubes  of  the 
floors  and  ceiling-s.  passes  throug-h  the  vertical 
tubes  of  the  w-all,  and  thence  back  to  tlie  source.  In 
summer  fresh,  cool  water  circulates  throug-h  the 
netw-ork  of  tubes,  cools  off  the  walls  and,  after 
having  run  its  course,  flows  out  considerably 
w-armer  than  w-hen  it  entered.  In  its  course  it  ab- 
sorbs much  heat,  w-hich  it  carries  aw-av.  During 
the  w-inter  the  w-ater  is  first  heated  to  nearly  one 
hundred  deg-rees,  and  then  forced  through  the 
tubes.  Much  of  the  heat  is  thus  left  all  over  the 
house,  w-hile  at  the  outlet  the  temperature  of  the 
w-ater  is  about  40  degrees.  The  speed  of  circulation 
may  be  reg-ulated  so  as  to  maintain  a steady  tem- 
perature. 

New  Atlantic  Cable. 

The  Compagnie  Francaise  du  Teleg-raphe  de 
Paris  a New-  York,  better  know-n  as  the  French 
Cable  Compan3-,  lias  decided  to  lay  another  sub- 
marine cable  between  Brest  and  New-  York.  The 
new  cable,  it  is  stated,  w-ill  be  tlie  longest  in  the 
w-orld  — almost  3250  nautical  miles.  The  core  is 
being  made  at  Bezons,  France,  and  the  cable  w-ill 
be  sheathed  and  finished  at  Calais.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  conductor,  w-hicli  w-ill  be  stranded, 
2,149,485  pounds  of  copper  w-ill  be  required.  Tliis 
will  be  incased  in  1,859,000  pounds  of  raw  gutta 
percha.  To  lay  this  great  cable,  four  of  the  larg-est 
cable  steamers  w-ill  be  utilized,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  w-ork  w-ill  be  completed  during  the  coming 
summer. 
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Yale=Weston  “Triplex”  Chain  Pulley  Block. 

When  the  Triplex  Chain  Block  was  first  intro- 
duced a report  was  published  of  tests  made  by 
Prof.  K.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  “mechanical  efficiencj'”  of  the 
various  types  of  chain  blocks  in  use,  which  disclosed 
the  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  efficiency  of 
seven  other  types  rang-ed  from  18.9  percent,  to  32  per 
cent  (the  Weston  Differential  Block  being  one  of  the 
highest)  the  Triplex  Spur-Geared  block  developed 
an  efficiency-  of  79.5  per  cent,  or  nearly  threefold 
the  average  of  other  blocks. 

This  surjirising  result, since  abundantly  cotmrmed 
by  experience,  makes  the  Triplex  block  greatly 
more  economical  in  use  than  any  other  wherever 
the  use  is  frequent  and  economy  of  time  or  labor  is 
material.  So  marked  is  this  difference  that  in  num- 
erous cases  large  numbers  of  other  blocks  have  been 
discarded  and  replaced  by  a new  equipment  of  Tri- 
plex blocks,  the  outlay  thus  incurred  being  recouped 
by  the  resulting  economy  within  a year  or  two,  and 
in  some  cases  within  six  months. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  blocks  of  large 
capacity  and  having  high  efficiency  two  new  sizes 
of  the  'iriplex  block  have  recently  been  produced 


capable  respectively  of  handling-  loads  of  lb  and  20 
tons.  The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  design 
of  these  blocks.  The  construction  consists  in  placing 
a yoke  on  the  upper  hook,  each  end  of  this  yoke 
carrying  a Triplex  mechanism  of  two  tons  capacity 
and  each  mechanism  being  operated  by  an  independ- 
ent handchain.  The  two  slack  ends  of  the  hoisting- 
chain  are  attached  respectively  to  the  two  Triplex 
hoists.  The  first  loop  of  this  chain  then  passes  around 
the  driving  sheave  in  each  hoist  and  thence  over  two 
sets  of  intermediate  sheaves  one  set  carried  in 
the  frame  of  the  bottom  hook  and  the  other  set  in 
the  frame  connected  directly  with  the  shank  of  the 
upper  hooks.  The  number  of  parts  of  chain 
is  such  that  the  maximum  load  on  each  part 
does  not  exceed  two  tons.  In  like  manner  the  max- 
imum load  on  each  hoist  is  limited  to  two  tons,  and 
this  is  the  limit  of  load  carried  by  each  arm  of  the 
yoke.  All  the  remainder  of  the  load  is  suspended 
directly  from  the  shank  of  the  upper  hook.  This 
construction  admits  of  greater  compactness  and 
occupies  less  headroom  than  any  heretofore  devised. 


Still  greater  compactness  and  from  18  to  20  inches 
additional  headroom  can  be  obtained  by  omitting 
the  upper  hook  and  crosshead  and  building-  the 
block  into  the  trolley  of  a hand  crane  or  overhead 
tramrail  sj'stem. 

A most  important  advantag-e  arises  from  the  fact 
that  either  or  both  of  the  two  hoists  niav  be  oper- 
ated simultaneously  or  independently-.  The  full 
load  may  be  raised  by  two  men  pulling  together  on 
the  hand  chain  of  one  hoist,  or  at  double  speed  by 
four  men,  two  on  each  hoist.  In  like  manner  lower- 
ing may  be  effected  at  varying  speeds  by  using 
either  or  both  of  the  hoists.  The  location  of  the  hoists 
at  the  outer  ends  of  the  yoke  brings  the  two  hand 
chains  somewhat  clear  of  the  load  and  in  th.e 
most  convenient  position  for  effective  use. 

This  ingenious  application  of  the  Triplex  sy-stem 
adapts  it  to  the  largest  loads  for  which  portable 
hoists  are  usually  required,  and  by  reason  of 
the  duplication  of  the  hoisting  mechanism  enables 
the  full  power  of  four  men  to  be  utilized  either 
in  lifting  the  maximum  load  at  normal  speed,  or 
lighter  loads  at  g-reat  speed,  whereas  all  other 
large  hoists  have  heretofore  had  but  a single 
hand  chain,  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  utilize 
effectively-  the  power  of  more  than  two  or  at  the 
most  three  men.  The  16  and  20  ton  Triplex 
blocks  are  now  ready-  and  being  furnished  by-  the 
Yale  & Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 


Annual  Report  of  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

The  report  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany-. for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1896,  was 
presented  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston  on  March 
30. 

Not  less  than  75(.)0  miles  of  new  toll  line,  carrying 
53,000  miles  of  toll  wire,  have  been  constructed 
within  the  year,  making  the  total  length  of  wire 
em])loyed  for  this  purpose  upward  of  268,000  miles. 
Within  four  years  the  mileage  of  toll  line  has  been 
doubled.  In  the  Dong  Distance  Company’s  sy-stem 
there  were  on  January  1,  1897,  in  operation  7344 
miles  of  toll  lines  and  cables  and  107,409  miles  of 
wire  connecting  183  offices,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  1543.20  miles  of  toll  line  and  cables,  17,048 
miles  of  wire  and  34  offices.  Companies  operating- 
under  license  expended  during  the  year  $8,275,929 
for  new  construction,  to  which  amount  is  to  be 
added  an  expenditure  of  $1,160,929  for  land  and 
buildings. 

The  Long  Distance  Company  have  invested  up  to 
December  31,  1896,  in  land,  construction,  franchises, 
equijjinent  and  supplies,  $13,187,299.  The  coinjiany- 
show  an  increase  in  gross. earnings  in  1896  over  1895 
of  20.6  per  cent,  the  1896  gross  being  $1,599,589. 
President  Hudson  draws  an  interesting-  comparison 
of  the  telephone  system  of  Switzerland,  and  that  in 
use  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Switzerland’s 
population  is  475.000  greater  th.an  that  of  Massa- 
cliusetts.  At  the  close  of  1895.  Switzerland  had  23- 
44()  telephone  exchange  stations.  Massachusetts 
had  23,390.  Each  subscriber  in  Massachusetts  aver- 
ag-es  2500  calls  per  year,  while  in  Switzerland  the 
average  is  530  per  year. 


Prospects  of  Trade  with  China. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  has  been  taking 
place  in  China  of  late  years,  and  which  has  received 
a renewed  stimulus  since  the  war  with  Jap.an,  seems 
to  open  up  possibilities  of  a profitable  trade  with 
the  Empire  in  the  line  of  American  machinery-  and 
materials.  In  a report  just  received  at  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  United  States  Consul 
Sheridan  Read,  at  Tien-Tsin,  gives  an  ^lccount  of  a 
visit  to  Tongshan,  80  miles  from  Tien-Tsin,  where 
the  Chinese  have  established  extensive  car  works, 
employing  600  men  and  building-  the  rolling-  stock 
for  the  Tien-Tsin  railroad  extension.  (Inly  axles, 
wheels,  sjjring  and  couplers  are  imported.  The 
Consul  says  he  was  surprised  at  the  excellence  of 
the  finish  of  the  new  passenger  cars.  He  advises 
American  manufacturers  to  send  catalogues  and 
price  lists  to  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  imiserial 
railways  at  Tongshan.  Makers  of  planing--  and 
saw  mill  machinery-  should  be  especially-  on  the 
alert,  he  says,  for  this  trade.  At  the  same  place  the 
Chinese  Engineering  & Mining  Company-  are  tak- 
ing- out  2000  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  as  e.xtensive  en- 
largements of  the  plant  are  to  be  made  there  is  an- 
other opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  of 
mining  machinery-  to  place  there  goods.  Mr.  Read 
further  gives  notice  that  as  the  result  of  several  big 
fires  the  Tien-Tsin  authorities  are  considering  the 
question  of  procuring  fire  engines  for  the  British 
concession,  and  American  price  lists  might  be  of 
service. 


An  automatic  tension  device  for  wire  fences  con- 
sists of  a number  of  springs  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
the  wires,  the  ends  of  the  springs  being-  attached 
to  a well  braced  post  at  the  end  of  the  fence. 


United  States  Engineers  As  Builders. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  National  Li- 
brary Building  (Washington,  1).  C.),  which  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  public  edifice  in  America,  andis- 
considered  one  of  the  finest  if  not  the  finest  modern 
structure  in  the  world,  cost  less  than  any  building 
ever  erected  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  cost  a little 
more  than  $6,000,000  of  which  $1,000,000  was  spent 
in  decorations  paintings,  frescoes,  carvings,  bronze 
doors,  stained  glass,  marble  and  bronze  stat- 
uary, mosaic  work,  etc.,  which  were  not  neces- 
sary, but  wgre  simply-  intended  for  ornament.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  entire  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  only-  60  cents  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  cost 
of  the  State,  War  and  Navy-  Departments,  which 
was  the  last  great  building  prev-iously-  erected  in 
Washii>gton,  was  $1.10  per  cubic  foot  ; the  City-  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  $1.56  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  Cap- 
itol at  Albany-  $1.80  per  cubic  foot.  If  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  new  Library-  had  been  omitted, 
the  cost  of  the  building  would  have  been  only-  about 
50  cents  per  cubic  foot — less  than  anv  other  public 
structure  in  the  country.  The  plans  were  produced 
by-  competition.  The  contracts  for  the  entire 
building  were  made  in  a lump,  instead  of  annually, 
as  is  usually-  the  case  with  government  work.  The 
lowest  bids  as  a rule  were  not  accepted,  but  the 
awards  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction,  who  sought  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  without  considering  economy-,  alone. 
Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey-,  of  the  engineer  corps,  was 
superintendent  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by-  Cap':.  Bernard  G.  Green.  Tliese  two 
officers  erected  the  Washington  monument. — Anieri- 
cati  Contractor. 


An  American  Vessel  133  Years  Old. 

The  bark  True  Love,  built  in  Philadelphia  in 
1764,  has  been  found  upon  search  to  be  y-et  afloat 
in  the  capacity-  of  a coal  hulk,  engaged  in  active 
trade  at  the  age  of  133  y-ears.  This  discovery  was 
made  through  a casualty-  recorded  in  the  Maritime 
Exchange. 

In  1764,  when  the  famous  old  craft  was  launched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  although  her  length 
was  but  96  ft.  8 in.,  she  was  then  the  largest  ves- 
sel of  commerce  that  the  Delaware  had  ever  floated. 
Contrast  this  with  the  dimensions  of  the  huge 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Company’s  steamship 
Pennsylvania,  the  latest  addition  to  commerce, 
whose  length  is  587  ft.,  while  the  new  White  Star 
liner  building  is  704  ft.  long,  and  one  will  be 
amazed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  modern  ship  of 
commerce.  The  True  Love,  upon  being  completed 
sailed  away-  from  Philadelphia  early-  in  1765,  and  no 
record  is  had  of  her  return  to  this  city  until  August 
22,  1873,  when  at  the  age  of  109  y-ears  she  came  into 
port  from  Ivigut,  Greenland,  with  a cargo  of 
kryolite,  in  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Nathaniel, 
consigned  to  B.  Crowley-.  She  was  discharged 
here  and  survey-ed  by-  the  American  Lloy-ds  in  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  and  sailed  away  never  to  return  again. 
Upon  her  arrival  shortly-  afterward  in  London  she 
was  sold  and  turned  into  a coal  hulk,  in  which 
capacity-  she  still  serves. 

The  dimensions  of  this  famous  True  Love  are 
length,  96  ft.  8 in.;  beam,  26  ft.  9 in.;  depth  of 
holcl,  17  ft.  She  measured  296  tons  register,  and, 
like  all  old  craft,  carried  very-  little  more  cargo. 

The  discovery-  that  there  was  still  afloat  a Phila- 
delphia-built vessel  of  such  an  age  has  caused  much 
comment  on  the  floors  of  the  Maritime  Exchange, 
and  some  shipping  men  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  old  craft  should,  if  possible,  be  purchaesd  as  a 
relic.  Records  show  that  the  True  Love  vvas  for  a 
time  owned  in  Hull,  England,  by-  G.  Dahl,  previous 
to  her  purchase  by  John  S.  Ward,  of  London,  and 
during  that  time  she  was  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
trade.  — Ph  Had clph  ia  Press . 


An  Important  invention. 

D.  McLaughlin  Therrell,  electrician  for  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co,,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  claims 
to  have  perfected  a contrivance  by  which  sounds 
can  be  transmitted  to  a much  greater  distance  than 
by-  the  present  method.  It  is  a long  distance  tele- 
phone on  an  improved  scale.  At  a recent  trial  in 
Atlanta,  sounds  were  heard,  which  it  is  claimed, 
were  transmitted  through  a resistance  equal  to  that 
encountered  in  a distance  of  12,000  miles  on  an  or- 
dinary- circuit.  Those  who  were  present  heard 
vocal  music  clearly  through  the  receiver.  Mr. 
Therrell  states  that  he  overcomes  the  distance  by 
increasing  the  power  of  the  transmitter  and  by 
using-  repeaters  which  magnify  the  sound  or  rein- 
force it  at  intervals  on  the  line.  It  is  claimed  that 
messages  may-  be  telephoned  across  the  ocean  by 
means  of  Mr.  Therrell’s  system,  for  which  patents 
have  been  applied. 
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Successful  Car=Coupler. 

Inventive  g-enius  has  been  at  work  for  years  on 
various  forms  of  car-couplers  and  thousands  of  pat- 
ents liave  been  applied  for  and  granted  in  this  class. 
The  latest,  and  it  is  believed  the  simplest  and  most 
successful  coupling  device,  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Charles  V.  Richey  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
patented  through  the  well  known  patent  attorney, 
James  L.  Norris  of  this  city.  Mr.  Richey  is  a f or  ■ 
mer  resident  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  inventor  of 
several  useful  and  important  inventions. 

During  the  past  two  years  he  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  all  existing  car-coup- 
ling devices  with  a view  of  originating  something 
new  and  practical  in  that  line.  The  coupler  illus- 
trated herewith  is  the  result.  Three  cardinal  vir- 


tues are  claimed  for  this  coupler — simplicity,  safety, 
durability.  This  invention  comprises  certain  im- 
proved attachments  adapted  for  easy  application  to 
all  ordinary  drawheads  of  the  pin  and  link  type. 
A spring  latch  is  provided  for  engaging  an  annular 
or  circumferential  groove  in  a vertically  guided 
coupling  pin,  to  hold  the  pin  in  an  elevated  or  tem- 
porarily inoperative  position.  Another  attach- 
ment is  an  upward  and  forwardly  projecting  lower 
mechanism  so  arranged  as  to  be  operated  automat- 
ically by  contact  with  an  opposing  drawhead  and 
to  thereby  elevate  a link-lifter  for  supportitig  in  a 
properly  elevated  position  a link  that  is  already  en- 
gaged by  a pin  in  one  of  the  drawheads,  while  the 
further  automatic  operation  of  a corresponding 
lever  on  the  opposite  drawhead  will  trip  the  spring- 
latch  from  its  engagement  with  the  elevated  coup- 
ling pin  of  that  drawhead  and  permit  it  to  drop  into 
engagement  with  the  link. 

The  simplicity  of  the  device  will  be  appreciated 
by  all,  especially  by  railroad  men,  whose  particular 
attention  the  inventor  desires  to  enlist.  The  prac- 
ticability of  the  invention  has  already  been  demon- 
strated and  Mr.  Richev,  who  has  associated  with 
him,  several  gentlemen,  prominent  in  banking  cir- 
cles in  Washington,  is  now  desirous  of  popularizing 
itsuseonall  railroads  on  terms  adv^antageous  to 
himself  and  the  railroad  companies.  The  address 
of  the  inventor  is  Charles  Richey,  care  of  Capitol 
Savings  Bank,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Against  The  Western  Electric  Co. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago 
judge  Grosscup.  on  the  5th  instant,  handed  down  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Western  Telephone  Con- 
struction Company  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company  in  October,  1895,  alleging 
infringement  of  the  famous  Roosevelt  switch,  patent 
No.  215,837,  May  27, 1879,  under  which  the  Bell  com- 
pany is  said  to  have  paid  during  the  life  of  the  pat- 
ent some  S35.000  in  royalties  to  the  Roosevelt  heirs. 
The  court's  decision  was  subsequently  withdrawn 
for  the  purpose  of  revision  as  to  its  ])harseolog3^ 
The  court  held,  in  effect,  that  the  Roosevelt  device 
w’as  a purely  automatic  switch  : that  is,  a switch 
which  would  operate,  without  any  intent  of  the 


operator,  to  make  a change  in  the  circuits,  while 
the  defendants’  switch,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Watson  device  (the  patent  on  which  was  declared 
invalid  on  Februarv  10  last),  was  not  entirelv  auto- 
matic. 

A Perfect  Bicycle  Saddle  at  Last. 

Not  long  ago  a bicycle  rider,  prominent  in  racing 
circles,  in  response  to  a querN'  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  bic\'cles  of  standard  makes,  remarked: 
“None  are  of  great  merit  because  of  the  absence  of 
a perfect  saddle,”  Realizing  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  saddle  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  bicycle,  or  even  with  sundrj-  attachments, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips  son  of  e.x-congressmen  Phillips 
of  Pennsylvania,  last  fall  began  experimenting  and 
as  a result  of  the  inventor's  genius  and  perserverance 
tliere  is  now  on  the  market  wliat  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  perfect  bicvcle  saddle  in  use. 
The  introduction  comes  rather  late  in  the  season 
but  the  popularity'  must  be  rapid  and  permanent. 

A cut  of  the  simple  mechanism  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. The  saddle  lacks  all  th.e  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  other  saddles.  No  riviting  or  screws,  no 
leather  drawn  between  pummel  and  cantle  to  stretch 
and  loose  its  shape.  No  tools  of  any'  ki'id  recjuired. 
No  unsatisfactory'  adjusting  bolt.  This  saddle  is 
made  of  one  continuous  cord,  looped  about  a pum- 
mel and  cantle,  and  it  yvill  retain  its  shape  under 
ey'ery'  and  all  conditions.  There  is  nothing  to  wear 


out  that  cannot  be  speedily'  supplied  at  a trifling 
cost.  A sliding  loop  changes  the  yvidth  and  shajie 
of  saddle  to  the  liking  of  the  rider.  The  adjusting 
of  the  rods  to  form  a uniy'ersal  joint  at  the  center  of 
the  cantle — thus  giving  the  saddle  a motion  corres- 
ponding to  the  natural  action  of  the  limbs  in  ped- 
aling— is  a croyvning  feature  in  this  iny'ention.  All 
danger  of  chaffing  is  eliminated  and  the  rider  is 
gracefully'  poised  and  giy'en  a freedom  of  action 
from  head  to  foot  that  the  easj'  and  comfortable 
driving  of  a bicycle  requires.  As  there  is  no  riv'et- 
ing,  the  saddle  is  perfectly'  fle.xible  throughout, 
y’ielding  exactly'  to  the  human  anatomy',  and  each 
cord  on  top  of  the  saddle  has  returning  strand  be- 
neath, yvith  a free  action  over  the  cantle,  so  the  ex- 
tent of  the  saddle's  flexibilty'  is  measured  by'  tyvice 
its  length. 

The  rear  of  the  saddle  is  coy'ered  yy'ith  leather, 
that  is  remoy'able  and  the  saddle  can  be  used  yvith- 
out  it  if  desired.  Three  sizes  are  made — large, 
medium  and  small  sizes,  and  ladies’  design. 

The  manufactory'  is  located  in  Butler,  Pa.,  and 
patents  on  the  saddle  are  pending  in  this  and  all 
important  foreign  countries. 


A Presidential  Car. 

The  Railroad  Car  Journal,  the  representative 
publication  of  the  car-building  industry',  has  origi- 
nated a project  to  build  a priy'ate  car  for  the  use  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  material 
and  appliances  contributed  for  the  purpose  by'  the 
car-building'  and  affiliated  industries.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a private  car  excelling  any'thing 
of  this  kind  yvhich  has  been  done  before  in  the 
substantial  character  of  its  construction  and  in  the 
completeness  and  cony'enience  of  its  furnishings 
and  decorations. 

The  projected  car  will  be  a complete  exposition 
of  the  art  of  car  building,  demonstrating-  to  the 
yvorld  the  surpassing  excellence  of  this  industry' 
in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  nation,  as  a tribute  from  the  car-building 
fraternity',  for  the  personal  and  official  use  of  the 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  designs  and  specifications  for  the  car  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Railroad  Car  Journal,  under 
the  supervision  of  a committee  of  tyy'enty'-fiy'e  promi- 
nent and  representatiy'e  Master  Car-Builders  and 
Superintendents  of  Motiy'e  Poyy'er  of  y'arious  rail- 
roads, thus  insuring  the  end  that  the  proposed  car 
shall  represent  the  skill,  in,genuity'  and  experience 
of  the  American  car  builder. 


For  the  purpose  of  prey'enting  scarfpins  from 
coming  out,  a handy  neyv  dey'ice  is  composed  of  a 
small  piece  of  yvire  coiled  into  a spring  and  attached 
to  a chain  or  cord  to  the  tie,  the  pin  being  pressed 
into  the  end  of  the  coil. 


For  the  prey'ention  of  stealing  liquids  from  bar- 
rels by'  attendants  in  a store  a neyv  faucet  has  an 
automatic  measuring,  registering  and  recording  de- 
y'ice, yvhich  yvill  shoyy'the  amount  drayy'ii  from  a bar- 
rel. the  mechanism  being  locked  in  a metal  case,  to 
prey'ent  tampering  yvith  it. 


Electrical  Aerial  Torpedo. 

An  instrument  of  t(jrture  yvhich  admits  of  m.-  de- 
fense has  been  invented,  according  to  a Dcs  M .ines 
neyvspaper.  by  an  electrical  engineer  (jf  that  city. 
It  consists  of  an  electrical  aerial  torpedo. 

The  torpedo  consists  of  a small  sized  gas  filled 
balloon  similar  in  shape  to  the  lujt  air  bi'lluons 
used  on  the  Fourth  of  July'  and  capable  of  su.'tr.in- 
ing  any'  length  of  time  a d3’namite  case  yveig-hing 
from  thirt3'  to  fort3'  pounds  at  an  eley'ation  of  f''om 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  earth. 

Inside  of  the  loyver.  or  small,  end  of  the  balloon 
is  placed  a small  cylinder,  yvhich  contains  .a  simple 
electrical  device,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  reg''u- 
late  the  length  of  time  the  balloon  remains  in  the 
air.  and  also  to  ignite  the  gas  in  the  balloon  at  a 
stated  period,  thus  causing  the  balloon  portion  of 
the  aerial  torpedo  to  explode  and  drop  the  contents 
of  the  dynamite  case.  The  contents  falling"  upon 
ain-  hard  surface  like  the  earth  or  a yvalled  em- 
bankment would  result  in  the  destruction  of  yvhat- 
ever  yvas  in  that  locality. 

In  actiijn  the  management  of  the  torpedo  is 
described  as  very  eas3'  and  simple,  the  iny'entor 
stating'  chat  a corporal’s  guard  can  yvith  it  accomp- 
lish yvhal  yvould  require  a large  force  to  do  by  the 
metl'iods  noyv  emplo3'ed  in  scattering-  larg-e  bodies 
of  trooi)s  or  the  siege  of  cites.  To  use  the  torpedo 
eff'ectiy'ely  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  the  localit3-  yvhere  the  torpedo  is 
desired  to  take  effect,  a reasonable  distance  being 
from  four  to  six  miles,  then  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  loyver  air  current  and  the  y'elocit3’  of  same 
])er  hour. 

Tliis  being  ascertained,  the  electrical  dey'ice  is 
set  for  the  length  of  time  it  yvould  take  the  air  cur- 
rent to  carry  the  torpedo  oy'er  the  objective  point. 
The  balloon  part  is  then  inflated  and  the  torpedo 
released  to  carr3'  out  its  yvork  of  destruction. 

The  torpedo  complete  is  small  and  compact  and 
large  numbers  can  be  carried  b3'  a feyv  men.  The 
gas  to  inflate  the  balloon  is  carried  in  light  steel 
bottles,  gas  being  compressed  in  one  bottle  to 
inflate  a large  number  of  aerial  toipedoes. 

(Jne  of  the  ady'antages  in  the  use  of  these  torpe- 
does in  time  of  yvar  is  that  no  possible  defense  can 
be  made  against  them,  and  that  a feyv  men  can 
send  on  their  mission  of  destruction  a larg-e  num- 
ber of  torpedoes  yvithin  a ver3'  short  time  yvith  ver3' 
little  danger  or  expense  to  themselves.  This  fact 
alone  yy'ould  cause  serious  consideration  of  terms 
of  surrender  by  the  proper  authorities  in  a besieg-ed 
city  or  encamjnnent,  the3'  realizing  that  under  the 
coy'er  of  darkness  in  one  night  the  yvhole  localit3' 
could  be  laid  waste  b3'  the  use  of  the  aerial  torpedoes. 


News  Notes. 

Just  think  of  it — a building  boom  in  Eng-land 
this  3'ear  and  a famine  in  brick. 

Frank  W.  P.ilmer  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Indus- 
trial World,  has  been  appointed  by'  President 
McKinle3’  to  the  position  of  Public  Printer,  at 
Washington. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  February  28  there  yvere  e.xported  from  this 
countr3’  79,383  g-ross  tons  of  steel,  rails  7685  net  tons 
of  cut  nails.  3848  net  tons  of  yvire  nails.  33,709  net  tons 
of  yvire  and  19,597  net  tons  of  billets  and  rods. 

In  a preliminar3'  run  off  Neyv  En, gland  coast 
the  neyv  battle  ship  “loyva”  made  an  excellent 
shoyving  in  regard  to  speed  qualities,  accom- 
plishing oy'er  17  knots  an  hour  under  favorable 
yy'eather  conditions.  Her  contract  calls  for  a mini- 
mum speed  of  16  knots. 

A Neyv  York  City'  firm  have  recentU'  received  an 
order  for  the  neyv  sih'er  coinage  of  the  Republic  of 
San  Domingo.  The  order  consists  of  1,725,000  sil- 
ver coins.  This  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  first 
coinage  orders  ey'er  placed  b3'  a foreign  countrv 
here.  such  contracts  usually  hay'ing  been  made 
yvith  European  firms  heretofore. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a statement 
just  issued,  reports  that  15,800  square  miles  of 
ag-ricultural  lands  yvere  in  a submerged  condition 
in  the  Mississippi  Valle3',  South  of  Cairo.  111.,  on 
April  6.  The  flooded  region  contains,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  39,500  farms,  yvith  a cultivated  area 
of  3,800,000  acres.  Their  total  y'alue,  yvith  improy'e- 
ments,  farm  implements,  etc.,  is  placed  at  about 
S'65,000,000. 

The  National  Harroyv  Company  of  Utica.  N.  Y., 
have  filed,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
that  place,  bills  of  complaint  in  45  cases  of  alleged 
patent  infring;ement  in  connection  yvith  the  spring- 
tooth  harroyv  manufacturing  industry.  The  defend- 
ants are  principally'  dealers  in  y'arious  parts  of  the 
state  of  Neyv  York.  The  company  claim  that 
these  dealers  should  pav  damages  for  every  spring-- 
tooth  harrow  sold  b3'  .them  and  not  manufactured" 
bv  the  complainants. 
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Sudden  Death  of  Judge  Starrow. 

While  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  new  congres- 
sional library  building  in  Washington  on  the  16th 
inst,  Mr.  James  J.  Starrow,  the  eminent  patent  at- 
torndv  of  Boston,  dropped  dead.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Starrow  was  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Canipan_v  and  some  months  ago  was  appointed 
by  the  Venzuelan  government  its  chief  counsel  to 
conduct  the  arbitration  negotiations  then  pending 
between  that  government  and  Great  Britian,  re- 
sulting in  the  treaty  signed  by  Secretary  (Jlney  and 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  Mr.  Starrow  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  authority  on  telephone  patents 
and  litigations  in  that  line  in  the  w'orld.  He  was 
an  electrical  e.xpert.  Edison  was  once  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  Mr.  Starrow's  knowledge  of  electrical 
matters  and  unhesitatingly  replied  - "he  knows 
more  about  electricity  than  I do." 

The  history  of  the  Bell  Teleidione  Companv  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  is  perhaps  the  history  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  stubbornly  contested  litiga- 
tion the  world  ha,-  ever  known.  There  has  not  been 
a court,  from  the  lowest  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  not  been  called  upon 
at  one  time  or  another  to  i)ass  upon  some  phase  of 
the  efforts  whii'h . ha ve  been  made  to  destrot'  tlie 
great  property  possessed  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  The  validity  of  the  patents,  the  manner 
in  which  the  first  patents  were  granted,  and  the 
claims  of  prior  inventors  have  formed  the  basis  of 
suits  as  romantic  as  they  were  ingenious,  the  plead- 
ings, arguments,  and  briefs  in  these  various  case.s 
constituting  a library  of  no  small  pretensions.  The 
history  of  this  litigation  is  the  historv  of  Mr.  Stor- 
row.  In  all  these  cases,  in  hearings  before  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  before  districts  courts,  and  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Storrowhas 
;ippeared  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  great  cor- 
poration by  which  he  was  employed,  and  with  him  or 
opposed  to  him  have  been  associated  or  arrayed  some 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  their  day.  Mr.  Stor- 
row  generally  won  his  cases,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  the  reason  of  his  success  was  his  thorough  fami- 
larity  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  ( )ther  men  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  (piestion  at  issue  as  they 
might  any  other  matter  in  which  they  appeared  as 
counsel.  IMr.  Storrow  was  so  completely  saturated 
with  telephonic  litig-ation  that  his  adversaries  were 
naturally  at  a disad vantag'e. 

In  a]^])earance  and  mannerMr.  Storrow  was  a 
typical  New  England  Yankee.  He  was  a small  man, 
thin  and  wiry,  quick  and  nervous  in  all  his  move- 
ments. He  was  extremely  reticent  and  secretive, 
and  an  excessively  difficult  man  to  interview,  al- 
thoug-h  he  was  always  very  cordial  in  his  manner, 
but  when  he  was  indisposed  to  give  out  information 
no  amount  of  finesse  could  draw  it  from  him.  Mr. 
Storrow  was  about  sixty  years  old. 


The  New  Benaetto  Color=Photography. 

Mr.  Bennetto,  of  Newquay,  in  Cornwall,  has  ob- 
tained satisfactory  photographs  in  colors,  aud  the 
pictures  were  shown  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  London. 
His  photographs  are  much  clearer  than  those  ob- 
tained by  the  Chassagne  i)r<x'ess,  and  look  almost 
like  water-color  sketches.  The  methods,  and  indeed 
the  principle,  employed  remain  the  secret  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  remain  so 
until  -.everal  more  details  and  applications  of  the 
invention  have  been  more  fully  worked  out.  All 
that  is  at  present  known  is  that  the  inventor  claims 
to  have  discovered  a system  of  color  photography 
bv  which  can  be  transferred  to  a jdiotographic  neg- 
ative, and  thence  ijrinted  on  g-lass  or  paper,  the 
exact  natural  colors  of  the  object  towards  which 
the  camera  has  been  directed.  He  employs  no  pig- 
ments, his  ])lates  have  not  to  be  washed  with  va- 
rious colored  solutions,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  view 
his  pictures  through  any  combination  of  tinted 
glasses.  Tlie  colors  are  inijn'inted  on  the  plate 
just  as  are  the  light  and  shade  in  an  ordinary  mon- 
ochrome photograj)!!,  and  are  directly  visible  to  the 
eve,  without  any  subsidiary  apparatus.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Beiinetto,  in  his  earliest  experi- 
ments. could  get  no  effects  with  a less  exposure 
than  three  minutes;  now  he  is  able  to  work  with 
exposures  of  sixteen  seconds. — Nature. 

Cassier's  Magazine  has  in  its  April  number, 
among  others,  the  following  articles  : "Electric 
Traction  in  City  Streets,"  with  23  illustrations 
of  electric  street  car  lines  in  different  cities,  by 
Nelson  \V.  Perry,  E.  AI.;  "Ship  Building  in  Great 
Britain,”  with  eight  illustrations  of  some  recenly 
built  vessels,  bj'  Robert  MacIntyre,  "The  Metric 
System  from  a Mechanical  Point  of  View,”  by 
Samuel  Webber  ; "An  Ariificial  Ice  Skaitng  Rink," 
with  seven  illustrations  representitg  general  views 
and  details  of  arrangenieneu;,  by  George  Hill. 


The  Breant  prize  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  1897  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  discovery  of 
a remedy  which  will  cure  attacks  of  Asiatic  cholera 


in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  prize  is  of  the 
value  of  100.000  francs.  The  competitiv’e  papers 
must  be  sent  to  the  Academy  before  June  1 next. 


Harconi’s  New  Telegraph. 

The  inventor.  Signor  Marconi,  who  is  22  years 
old,  is  now  in  England,  carrj’ing  on  experiments  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Preece  : and  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  His  sj-stem  of  telegraphy  is 
without  wires,  by  means  of  waves  somewhat  simi- 
iar  to  those  of  Hertz.  He  found  in  an  early  experi- 
ment th.it  the  waves  went  through  or  over  a hill 
three-quarters  of  a mile  thick.  Morse  signals  were 
transmitted  with  ease. 

Hertz  waves  have  but  a very  limited  penetrating- 
power.  while  the  present  kind  of  waves  with  the 
same  amount  of  energ3’  seem  to  penetrate  everj'- 
thing  ; the  exact  di  ff'erence  be  tween  these  and  the 
Hertz  waves  is  not  known,  but  h.e  believes  it  to  be 
in  the  form  of  the  waves.  Secrecj'  is  still  main- 
tained reg-arding  the  construction  of  the  transmitter 
and  receiver.  He  uses  about  250  million  waves  per 
second  : their  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hertz 
waves,  but  the  latter  are  stopjjed  b_v  metal  ai-id 
water,  while  the  others  are  not  : the  exciting-  en- 
ergy- is  the  same  ; the  difference  is  in  the  waj-  the^’ 
are  excited  : the  receivers  and  transmitters  will  not 


The  Iowa  flakes  an  Extra  Knot. 

The  Iowa  made  17.02  knots  on  her  trial  trip, 
which  is  a knot  in  excess  of  the  contract,  which  will 
earn  S204,000  "bonus”  for  the  Cramp’s.  The  tur- 
rets of  the  Iowa  are  placed  higher  than  those  of  the 
Indiana:  she  rolls  deeper  than  the  Indiana,  but 
eaiser  and  less  rapidh’.  It  is  not  thought  she  is  as 
stable  a ship.  The  weather  during-  the  trial  was 
very  favorable. 

The  Iowa  is  the  first  vessel  of  her  class  in  the 
new  navy,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  the  In- 
diana, Massachusetts  or  Oregon.  Under  the  act  of 
July  19,  1892,  the  construction  of  a "rea-going  bat- 
tle ship”  was  authorized.  This  was  a departure  in 
the  programme  of  naval  construction,  the  vessels 
hitherto  authorized  being-  designated  as  "Coast-line 
battleships."  On  February'  11,  1893.  the  contract 
for  the  vessel  was  secured  bv  the  Cramps  at  a price 
of  $3,010,000. 

The  length  of  the  ship  on  the  load  water  line  is 
360  ft.,  and  the  extreme  breadth  is  72  ft.  2)4  in.  The 
moulded  depth  is  39  ft.  in.:  the  mean  draft,  24  ft. 
With  normal  draft  the  displacement  is  11,300  tons, 
and  with  a full  coal  supply  about  12.500  tons  The 
armor  protection  of  the  ship  consists  of  a water-line 
belt  of  Harveyized  nickel  steel,  14  in.  thick  on  12  in. 
of  wood  backing-,  extending  o-\'er  a length  of  186  ft. 
amidships  and  7 ft.  4 in.  wide,  tapering  below  the 


THK  BATTLE  SHIP  IOWA. 


work  with  those  of  Hertz,  they  being  entirely  new. 
but  the  waves  are  excited  in  the  same  general  way. 

He  has  sent  messages  through  the  air  for  a dis- 
tance of  1.75  miles;  at  two  miles  the  result  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  Eight  volts  and  three  amperes 
were  used,  together  with  a reffecter,  but  the  latter 
will  be  abandoned  in  the  future,  as  it  is  of  no  value; 
no  lens  is  used,  as  these  waves  are  neither  reflected 
nor  refracted.  He  believes  they  can  be  sent  across 
London  through  all  the  houses,  it  being  merely  a 
question  of  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  At  present 
he  thinks  the  practical  limit  is  about  twenty  miles  : 
but  the  distance  depends  simply  on  the  exciting 
energy  and  the  size  of  the  apparatus  ; the  radiation 
decreases  inverseL'  as  the  scpiare  of  the  distance, 
like  light. 

The  system  can  be  used  in  connection  with  light- 
houses in  case  of  a fog  The  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver which  were  used  on  Salisbury  Plains  are 
about  15  inches  by  lb  by  8.  At  present  he  and  Mr. 
Preece  are  working  at  Penarth  in  W ales  between 
the  shore  and  a lightship  ; he  uses  waves  from  30 
meters  down  to  10  inches  in  length  ; he  thinks  the 
method  will  be  used  in  preventing  the  collision  of 
ships  in  a fog.  To  send  a message  from  London  to 
New  York  might  take  an  aparatus  20  feet  square  in 
the  base,  but  he  will  not  say -how  high;  50  to  60 
horse-power  will  .suffice,  and  the  costs  of  the  two 
stations  will  be  about  $50,000.  He  does  not  sa3' 
whether  the  waves  would  go  throguh  the  earth  or 
the  air  ; at  present  he  sees  no  way  of  connecting 
the  waves  to  make  them  go  in  one  direction.  One 
of  the  first  applications  will  be  for  military  pur- 
poses. but  for  naval  purposes  there  seems  to  be  a 
dang-er  that  the  waves,  which  explode  the  powder 
magazines  in  other  ships,  might  also  explode  the 
ship  where  the  apparatus  is. — Elec.  World. 


The  French  journals  announce  that  the  well- 
known  electrical  engineer  and  writer,  Mr.  R.  V. 
Picou,  has  been  appointed  chief  electrical  engineer 
of  the  exhibition  of  1900.  Charles  Bourdon  has 
been  appointed  the  chief  mechanical  engineer. 


water  line  to  a thickness  of  6 in.  at  the  lower  edge. 
At  every  i)oint  the  ship  is  well  i)rotected  by  armor, 
and  the  main  batter3’,  consisting  of  four  12-in.  guns, 
mounted  in  pairs  in  two  main  oval-shaped  turrets, 
guards  the  vessel  fore  and  aft.  T'nere  are  besides 
eight  8-in.  guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  four  turrets  at 
the  corner-5  of  the  casemate;  six  4-in.  guns  mounted 
in  sponsons  or  with  sheilds,  and  twentv-two  rapid 
lire  and  machine  guns.  Owing  to  her  great  beam 
she  is  very  stable,  and,  as  a consetptence,  the  whole 
battery  can  be  fired  in  any  weather.  Her  full  war 
complement  will  be  512  officers,  seamen  and  marines. 

. One  of  the  improvements  noticeable  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Iowa’s  cabins  is  lack  of  wood  on 
the  walls.  In  the  Japanese-Chinese  war,  it  is  said, 
more  men  on  b-^ard  of  war  vessels  were  injured  or 
killed  by  splinters  of  wood  from  the  cabin  sides  than 
from  explosives.  To  obviate  such  a contingency 
the  cabin  walls  of  the  Iowa  have  been  constructed 
entireU’  without  wood  work,  aud  only  the  really 
necessary  cabin  work,  such  as  bureaus  and  small 
closets,  has  been  put  in.  All  of  this  wood  has  been 
treated  with  a solution  which  has  made  the  various 
wooden  articles  fire-])roof.  The  Iowa  is  a trim  ves- 
sel, and  in  her  new  coat  of  white  paint  makes  a 
pretty  picture  in  the  spring-  sun.  Her  funnels  are 
of  a dull  yellow  and  her  ominous  black  guns  form 
a strinking  contrast  to  the  white-coated  sides. — .Sea- 
board. 

A western  inventor  has  developed  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  act  of  opening  the  furnace  door 
to  fire  puts  into  operation  a mechanical  device  for 
injecting  heated  air  into  the  furnace,  and  this  in- 
jection continues  for  a predetermined  time,  being 
shut  off  automatically  by  the  attached  mechanism 
at  the  end  of  a period,  the  length  of  which  is  deter- 
mined bv  experiment,  which  will  allow  of  the  com- 
bustion of  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  fuel. 


After  a thorough  examination  of  the  Kerst  cele- 
brated Shorthand  Course  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  most  complete  exposition  of 
shorthand  writing  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  world. 
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ffun  with  a larj^re  barrel  to  hold  water,  which  is 
thrown  on  to  the  fire  by  a cartridf^e  inserted  in  the 
breech  and  fired  bv  pullintt  a trig-g-er,  the  gun  be- 
ing easily  recharged  for  use  again. 

Stock  can  be  fed  automatically  by  a new  device 
which  consists  of  pivoted  buckets  set  in  pipes  lead- 
ing from  grain  bins  on  an  upper  floor,  the  buckets 
being  hung'  so  they  will  turn  over  and  empty  the 
grain  into  the  feed  box  upon  the  withdrawal  cf  a 
catch  extending  over  one  side,  the  catch  being 
worked  by  pressing  an  electric  button  or  by  clock- 
work meclianism. 

A handy  device  for  counting  the  number  of  days 
between  two  dates  consists  of  two  discs  fastened 
together  at  the  centre,  one  being  smaller  than  the 
other  ; the  outer  one  havitig  the  months  and  days 
of  the  month  around  its  edge  and  the  inner  one 
having  numbers  from  1 up  to  365,  the  unit  being 
set  at  the  dav  of  the  month  to  be  reckoned  from. 
An  arrow  pointed  at  the  last  day  indicates  the  total 
number  of  days  between  the  two  periods. 

A device  for  heightening  the  backs  of  pews  when 
the  same  are  too  low  has  been  patented  by  Isaac  H. 
Webb,  of  Sand_N’"I/ake,  Pa.  It  consists  of  brackets 
fixed  at  the  ends  of  the  pews,  such  brackets  being 
grooved  to  receive  the  end  of  a panel  and  having  a 
recess  in  the  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bracket 
to  receive  the  top  rail.  Clamps  in  the  center  of 
the  panel  streng-then  the  attachment,  which  can  be 
rendered  as  ornamental  as  may  be  desired. 

Another  aquatic  appliance  has  been  designed  by 
Benjamin  Carmi»-Morrealo,  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  shape  of  a skate  or  shoe  which  will  enable  the 
wearer  to  walk  through  the  water  with  greater 
ease  and  facility,  and  which  may  be  worn  with  a 
.Shoe  or  upon  the  naked  foot.  A foot-plate  is 
mounted  upon  a bottom  plate,  both  pointed  in  front 
and  provided  with  a shield,  and  with  wing-  or  fin 
plates  which  are  pivotally  mounted  between  the 
plates  and  so  arranged  as  to  fold  inwardly  when 
the  foot  is  moved  forward  and  to  swing-  outwardly, 
like  fins,  when  the  foot  is  moved  outwardly. 

Anton  Uhlman,  of  Saxony.  Germany,  has  pat- 
ented a cheap,  simple  and  convenient  ink-drier, 
consisting  of  a blotting  pad  having  two  rollers,  to 
which  the  ends  of  a strip  of  blotting-  paper  are 
seccured  in  such  a manner  that  as  the  strip,  guided 
over  a convex  surface,  is  used  up  or  rendered  use- 
less, it  is  unwound  from  one  roller  and  w-ound  on 
the  other.  The  article  is  easih'  taken  to  pieces  to 
replace  the  blotting  paper  which  will  be  sold  already 
wound  on  rollers  with  central-spindles.  The  sides 
in  which  the  spindles  are  supported  act  also  as  a 
brake  for  the  rollers,  and  w'ith  their  hooked  ends 
serve  as  stops  or  abutments. 


Compressed=Air  Motor  Successful. 

The  Eckington  & Soldiers'  Home  Railway  Co.,  of 
Washington,  has  been  trying  a car  equipped  -.vith 
the  Hoadly-Knight  compressed-air  motor,  and, 
according  to  a statement  of  the  receiver,  W.  Kes- 
ley  Schoepf,  the  motor  is  a practical  success.  Or- 
ders for  fifteen  of  the  motor  cars  hav'e  been  given, 
it  is  understood,  to  be  used  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  limits.  About  130  motors  will  bereejuired 
to  equip  the  entire  line. 

Each  motor  carries  thirtj--six  air  reservoirs  as  an 
equipment.  They  are  placed  beneath  the  seats  and 
the  platform.  The  pressure  is  reduced  down  to  the 
motor  automatically,  and  with  a pressure  of  a few 
hundred  pounds  the  car  runs  equally  as  w’ell,  if  not 
better,  than  when  it  has  been  freshly  charg-ed. 
Such  cars  as  are  to  be  used  on  the  Eckington  line  will 
run  fifteen  miles  with  one  filling  of  the  reservoirs. 
The  reservoirs,  or  “bottles."  as  they  are  called  by  the 
operators,  are  tested  to  4000  pounds,  and  carry  a 
pressure  of  2000  pounds  when  in  actual  use.  Sev- 
eral are  broken  at  the  factory  out  of  each  fresh  con- 
signment by  a pressure  as  high  as  7000  or  8000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  to  note  the  quality  of  the 
steel  and  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 

The  Columbia  & Maryland  system,  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washing-ton,  says  Manufacturers’  Rec- 
ord, will  utilize  the  Eckington  route  to  enter  the 
latter  city.  Arrangements  are  now’  being  made  for 
the  resumption  of  work  on  the  Columbia  & Mary- 
land, and  there  is  a possibility  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted between  the  cities  about  September  1 of  this 
3’ear. 


A Shorthand  VWiting  Hachine 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  .-.tudent.^  .f  >,liorihand, 
says  Consul  Parker,  of  Birmingham,  to  l-.ave  infor- 
mation about  a machine  which  lias  lateU’  been 
exhibited  in  England.  Although  it  may  be  known 
in  the  United  States.  I venture  to  send  herewith  the 
descri])tion  of  it  printed  in  the  Eondon  Tiim--,  of 
January'  4.  Much  attention  is  given  to  slicjrthand 
here,  especially  for  reports  for  newsr)apers.  It 
is  quite  the  rule  that  every  man  connected  with  a 
newspaper,  as  an  editor  or  reporter,  is  a trained 
writer  of  shorthand,  an  accomplishment  made  nec- 
essary by  the  practice  of  printing  very  fail  reports 
of  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament  or  on  the  plat- 
form. It  has  not  j-et  come  into  anything  like  the 
universal  use,  as  with  us.  for  business  correspond- 
ence. but  is  growing  into  popularity'  since  the  type- 
writing machine  began  to  make  its  way  : neither  is 
it  employed  in  courts  of  law  for  taking-  verbatim 
reports  of  testimony,  this  duty  being  still  assumed 
by  the  judge,  in  accordance  with  old-time  usag;e  : 

“No  mechanism,  however  ing-enious  it  may  be. 
can  render  education  and  intellig-ence  unnecessary 
in  the  art  of  reporting  : but»something — perhaps  a 
good  deal — may  be  done  to  lig-hten  the  pliysical 
labor  I'f  writing-  shorthand.  The  idea  is  not  new. 
for  several  shorthand  machines  have  already  been 
produced,  but  for  various  reasons  they  have  not 
proved  successful.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hardy,  however,  has 
invented  a machine  which  seems  to  promise  better 
things,  and  undoubtedly  fulfils  many  of  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  small 
and  portable.  It  measures  8 by  7 inches,  and  is. 
perhaps,  4 inches  high,  so  that  it  is  no  larger  than 
a rather  thick  quarto  volume.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  virtually  silent — an  indispensable  quality  if 
several  machines,  working  at  once,  are  not  to  di.s- 
turb  a speaker  and  his  audience.  It  ^yill  also  have 
the  merit  of  costing  only  a few  pounds.  Not  to 
describe  the  machine  minutely,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a miniature  typewriter,  with  only  six  keys,  by 
the  various  combinations  of  -which,  struck  with 
either  hand,  a species  of  IMorse  shorthand  of  dots 
and  dashes  is  imprinted.  A roll  of  ordinary  thin 
white  paper  is  used,  and  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  machine  is  that  it  prints  regular  lines  across 
a continuous  page,  ending  and  beginning-  each  line 
automatically,  without  any  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  These  are  obvious  advantages. 
Its  inventor,  possibly  with  a touch  of  parcTital 
partialit3',  holds  that  it  is  easier  to  become  ])roficient 
with  his  machine  and  his  new  sj-stem  of  shorthand 
than  with  existing  sj'stems  of  '■  pencil  shorthand. “ 
On  that  point  we  can  not.  of  course,  express  an 
opinion.  But  an  e.xpert  would  certainU'  find  the 
physical  labor  of  note  taking-  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, and  anj'  transcriber  who  has  learned  to  read 
shorthand  notes  thus  taken  would  be  able  to  tran- 
scribe the  notes  of  anj'  reporter  who  uses  the  ma- 
chine : for  the  machine  has  no  idios^'ncraises,  and 
its  writing  is  alwaj's  the  same  and  betrays  no  haste 
and  no  carelessness.” 


Sand  Bricks. 

The  process  of  making-  bricks  from  sand,  broug-ht 
forward  hy  Prof.  E.  C.  Brice,  of  Wash  ington,  is 
now  said  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a company- 
in  California — location  not  given — with  a view  to 
carrying-  on  the  manufacture  of  such  bricks  on  an 
extensive  scale,  no  other  ingredients  entering-  into 
their  composition  than  such  as  are  contained  in 
sand  or  earth.  This  stone  brick,  as  it  is  described 
or  termed,  is  produced  from  powered  stone — that  is, 
sand,  clay,  etc.,  these  latter  being  mixed  with  a 
prepared  flux,  -which  acts  as  a bond,  holding  to- 
gether the  particles  of  sand  or  other  material  used 
as  a filler,  the  whole  being  thoroughh'  annealed  b^' 
heating-.  Among  the  various  merits  claimed  for 
this  kind  of  brick,  the  saving  of  time  is  conspicuo  us . 
onlj'  ten  hours  being  required  for  their  manufac- 
ture, instead  of  eight  to  thirty  daj's — a much  re- 
duced consumption  of  fuel,  scarceU'  any  loss  from 
burning,  a crushing  strength  of  from  10,000  to  45,- 
000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  instead  of  40  to  4.000 
pounds,  and  but  three  fifths  the  cost  of  ordinary' 
bricks. — iV.  V.  Stm. 


Recent  Inventions. 

In  a filtering  faucet  recently  patented  a composi- 
tion disk  is  mounted  upon  the  flange  of  a rotary 
disk  inside  the  faucet  so  that  the  water  flows 
through  it  when  the  spigot  is  opened. 

In  a new  steam  pressure  alarm  for  boilers  a bell 
mechanism  is  attached  to  the  steam  gauge  releas- 
ing the  bell  tongue  when  it  reaches  a given  point, 
which  can  be  set  at  any  pressure  desired. 

.\  new  device  for  use  in  the  sick  room  consists  of 
a spoon  having  a dial  in  the  handle,  with  the  hours 
and  half-hours  marked  on  it  and  an  arrow  revolved 
to  a knob,  to  indicate  the  time  for  each  dose  of  medi- 
cine. 

To  prevent  the  danger  of  falling,  while  stepping 
on  the  hub  of  a wagon  a new  step  lias  a cap  or  ring 
with  checked  surface  attached  to  the  nut  which 
fastens  the  wheel  on  and  projecting  around  the 
hub. 

A paint  to  make  buildings  fireproof  recently  pat- 
ented. consists  of  water,  caustic  soda,  salt  and  blue 
vitriol  mi.xed  together,  to  form  a liquid  of  the  thick- 
ness of  paint,  the  compound  being-  discovered  by  a 
Washington  woman. 

To  assist  a person  in  holdings  an  ear  of  corn  so  as 
not  to  soil  the  fingers  while  eating-  it,  a new  device 
is  composed  of  three  prongs  set  in  triangular  form 
in  a handled  disk,  the  prong's  being-  stuck  into  the 
large  end  of  the  ear. 

A new  square  for  carpenters'  use  has  its  longer 
end  hollowed  oul  on  the  inside  to  receive  the  shorter 
end.  which  is  pivoted  so  that  it  will  fold  up,  a 
shoulder  in  the  long  end  preventing  it  from  open- 
ing beyond  the  square. 

To  make  horseback  riding  easier  a newU-  pat- 
ented stirrup  is  formed  of  an  upright  rod  sur- 
rounded by  a spiral  spring,  which  is  attached  to 
the  saddle  by  a strap,  the  loop  for  the  foot  being 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod. 

A newh'  patented  cradle  rocks  itself  by  means  of 
a clockwork  mechanism,  a rod  running  from  a 
slowly  revolving  wheel  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cradle  to  rock  it  back  and  forth,  the  rod  being  ad- 
justed to  rock  the  cradle  fast  or  slow. 

To  assist  beginners  in  learning  to  ride  the  wheel 
a new  device  has  an  overhead  track  on  which  a trol- 
lej'  wheel  is  hung,  to  which  the  bicj’cle  is  attached 
bj-  a rope  to  prevent  falling,  the  floor  being  fitted 
with  raised  guides  to  keep  the  wheel  straight. 

For  the  purpose  of  changing  a piano  to  produce  a 
mandolin  effect  a newly  patented  attachment  con- 
sists of  a series  of  flat  metal  tongues  fastened  in  a 
frame,  which  is  sprung  into  position  between  the 
strings  and  the  hammers  by  a rod  attached  to  the 
third  pedal. 

A recent  patent  in  lamp  brackets  for  bicycles  has 
a double  clamp  to  attach  it  to  the  frame,  the  clamp- 
ing part  being  pivoted  so  as  to  turn  either  the  V- 
shaped  or  oval-shaped  clamp  outward,  to  fit  either 
the  fork  or  head  of  the  machine,  the  other  end  car- 
rying the  lamp. 

A novel  device  for  generating  electricitv’  consists 
of  a hollow  cane  in  which  a long,  slim  batter\'  is 
placed  the  induction  coil  being  placed  close  to  the 
handle  and  surrounded  bj'  two  removable  bands  at- 
tached bj’  wires  to  the  coil  for  use  as  poles  in  giv- 
ing electric  treatment. 

Washing  boards,  which  can  be  used  to  pump 
water  from  the  tub  onto  the  clothes,  are  pivoted  to 
the  tub  bottom,  the  upper  end  being  fastened  to  a 
sliding  telescope  C5'linder,  which  draws  the  water 
up  b}'  raising  the  lowering  board,  a tube  in  the  end 
of  the  cj'linder  pouring  the  water  over  the  clothes 
on  the  board. 

To  do  awaj' with  the  necessity  of  tj’ing  knots  in 
shoe-strings  the  ends  of  the  string  are  fastened  at 
the  bottom,  after  being  laced  through  the  holes,  a 
portion  of  the  string  being  left  loose  to  lace  over  the 
hooks  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  flap,  the  center  of 
the  string  being  formed  of  rubber  to  stretch  tight 
over  the  hooks. 

The  combination  of  a stretcher  and  ammunition 
carrier  just  patented  consists  of  a flat  frame 
mounted  on  a single  broad  wheel  bj'  posts  extend- 
ing to  the  hub,  the  posts  being  in  two  sliding  sec- 
tions with  a coiled  spring  inside  the  larger  portion, 
against  which  the  end  of  the  smaller  post  rests  to 
ease  the  jar. 

In  a new’  adjustable  handle-bar  the  head  is  pro- 
vided with  tw’o  tubular  pieces  supporting  the  two 
parts  of  the  bar,  wfliich  are  held  in  place  b3’  a spiral 
spring,  teeth  on  the  tw’o  parts  of  the  bar  interlock- 
ing W’ith  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  machine,  the 
grips  being  mounted  on  pivots  so  the3’ can  be  turned 
in  different  positions. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  out  small  fires  that 
are  too  high  in  the  room  to  reach  easil3’  and  w’here 
there  is  no  hose  handy,  a new’  device  consists  of  a 


New  Steel  Building  for  Japan. 

Matsui  & Co.,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  have  placed  a con- 
tract with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  for 
a fire  proof  steel  building.  It  will  be  150x235  ft., 
four  stories  high  and  be  used  for  offices  and  mer- 
cantile purposes.  About  1,500  tons  of  steel  w’ill  be 
required,  and  it  w’ill  be  shipped  b3'  W’ay  of  New 
York,  the  first  shipment  to  leave  here  Sept.  1.  and 
the  balance  of  the  consignment  w’ithin  tw’O  months 
after.  No  w’orkmen  w’ill  be  sent  to  Japan,  as  the 
material  w’ill  all  be  prepared  here  ready  for  errec- 
tion. 


German3’  seems  to  be  forg-ing  ahead  in  the  race 
for  industrial  greatness,  if  not  suj)remac3’.  She 
alread3’  stands  second  among  the  nations  in  the 
value  of  her  exports  and  imports.  Official  figures 
put  her  exports  and  imports  for  1896  at  ?1. 926. 729,- 
000:  England's  w’ere  53,125.820.600.  France’s  51,- 
366,167,600,  and  the  United  States  51,544.770,000. 
But  w’hile  she  thus  stands  second  as  a mercantile 
nation,  she  is  seventh  as  a naval  power.  To  the 
danger  arising  from  that  tact  she  se’ms  to  be 
aw’akening,  and  it  is  predicted  that  energetic  action 
will  be  taken  so  that  her  fleet  ma3’  surpass  that  of 
France. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


Care  of  the  Cycle. 

Mr.  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
one  of  the  oldest  bicycle  riders  in  Great  Britiati,  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  Cyclers'  News,  which  we 
abstract  from  The  (American)  Cycling-; 

When  in  use  it  is  highly  inadvisable  to  permit 
any  part  of  the  cv'cle  to  remain  loose,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  danger  of  accident  necessarily 
involv'ed.  Thus,  should  the  jiedal  come  loose  in  the 
crank  end,  or  the  pedal  nut  come  loose,  where  these 
are  used,  it  is  most  unwise  to  neglect  it  whilst 
riding  even  a short  distance,  and  for  this  reason  — 
that  there  is  a big  leverage  on  the  pedal  end.  and 
the  threads  of  the  screw,  which  hold  firmly  when 
the  nut  is  screwed  up  or  the  pedal  end  is  well  grip- 
ped bv’  the  Inck-nut,  will  verv  soon  be  broken  and 
rubbed  wl-,en  those  points  are  loose  in  the  crank 
end,  tlie  consequence  being  great  difticiilty  in  screw- 
ing t’.ie  ]redal  up  satisfactorily,  and  in  due  season 
the  thread  will  strip  and  cause  much  trouble  before 
it  is  recut.  It  may.  ituleed,  be  laid  down  as  an  :i.x- 
iom,  that  all  nuts  should  be  kept  tight,  and  should 
any  particular  nut  be  found  to  be  constantly  com- 
ing loose,  it  will  be  well  to  have  it  looked  to  by  the 
nearest  cycle  repairer,  lest  it  should  give  a great 
deal  more  trouble  later  on.  The  same  thing- a])])lies 
verv  emphatically  to  ball  bearing-s  of  the  machine 
wherever  they  are  fitted.  These  bearings  are  deli- 
cate pieces  of  mechanism  in  which,  as  will  subse- 
(pienfly  be  e.x[)lained.  hardened  steel  balls  run  on 
coned  surfaces,  which  admit  of  the  adjustment  of, 
or  the  taking  up  of.  wear  by  closer  a])])roximation, 
whether  as  part  of  a threaded  nut  or  actuated  by  it, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  ball  bearings  ad- 
justed within  :i  rea.sonable  rang-e.  Of  course,  the 
bearing-  must  not  be  too  tight,  or  broken  balls  are 
sure  to  be  the  result,  but  a very  loose  bearing  i)er- 
inits  of  irregular  running-,  which,  of  course,  means 
irregular  wear  : and  in  due  season,  when  the  bear- 
ing is  properly  adjusted,  the  irregularly  worn  cones 
cause  it  to  be  tight  at  one  ])oint  and  loose  at  another, 
with  the  result  that  the  balls  are  broken,  the  inter- 
nal faces  of  the  cones  scratched  and  worn,  and  these 
roughened  faces  again  react  upon  the  new  balls 
put  in  to  replace  the  old  ones.  Every  rider  of  a 
cycle  should  make  himself  conversant  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  bearings  and  methods  of  adjust- 
ment used  in  the  machine  he  rides,  as  in  nothing  i.s 
the  wise  saw  about  “a  stitch  in  time”  so  fully  jus- 
tified as  in  the  care  of  the  bearings  of  the  modern 
cycle. 

The  bearings  sometimes  get  clogged  up  with  oil 
and' dust,  and  if  the  machine  is  only  occasionally 
used,  they  may  get  absolutely  stuck;  this  state  of 
thincs  can  be  remedied  by  injecting  a little  paraffin 
which  liquefies  the  thickened  oil.  and  causes  it 
to  run  out  if  the  wheels  are  vigorously-  rotated  for  a 
short  time.  When,  after  reneated  doses,  the  bear- 
ings apjiear  to  be  clean,  they  should  be  carefully 
recoiled  with  some  suitable  oil,  and  will,  of  course, 
be  found  much  the  better  for  the  operation. 

Careful  adjustment  is.  of  course,  very  necessary  ; 
a too  loose,  (.)r  a too  tight,  chain  is  bound  to  cause 
trouble  anyhow,  and  of  course  when  the  chain 
mounts  the  cogs,  or  through  being  to  tight,  throws 
too  great  a strain  on  the  frame  and  bearing-s,  the 
results  are  certain  to  be  more  or  less  disastrous. 
The  chain,  then,  should  be  kept  properly  adjusted, 
which  in  effect,  means  just  short  of  tight. 

These  few  hints  will  indicate  what  is  needed  for 
the  care  of  the  cycle  when  in  use,  but  it  is  well, 
also,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  cycle  will  rapidly 
■deteriorate  in  appearance  and  in  value  when  lying 
by,  if  it  be  not  properly  looked  after,  and  this  re- 
mark applies  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  any 
length  of  time.  After  a ride,  especially  if  the  roads 
have  been  muddy  or  rain  has  fallen,  all  the  bright 
work  should  be  cleaned  and  gone  over  vvith  an  oily 
<'loth,  otherwise  the  polish  will  rajiidly  vanish  for 
g-ood  : and  great  care  is  needed  in  removing  mud 
from  the  enamel,  which  scratches  if  the  adherent 
mud  is  remov-ed  too  roughly  : in  a dry  state  it  is 
best  washed  off  with  a sponge,  and  it  will  be  found 
tiscfnltorun  the  oily  rag  over  the  enameled,  as 
well  as  over  the  ph'ited,  parts  of  the  machine. 

All  nuts  should  be  looked  at  and  tested  in  regular 
order,  so  that  none  may  be  missed,  and  this  is  the 
right  time  to  look  for  any  fault,  because,  should 
anything-  have  broken  during  the  ride,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  procure  another  fitting  to  replace 
it  before  the  tiext  time  of  riding.  Verv  often,  in 
articles  giving  advice  as  to  tours  and  the  like,  the 
writers  will  be  found  recommending-  a careful  look 
over  the  machine  just  before  starting,  which  is  an 
obvious  absurdity,  unless  repair  and  fitting  shops 
are  just  around  the  corner. 

As  regards  the  tires,  there  is  much  divergence  of 
opinion.  I am  myself  a believer,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  in  slinging  the  machine,  or  turning  it 
over  on  the  handle  bars  and  saddle,  removing  the 


lamp,  of  course,  and  deflating-  the  tires,  if  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  for  some  time.  It  must  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  take  the  strain  off  them,  and  it  seems  to 
’lie  likely  to  cause  them  to  last  longer.  When  ma- 
chines are  being  laid  by  for  weeks  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  the  tire  altog-ether,  and  whilst  putting  the 
machine  itself  in  the  dryest  place  to  be  found  in  the 
house,  an  attic,  for  example,  the  inner  tubes  and 
covers  of  the  tires  ii;ay  with  advantage  be  put  in  a 
relatively  damp  place,  as  nothing  so  soon  causes 
rubber  to  perish  as  absolute  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, 

A French  Vie-w  of  American  Trusts. 

iM.  Paul  Dubois  has  an  article  in  the  first  Feb- 
ruary number  of  tlie  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes  on 
'•The  Industrial  (Monopolies  of  the  United  States.” 
A monopolv  only  becomes  dangerous  to  the  state 
when  it  acquires  control  over  some  absolutely  nec- 
essary article  of  common  use,  such,  for  example,  as 
oil  or  matches.  There  are  two  ways  of  creating  a 
trust  in  Americti.  The  first,  to  which  alone  the 
term  •‘tr\ist”  should,  sti-ictly  s]ieaking,  be  apjilied. 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  A majority  of 
the  shares  in  e;ich  of  a number  of  local  companies 
or  firms  carrying-  on  the  same  or  allied  industries 
are  jjlaced  in  the  hands  of  a cf’uncil  of  trustees, 
conqjosed,  of  course,  of  the  best  business  men  avail- 
able in  the  various  companies  and  firms,  who  are 
thereby  invested  with  absolute  power,  and  the  share- 
holders have  nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  their  divi- 
dends, which  are  usually  large.  Of  this  system  the 
famous  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  the  pioneer.  The 
second  method  is  to  fuse  all  the  companies  or  firms 
in  a particular  industrv  into  one  big  new  corpora- 
tion. which  buys  u])  the  various  small  establish- 
ments by  giving  its  own  shares  in  payment,  or 
simply  buys  in  the  open  market  a majority  of  the 
shares  of  the  various  companies.  That  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  Diamond  Match  Syndi- 
cate, the  history  of  which,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a type  of  the  fortunes  of  all  such  S3'ndi- 
cates.  Gf  the  two  methods  the  first  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  profitable,  because  the  council 
of  trustees,  having  no  legal  e.xistence,  is  able  to 
work  in  absolute  secrecy,  not  subject  to  any  incon- 
venient control  by  the  shareholders. 


Made  in  Germany. 

The  record  of  German  progress  during- tliis  half- 
century  i.s  certainly  not  less  impressive  than  that  of 
England — from  certain  points  of  view  it  is  far  more 
significant.  Applying  the  test  already  employed 
for  England — the  value  of  the  manufactured  ex- 
•vports — we  find  that  German  commerce  has  increased 
from  ;{;36, 000,000  in  1850  to  ;iT63, 000,000  in  1889;  the 
percentage  of  increase  being-  350,  as  compared  with 
150  per  cent  of  increase  in  British  commerce.  Admit- 
ting that  these  -ijercentages  are  not  a fair  test,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  agreed  that  German  progress 
has  been  much  the  faster  of  the  two;  and  very  much 
faster,  when  we  consider  the  relative  disadvatages 
under  which  Germany  started  in  the  race.  In 
twentv  years  Gei  nian  v had  doubled  her  e.xports,  and 
lifted  herself  to  a point  of  vantage  equal  to  that  at 
which  England  started  in  1846.  In  twenty  j-ears 
more  she  has  attained  an  industrial  development  on 
a par  with  thatof  England,  in  practically  every  line 
of  manufacturing-;  in  many-  lines  surpassing  it. 
German  ambition  sets  no  limit  on  the  pi  ogress  of 
the  future;  for  it  looks  upon  the  development  of 
the  half-century  as  merely  preliminary  and  prepara- 
tory-. 

British  statesmen  and  manufacturers  now  gen- 
erally admit  that  the  German  can  undersell  the 
Englishman  today,  in  his  own  markets,  in  all  great 
lines  of  manufacture. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  tables  shows  that 
Germany  has  for  many  years  been  selling  a much 
larger  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  in  England 
than  England  has  sold  in  Germany-.  These  are,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  articles  yvhich  England 
makes  at  home  and  e.xports  to  other  countries.  The 
Germans  are  underselling  the  English  in  England; 
while  the  German  tariff  prevents  England  from 
underselling  the  Germans  in  Germany. 


To  ascertain  whether  or  not  a room  is  damp  a 
kilog-ram  of  fresh  lime  should  be  placed  therein, 
after  hermetically  closing  doors  and  yvindows.  In 
tyventy-four  hours  it  should  be  weighed,  and  if  the 
kilogram  has  absorbed  more  than  ten  grams  of 
yvater  (that  is.  more  than  one  per  cent)  the  room 
should  be  considered  damp  and  classed  as  unhealthy. 
The  question  of  the  dampness  of  dwellings  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  dispute  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. and  is  naturally  solved  in  the  negative  by  the 
former.  The  question  can  be  settled  in  the  future 
by  the  test  of  the  hydration  of  lime,  which  will 
giy-e  irrefutable  ])roof  of  the  validity  of  such  com- 
plaint. 


Fast  Motocycles. 

From  the  race  of  horseless  carriages  and  moto- 
cycles between  Paris  and  Marseilles  and  back  many 
interesting  things  have  been  learned  about  such 
machines  and  their  practicability.  Levassor  and 
lyauhard  yy-ere  the  makers  of  the  three  yvinning 
y-ehicles.  The  first,  a small,  four-seat  yvagonette, 
did  the  run  in  66  hours  and  32  minutes;  the  second, 
being  the  same  style  of  carriage,  in  68  hours  and  11 
minutes,  and  the  third  in  70  hours  and  55  minutes. 
This  means  an  average  rate  of  about  16  miles  an 
hour  on  a journej-  of  1,129  miles.  The  distance  was 
achieved  in  10  days,  yvith  rests  during  the  nights. 

Every  liberty  had  been  given  to  the  competitors 
for  repairing-  their  engines  on  the  road.  They  took 
with  them  such  supplementary  pieces  of  machinery 
as  they-  chose.  Time  spent  in  repairs  yvas  counted 
as  time  spent  in  tray-eling.  Independent  of  this  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  yvas  allotted  to  each  driver  for 
the  necessary  cares  to  be  given  his  machine. 

Forty--two  carriages  and  motocycles  left  Paris. 
Owing  to  accidents  met  on  the  road,  and  a severe 
gale  on  the  second  day  out,  a little  less  than  half  of 
that  number  accomplished  the  yvhole  journey. 
Steam  motors  did  not  show  favorably-  beside  the 
petroleum  motors.  Some  of  them.  Count  de  Dion’s 
steam  vehicle,  for  instance,  did  for  a time  splendid 
things  in  speed.  It  climbed  hills  at  a speed  yvhich 
locomotives  on  rails  could  not  equal. 

Tyvo  ty-pes  of  light  motocycles  attracted  special 
attention  in  this  race.  The  first  is  the  conveyance 
invented  by  M.  Bollee,  a young  man  yvlum  his 
admirers  have  already  christenecl  “the  French  Edi- 
son.” M.  Bollee  is  just  27,  and  the  number  of  liis 
useful  inventions  equals  that  of  his  years.  In  the 
spring-  of  this  year  one  met  him  in  every  part  of 
Paris,  much  at  home  on  his  new  “voiturette.”  A 
carriag-e  it  is,  althoug-h  at  first  sig-fit  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  one.  He  made  it  yvith  tyvo  comfortable 
seats,  one  before  the  other.  The  coupled  yy-heels 
come  first,  and  betyveen  them  is  a seat.  The  third 
yy-heel,  yvhich  is  “mobile,”  folloyvs.  Before  it  is  the 
second  seat,  in  yvhich  sits  the  conductor. 

The  motor  is  of  tyvo-horse  poyver.  It  is  operated 
yvith  gas.  It  does  not  yveig-h  more  than  380  pounds. 

Another  type  of  motocycle  is  the  invention  of  tyvo 
men — one  of  yvhom  has  been  from  the  first  hour  an 
advocate  of  horseless  carriages — Count  de  Dion. 
The  other  is  named  Bouton.  Their  bicj-cle  looks 
frail.  It  is  simple  in  construction.  It  consists 
mainly-  of  a petroleum  can,  a diminutive  motor,  an 
accumulator  and  three  yvheels.  With  that  the 
traveler  makes  yy-ithout  difficulty,  eighteen  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  The  originality  of  this  motor  is 
the  system  of  electricity-  used  for  exploding,  so  to 
say,  the  mi.xture  used  as  motive  poyver. 

The  race  has  not  offered  a proper  opportunity  for 
comparing  together  the  Bollee  and  the  Dion-Bouton 
systems.  M.  Bollee  came  first  at  the  first  halt,  but 
later,  before  the  hurricane  struck  the  travelers,  his 
machine  could  make  no  jirogress,  yvhile  the  Dion- 
Bouton  tricycles  passed  throug-h  the  tornado  at  a 
good  pace.  A race  betyveen  these  tyvo  machines 
:ilone  yvill  tell  their  comp.arative  merits.  The  builder 
yvho  yvould  combine  the  good  there  is  in  each  yvould 
nearly  solve  the  g-reat  problem  of  “the  motocycle 
for  million -j.” 

While  in  1894  yve  could  not  count  over  the  yvhole 
of  B'rance  more  than  fifty  horseless  carriages  and 
a little  more  than  twice  that  number  in  1895,  the 
summer  of  1896  sayv  it  increased  to  above  1,000. 
This  figure  does  not  include  light  tricycles  of  the 
order  described  above. — Ne7v  York  Press. 


The  inventor  of  the  jinricksha,  Izumi  Yosuka, 
has  fallen  on  ey-il  days,  and  a project  is  on  foot  to 
obtain  for  him  a pension  from  the  Government  of 
the  Mikado.  He  launched  his  invention  upon  a Jap 
that  as  j-et  kneyv  not  patent  layvs.  There  are  some 
yvho  say  that  the  fructifying-  idea  came  from  an 
American  missionary  ; but  yvhether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  yvas  Izumi  yvho,  in  conjunction  yvith  tyvo 
others,  Kozuke  and  Takujiro,  first  applied  to  the 
Government  to  ply  the  trade  of  the  rick-shayv  man. 
Before  very-  long  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  East  yvere  earning  a livelihood  by-  means  of 
Izumi’s  ingenious  dey-ice.  When  the  Japanese  Pat- 
ent law  yvas  promulgated  he  applied  for  protection 
bj-  letters  patent ; but  the  layv  could  not  be  made 
retroactive,  and  he  therefore  gained  nothing  but 
his  bare  yvage  as  a licensed  jinricksha  drawer. 
Noyv  that  he  is  old  even  this  means  of  livelihood  is 
denied  him,  and  he  is  lifted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
men  who  have  enriched  the  world  and  become  them- 
selves impoverished. 


A neyv  pocket  book  that  will  hold  notes  and 
papers  longer  than  itself  without  folding  has  a flat 
spring  in  one  section  to  clamp  the  papers  fast,  the 
end  of  this  section  of  the  book  being  open. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


6i 


We  furnish  Inventors 
with  fine  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 


Our  building*,  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  8th  & H sts. 


Special  Offers  to  New  and  Old  Subscribers. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Edison's  Famous  Dollar  Motor. 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia— re- 
print of  former  $6  50  edition;  800  pp.;  cloth  binding*.  - - 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Slilson  Hutchins'  work — "The 
National  Capital" — very  interesting*:  300  pp.;  200  illustrations,  - 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  a list  of  50  firms  who  manufacture 

and  sell  patented  articles,  - _ _ _ sm.OO 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  three  copies  of  any  patent  esired 
or  one  copy  of  anj'  three  patents,  _ _ _ _ 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  a five  line  (35  words)  advertise- 
ment in  our  "Patents  For  Sale,"  or  "Want'’  column,  three  times  □ 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3'ear  and  "The  Mechanic's  Complete  Li- 
brary" the  best  work  published  for  mechanics  and  inventors;  6 pp.,  Sl.To 

THE  INVENVIVE  AGE  one  year  and  "Edison's  Cyclopedia  of  Useful 
Information;"  520  pages;  cloth,  - - ' - - - 

We  can  also  furnish  any  magazine  published  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  regular  sub 
scription  price,  in  connection  with  the  Age.  Premium  offers  are  good  for  renewals  as  well  as 
new  subscribers.  Address, 

THK  INVENTIVE  AOE, 

Washington,  T>.  C. 


New  Inventions  Described. 

New  Ideas  Illustrated. 

Patents  Secured. 

Patentability  Determined. 

INVENTIVE  AGE  PATENT  BUREAU, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

4®^The  Inventive  Age,  now  in  its  eighth  t'ear,  the  only  high 
class  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  inventions,  $1  a year. 


Engraving. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  reproduce  on  zinc  or 
copper  any  kind  of  drawings  or  sketches  that 
you  can  produce  on  paper,  at  prices  that  will 
astonish  you.  Photo-engravings — true  to  life. 
Address  the  Inventive  Age,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  Illinois  Central  is  considering  the  feasi- 
bility of  substituting  electric  power  for  steam 
and  its  suburban  trains. 


Specifications  anil  Drawings 

Of  any  patent  sent  to  any  ac dress  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.  Where  entire  sub-class  list  cov- 
ering any  particular  field  of  invention  is  de- 
sired, 5 cents  each. 


Any  person  sending  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  five  inventors  who  have  not  yet  ap, 
plied  for  patents  will  receive  the  Inventive 
Age  one  year  free. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Every  new  subscriber  sending  Si. 00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  ihe  Age  one 
year  and  to  five  lines  three  times  free.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  regular  rates. 


pOR  SALE. —My  Patent,  567,244,  Harness.  Can 

* be  manufactured  of  Malleable  Iron,  Brass 
and  other  fine  metals.  Cellaloid,  Amber  and 
Hard  Rubber.  Will  sell  entire  interest  or  State 
rights.  Address,  enclosing  two  cent  stamp. 
C.  H.  Kooper.  Paradise  Valley.  Nevada.  1-3 

pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  530,014.  Chandler's 

* Scissors  Holder  and  Point  Guard.  Useful 
novelty  for  cash.  A bargain.  Address  ^V. 
Chandler,  North  Bend.  B.  C.  Canada.  11-1  07. 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  Office  Repf)rts  Mechan- 
* ical,.  in  cloth  from  i840  to  1871.  54  vols.. 
also  miscellaneous  numbers  of  Official  Gazette, 
and  a cop.v  of  vol.  21  of  the  Gazette.  IVill  sell 
at  a reasonable  price.  Address,  R.  H,  Sands, 
120  7th  St..  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C.  3-5 


pOR  SALE.— Patent  No  561.502.  Capitalists 
^ and  Manufacturers  invited  to  investigate 
something  entirely  new  and  original.  Ever^' 
operator  on  the  country  will  purchase  at  sight. 
Prevents  paralysis  so  common  to  telegrapli 
operators:  Can  beseiii  through  tlie  mail.  For 
full  particulars  address,  H.  IV.Goodroe.  Hines- 
burg.  Vt. 3-5 


pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  448,476,  Rolling  Pin. 
^ Will  sell  state  rights  or  entire  patent  for 
55.000  Address,  Catharine  Deiner.  114  So.  8j:li 
St..  Lebannon.  Pa.  3-5 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parlies  desiring  to  purchase  %’aluable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising  medium. 


W/ANTED.— Novel  device  that  can  be  given 
away  as  a premium  with  Cigars.  Parties 
without  working  drawings  or  a full  sized  sam- 
ple need  not  appU'.  Address  Bo.x  43I,  Indinap- 
olis.  Ind. 


W/ANTED.— FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district  Salary  5780  and  expen- 
ses. Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


WANTED.— LARGE  INTERESTS  GIVEN 
PARTNERS  in  very  important  and 
valuable  in ventions  of  worldwide  demand  for 
costs  of  obtaining  patents  in  U.  S.  and  one  or 
more  foreign  countries.  Singleton  W.  Davis, 
Elizabeth  Lake  P.  O.,  California.  1-3 

^W/E  BUY.— Small  xjatented  novelties  of  any 
kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  &c.  Anything  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiana  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengthing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirty  five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  by  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Shefileld,  Ala. 12-97 


MONEY  IN 

chine 


IT. — A new  patent  Washing  Ma- 
that  will  successfully  do  an  ordi- 


nary washing  in  3 to  5 minutes.  Manufacturing 
cost  40  cents.  Will  sell  for  54  and  55  a piece. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  money  making  patents 
of  the  present  time.  Will  sell  entire  patent. 
Address,  Win.  Swenson,  Roseland.  La.  3-5 


Attorneys  Disbarred  from  Practice. 

The  following  attorne.vs  have  recently  been 
disbarred  from  practicing  before  the  tjnited 
States  patent  office: 

Charles  Lawrenson  Barritt  of  Philadelphia. 
S.  C.  Fitzgerald,  of  S.  C.  Fitzgerald  & Co.. 
Washington. 


The  American  Electrical  Works  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  been  awarded  a contract  to 
furnish  electrical  supplies  for  the  Consolidated 
Street  Railway  Company  of  Cincinnati 
amounting  to  5350,000.  The  Consolidated  com- 
pany intend  to  turn  the  Vine  street  and  Wal- 
nut Hill  cable  roads  into  electric  roads,  and 
these  changes  necessitate  a great  amount  of 
electrical  apparatus  of  the  most  approved 
make. 


By  the  corisoldidation  the  well  known  firms 
of  Hoffman,  Corkran  & Co.,  cordage  hammock 
and  yarn  manufacturers,  and  Co.vie  & Coyle, 
rope,  twine  and  bolting  concern,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  D.  Linn  Coyle  becomes  a special  partner 
and  the  consolidated  firm  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  country — favored  just  now  with 
important  government  contracts. 


There  has  been  expended  in  the  material  and 
laying  of  submarine  cables  over  5200,000,003. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  the  suit  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  to  collect  ^ tax  on  each  pole  in  the  city 
limits.  On  a previous  occasion  the  court  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  city.  The  present  decis- 
ion does  not  decide  the  merits  of  the  case. 


standard  works. 

"The  Electrical  World."  An  ilUi'si ral»*d 
weekly  review  of  current  j)rogress  i n eU-ft  ricil  \ 


and  its  practical  applicai ion- . Annual  '-ub- 

scription 53. do 

"Electric  Railway  liazeiit'."  An  --iraied 
weekly  record  of  electric  railway  pi  . -.  ■ 
development.  Animal  siib'-cri]>tioii 


"Johnston's  Electrical  and  Strin*i  R...’.v.  .1 

Di  rectory*.  " Published  an  n iially ~".i  i 

Dictionary  of  Electrical  Words.  Term-  ' i 
Phrases.  By  ICdwin  J.  Hou-.imi.  Ph.  D r.-.> 
The  Electric  Motor  and  its  Application- . B' 

T.  C.  Martin  and  Jos.  Weizler '7  < . 

The  Electric  Railway*  in  Tiieory  and  Pra.  - 
lice.  The  first  s^-stematic  treatise  on  the  elec- 
tric railway.  By  O.  T.  Crosby  and  Dr.  Louis 

Bell. , 52 

Alternating  Currents.  B3  Frederick  Bi-dell 

Ph.D..  and  Albert  C.  Crehore.  Ph.O 52. ."U 

Gerard's  Electricity.  TransLiU.i  uiu1<-  ihi- 

direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Duncan 

Theor.v  and  Calculation  of  AUeriKUl ng-<  o 
rent  Phenomena.  Charles  Proteus  Si< 

melz '2 

Practical  Calculation  of  Dynamo  Electric 

Machines.  By  A.  E.  Wiener 52.50 

Central  Station  Bookkeepinu*.  By  H.A.  Fos- 
ter  52-50 

Electric  Arc  Lighting.  By  E.  J.  Houston 

Pit.  D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly.  I>.  Sc 51,00 

Electric  Incandescent  Lighting.  By  E.  J. 

Houston,  Ph.D.  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 51. fK) 

Electric  Motors.  By  E.  J.  Houston.  IMi.D., 

and  A.  E.  KennelU",  D.Sc 51.00 

Electric  Street  Railways.  By  E.  J.  Houston, 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 51.00 

Tables  of  E<iuivalents  «)f  Units  of  Measure- 
ment. By  Carl  Heririg 50 

Continuous  Current  Dynamos  and  Motors 

By  Frank  P.  Cox,  B.S 52.00 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1880. 

B\'  Carl  Hering 52.00 

The  Elements  of  Static  IClectricily.  By 

Philip  Atkinson,  Ph.D 51.50 

Alternating  Electric  Currents,  By  Edwin  J. 
Houston,  Ph.D.  and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc.  51.00 
Electric  Heating.  By  E.  J.  Houston  Pli.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 51.00 

Electromagnetism.  B.v  E.  J.  Houston.  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennellv,  D.Sc 51. (M.) 

Electricity  in  Electro-Therapeutics.  By  E. 
J.  Houston,  Ph.D..  and  A.  E.  Kennelly, 

D.Sc 51.00 

Electric  Telephony.  By  E.  J.  Houston.  Ph.D. 

and  A.  E.  Kennelty,  D.Sc 51.00 

Electric  Telegrapli.v.  ByE.J.  Houston.  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 51. CM) 

Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity.  By  Gis- 

bert  Kapp ^51. 00 

Lectures  on  the  Electro-Magnet.  By  Prof. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson 51-00 

Dynamo  and  Motor  Buildings  for  Amateurs. 

By  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Parkhurst 51.00 

Reference  Book  of  Tables  and  FormuLe  for 
Electric  Street  Railwa}’  f^ngineers.  By  E.  A. 

Merrill 51-00 

Electric  Railwa3'  Motors.  B_v  Nelson  W. 

Perrt- 51. tX) 

Practical  Information  for  Telephonists.  By 

T.  D.  Lockwood 51. 

Wheeler's  Chart  of  Wire  (Hiages $1.00 

Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors. 

By  H.  W.  Spang 75 

Copies  of  an\’  of  the  above  books  or  of  any 
other  electrical  book  published  will  be  sentbtr 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  in  the 
world  on  recei])t  of  price. 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

Washington.  D.  C. 


TO  INVENTORS. 

We  make  a specialty*  of  manufacturing 
goods  for  inventors.  Make  models,  die^^,  do 
experimental  work,  make  special  tools,  ma- 
cliiner.v,  etc.  Inventor's  Handbook  Free. 

Cincinnati  Specialty 

Manufacturing-  Co., 

Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IDF  AS  developed.  Absolute  se- 

**-^*^'^*-^  crecj-.  Send  lor  particulars. 
Advice  and  sueryestions  piveu  free  when  asked 
for.  Correspondence  and  sample  orders  solic- 
ited. Z5  years  in  business.  Models,  patterns 
and  all  kinds  of  castingrs  and  machine  work. 

GARDAM  & SON, 

96  Jolm  Street.  New  York. 


“Bubier’s  Popular  Electrician  ’ 

Is  the  name  of  a monthly  publication  which 
contains  a vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
on  all  electrical  subjects.  Its  department  of 
“Questions  and  Answers"  will  be  appreciated 
by  students  and  amateurs  desiring-  information 
or  instruction  on  any  problem  that  may  arise. 
The  Inventive  Age  has  made  special  arrange 
ments  whereby  we  can  .-.upplr  that  popular 
dollar  journal  and  The  Inventive  Age — both 
publications  one  year — for  J1.5'). 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


An  Offer  of  Interest  to  every  Reader. 


The 


Mtchanic’s  Complete  Library 


Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


576 


iM.r  KX(.IXKI:K’S.  MKCHAXICS.  AK'I'ISVX"-.  ICL  i-A  T K' U' 1 A N 
and  MACHIXK^T^. 

PAGES.  Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 

oi"  i]M"OK3i A^ric>>’. 

Compiled  by  THOS.  A.  EDISON.  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 

0\’ER  :,ooo  Sl’BjECTS.  PciO'0S. 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Nutshell. 


Statisiics  of  all  kiiuU.  Kulc-.  Tables.  Curious  I'acts  imiuiiierable.  Data  of  untold  value. 
ALL  ATDHT'r  MACHIXER^’.  ELKCTRICITV  in  allot  its  dinicuU  details  oxliausi- 
i vel  V t reated . t llossar  v of  tfcli  u iial  terms.  How  to  make  batteries  and 
woi'lv  jlvnamos.  A 1 lioroiE'’b l.v  comprehensive  work. 

iit  Oik*.  Price;  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  SI. 00. 

C ./  Spe*  ial  offer  to  new  sub-^cribers  book  and  I.NVENinT.  At.i 

one  year  post  ajre  jtaid  to  any  add  less  .only  I . To . Tells  all  about  ])ateii  is. 


fl  Little  Treastire  ot  Universal  Knowledge, 

Saves  labor,  time  and  monev.  l^eculiar  to  itself  — information  not  found  else- 
where. Every  country  described,  a map  of  every  state.  Worthy  of  the  name 
it  bears.  I'F  A I Ii::VX::i?V  <^U  . We 

have  never  offered  a greater  barjrain. 

Prices:  Limp  Cloth,  25  cts.;  Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  50  cts. 


i0i:i£5"'The  35c  edition  to  new  subscribers  to  ‘Tnventive  A^e," — $1.15  for  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


Everybody’s  Hand  Book  of  Electricity. 

With  a jL''los--arv  rrf  electrical  terms  and  tabb's 
•for  wifuEi.  Dy  Edward 'J'levert.  130pa}res,5b 
IHuslrations.  Cloth,  13  mo..  So  emits.  Rap«M'. 

35  cents. 

Electric  Railway  Enc^ineering:. 

Enibraciiu^-  ]>raciical  hints  upon  pmver-house 
dynamos,  motor,  and  line  eon^truciioti.  l>r  Ed- 
ward 'P ii* ve ft . c.'b'ih.  I3m't.  $2.ht) 


Dynamos  and  Electric  /Motors. 

.\nd  nil  about  them.  Hy  Edward  'Prevert. 
Cloth  13mo,  accents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  A book  complete  »>n  all 
subjects  of  electricity.  Drice,  $3.(H) 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electroaplatinj?. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  75  pau«'s,  iimpo  i'loth,50c. 


Electric  Motor  Construction  for  Amateurs. 

By  Eieul.  C.  D.  Parkhurst.  Ibmo.,  llSpayes, 
illustrated,  cloth.  Price,  SI. 00 

An  excellent  little  book,  ‘.'■iviiiu'  working 
»1  rawi  11}/'^. 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables. 

For  arc.  incandescent  lighting  and  niotorcir- 
cuits.  By  A.  E.  Watson.  Price,  75 cents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro=/Aagnetism. 

By  D.  F.  Connor,  C.  E.  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting h('0k'  which  everybody  should  read. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

How  to  litiild  Hyniinio-Klectrii*  Macliinery. 

A complete  and  practical  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  By 
Edward  Trevert.  With  working  drawings. $3. 50. 

Oiiestioiis  & Answer.s  about  Klectricity. 

A first  book  f<)r  students.  Theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  faiited  by  Edward  T. 
Bubicr,  3d.  Cloth.  12mo.  50  cents. 


How  to  BuibI  A Fifty  Light  Dynamo. 

Or  Four  H,  P.  Jiiotor.  By  A.  B.  Watson 
Clot  h.  Price.  50  cents 

H<»w  to  IVIake  aiul  I’se  a Tel<*j>boiie. 

By  (ieo.  H.  Cary.  A.  M.  A thorough  and 
practical  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Price,  51.00 

Aritinnetii*  of  Magnetism  & Klectjicdty. 

Up  to  date.  The  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Now  ready.  By  John  T.  Morr<'W,  M. 
E.,  and  Thorburii  Reid.  M.  E..  A.  M.,  Associate 
Members,  American  Institute  c)f  Electrical  E3n- 
gitieers.  51.00 

Kleetricity  for  Students- 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  a neat  cloth  binding.  Price,  Po.sti)aid 

51.00 

Experimental  FMeidrieity. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries, bells,  dynamos,  motors,  telephones . tele- 
graphs, electric  bells,  etc.  A ver^v  useful  book, 
finely  illustrated.  Cloth.  f*rice,$l.00 


Address  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

W.\SHIN«iT<)N,  I) 


XME  INVENTIVE  AGE. 


^^3 


PATENTS. 

For  fifteen  years  I have  devoted  m3’ 
time  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  applications  for 
PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPYRIGHTS,  to  the  manag-enient 
of  interferences,  to  rendering-  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validitj-  of 
patents,  to  making-  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attending-  to  ail 
matters  relating- to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Hig-hest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  countr}’.  Send  for  hand-book 
on  patents. 

KHESA  G.  DuBOIS, 

Inventive  Age  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  F.  ABEL, 

Model  Maker,  Machinist  and  Pattern  Maker, 

All  kinds  of  Specialties  made  for 

Patentees, 

Inventors, 

and  Amateurs-^^ 

Also  Machinery  made  and  improved 
for  Maniifactnrin"'  various  ar- 
ticles of  Trade. 

Certified  Duplicates  of  Patent  Office 
Models  from  Drawing's  and  Specifica- 
tions for  Law  Suits  in  cases  of  In- 
fringnients. 

Kepairiiig-  Small  Macliiiiery,  etc., 

636  G St..  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Near  Patent  Office. 


Mason,  Fenwick  & Lawrence, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  Experts. 

602  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Established  1861 

References:  Robt.  H.  Martin.  Esq.,  Treas. 
Columbian  Universit3’,  Washington,  D.  C.‘. 
Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  Hon.  John  T.  Heard, 
Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and  many  others. 

We  are  sending  our  handsomely  engraved 
35th  anniversary -work  on  Patents. 

FREE  TO  INVENTORS. 


I>.  BALLAUF, 

Practical  Mechanician, 

{Established  1855.) 

Constructor  of  Light  Machinery,  Experimenta 
and  Model  Work. 

All  orders  for  Certified  Duplicates  of  Patent 
Office  Models,  and  Models  of  any  Foreign  Pat- 
ents from  Drawings  and  Specifications,  filed  in 
the  Library  of  the  Patent  Office  for  law  suits  in 
case  of  infringement;  also.  Original  Models  for 
Inventors,  and  Models  to  complete  application 
for  Patents,  from  Drawings  and  Specifications 
filed  in  the  Patent  Office. 

731  7th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

For  IS  years  of  Cornell. 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  aiid  Foreign  Patents. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

3 t:)  9 Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively*  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  CarJEquipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superintendent  of  Car  De- 
partment, Foreman,  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especially  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
y’ear.  Sample  Copy*  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  forming  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

George  G.  Turri.  Registered  Patent  Agent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually*  large  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may*  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainly*  never  been  tempting  until  luiw. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectively  before  Australian  capitalists, 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many*  highly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purely*  commission  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instiuctions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required,  and  enclose  one  copy  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Building,  Queen  and  Bourke  Streets,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  $50  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having  patent  attorney’s  are  reciuested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor's  best  interests. 
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“ Your  plan  possesses  a great  deal  of  merit."  — 
Hoti.  Chaiincey  M.  Depew. 

WHAT  IS  IT  YOU  WANT 
TO  KNOW? 

:^Write  our  Department  of  Research  and  In- 
quirv.  Ten  years  establislied.  Limitless  sonrce.s 
of  information  throiiyhout  the  world.  Miniinum 
fee,  ijfil.OO.  must  accompany  each  inquiry. 

Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press. 


Koimis  D,  10,  11,  12  and  13,  OlO  13(h  St.,  N.  W., 

AVASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

Royal  8vo,  cloth,  60  Diagrams,  45  Half  (ones.  Price  $1.50. 


And  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cathode. 


Principles,  Applications  and  Theories. 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Physicians.  Photo- 
graphers, Electricians  and  others. 

By  Edward  P.  Thompson,  M.  E.,  E.  E. 

Mem.  Amer.  Inst.  Elec,  Engineers,  Amer.  Soc'y 
Mech.  Engineers,  author  Inventing  as  a 
Science  ard  an  Art.  Assisted  bv  LOUIS 
M.  PK^NOLET.  N.  1».  C.  HODGES  and 
LUDWIG  GUTMANN,  E.  E.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Generalizations,  Arguments. 
Theories.  Kindred  Radiations  and  Plie- 
noniena.  by  Professor  WM.  A.  AN- 
THONY. formerly  of  Cornell  U ni versity. 
Past.  Pres.  American  Inst.  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

THE  BOOK  INVOLVES 

Researches  of  Spottiswoode,  Lichlenberg, 
Karsten,  Hammer,  Poggendorf,  Gassiot, 
Plucker,  Crookes,  Goldstein,  Hertz,  Lenard, 
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Rice,  Minchin,  Appleyard,  Buguet,  Rood, 
Ma.ver,  Murray,  Lafay,  McKay,  Perrin, Thom- 
son* (Lord  Kelvin,)  and  many  other  eminent 
Physicists  and  Electricians. 
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Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  <5t  CO. 

606  F St.  U.  W,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CROWN  FOUNTAIN  AND  GOLD  PENS. 

MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS 

at  COLUMDIAN  FXPOSITIOX.  Chic.a-i.. 
MIDWINTER  FAIR.  San  Francis,  ,,. 

CROWN  PEN  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

78  State  Stkeet,  Chicago. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  AXDERSOX  X CO.. 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  W ASHINGTON.  D.  C . 

E X a I n i M a I i o 11  s without  cli  a rge. 

Inventor's  Guide.s  free. 


.1.  SCIIULTZISACn. 

Mechanician  and  Modei  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  and  Mett  ortilugical  Instruments 
and  light  machinery  of  u\ery  de.-cription  made 
to  order. 

7136th  St..  N.  W..  W.ASiii.vo  TON.  D.  C. 


fl  Great  Nou^ty 


ELKCTRIC  LIGHT 

FOR  THE  NECKTIE. 

$1.50. 

Complete  with  Powerful  Pocket  Battery  an< 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauty*. 

Battery  3 1-2  by  3-4  by  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elegant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactory,  and  every  part  is  guaranteed. 
Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  tha 
is  emblematical,  or  anybody  who  appreciates 
real  novelty*,  can,  by*  ordering  now,  secure 
complete  outfit  for  Si. 50.  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 
XVashington.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 


GEO.  M.  SLYE, 

(leiieral  Cdllertor  of  Bills  and  Claims, 

Inventive  Age  Bl'dg.  8th  and  H Sts., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 
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of  something  new  and  pro- 
tect the  invention  with  a 
GOOD  patent.  Thai's  the 
way  others  have  acquired 
wealth.  Costs  nothing  to 
try.  Names  of  inventors 
wanted.  Send  for  reliable  tips  to  inventors,  to 
INA'KNTIVE  AGE  PATENT  BUREAU, 
Pub's  *Tnventi  ve  Age,’')  Was  hi  ngton,  D.  C 


On  receipt  of  a copy*  of  this  work  Dr.  XV.  C.  Roentgen  wrote  as  follows  : ‘T  express  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  kindly  sending  me  y’our  book  “ X Rays,''  which  I have  read  with  great 


interest." 


INVENTIVE  AGE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

WtVs^hiivgtojv,  i>.  c. 


THERMOMETER  & BAROMETER 


COMBINATION. 


Combination  Barometer  and  Thermometer.- Our  well  known  leader. 
Blue  and  Gilt  back  with  metal  side  posts.  Fancy  top  and  bottom  and  hand- 
some enough  to  decorate  the  home  of  a millionaire.  Extra  'well  made  and 
dependable  on  for  showing  changes  in  both  -weather  and  temperature.  One 
of  the  biggest  bargains  in  our  list.  A handsome  thermometer,  together  with 
a glass  tube  containing  a chemical  preparation  which  rises  and  falls  by  act- 
ion of  the  atmosphere,  foretelling  correctly  all  changes  in  the  weather. 
This  is  a new  style  storm  glass  and  the  most  reliable  ever  known,  being  in 
use  in  all  signal  service  stations.  The  slightest  change  in  the  atmosphere  in 
some  way  affects  this  glass.  The  thermometer  is  also  of  the  best  quality. 
Both  are  enclosed  in  a stand  with  walnut  top  and  bottom  and  blue  and  gilt 
back.  On  either  side  is  also  a strong  metal  bar  giving  the  whole  great 
strength  and  adding  to  its  appearance.  Altogetlier  it  is_  a most  remarkable 
combination  for  the  price  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  our  patrons 
This  is  not  one  of  the  many  cheap  combinations  of  which  the  market  is 
flooded  which  are  neither  good  for  ornament  or  use  and  can  never  be  re- 
lied upon  to  forecast  either  the  weather  or  in  fact  any  thing  else.  * 
There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  depend  on  the  weather  Bureau  reports  as 
every  person  who  owns  one  of  our  Combinations,  can  make  his  or  her  fore- 
cast and  tell  exactly  when  it  will  be  fine,  rainy  and  in  fact  every  change  in 
the  -weather.  With  this  you  can  tell  whether  to  put  on  rubbers  and  a mack- 
intosh or  a pair  of  summer  shoes  and  a costly  dress.  Don’t  take  any  more 
chances  about  the  weather  but  be  prepared.  Each  one  packed  securely  in 
a neat  box  so  that  they  can  be  mailed  up  wdthout  any  fear  of  getting  broken 
or  damaged.  Postage  10c.  Price  33c.  Each;  S3.00  Uoz. 
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E.  W.  ANDERSON,  Prest. 


G.  H.  PARMELEE,  Sec’y 


THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 

705  G ST.,  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENT  FEES  REDUCED, 


Membership  $i,00  per  Year. 


This  Union  employs  the  best  skill  and 
professional  ability  in  the  service  of  its 
members. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Address  THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 


'OS  Gr  Sti-eet,  IV.  W, 


WASHIIVCiTTOJN,  13.  O 


To  each  nietnber  a cop.v  of  The  Inventive  Age  or  !=.oine  other  leadings  scientihc 
inag’aziiie  will  be  sent  one  .vear  free. 


ELECTRICAL 
INVENTORS 


having-  ne-sv  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  who  wish  to  learn 
what  other  workers  in  the  same  field  of  research  are  doing-,  will 
find 


an  invaluable  publication. 

It  is  the  ONIvY  Popular,  Prightly  Written,  Non-technical, 
yet  scientificall}’  accurate.  Electrical  Journal  made  for  Practical 
People. 

Published  weekly  by 

ELECTKICITY  NEWSPAPER  CO..  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 

Sample  copies  FREE. 

'EECTRICITY  and  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  will  be  sent  one  vear  Por  $2.75 
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® Color  Work  SkilifuHy  Execu=  @ 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  © 

• Guaranteed  . . . . © 


Photo=Litliographing_ 


Certificates 
of  Stock,  &c 


Telephone  1031. 


OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DIVISIONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washing;ton,  D.  C. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 


w.  C.  NEWTON  & CO., 

Type  Foundry.  -ni  x ^ 

Eleetrotypers 

Printing  Presses. 


Engravers. 


Printing  Inks.  Half-tone  and  Line  Engraving. 


Machmests  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Special  Machin- 
ery, 


Wood  Engraving, 


Electrotype  Duplicates  at 
Low  Rates. 


We  make  a specially  of  fine'engraving’s  from  Patent  Oftice 
Drawings  and  Photographs  of  Machinery. 

622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N 

WA^HIIVGTOIV,  I>.  C. 


Manufacturer'^  Roller  Composition.  Printers'  Mimeograph  and  Duplicating  Rollers. 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties, 


Necktie  Lijht. 


0 j'.aj  M jijr. 


$1  N 5 Telia  Lie'll 


1-  Sicyjle  Lij'it. 


We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 


OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

!h“sul<jiiart(‘vs  for  Electric  Noveltie.s. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


liEPElENCE  100-SPLlT  PyLLEfS 

With  Patent  Standardized  Bushing  System. 

A Complete  Line  of  New  Power  Transmission 
Appliances  for  the  Trade. 

R TAMPH  \ CHICAGO:  166  S.  Clinton  St. 

' - BOSTON:  137-130  Purchase  St. 

HOJoc-b.  I NEW  YORK.  43-45  Dev  St 

Write  for  Catalogue  B4. 

liiHC'e  Manufacturing  Co., 

.\!!SHAYVAKA,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


Photo=Lithographers,  ;E.  MORRISON  PflPER  COMPANY. 


458-4<>0  Eeiiii.  Avenue,  AVashiiigtoii,  1).  C. 

MAPS.  CHARTS.  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing  the  Official  (Gazette,  weekly  issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
lithographic work  required  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  again  been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  may 
be  desired  bv  Attorne3’s  ; including  drawings  that  may  be  needed  to  accompany  applications 
for  patents  fn  foreign  countries. 

Our  extensive  experience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarit.v  with  the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throughout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  eveiw  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  b.v  all  foreign  patent 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  also  prepared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Librar.v  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  reference.  Telephone  1553. 


Dealers 


White,  Manilla  and  Straw  Wrapping  Paper,  Flour  Sacks,  Paper  Bags, 
Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Board,  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writing  and 
Printing  Papers  and  Envelopes . 


Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  1009  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Eighth  Year.  ^ 

No.  5.  r 


The  Patent  Law  Association. 

The  Patent  Law  Association,  of  Washing-ton  has 
been  formed  with  a view  to  the  great  advantages  of 
such  an  association  not  only  for  its  members  but 
also  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  governed  throughout  by  an  ad- 
mirable combination  of  conservatism  and  energy. 
It  has  taken  up  propositions  singly,  has  carefully 
considered  them,  and  having  once  agreed  upon  a 
course  has  pursued  that  course  with  firmness  and 
decision.  It  is  the  object  of'[theoassocia- 
tion  to  carefully  weigh  and  study  patent 
legislation,  to  watch  the  developments  of 
new  rules  and  practice,  to  provide  the 
foundation  upon  which  a patent  bar  may 
be  sustained,  to  bring  its  busy  members 
into  closer  relations  and  to  represent  in  a 
worthy  manner  the  great  body  of  practi- 
tioners throughout  the  country  who  must 
look  to  this  association  for  much  of  the 
active  work  that  must  be  accomplished 
immediately  at  the  capital. 

While  its  individual  members  are  uni- 
formly arrayed  against  charlatanism,  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  association  to 
scrutinize  the  character  of  those  not  mem- 
bers, but  rather  to  create  and  maintain  a 
standard  which  shall  of  itself  be  effective 
in  contrast  to  the  inexcusable  practices  of 
the  swindlers  and  sharks  who  are  con- 
stantly angling  for  inventors. 

The  association  now  has  in  hand  the 
consideration  of  a report  by  W.  D.  Balwin, 

Ernest  Wilkinson,  E.  M.  Marble,  Jas.  L. 

Norris,  J.  C.  Dowell  and  others  relating 
to  the  creation  of  a standard  for  admis- 
sion to  practice,  which  shall  accept  the 
profession  as  it  stands,  but  while  not 
denying  any  one’s  right  to  urge  his  own 
cause,  shall  make  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  decide  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  enter  “the  patent  business.” 

An  example  of  the  work  such  an  asso- 
ciation may  perform  is  found  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  took  up  the  consideration 
of  a patent  bill  before  congress. 

Shortly  after  the  association  had  been 
formed  the  standing  committee  on  pat- 
ent, laws  and  legislation  composed  of 
W.  C.  Dodge,  H.  A,  Se-^^mour  and  Walter 
F.  Rogers  took  up  a bill  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
before  the  Senate  committee.  They  found  that  it 
was  seriously  defective  and  had  some  dangerous 
provisions.  It  had  a clause  changing  the  term  of 
abandonment  from  two  years  to  six  months  followed 
by  an  unintelligible  and  impossible  provision  re- 
quiring the  commissioner  of  patents  to  oblige  the 
applicant  to  show  cause  at  the  expiration  of  eigh- 
teen months  from  some  undetermined  time  why  he 
had  not  finished  the  prosecution  of  his  case.  It  im- 
posed the  new  bar  of  two  years  publication  before 
application  upon  pending  applications,  and  made 
that  bar  a defense  in  terms  which  would  have  applied 
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to  existing  patents.  The  clause  relating  to  foreign 
patents  was  so  stated  that  no  opportunity  whatever 
was  given  for  a dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding the  bill  abroad  or  to  those  having  foreign 
applications  in  hand.  The  association  adopted  a 
report  of  Mr.  Rogers,  printed  his  report  and  re- 
quested him  to  appear  with  other  members  of  the 
association  before  the  Senate  committee.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitaker,  Mr.  William  McIntyre  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Norris  and  others  succeeded,  against  strong  opposi- 


tion in  getting  a^'liearing,  and  subsequently  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Browne, 
and  others  drew  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  peculiar  but  harmless  clauses,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  whole  matter  hav- 
ing been  carried  through  within  two  weeks,  against 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  some  gentlemen  who 
should  have  welcomed  the  changes  and  who  have 
since  admitted  their  necessity. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a recent  meeting  of  the  association  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  after-dinner  remarks  made  by  some 
of  the  members. 


} Single  Copies  lo  Cents. 
I $i  Per  Year. 


The  New  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

No  appointment  made  by  President  McKinley  has 
been  received  with  so  much  general  satisfaction,  as 
that  of  Benjamin  Butterworth  to  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  Probabl3'  no  man  in  the 
United  States,  is  so  well  equipped  to  discharge  the 
high  duties  of  that  responsible  place  as  is  this 
brilliant  and  able  son  of  Ohio.  The  former  admin- 
istration of  tlie  Patent  Office  under  General  Butter- 
worth  met  with  universal  approval  among  the 
patent  attorneys  of  the  country,  and  as 
for  the  American  inventor  he  has  always 
been  to  them  a true  and  faithful  friend. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory'  achieve- 
ments of  his  former  administration  was 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  “The 
Growth  of  Industrial  Art,”  showing  the 
development  of  invention  in  all  the  fields 
of  industry,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  interesting  works  ever  pub- 
lished by  the  government.  Gen.  Butter- 
worth  brings  to  his  office  a mind 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  patent  law,  and  an  intellect  cap- 
able of  grasping  and  acting  intelligently 
upon  any  question  that  may  arise  during 
his  administration  of  the  place. 

When  Gen.  Butterworth  was  a member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  soon 
became  a recognized  leader,  and  won  the 
reputation  in  a very  short  time  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  and  readiest  debaters  on 
the  floor.  In  many'  y'ears  of  public  life 
his  reputation  has  remained  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  political  scandal,  and  he  al- 
ways has  won  and  retained  the  respect  of 
the  intelligent  members  of  both  parties. 

As  a political  orator  Gen.  Butterworth 
has  won  national  fame.  In  every  great 
political  contest  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century'  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures,  and  his  reputation  as 
an  eloquent  speaker  placed  him  in  great 
demand  in  almost  every'  state  in  the 
union  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
In  the  recent  great  battle  between  gold 
and  silver  Gen.  Butterworth  made  a 
widely  extended  speech-making  tour  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Committee.  He 
was  sent  as  far  as  the  Golden  Gate  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  teaching  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  the  necessity'  of  a sound 
national  currency.  The  republican  leaders  of  Cali- 
fornia acknowledge  that  his  work  was  very'  effective 
and  that  he  aided  largely  in  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign. Personally  Gen.  Butterworth  is  a very  hand- 
some man  as  will  be  seen  by  the  excellent  photo- 
graph published  herewith.  His  popularity'  is  as  large 
as  his  circle  of  acquaintances  which  covers  every' 
state  in  the  Union.  The  patent  attorney's,  the 
American  inventors,  the  patent  office  officials  and 
the  country  at  large  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  Commissioner  Butterworth  y'ielded  at 
last  to  the  desire  of  the  President  for  him  to  accept 
the  position,  as  all  must  feel  that  in  his  charge  the 
administration  of  the  patent  office  will  be  clean, 
tliorough,  business-like  and  honorable. 
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Thk  Manufacturer’s  Record  of  May  7th  contains 
a special  Seaboard  Air  Line  supplement  comprising' 
many  pages  of  intenseL"  interesting  matter  descrip- 
tive of  the  great  region  tributary  to  that  line.  Well 
■written  articles  tell  of  the  wonderful  resources  of 
the  South  generally  and  illustrate  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  and  development  in  that 
region. 

As  a result  of  the  decision  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  suit,  the  stock  in  that  great  corporation 
went  up  ten  points  in  the  twelve  hours  following 
the  announcement  from  the  LTnited  States  Supreme 
Court.  An  immediate  jump  of  4L  points  was  made 
and  those  wlio  had  “tips”  and  speedj-  wire  connec- 
tion from  the  Capitol  to  their  brokers  made  small 
fortunes. 

The  United  vStates  Consul  at  Zurich  is  satisfied 
from  i7ivestigations  that  the  great  expense  of  pro- 
ducing aluminum  will  soon  be  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  commercial  standing  will  be  assured. 
It  is  now  too  expensive  for  general  use.  It  is  believed 
that  within  a few  months  the  price  of  this  metal  will 
fall  to  about  27  cents  a pound— thus  taking  fourth 
place  in  the  list  of  commercial  metals. 

GenER.^E  Miee.S  has  gone  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict between  Turkey  and  Greece  to  study  the  war 
from  a scientific  standpoint.  From  present  appear- 
ances there  will  be  little  left  of  genuine  war  when 
the  General  reaches  the  Levant.  The  Turks,  super- 
ior in  numbers  and  equipment,  and  equal  at  least  in 
fighting  valor,  have  far  the  best  of  the  conflict  and 
naught  but  humiliation  and  defeat  are  in  store  for 
King  George’s  people. 

President  McKineey  touched  the  “button”  at 
the  White  House  on  the  1st  inst.  and  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Lxpo- 
sition,  at  Nashville.  Elaborate  preparations  have 
been  made  for  this  exposition  and  the  opening  day 
found  the  grounds  and  the  placing  of  exhibits  less 
chaotic  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  exposi- 
tions of  this  nature.  It  is  hoped  the  enterprise  will 
prove  a success  financially. 

Here  is  a prize-offering  scheme  for  inventors  that 
has  merit.  Senator  Fairbanks  has  introduced  a bill 
to  provide  that  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act  any  person,  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  sole  inventor  and  pantentee  in  seven  or 
more  patents  issued  under  the  patent  laws  of  the 
LTnited  States,  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  receipt 
-every  month  for  the  balance  of  their  lives  of  one  copy 
each  of  the  current  official  publications  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  and  of  the  publications  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  provision  is  made 


that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  this  reward  until  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  his  or  her  first  United  States 
patent. 

The  new  Canadian  tariff  bill  substitutes  ad  vo- 
lorum  for  specific  duties  and  contains  in  the  prefer- 
ential schedule  a provision  that  England  will 
receive  at  once  a reduction  on  her  imports  into  Can- 
ada of  one-eighth  until  July  and  oue-fourth  there- 
after. It  also  contains  a provision  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  that  a 
trust  or  combination  has  been  formed  and  the  price 
of  any  article  enhanced  because  of  tariff  dut^-.  the 
tariff  maj'  be  suspended  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Inventors  and  other  readers  of  tlie  Inventii'E 
Age  will  be  interested  in  tlie  classified  list  of  pat- 
ents issued  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  nrior  to  Jan- 
uarj- 1,  1897.  It  is  published  on  another  page  in  this 
issue.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  new  could  be 
discovered  but  inventive  genius  is  still  as  active  as 
ever  and  over  400  new  patents  are  being  granted 
every  week.  A glance  at  the  list  must  impress  the 
inventor  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  making 
thorougli  searches  and  the  importance  of  securing 
thoroughly  reliableattorneys  who  will  not  slight  or 
over-look  the  interests  of  the  inventor. 


INVE.STIG.VTION.S  carried  out  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  of  Clark  Universitju  covering  a period  of  ten 
years,  are  comforting  to  that  large  class  of  persons 
who  fear  lighting  above  all  other  messengers  of 
death.  It  is  shown  that  not  over  200  people  are 
killed  every  year  in  the  whole  United  States  while 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  more  than  that  num- 
ber meet  death  from  drowning  annually.  The  fear 
of  lighting  is  an  inherited  superstition.  The  risk 
of  being  kicked  to  death  b3'  a horse  is  50  per  cent 
greater  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  death  from 
lightning  strokes. 

It  is  believed  that  President  McKinley  is  so 
stronglj'  impressed  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  under 
a separate  cabinet  officer  that  he  will  shortly  rec- 
ommend the  same  to  congress.  f’he  new  depart- 
ment would  have  jurisdictioti  overall  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  and  the 
increase  of  trade  facilities  with  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  to  deal  with  problems  of  interstate  com- 
merce. For  this  purpose,  it  would  include  bj'  trans- 
fer such  bureaus  as  those  of  Steamboat  Inspection, 
Navigation,  Lighthouse  Board,  Life  Saving  Service, 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survej',  and  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  all  now  under  the  Treasury 
Department ; the  Bureau  of  Consular  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of ' Statistics,  now  included  in  the 
Department  of  State,  the  interests  of  none  of  which 
are  directlj' relevant  to  the  work  of  the  departments 
named. 

The  restless  ingenuit}'  of  the  inventor,  says 
Cassier’s,  is  almost  as  much  of  a bore  to  the  leaders 
of  conitnercial  warfare  as  to  the  war  lords  of  mili- 
tarism. It  has  been  said,  and  doubtless  with  truth, 
that  the  managers  of  the  great  commercial  combi- 
nations consider  the  possibilities  of  superseding 
in-^-entions  as  the  greatest  element  of  risk  in  their 
calculations.  From  this  point  of  attack  industrial 
combinations  are  almost  helpless,  for  no  degree  of 
business  skill  can  avail  when  whole  plants  are  ren- 
dered obsolete  b_v  the  advent  of  some  new  device  or 
process  which  may  supplant  the  entire  method  of 
manufacture,  if  not  the  product  itself.  It  is  this 
equalizing  element  which  may,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  check  to  a great  extent 
the  growth  of  commercial  combinations,  intended 
to  control  production,  prices  and  business.  The 
ver3^  success  of  a business  combination  sets  inven- 
tors to  work  devising  methods,  processes  and 
machines  to  accomplish  similar  results  b3'  other 
means,  and  no  man  knows  what  a day  ma3'  bring 
forth  when  the  tide  of  invention  is  turned  in  any 
one  definite  direction.  The  natural  laws  of  the 
physical  forces  must  control  in  the  end,  and  it  is  to 
those  laws  that  the  development  of  the  commercial 


side  as  well  as  the  technical  portion  of  human  indus- 
try must  look  for  ultimate  guidance. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Bell  Telephone  case  determines  the  status 
and  rights  of  inventors.  The  contention  hereto- 
fore made  b3"  the  enemies  of  the  patent  S3'stem  that 
applicants  for  patents  are  simpL'  quasi  trustees  for 
the  public  is  positively  denied  and  the  fact  is 
established  that  AN  INTENTION  IS  THE 
ABSOLL  TE  PliOPEKTY  OF  ITS  INYEN- 
TOK.  Nothing  could  more  effectual^'  dignify  and 
benefit  the  inventor,  and  no  act  or  decision  could 
add  greater  securit3'  to  the  investor  in  patent  rights. 
An  inventor  now  knows  that  if  he  succeeds  in  secur- 
ing a valid  patent  ou  a good  invention  he  has  some- 
thing of  value  and  the  investor  in  patented  articles 
knows  that  he  has  rights  as  absolute  as  govern- 
ment land  titles.  There  will  be  less  litigation  here- 
after— fewer  attempts  on  the  part  of  railroad  and* 
other  corporations  to  crush  invetitors  bv  expensive 
infringement  suits  and  appropriation  of  the  triumphs 
of  their  genius  to  their  own  use  without  just  "emun- 
eration.  The  Patent  S3-stem  has  been  sustained  by 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 


Electricity  in  War. 

The  declaration  of  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  was  announced  last  week,  has  put 
the  arni3"  and  nav3'  authorities  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  on  the  qui  vive  because  the  probability 
that,  especially'  in  the  case  of  a more  general  war, 
as  some  think  likely  the  many-  inventions  for  offense 
and  defense  which  ’nave  been  perfected  during  the  - 
past  years  of  peace  will  for  the  first  time  be  put  to  a 
practical  test. 

We  remember  with  what  interest  naval  authori- 
ties regarded  the  late  Brazilian  civil  war  because  of 
the  eciuipment  of  El  Cid  with  the  pneumatic  dyna- 
mite gun,  and  the  disappointment  in  those  quarters 
that  the  opportunity  of  practically  testing  its  capa- 
bilities was  not  given. 

Since  the  last  European  or  American  war  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  perfecting  of  armor 
plate  and  armor-plate-piercing  projectiles,  and  so 
evenly'  have  the  two  progressed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  either  has  made  any  relative 
progress. 

In  the  way  of  torpedoes,  dirigible  and  otherwise, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  so  that  the 
torpedo  is  now  probably  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment of  destruction  that  can  be  employed  in  offen- 
sive warfare.  Against  this  weapon  no  armor  plat- 
ing is  effective  and  other  means  of  defense  have 
been  necessarily  resorted  to.  Of  these  the  search- 
light is  doubtless  the  one  most  relied  upon.  But 
this  is  by'  no  means  the  only  role  in  which  electricity' 
will  appear  in  the  next  great  war.  Triangulation 
by'  means  of  the  Fiske  electric  range  finder  now 
enables  a gunner  to  plant  a missile  with  great 
accuracy  upon  an  enemy’s  fortress  or  his  man-of- 
■war,  and  other  devices,  notably  of  the  type  of  Prof. 
Badt’s  electro-mag'netic  sentinel,  will  give  warning 
even  in  the  darkest  night  or  the  densest  fog  of  the 
approach  and  exact  position  of  any  man-of-war. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  United  States 
engineer  corps  at  Fort  Wadsworth  have  been  en- 
gaged in  accurately  plotting  the  approaches  to  New 
York  harbor,  so  that  the  positions  of  all  buoys  and 
landmarks  are  accurately  known.  The  elevation  of 
each  gun  recpiired  to  drop  a projectile  upon  any  one 
of  the  plotted  points  would,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
war  be  no  long-er  a matter  of  experiment,  and  doubt- 
less the  same  is  true  of  other  harbors  abroad. 

With  electro-magnetic  sentinels  judiciously  placed 
in  the  approaches  to  a harbor  at  a distance  too  great 
for  the  invader  to  reach  the  city  with  shells,  almost 
the  exact  position  of  an  invading  vessel,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  course  and  its  speed  would  be  known 
during  the  darkest  night  as  well  as  in  the  brightest 
day'. 

'tVith  the  increased  means  of  intelligently  follow- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy  which  electricity 
alone  can  afford,  future  warfare  will  be  less  a con- 
test of  brute  force  than  one  of  brain.  In  such  a 
contest  the  United  States  has  little  to  fear. 

In  the  next  general  war  the  most  effective  forces 
yvill  be  brains  and  electricity'.  Armor  plate  and 
projectiles  will  be  of  secondary  importance. — Elec- 
tricity. 


Food  is  served  in  a London  i,Eng.)  restaurant  on 
electrically-heated  plates,  so  that  the  guests  can 
eat  leisurely'  and  have  the  viands  warm  until  the 
close  of  the  meal. 
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1 he  Bell  Telephone  Decision. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  cases 
ever  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  handed  down  on  the  9tli  inst.  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  has  been  sustained  in  its  conten- 
tion against  the  government,  which  asked  to  have 
the  Berliner  patent  of  1891  set  aside,  on  the  ground 
that  the  delay  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Patent  Office 
was  fraudulent,  and  that  the  patent  of  1880  covered 
the  same  ground  on  which  the  patent  of  1891  was 
applied  for. 

This  decision  sustains  the  lower  court.  Justices 
Gray  and  Brown  took  no  part  in  the  case,  as  both, 
it  is  understood,  are  interested — one  of  them  being 
owner  of  1,600  shares  of  Bell  Telephone  stock. 
Justice  Harlan  dissented  but  he  delivered  no  opinion. 

By  this  decision  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  will 
continue  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  the  only  commer- 
cially successful  telephone  in  the  country  until  1907. 
The -case  has  attracted  wide  attention  because  of 
the  extensive  interests  involved  in  its  settlement, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  court  has  been  anxiousU" 
awaited.  The  suit  involved  the  practical  control  of 
the  art  of  telephoning.  It  originated  in  a charge 
of  collusion  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  was  brought 
to  obtain  the  repeal  and  cancellation  of  letters  pat- 
ent of  the  United  States  No.  463,569,  dated  Novem- 
ber 17,  1891,  granted  to  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  as  assignee  of  Emile  Berliner,  the 
alleged  inventor.  The  repeal  and  cancellation  of 
the  patent  were  sought  upon  the  ground  that  the 
application  for  it,  while  filed  in  1877,  was  not  issued 
until  1891.  This  delay  was  charged  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  improper  on  the  part  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  which,  as  Ber- 
liner’s assignee,  controlled  the  application.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  company  had  acquiesced  in  and 
promoted  the  delay,  and  for  their  own  interest,  thus 
defrauding  the  public  of  its  rights. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  Berliner  patent  practic- 
ally controls  telephony,  as  it  has  to  do  with  both 
the  transmission  and  receipt  of  sound,  and  that  the 
delay  thus  secured  until  1891  operated  to  prolong 
the  control  of  this  act  for  fifteen  years  beyond  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  patent. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  patent  was  granted 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  without  authority" 
of  law,  and  that  it  was  for  the  same  invention  for 
which  a patent  had  been  granted  in  1880,  and  that 
the  principle  was  therefore  not  new. 

The  suit  originated  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  where  it 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  this  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  conten- 
tions of  the  Berliner  claimants  upheld.  Prom  this 
opinion  the  United  States  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  * 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  beginning  his  statement, 
said  this  was  the  first  case  in  this  court  in  which, 
upon  proofs,  an  application  has  been  presented  to 
set  aside  a patent  for  an  invention  wrongfully 
issued.  However,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  such  a suit.  The 
question  therefore,  to  be  decided,  was  whether 
upon  facts  disclosed  the  relief  ought  to  be  awarded. 
He  took  up  the  difference  between  patents  for  inven- 
tion and  land  patents,  the  principal  difference,  he 
said,  being  that  invention  patents  do  not  cover 
something  which  belonged  to  the  government  before 
it  was  invented.  Hence,  i«  this  case  the  patent  con- 
veyed to  Berliner  nothing  that  he  did  not  before 
have.  The  patent  only  gave  him  exclusive  rights 
for  a time  as  an  inducement  to  make  it  public.  Con- 
sequently the  government  has  higher  rights  in  a 
suit  to  set  aside  a patent  for  land  than  a similar  suit 
on  a patent  for  an  invention. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  delay  in  the  Patent 
Office,  Justice  Brewer  said  the  application  was 
pending  in  the  department  for  fourteen  years,  dur- 
ing thirteen  of  which  the  invention  was  the  property 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Bell  had  inven- 
ted the  telephone,  and  as  that  patent  had  expired, 
all  the  monopoly  which  attaches  to  it  alone  had 
ceased,  and  the  right  to  use  it  has  become  pnblic 
property.  But-  his  appartus  was  insufficient  for 
public  uses.  Berliner’s  patent  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency of  existing  patents,  as  he  invented  some- 
thing by  which,  taken  in  connection  with  Edison’s 
and  Blake’s  invention,  Bell’s  undulating  current 
could  be  made  practically  available  for  carrying  on 
conversations  at  long  distances.  In  other  words, 
the  telephone  used  today  is  not  only  that  of  Bell, 
but  of  Edison,  Blake,  and  Berliner  as  well.  There- 
fore the  right  uo  use  the  Bell  patent  alone  would  be 
a barren  one,  extending  the  telephone  patent  to  the 
life  of  the  Berliner  patent. 

He  said  that  some  delay  was  unavoidable  in  the 
Patent  Office.  An  application  for  a patent  cannot 
be  considered  and  determined  on  the  instant. 


Hence,  there  could  be  no  complaint  on  the  mere  fact 
of  delay,  thougli  tliere  might  be  of  its  excessiveness. 
But,  added  the  opinion,  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
delay  be  reasonable,  if  the  applicant  is  not  respon- 
sible for  it.  If  the  fault  was  that  of  the  Patent 
Office,  the  applicant  is  not  held  blameworthy,  and  his 
legal  rights  are  not  affected.  He  cannot  be  puni.shed 
on  account  of  the  delay  or  negligence  of  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  he  is  presenting  his  suit. 

With  reference  to  the  arguments  on  the  subject 
of  the  continuance  of  tlie  telephone  monojjoly.  Jus- 
tice Brewer  repeated  that  there  was  no  question 
that  Bell's  patent  had  expired,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Berliner’s  rights  were  independ- 
ent from  those  of  Bell.  If  there  should  be  a new 
invention  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Berliner  pat- 
ent, the  rights  of  its  author  could  be  abridged  to 
relieve  the  public.  The  inventor  of  the  latest  addi- 
tion is  entitled  to  full  protection,  and  if  the  tele- 
phone company  buys  that  invention  it  is  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  wliich  the  inventor  had.  The  court. 


EMILE  BERLINER, 

Inventor  of  the  telephone  device  owned  by  the  Bell  Company 
and  sustained  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

he  says,  dissented  entirely  from  the  views  urged  by 
counsel  that  the  applicant  for  a patent  was  a quasi 
trustee  for  the  public,  but  held  that  an  invention 
was  the  absolute  property  of  its  inventor.  The  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  make  its  case  must  establish 
affir.native'y  that  the  delay  in  the  Patent  Office  was 
caused  by  tne  conduct  of  the  applicant.  It  cannot 
rest  on  mere  inferences,  but  must  prove  the  wrong 
in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  the  judgment  before 
it  can  destroy  that  which  its  own  agents  have  cre- 
ated. This  requirement  the  government  had  failed 
to  meet. 

Continuing  on  this  point,  he  said  there  was  no 
testimony  as  to  any  corruption  of  the  officers  of  the 
department  by  the  defendants  or  any  attempt  at 
such  corruption.  So,  far,  indeed,  as  was  shown, 
there  never  was  an  intimation  made  to  a single  offi- 
cial that  he  could  profit  by  a moment’s  delay.  All 
thought  of  wrong,  therefore,  may  be  put  aside. 

The  conclusions  of  the  court  very  much  con- 
densed on  this  branch  of  the  case  were: 

1.  That  before  the  government  is  entitled  to  a 
decree  canceling  a mechanical  patent  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  been  fraudulently  obtained  it  must 
establish  the  fraud  by  convincing  testimony. 

2.  That  an  applicant  for  patent  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  dilatory  acts  of  Patent  Office 
officials  unless  the  delay  is  brought  about  through 
his  corruption. 

3.  The  evidence  in  this  case  does  not  tend  in  the 
least  degree  to  show  any  such  corruption. 

4.  If  the  circumstances  do  not  show  that  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  official  was  wholly  justified 
they  do  make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  wholly  un- 
warranted. 


The  latest  improvement  in  railway  transporta- 
tion is  a padded  apartment  in  a parlor  car  where 
small  children  can  be  turned  loose  without  danger. 
A sideboard  contains  paregoric  and  other  infantile 
necessities. 


Australia  has  no  orphan  asylums.  Every  child 
who  is  not  supported  by  parents  becomes  a ward  of 
the  State,  and  is  paid  a pension  for  support  and 
placed  in  a private  family,  where  board  and  clothes 
are  provided  until  the  fourteenth  birthday. 


Color  Photography. 

A fine  collection  of  photograph.s  made  by  the  new 
radio-tint  process  of  M.  Villedien  Chassagne.  of 
Paris  was  recently  brought  to  New  York  by 
Messrs.  Anthony  & Co.  This  process  is  likely  to 
work  a revolution  in  photography  for  who  will  want 
.sim])ly  “lights  and  shades”  when  it  is  possible  t<, 
reproduce  an  entire  landscape  with  all  its  vivid 
coloring  or  a portrait  with  delicate,  life-like  flesh 
tints  ? 

The  Anthony  collection  of  pictures  embrace  land- 
scapes, marines,  portraits  and  several  lots  of  coin.s 
and  metal  articles,  the  latter  taken  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  wonderful  discrimination  made  by  the  new 
process  in  copying-  accurately  delicate  variations  in 
coloring-. 

He  will  make  the  photographs  before  your  eyes, 
and  will  allow  you  to  go  through  the  whole  perform- 
ance yourself,  but  as  yet  will  not  tell  the  secret  of 
the  chemicals  used. 

The  application  of  color  to  the  photographic  print 
is  by  purely  chemical  means,  and  the  method  is 
non-technically  described  thus: 

A negative  is  taken  on  a g-elatine  plate,  prepared 
by  treatment  with  a certain  solution.  This  is 
developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinar}-  manner.  It 
shows  no  trace  of  color.  From  it  a print  is  taken 
on  glass  or  paper,  the  plate  or  paper  being  specially 
prepared  by  treatment  with  the  same  solution.  The 
transparency,  or  the  paper  print,  in  no  way  dift'ers 
in  appearance  from  an  ordinary  positive,  and  shows 
no  trace  of  color  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light. 

It  is  washed  successively  with  three  colored  solu- 
tions, blue,  green  and  red,  and  it  takes  up  the  appro- 
priate colors  in  the  appropriate  parts,  these  three 
colors  giving,  by  their  various  combinations,  all 
varieties  of  hue.  How  it  is  that  this  power  of  selec- 
tive absorption  is  given  to  the  components  of  the 
photographic  image  is  the  interesting  question  con- 
nected with  the  process. 

In  the  landscapes  every  minute  diff'erence  in  the 
shades  of  the  green  verdure  is  brought  out,  and  the 
sunlight  effects  through  the  trees  and  the  falling  of 
the  rays  on  the  turf  in  openings  in  the  woodland  is 
charmingly  reproduced. 

In  a portrait  of  Mr.  Anthony  himself,  an  inch  of 
his  watch  chain  is  shown  in  the  yellow  of  the  gold 
of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  deep  red  of  his  scarf  is 
also  perfectly  produced.  Mrs.  Anthony  has  herself 
photog-raphed  wearing  two  bunches  of  violets,  one 
lighter  than  the  other;  a yellow  gown,  a red  hat  and 
many  colored  ribbons.  She  was  a symphony  in 
colors  as  she  stood  before  the  camera,’ and  so’ was 
the  picture  that  was  made. 

The  firm  say  they  will  be  pleased  to  show  the 
photographs  to  any  one  who  may  call.  A consign- 
ment of  the  chemicals  with  which  the  pictures  are 
made  will  arrive  in  this  country  by  July  1.  They 
are  not  expensive. 


The  Bazin  Roller  Boat  A Failure. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  sends 
the  following  account  of  the  trial  of  the  famous 
Bazin  roller  boat:  -‘The  experiments  do  not  so  far 
carry  out  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  designer. 
Instead  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  Erjiest  Bazin 
could  barely  make  a dozen.  Instead  of  being  a 
greyhound,  it  was  a sloth.  This  failure  is  due  to 
many  reasons.  The  chief  of  these,  and  the  one 
which  touches  the  very  principle  of  the  invention, 
is  in  the  lack  of  speed  in  the  rollers.  M.  Bazin  had 
made  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  a low  rate  of 
power  would  suffice  to  move  the  rollers,  and  that  to 
conquer  their  vis  inertia  he  had  calculated  on  an 
average  of  fifty  horse-power  to  every  axle.  He  had 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  three 
axles  carries  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  entire  structure,  or  say  a little  over  one 
hundred  tons.  Further,  the  trial  trips  have  proved 
that  the  rotation  of  the  rollers  entailed  the  additional 
weight,  through  adherence,  of  a large  volume  of 
water,  and  a considerable  loss  of  power  in  con- 
sequence. M.  Bazin  had  hoped  to  remedy  thisi  de- 
fect by  rubber  paddles,  whose  office  was  to  beat 
back  the  waters,  but  it  needs  no  great  mechanical 
knowledge  to  recognize  that  these'  paddles  worked 
somewhat  like  brakes  upon  the  wheel  of  a carriage. 
The  power  of  the  machinery  was  tripled,  but  in  do- 
ing this  their  weight  was  also  tripled.  The  result 
was  too  great  an  immersion  of  the  ship.  Now,  the 
original  calculations  had  called  for  a displacement 
of  one-third  of  their  diameter  as  the  highest  limit  of 
effective  working.  This  limit  being  passed  by  the 
increase  in  weight  the  situation  seems  to  be 
hopeless.” 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
stenography  which  bears  his  name,  died  re’cently  in 
London. 

A detachable  head  for  barrels,  to  allow  access  to 
the  inside  of  the  barrel  for  washing  purposes,  has. 
been  patented. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 
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New  Steel  Arch  Across  Niagara  Gorge. 

[Orrin  E.  Dunlap  in  Western  Electrician.] 

There  is  now  in  course  of  construction  across  the 
Niagara  gorge  at  Niagara  Falls  a new  steel  arch 
bridge  which  will  afford  the  first  trollej' car  connec- 
tion between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  erection  of  thebridge  is  attract- 
ing much  attention,  not  alone  because  of  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  locality',  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  being-  built  to  replace  the  old  railway  sus- 
pension bridge  and  right  on  the  site  thereof.  All 
who  have  ever  travelled  to  or  from  Niagara  over 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway  will  recall  the  suspen.sion 
bridg-e  on  which  the  crossing- of  the  gorge  was  made 
at  th.e  whirlpool  rapids.  It  is  this  structure  that  is 
to  give  way  to  the  new  arch,  and  the  illu.stration  in 
coniiection  with  this  article  well  portrays  how  the 
arch  is  being  built  beneath  and  at  the  sides  of  the 


suspension  bridge,  cmd  this  while  the  latter  is  in 
constant  use  by  railway  trains,  carriages  and  pedes- 
trains.  Of  itself  the  erection  of  a great  steel  arch 
across  such  a chasm  as  the  Niag-ara  gorge  is  a diffi- 
cult task,  but  to  place  it  on  the  site  of  a bridge  of  a 
different  pattern  in  constant  service  adds  materially 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking-.  It  is  a work 
that  calls  for  no  small  amount  of  engineering 
ability.  The  engineer  in  charge  is  L.  L.  Buck,  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  locality-.  Tlie  first 
bridge  on  this  site  was  commenced  in  1*848  and  com- 
pleted in  1855.  This  structure  was  of  wood,  the 
towers  being  of  stone.  In  1880,  under  Mr.  Buck’s 
supervision,  the  superstructure  was  changed  to 
steel,  and  in  1886  the  stone  towers  wwre  renew'ed  in 
steel.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  any  inter- 
ruption to  travel. 

When  it  is  completed  the  new  arch  -will  compare 
-most  favorably  with  the  bridges  of  its  class  in  this 
countr3"  or  Europe.  The  arch  -will  have  a span  of 
550  feet  between  the  end  piers,  and  trussed  spans 
115  feet  in  length  will  connect  it  with  the  cliff  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  main  span  is  formed  by 
an  arch  with  horizontal  upper  chords.  On  the  New 
York  state  side  the  bedplates  of  the  arch  rest  on 
abu^nents  built  on  the  Clinton  limestone.  On  the 
•Canadian  side  of  the  river  the  abutments  rest  on  a 
concrete  foundation.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  the 
abutments  are  situated  about  half  wa^"  up  the  slope 
between  the  \yater’s  edge  and  the  top  of  the  high 
bank. 

In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  steam  and  elec- 
tric railwaj's,  carriages,  etc.,  the  arch  will  have  t-w'O 
floors  or  decks.  The  upper  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
steam  railroad  facilities  and  the  lower  floor  to  trol- 
ley tracks,  carriageways,  w'alks,  etc. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Pennsjdvania  Steel  Companj',  and  con- 
sidering the  difficult  nature  of  the  task,  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  dangerous  point  of  operations, 
it  has  made  most  rapid  headw'ay.  and  this  without 
a single  life  having  been  lost.  While  the  arch  was 
sprung  in  April,  the  bridge  will  not  be  completed 
■until  June  or  July.  It  has  been  figured  out  that  the 


arch  will  contain  5.560,000  pounds  of  steel  plates  and 
angles  in  the  form  of  columns,  plate  girders,  braces, 
etc.:  218,000  lbs.  of  steel  castings:  182,143  pounds  of 
steel  et-e-bars  and  pins,  and  all  of  30,000  pounds  of 
wrought  iron  rods  and  turnbuckles. 


Largest  Tunnel  rn  the  World. 

Two  gangs  of  workman  have  just  begun  digging 
in  Colorado  the  longest  tunnel  which  man  ever 
attempted  to  construct.  The  main  bore  will  be 
twentj'  miles  long,  and  connecting  with  this  are 
subsidiart'  t-unnels,  with  a total  leng-th  of  thirty 
miles.  vSo,  in  realitt',  the  task  that  has  been  put 
under  waj-  is  that  of  digging  fifty  miles  of  tunnels, 
and  every  foot  of  this  vast  sj’stem  will  be  under 
Pike's  Peak,  and  the  mountains  that  tower  on  each 
side. 

T'ne  starting-  point  of  the  main  tunnel  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  leading  up  to  Pike's  Peak, 
near  the  old  town  of  Colorado  City.  This  point  is 


but  a short  di.stance  from  the  railroads  which  span 
the  country  between  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou. 
From  here  it  runs  almost  due  southwest.  The  fur- 
ther end  of  the  tunnel  is  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains at  Four  Mile  Creek,  over  in  Fremont  county, 
Col.,  six  miles  south  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  near  the 
little  town  of  Sunol.  Two  gangs  of  men,  as  stated, 
are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at  each  end.  Just  at 
present  they  are  making  progress  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-  feet  a daj-.  It  is  believed  that  the  mammoth 
task  they  have  undertaken  will  be  completed  in 
seven  years  from  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly-  utider  the  cone  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  at  a depth  of  nearly  7, 000  feet  and  2,700 
feet  beneath  the  town  of  Victor.  Its  averag-e  depth 
from  the  surface  will  be  2,800  feet,  and  it  is  designed 
to  test  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  at  these 
g-reat  depths.  Thirty  miles  of  laterals  are  con- 
templated, and  these  will  pass  underneath  all  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  at  an  average  depth  of  2,800 
feet.  Cripple  Creek,  Victor  Gillette,  the  y-arious 
small  towns  and  a thousand  mines  are  to  be  made 
tributiiry-  to  this  vast  S3'stem. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  distance — the 
shortest  way — from  Colorado  Springs  to  Cripple 
Creek  is  fifty-four  miles.  By-  way  of  the  tunnel  the 
two  cities  yvill  01113- be  sixteen  miles  apart.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  contractors  that  the  averag-e  cost 
per  foot  of  excavation  yvill  be  $80.  This  makes  the 
total  probable  expense  of  digging  the  tunnel  and 
its  subsidiary-  branches  $20,520,000.  All  of  this  sum 
the  tunnel  people  expect  to  crush  out  of  the  ore 
their  yvorkmen  yvill  break  yvhile  excavating  or  glean 
from  the  nugg-ets  yvhich  may  fall  out  of  secret  pock- 
ets so  far  beloyy  the  earth’s  surface. — San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


A letter  can  be  sent  from  one  part  of  Paris  to 
another  quicker  than  a telegraph  message  can  be 
deliy-ered.  The  pneumatic  tube  S3-stem  does  it. 


An  English  bic3-cle  firm  is  noyv  giv-ing  to  every 
bu3-er  an  insurance  policy  against  death,  disable- 
ment, or  loss  of  machine  either  63-  theft  or  fire. 


Always  Hope  for  the  Young  Inventors. 

Young  in\-entors  should  take  courage  from  the 
fact  that  man3'  an  invention  which  has  increased 
in  popularity  by  years  of  use,  and  practically  in  its 
original  form,  yvas  not  the  product  of  scientific 
training,  but  more  like  a spontaneous  flash  of  sun- 
light projected  from  under  a syviftU-  passing  cloud. 
It  had  been  knoyvn  for  a long  time  to  ph3-sicians 
and  chemists  that  certain  gases  produced  a singu- 
lar effect  upon  the  nervous  S5-stem,  and  that  yvhen 
breathed  into  the  S3-stem,  a person  becomes  highly 
excited  and  unconscious  of  his  acts  : but  it  yy-as  left 
to  a young-  dentist  (Wells,  of  Hartford)  yvho  had  not 
enjoyed  a scientific  training,  but  yy-as  observant  in 
his  habits,  and  felt  the  value  in  his  profession  of 
some  process  for  relieving  the  nervous  terror  of  his 
patients  yvhile  undergoing  the  various  operations 
incident  thereto,  to  notice,  yvhen  a young  man  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  exhilarating  gas, 
that  he  yvas  not  conscious  wlien  he  received  the 
yy-ounds  and  bruises  caused  b3-  the  strugglea  and 
violent  exercises  yvhich  he  had  passed  through 
yy-hile  under  its  influence.  At  once  the  great  truth 
flashed  on  him,  that  by  breathing  gases  of  this 
character  insensibility  to  pain  could  be  produced 
long-  enough  to  admit  of  surgical  operations.  He 
took  the  great  responsibility  of  tr3-ing  the  first 
experiments,  and  soon  the  additional  steps  in  this 
mary-elous  cliscover3'  yvere  made — the  choice  of  the 
safest  articles  for  inhalation — and  thus  yvas  intro- 
duced the  greatest  advance  ever  taken  at  one  time 
in  the  healing-  art.  Again,  James  Watt,  yvhile  he 
modestU-  ascribes  to  Professor  Black  (of  Glasgoyv) 
part  of  the  glory  of  his  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine,  it  seems  plain  from  his  oyvn  narrative  that 
he  made  the  g-reat  invention  of  the  condenser  yy-ith- 
out  any  assistance.  It  yy-as  simply  a flash  of  genius 
that  made  it  yvhat  yve  iioyv  see  it,  and  yvas  yvholly 
his  oyvn.  Science  could  give  him  the  occasion  of 
the  defects  of  the  old  engine,  but  no  hints  as  to  the 
remed3-.  L yvas  James  Watt,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  earning-  fourteen  shillings  a yveek 
($3.50),  yvho  brooded  over  his  little  model  until  his 
conception  of  the  condenser  burst  upon  him  as  he 
yy-as  taking  a stroll  across  Glasgoyv  Green.  Even 
as  the  Omnipotent  Layvgiver  ordained  that  praise 
should  emanate  from  the  mouths  of  babes,  so  have 
some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  inven- 
tions sprung  from  the  loyvly,  of  those  untutored 
in  the  sciences. — New  Ideas. 


Books  and  Magazines. 

“Wonderland  ’97,”  by  Olin  D.  Wheeler,  is  the 
title  of  a pii’olication  issued  b3’  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Ag^ent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
yy-ay.  It  is  a stor3-  of  the  g-reat  Northyvest  compris- 
ing the  countr3-  traversed  by  this  road  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Puget  Sound,  and  its  various  rami- 
fications in  the  great  mining  regions  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  scenic  yvonderland  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  it  a charming  piece 
of  descriptive  writing — eclipsing  all  previous  efforts 
of  the  author — and  the  illustrations  and  typogrphi- 
cal  appearance  of  the  book  are  marvellously  pleas- 
ing and  artistic.  Next  to  visiting,  in  person 
America’s — the  yvorld’s — greatest  natural  yvonder- 
land, a perusal  of  this  publication  gives  one  the 
best  idea  of  that  reg'-ion.  The  great  mining  fields 
of  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Alaska  are 
also  interestingl3'  treated.  This  book  can  be  secured 
by  sending  six  cents  in  stamps  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  G. 
P.  A.,  N.  P.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  stoiy  of  the  pursuit,  capture  and  death  of  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln,  has  been 
told  a number  of  times  and  in  several  yvays;  but 
McClure’s  Magazine  for  May  gives  a version  of  it 
yvhich  is  the  first  really  full  and  accurate  one.  It  is 
yy-ritten  b3-  a relative  of  Colonel  Baker  and  Lieuten- 
ant Baker,  the  detectives  yvho  organized  and  led  the 
pursuit,  effected  the  capture  and  disposed  of  Booth’s 
bod3-  after  his  death;  and  it  embodies  their 
account,  never  before  published,  of  all  these  trans- 
actions. The  article  is  full3-  illustrated. 


Iron  Tools  in  Old  Egypt. 

An  explorer  recently  found  in  Egypt  a bronze 
boyvl  and  a series  of  iron  tools  of  forms  quite  unlike 
an3'  knoyvn  in  Eg3'pt,  and  they  are  thought  to  be- 
long to  an  Assyrian  armorer  about  670  B.  C.  These 
tools,  comprising  three  saws  made  for  pulling,  not 
pushing,  one  rasp,  one  file,  several  chisels  and  fer- 
rules, a scoop-edged  drill,  tyvo  center  bits,  and 
others,  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  history  of 
tools,  as  showing  several  forms  of  an  earlier  date 
than  yvas  thought  possible.  They  are  probably  of 
Assyrian  origin. 
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The  Conquest  of  Mechanism. 

BY  FKAXCIS  H.  RICHARDS. 

rRepriiited  from  the  special  number  of  the  Iron  Ag'eforJanu- 
arr  2.  18%.  commemoratintr  its  fortieth  anniversary.) 

To  the  ancients,  the  world  of  mechanism  was  an 
undiscovered  country.  True,  implements  were 
known  : and  here  and  there  an  Archimedes  or  Hiero 
had  obtained  g-limpses  of  somethin.q  beyond.  Later 
on,  some  even  crossed  the  borders,  but  only  to  re- 
main ig-norant  of  the  character  and  resources  of 
this  g-reat  and  wonderful  domain. 

For  centuries,  conquest  was  restricted  to  the  geo- 
graphical  world,  and  intellectual  progress  ran  in 
scholastic  channels.  The  geometers,  it  is  true,  had 
brought  much  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  dawn  of 
liberty  inspired  the  'Western  nations  with  new  hopes 
dinilv  understood.  With  the  discovery  and  e.xplora- 
tion  of  the  Americus,  followed  closely  by  that  of  the 
Pacific,  geographical  discovery  found  its  limits,  and 
conquest  was  diverted  to  the  world  of  societies  and 
governments,  with  changing  boundaries  in  the  old 
and  changing  kinds — organizations — in  the  new 
hemispheres.  Next,  transportation — voyaging  and 
railroading — became  the  active  field  for  progress, 
and  gave  almost  a new  power  to  the  liberal  nations 
of  the  West. 

Today,  it  maybe  said  fairl3'  that  we  have  entered 
into  full  possession  of  this  new  domain  of  mecha- 
nism ; that  its  conquest  is  complete.  Some — 
nianj',  indeed — of  its  fields  have  y-et  to  be  explored, 
and  everywhere  its  resources  more  fully  brought 
forth  and  utilized.  But  the  broad  vallej's  in  which 
are  the  avenues  of  mechanical  achievement  have 
been  discovered  and  mapped  out.  Henceforth,  its 
development  is  not  so  much  for  the  discoverer  and 
pioneer  as  for  the  snrvej'or  and  the  mechanic. 
From  this  on.  the  whole  people  come  into  mechanical 
environment  and  the  world  of  mechanism  becomes 
a native  clime. 

A centur3'  ago,  Jacquard  and  Arkwrig-ht  and  a 
few  others,  only  following,  perhaps,  the  clock- 
maker  of  Nuremburg,  had  shown  that  combinations 
of  cam  devices  could  be  organized  to  repeat  the 
simpler  mechanico-industrial  operations  theretofore 
performed  bv  hand,  and  thus  make  steam-power 
available  in  new  directions  for  increasing  the  re- 
sults and  efficienc3'  of  labor.  These  earlier  mecha- 
nisms dealt  with  processes  of  narrow  scope,  in 
which  simple  steps  were  much  repeated — as  in  those 
textile  arts  carried  on  by  the  operator  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  craftsman. 

Even  here  progress  was  slow,  encountering  the 
powerful  opposition  of  class  prejudices  and  inertia. 
But  gradualU’.  facilities  accumulated  ; the  innova- 
tions became  familiar,  and.  therefore,  more  tolerable 
to  the  non-progressive  classes  : the  mechanical  in- 
dustries were  transplanted  to  the  colonies,  v here 
the  ‘'mechanic  arts”  obtained  a higher  recognition 
of  their  worth,  and  freer  institutions  gave  a new 
stimulus  to  mechanical  discover3'.  Thenceforth,  the 
inventor  invaded  the  ver3-  preserves  of  the  crafts- 
men. creating  new  competitions  and  graduall3' 
driving  the  journe3'men  from  their  benches  and  the 
smiths  from  their  anvils  : finalU-  impressing  them 
all  into  the  ranks  of  the  machinists,  and  filling  their 
places  with  the  old-time  peasant  classes,  to  whom  the 
change  brings  a new  light  and  higher  civilization. 

Four  decades  ago,  when  the  Iron  Age  began  its 
career,  it  found  here  and  there — and  most  frequei’tl3’ 
of  all,  in  the  factories  of  Xew  England — the  factor3’ 
mechanic,  or  '‘machinist,"  working  at  the  produc- 
tion of  machines  for  turning  out,  automaticallv, 
some  of  the  simpler  articles  then  made  b3’  hand. 
Though  neither  scientists  nor  mechanicians — and 
rareL'  much  trained  in  an3'  art — these  resourceful 
men.  working  with  scant  facilities  and  methods  all 
too  empirical,  but  inspired  with  the  faith  and  cour- 
age to  tr3',  carried  on  one  of  the  greatest  works 
known  to  histor3’.  Like  soldiers  m the  ranks.  the3' 
neither  directed  nor  seemed  to  know  the  line  of 
march  or  plan  of  campaign,  but  b3'  an  unstudied 
co-operation  accomplished  a revolution,  effecting  a 
conquest  of  surprising  extent  and  character. 

From  the  primitive  art,  the  first  step  is  the  me- 
chanical imitation  of  the  hand  process.  A second 
and  greater  step — the  restrictive  reorganization, 
whereb3'  simplicit3-  is  secured  through  the  multiple 
use  of  the  single  modified  element — accomplishes 
the  revolution,  and  places  the  art.  not  at  perfection, 
but  close  to  it.  After  this,  the  development  still 
goes  on.  and  small  gains,  or  savings,  are  effected  in 
this  or  that  detail  : but  the  work  now  takes  a new 
direction,  and  not  the  2^rt.  per  se,  but  the  production 
of  wa3’s  and  means  for  practicing  it  becomes  the  ob- 
ject. and  are.  in  turn,  subjected  to  the  same  general 
process  of  modification  and  reduction. 

Almost  an3'  article  of  manufacture  ma3-  be  taken 
as  an  illustration,  but  few  more  properU'  so  than 
the  making  of  iron  rods,  of  the  bar-iron  of  commerce. 


The  power-hammer  with  its  accessory  appliances, 
elevated  the  iron-worker  to  a position  of  supremacy-, 
and  enabled  his  nations  to  dominate  the  march  of 
civilization  : but  not  until  the  imitative  process 
was  restricted  and  the  hammer  blow  was  made 
continuous  bv  modifying  the  hammer  face  into  a 
roll,  and  combining  this  in  multiple  into  a rolling- 
mill  was  the  destined  revolution  in  the  art  itself 
actualh-  accomplished. 

Next  came  the  development  of  the  wa3's  and  means, 
the  period  wherein  the  problem  of  the  rolling-mill 
itself — like  a formula  before  a class — was  worked 
out  in  all  its  var3-ing  expressions,  and  each  factor 
given  first  and  last  all  possible  values.  At  this 
point,  finally  the  real  race  of  the  giants  begins: 
large  mills  are  made  larger  and  more  powerful: 
auxiliary  methods  and  appliances — both  mechanical 
and  metallurgical — are  brought  to  its  aid:  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  are  coerced  bv  far-reaching 
business  combinations,  until,  having  conquered  one 
world — like  the  royal  art  it  is — it  reaches  out  into 
the  domain  of  architecture  and  navigation,  giving 
to  our  cities  a new  character,  and  transforming  the 
fleets  of  all  nations. 

Fort3' 3'ears  ago,  the  first  step  had  already  been 
taken,  but  the  revolution  was  far  from  accomplish- 
ment. Rolled  bars  had  a limited  field  of  .application 
and  plate-work  was  scarceL'  more  than  experimen- 
tal. whether  for  bridges  or  ships.  Whatman,  forty 
3’ears  ago.  would  have  dared  oredict — if  he  could 
have  forseen — what  has  happened?  PossibU’  Rob- 
ert Stephenson,  whose  plate-bridg-e  went  too  far: 
or  Brunell.  whose  vision  of  the  modern  "Atlantic 
Liner"  was  cr3-stallized  too  soon:  or  Roebling.  who 
lived  to  see  the  rolling-mill  make  feasible  the  long- 
span  bridge.  More,  probabh-  not  one.  foresaw  fort3’ 
years  ago  even  the  quarter  part  of  what.  b3'  the 
power  of  the  rolling-mill,  is  attained. 

In  another  field,  progress  not  less  remarkable  has 
been  made.  Fort3-  3-ears  ago,  in  ever3-  village 
smith3-  throughout  the  land,  the  anvil  rang  while 
the  indispensable  horseshoe-nail  was  laborious^' 
drawn  out  b3'  hand  in  small  numbers,  but  of  almost 
infinite  variet3'  in  form,  finish,  size,  and  qualit3'. 
Then,  a good  workman  produced  a mere  handful  in 
a da3’:  now,  a less-able  operator — bv  the  use  of 
elaborate  but  durable  machiner}' — produces  a like 
quantit3-  in  a minute,  and  these  uniform  in  ever3' 
feature. 

Instances  such  as  this  might  be  multiplied,  only 
to  show  the  revolution  extended  to  the  whole  indus- 
trial field.  The  common  pin,  once  an  article  of 
luxur3-  and  each  costing  a ••penn3-’'  or  more,  is  pro- 
duced b3-  four  or  five  small  machines  and  one  oper- 
ator. one  thousand  a minute.  So.  too,  of  screws, 
where  once  the  machinist  with  his  "engine-lathe" 
produced  one  in  an  hour — and  this  of  inditferent 
workmanship,  the  automatic  screw-machines — a 
dozen  of  them  attended  b3'  one  man  or  boy — turns 
out  many  hundreds — and  these  of  superior  qualit3-. 
The  simple  folding  pocket-rule,  that  once  cost  one 
dollar  and  could  be  made  with  a "kit"  worth 
scarcely  twenty  dollars,  is  now  manufactured  with 
a "plant"  worth  SIOO.OOO.  and  is  sold  for  a dime 
Ever3-where.  the  comparison  is:  A more  extensive 
plant  of  relativeTv-high  quality,  using  less  labor  of 
lower  qualit3’,  and  producing  more  and  better  goods. 

The  multiplication  of  individual  cases  has  gone 
so  far  that  the  methods  of  procedure  can  be  formu- 
lated into  rules  and  laws  readily  applicable  to  each 
new  requirement,  so  that  the  mechanician  and  the 
engineer  need  no  longer  ‘'experiment"  in  the  ran- 
dom manner  formerL-  in  vogue,  but  ma3-  adapt  and 
organize  the  necessar3'  combinations  b3-  follow- 
ing established  principles.  The  question  is  no 
longer  "Can  it  be  done?"  But  "Shall  we  do  it:  and 
if  so.  how?"  Xevertheless,  here,  as  in  other  worlds 
of  action,  the  Creator  of  all  has  set  bounds  where  it 
is  written:  ‘‘Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fur- 
ther." 

And  finalL',  what  power  hath  wrought  this 
change?  And  what  is  its  destin3-?  Xo  one  force  or 
infiuence  ma3'  properL-  be  credited  with  the  entire 
result:  but,  undoubtedh'.  freedom  to  enjo3'  the 
fruits  of  one's  labor — be  this  of  head  or  hand — is, 
primariL',  accreditable  with  the  enormous  advan- 
tages which  have  accrued  to  the  public  during  these 
later  decades  from  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  mechanical  industries:  and  no  force  is  more 
potent  in  this  direction  than  those  enlightened  laws, 
whereb3'  the  inventor  is  assured  a fair  opportunit3- 
for  himself  reaping  a benefit,  should  he  succeed  in 
producing  a useful  improvement.  Xo  countr3- — 
ours  least  of  all — can  afford  to  narrow  these  wise 
provisions,  or  restrict  their  just  administration. 

It  is  be3’ond  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this 
even  to  enumerate  the  results  which  are  directh'  or 
indirecth'  the  outcome  of  these  forty  3'ears  progress 
in  mechanism.  But  one — which  appears  ver3'  close 
at  hand — is  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the 
toiling  for  existence.  Mere  subsistence — food, 
clothing,  shelter — sufficient  for  the  strictH  neces- 
sar3’  requirements,  is.  or  will  soon  become,  practi- 
callV  free — to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  Even 
now,  the  amount  of  labor  required  of  the  skilled 
mechanic  to  provMe  himself  and  famiU'  with  those 
things  which  were  considered  "necessaries"  b3'  the 


earU-  settlers  of  Xew  England  i>  .-.urpri^inglv  sm  .1!, 
averaging,  most  prijbabh-.  hardly-  um.-  IiMur  per  day 
— an  amount  still  decreasing  with  tl.e  ri.-,e  of  the 
people  generally  in  skill  and  intelligence. 

From  the  vantage-point  of  thi-  el. -in,;  <lc.  ade  >1 
the  century  what  a transformation  -ceno  is  jji  e- 
sented  to  the  obseryer  looking  back  owr  f-Ww 
years!  Histor3',  it  is  true,  presents  many  -ct-ne-  .0 
immortal  achieyement.  But  what  historian  h:i 
written  such  a story  as  these  four  decades,  or 
recorded  a conquest  so  fraught  with  importance  ti- 
humanity?  For  centuries,  school  and  college  had 
equipped  preacher  and  lawyer  and  doctor  for  life's 
work:  but  the  masses  toiled  on.  The  plodding 
workers  performed  oyer  and  over  again  the  unend- 
ing round,  and  education  came  not  to  the  rescue. 
'VI'hat  hope  of  progress,  of  widening  humanity's 
horizon,  while  brain  and  muscle  wearied  with  mere 
repetitions?  But  hope  had  not  fled,  and  the  genius 
of  inyention  had  breathed  her  spirit  into  souls  of  a 
new  race. 

The  Greater  New  York. 

It  proyides  for  a municipal  chamber  in  two  houses, 
constructed  yer3-  much  like  a state  legislature.  It 
places  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  government  a 
ma3-or  elected  for  four  years,  with  a salary  of  S15.000 
a 3-ear,  who  has  the  appointing  pow-er  and  the  veto 
power.  The  ma3-or’s  appointing  power,  however, 
is  complete  only  for  the  first  six  months  of  his  term. 
The  practical  work  of  cit3-  government  is  divided 
among  eighteen  departments.  At  the  head  of  a 
number  of  these  departments  there  are  to  be  single 
commissioners,  while  others,  as  for  instance  the 
Park  Department  and  the  Health  Department,  are 
intrusted  to  boards  of  several  members.  .\11  these 
commissioners  are  appointed  b3-  the  mayor,  and  his 
appointments  require  no  ratification.  The  ma3-or 
cannot  make  summar3-  remoyals.  howeyer,  except 
in  the  first  six  months  of  his  term.  The  boards  and 
commissioners  have  almost  unlimited  authorit3' 
over  their  respective  departments  of  administration. 
The  ma3'or's  function,  then,  is  to  occup3'  himself 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  four-3-ear  term 
with  w-inding  up  and  regulating  the  machiner3-: 
after  that,  he  can  onL’  look  on  and  let  it  work  as  it 
will  without  practical  power  to  intervene.  The 
financial  authorit3-  under  the  charter  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  not  in 
the  municipal  assembU-.  The  ma3-or,  the  cit3-  at- 
torne3-,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  head  of  the 
tax  board,  and  the  cit3-  comptroller,  constitute  this 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  makes 
the  annual  appropriations  and  fixes  the  annual  tax 
rate.  Its  work  goes  to  the  municipal  assembU-. 
where  no  change  can  be  made  except  bv  wav  of  dis- 
approval: and  an3'  reluctance  to  grant  the  board's 
appropriations  can  be  overcome  by  the  ma3-or's 
check  upon  the  action  of  the  assembly.  It  is  the 
most  complex  S3-stem  ever  seriousH'  proposed  an3-- 
where. — From  "The  Progress  of  the  "'A’orld,"  in 
Ma3'  Review  of  Reviews. 


A Remarkable  Dredger. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a channel  in  the 
Mississippi  river  at  low  water  is  now  believed  to  be 
solved  by  the  use  of  a new  and  remarkable  kind  of 
dredger — a machine  which,  as  described  in  the 
Scientific  Press.  San  Francisco,  will  go  through  a 
sandbar  at  a speed  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  a minute, 
cutting  its  wa3-  through  a solid  bank  and  leaving 
behind  it  a channel  forty  feet  wide  and  twent3-  feet 
deep.  Of  course,  it  could  not  do  its  work  at  such  an 
amazing  rate  as  this  if  it  were  not  for  the  water 
which  it  has  to  work  with — this,  in  fact,  is  the  secret 
of  the  whole  performance.  In  front  of  this  machine 
are  si.x  intake  pipes,  turned  downward,  and  sur- 
rounding each  of  these  is  a C3-linder  fitted  with 
knives  and  kept  in  revolution  all  the  time,  so  that 
the  knives  cut  and  chew  up  the  sand  and  mix  it 
with  the  water.  In  this  wa3-  the  process  g-oes  all 
around  the  intake  pipes,  and  in  the  latter  the  suc- 
tion of  great  steam-driven  centrifugal  pumps  is 
pulling  awa3-  at  the  loosened  mass  of  sand  and 
water,  immense  solid  streams  of  debris  flowing  in 
the  pipes  at  a rapid  rate.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
method  of  maintaining  low  water  navigation  is 
practicable  in  all  alluvial  streams — applicable,  in 
fact,  to  the  Missouri,  to  the  Illinois,  to  the  Sacra- 
mento, the  ’^"olga,  the  Danube,  the  HoogL'.  etc., 
engineering  skill  being  able  to  calculate  to  the 
fraction  of  a foot  what  speed  the  current  requires 
through  the  pipes  to  carry  the  sand  in  solution. 

Host  Important  Discoveries  of  the  Centurv  . 

Ill  reply  to  an  inquiriy  Self  Culture  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
centur3-  are  : 

1.  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 

2.  The  discoverv'  and  utilization  of  electricit3'. 

3.  The  Bessemer  method  of  making  steel. 
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PATENT  LAW  ASSOCIATION. 


An  Organization  That  Aims  to  Dignify  the 
Patent  System  by  Correct  Methods. 


Report  of  a Recent  fleeting  and  Synopsis  of 
Talks  on  Patent  Office  Procedure. 


How  Inventors  are  Imposed  Upon  by  Fake 
Schemes  of  Conscienceless  Attorneys. 


The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Wasliington,  D. 
C.,  is  composed  of  aljout  fifty  of  the  leading  patent 
lawyers  and  solicitors  of  the  city  including  three 
ex-commissioners  of  patents  and  two  ex  assistant 
commissioners.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
admission  of  non-resident  attorneys  making  a 
specialt}'  of  patent  law  practice.  The  objects  of  the 
association  are  similar  to  the  bar  associations  of 
lawyers  in  general  practice.  Though  the  organiza- 
tion is  but  three  months  old  it  has  already  secured 
the  enactment  of  a law  of  great  value  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  inventors  and  patentees.  A commit- 
tee of  the  association  is  in  consultation  witli  Com- 
of  Patents  Lutterworth  on  the  adoption  of  new  rules 
and  regulation.S  for  the  conduct  of  business  before 
the  patent  office.  Another  committee  has  charge  ot 
the  matter  of  the  unlawful  and  unprofessional  prac- 
tice of  attorneys,  and  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a code  which  will  prevent  incompetent 
and  unscrupulous  attorney’s  from  practicing-  before 
the  patent  office.  xVn  important  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  establish  for  the  use  of  patent  solici- 
tors a library’  which  will  contain  law  and  technical 
publications  of  this  and  other  countries  of  special 
value  to  the  profession-  Such  an  org-anization  has 
been  needed  for  many'  years,  and  is  especially’ 
demanded  in  these  days  when  men  having-  no  quali- 
fications for  the  profession  are  permitted  to  ply’  it 
because  the  law  fails  to  fix  any  qualification,  and 
thus  inventors  and  the  public  are  humbugged  by’ 
schemes  and  special  inducements  of  so-called  pat- 
ent ag-ents.  The  profession  of  patent  solicitors  is 
one  that  calls  for  knowledge  not  only  of  the  statu- 
tory’ laws,  l)ut  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  it  has 
b een  regarded  a most  honorable  one,  but  if  ]jrac- 
tices  indulged  in  during- the  past  vear  or  two  are 
continued,  the  ])ractice  will  have  to  be  regulated  by 
the  strictest  kind  of  laws  in  order  that  the  rights  of 
in’v’entors  may  be  protected  and  the  public  not 
buncoed. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President, 
Gen.  Ellis  Spear;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  M.  Marble 
and  "W.  I).  Laldwin;  Treasurer,  .Tames  L.  Norris; 
Secretary’,  F.  Lenjamin. 

At  a banquet  g-iven  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh  on  evening- 
of  the  8th  inst,  there  were  present  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished invited  guests  and  the  following-  mem- 
bers of  the  association:  T.  H.  Alexander,  Joseph  C. 
Atkins,  L.  S.  Bacon,  W.  I).  Baldwin,  F.  Benjamin, 

A.  T.  Brow'n,  Frank  L.  Browne,  W.  H.  Doolittle, 
Arthur  E.  Dowell,  J.  C.  Dowell,  Frank  L.  Dyer, 
Loenard  H.  Dyer,  Joseph  K.  Edson,  Robert  J. 
Fisher,  Max  Georg-ii,  W.  G.  Hendersoti,  Solon  C. 
Keinon,  H.  S.  Knight,  W.  C.  Mclntire,  E.  M.  Mar- 
ble, James  L.  Norris,  John  C.  Pennie,  F.  W.  Ritter, 
Walter  R.  Rogers,  Ellis  Spear,  H.  A.  Seymour,  F. 
C.  Somes,  111.  B.  Stocking,  C.  L.  Sturtevant,  Lloyd 

B.  Wight,  Ernest  Wilkinson,  and  J.  H.  Whitaker. 
The  banquet  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Doolittle,  W.  E.  Rogers,  and  F.  C.  Somes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  an  hour  was  spent 
in  interesting  ‘‘talks”  on  patent  matters. 

kp:m.\rks  of  president  spE.-vk. 

When  the  cigars  were  lighted  the  president,  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  informal  speeches  of  the  even- 
ing, briefly  called  attention  to  the  objects  of  the 
association.  He  said  that  he  hoped  this  social 
gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation, of  Washington,  marked  the  beginning  of 
closer  social  relations  between  members  of  the  pro- 
iession  in  this  city.  It  -svas  sometimes  a sad  rellec- 


tion  to  the  older  members,  and  especially  so  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  some  member  known  in 
professional  relations  for  mativ  years,  that  they’ 
had  been  entirely,  or  in  a very  large  deg-ree  unac- 
quainted with  his  personal  traits,  his  moral  worth 
and  his  good  fellowship,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
great  and  irreparable  loss  to  have  only’  partially’ 
known  and  appreciated  a worthy  man.  Further,  a 
more  intimate  social  acquaintance,  not  only  in- 
creased the  pleasure  of  life  but  was  advantag-eous 
from  a professional  point  of  view.  But  the  associa- 
tion also  has  in  view  more  important  objects.  It  seeks 
to  aid  the  patent  office  in  the  perfection  of  its  organi- 
zation and  rules  of  practice,  in  obtaing-  favorable 
legislation  and  the  defeat  of  measures  which  would 
injure  the  patent  system,  and  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  practice  amongst  those  doing  business  before 
the  office.  Tiie  speaker  said,  that  he  hoped  to  see 
the  day’  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  a man  in 
practice  before  the  office  to  transform  the  legiti- 
mate jiractice  of  an  attorney  into  the  business 
methods  of  a lottery’.  He  believed  the  patent  svs- 
tem  of  the  United  States  had  been  the  source  and 
stimulus  of  that  great  mass  of  inventions  which 
had  org'-anized  the  methods  of  modern  society, 
ameliorated  its  condition,  and  been  the  distinguish- 
ing- feature  of  the  century’;  and  to  uphold  that  sys- 
tem and  to  advance  and  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
jn'ofession  were  objects  worthy’  of  the  effort  of  every 
honorable  and  public  spirited  man. 

WALTER  F.  ROGERS. 

The  chairman,  after  g-racefully  acknowledging- 
the  debt  of  the  association  to  the  member  he  would 
call  upon  to  open,  for  the  energy  and  capacity  which 
he  had  displayed  in  the  w’ork  of  the  association, 
announced  Mr.  Walter  F.  Rogers  as  the  first  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Rogers  began  by’  sttiting  to  tlie  chairman 
that  he  desired  to  make  the  following’  claim; 

“The  combi  nation  i n an  orderly  assembly,  of  positively  d riven 
coiiiniissioiier  and  examiners,  a reversingr  court,  a reciprocal- 
iny  court,  and  operalintr  means,  consisliiiy  essentially  of  a 
vibratiii}/-  a]ipealiii<r  bar.  controlliiifr  a series  of  eccentrics, 
cranks,  pliinu’‘ers  and  levers,  substaiUiaUy  as  described. 

He  then  iirooeeded  to  say'  that  the  patent  lawy’er 
of  all  men  should  lie  excused  for  talking-  ‘‘sho]i.” 
When  the  greatest  tribunal  in  the  world,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  had  sat  upon 
everything’  in  sig-ht,  material  and  immaterial,  it  was 
impossible  to  view  any-  concrete  object  witliout  hav- 
ing sug-gested  some  famous  decision.  He  said  that 
he  never  went  to  a base  ball  game  but  that  he  had 
Mahn  vs.  Harwood  in  mind;  that  he  never  passed  a 
hydrant  but  lie  seemed  to  see  it  stamped  Flower  v. 
City  of  Detroit;  that  he  never  ate  a bretzel  but  that 
the  very-  shape  of  the  bretzel  seemed  to  stand  for 
Butler  V.  Steckel;  that  he  never  trod  a pavement 
but  that  he  refreshed  his  mind  with  the  doctrine  of 
Elizabeth  v.  Pavement  Company’;  that  he  never 
passed  a prefty-  woman  on  the  street  but  that  hg 
had  the  single  idea  of  Elorsheim  v.  Schilling-  and  so 
on.  Addressing  General  Spear  jiersonally  he  said 
that  the  chairman’s  silver  hair  stood  for  Bene  v. 
Jeantet;  that  he  would  publicly- state,  however,  that 
nothing'-  about  the  chairman  reminded  him  posi- 
tively, but  only’  negatively’  of  Smith  v.  Goodyear 
Dental  Vulcanite  Company;  that  his  collar  stood 
for  Coon  v.  Wilson;  that  his  collar-button  whether 
in  situ  or  in  transitu,  was  the  subject  of  the  grave 
decision  of  Krementz  v.  Cottle  Company;  that  his 
shoes  suggested  Burt  v.  Evory’;  that  his  hat  which 
the  general  was  not  wearing  now’  but  which  he 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  wear  a little  later  was 
marked  with  the  classic  title  of  Burr  v.  Dury’ee;  and 
that  presuming  the  honorable  g-entleman  to  be  clad 
in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  his  younger  breth- 
ren, he  was  sug-gestive  of  unmentionable  decisions 
on  certain  unmentionables. 

Mr.  Rog-ers  then  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  -was 
intended  by  the  chairman  to  act  as  a suggester, 
or  conceiver  of  broad  ideas  which  should  be  devel- 
oped and  possibly  reduced  to  practice  by  those  gen- 
tlemen of  larger  and  riper  experience  who  were 
present.  He  said  that  everyone  at  the  board  would 
be  glad  to  have  some  of  these  gentlemen  answer  the 
question  that  had  often  occured  to  him  as  one  of  the 
younger  practitioners,  why’  there  should  be  nine 


final  courts  of  appeal  instead  of  one  patent  court  in 
Washington?  Why  there  were  so  many  appeals  in 
interference  proceedings  in  the  patent  office?  If 
there  were  not  too  many’  divisions  in  the  patent 
oflice?  If  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  as  a cardinal 
principle  for  the  office  the  text  ‘’the  search  is  the 
thing?”  He  said  that  the  examination — the  search 
of  the  art — is  the  vital  and  fundamental  feature  of 
patent  work,  that  the  money’  obtained  from  inven- 
tors and  piled  up  in  the  surplus  should  be  used  to 
provide  every  facility  both  for  the  office  and  the  in- 
ventor so  that  the  tremendous  mass  of  patents  and 
publications  might  be  classified,  arranged  and 
digested;  that  the  great  volume  of  copies  of  pat- 
ents which  had  been  heaped  up  in  the  top  stories 
had  flooded  the  upper  floor,  run  down  the  stairway’s, 
burst  over  the  banisters  and  submerged  even  the 
lower  lloor  and  cellar  so  that  when  he  was  law  clerk 
one  of  his  night-mares  used  to  be  that  he  was  being 
buried  aud  smothered  under  tons  of  copies  of  pat- 
ents pouring-  over  headquarters.  He  referred  to 
the  work  the  association  had  done  in  shaping  legis- 
lation and  directing  public  opinion  to  the  abuses 
created  by  charlatans,  and  in  many  other  matters 
and  sug-gested  that  in  all  these  fields  it  had  legiti- 
mate work.  It  was  his  day’  dream  to  some  day  see 
the  patent  office  made  the  g-reat  center  of  industrial 
information  with  a great  scientific  library’,  a labora- 
tory, a work-shop  and  all  the  needed  room  and 
facility  for  making  it  a tremendous  engine  for 
public  good;  and  he  wanted  to  hear  his  specially 
(pialified  brethren  say  what  they’  considered  the 
practical  means,  and  what  the  association  might  do 
toward  accomplishment  of  such  an  end. 

WILLI.AM  D.  BALDWIN. 

William  D.  Baldwin,  second  vice-president,  said: 

“Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Patent  Law  Association: 
I am  called  upon  to  address  3'ou  not  only  without  preparation, 
but  after  yis  our  worthy  president  has  -told  you),  it  was  asrreed 
that  1 should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  any  remarks  on  this 
occasion;  I will,  however,  do  the  best  I can. 

My  mental  org’anization  is  such  that  I prefer  to  deal  with 
concrete  examples  rather  than  with  abstractions  and  therefore 
what  I shall  have  to  say  will  be  mainly  in  the  form  of  remi- 
niscence. Althou^rh  I have  not  yet  reachedhlie  i\ge  of  retire- 
ment from  militar.v  service,  though  ver3'  near  it,  I am  not  only 
Die  senior  patent  practitioner  here  pi'esenl,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  oldest  in  the  profession. 

I\I\’ ac(iuai  ntaiice  with  the  patent  office  began  in  1851,  and  my 
actual  jiractice  in  1850.  At  that  time  there  were  about  ten 
ihousand  jjateiits  in  existence,  while  the  number  now  issued  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  582.5<)0,  so  you  can  see  wliat 
the  \ ounger  members  of  the  profession  have  before  them  in  the 
future.  1 am  an  optimist  and  not  a pessimist,  and  therefore  do 
not  concur  in  the  opi nion  someti  nies  expressed  that  the  old  da^'S 
were  better  than  the  present  one;  my  observation  and  exper- 
ieiiFt^  are  to  the  contrary. 

ITior  to  the  organization  of  the  government,  the  stales  indi- 
viduallv  granted  patents.  For  some  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  tile  United  States,  the  government  granted  patents  with- 
out examination,  mainly  concerning  themselves  with  the  title, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  speciiica- 
tioii.  A iiatent  was  usuall.v  issued  after  a conference  between 
the  President,  Secretary-  of  State  (then  in  charge  of  the  patent 
office),  and  the  Attorney  General.  It  was  slated  in  one  of  the 
older  decisions,  that  but  lew  of  many  hundreds  of  patents 
issued  during  this  period  were  properl,v  granted,  owingtotlie 
failure  to  complv  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  in  re- 
gard to  title.  The  head  of  the  patent  office,  then  called  the 
Sujierinteiident,  did  allot  the  work  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
clerks.  The  first  Commissioner  apparantTv  kept  no  books,  but 
carried  the  receipts  around  in  his  pocket  until  ihe.v  overflowed, 
when  he  went  to  the  bank  and  deposited  all  that  had  not 
escaped  in  the  meantime.  As  the  result  of  the  melliods of  doing 
business  at  that  time,  it  is  said  that  some  live  thousand  patents 
were  issued  without  being  recorded,  or  without  the  fees  being 
accounted  for. 

This  genllemaii  had  some  peculiar  notions  as  to  jiatenls,  his 
idea  1 eiiig  that  the}’  were  too  sacred  to  be  divulg^ed  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  must  be  preserved  in  inviolable  secrecy.  Gne  reason 
for  this  probably  was  that  he  was  a ])hysician  and  in  the  habit 
of  patenting  many  medical  formulas  which  he  did  not  like  to 
divulge.  He  refused  to  furnish  copies  of  patents  to  any  one 
and  it  look  one  or  two  mandamuses  from  the  court  to  compel 
him  to  do  so.  and  even  in  cases  of  litigation  he  objected  to  sub- 
mitting the  patents  to  the  jury  unless  tlie.v  were  specially  sworn 
to  secrecyv.  You  can  imagine  hotv  such  conduct  would  be  re- 
garded 110  w-a-days. 

It  was  (juiie  a common  practice  in  those  days  for  men  to  take 
out  a patent,  and  if  dissatisfied  with  it.  to  ignore  it  and  take 
out  anoiher  one  a few  years  later  covering  the  same  ground. 
The  re-issue  was  an  out-growth  of  this  .system. 

Prior  to  1836  there  was  no  special  e.xaniination  as  to  the  nov- 
elty, and.  in  fact,  the  law  did  not  require  formal  claims  to  be 
made.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  with  an  old  prac- 
titioner. Peter  H.  Watson,  with  whom  I served  my  apprentice- 
ship, who,  having  gotten  into  a controvers\'  with  the  office  011 
the  su bject  of  drawing  claims,  availed  himself  of  the  law  and 
simpl.v  wrote  a legend  on  the  drawings,s  tating  that  A was  a 
crank.  1>  a cog-wheel,  etc.,  and  compelled  t he  office  to  grant  the 
patent  in  that  shape.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  Act  of  1870, 
that  patentees  were  required  to  make  particular  claims  to  their 
inveiilions.  The  rules  of  the  patent  office  were  simpl\’  an  out- 
groM'th  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I believe  I have  a com- 
plete set  of  all  of  them. 

The>-  began  about  1834,  in  the  form  of  suggestions  to  persons 
having  business  with  the  jiatent  office  In  the  earl  v da^’s,  prior 
to  i860,  there  were  only  two  or  three  examiners,  and  no  settled 
rules  of  practice,  the  Examinei's  being  veyv  much  a law  unto 
themselves,  and  conseiiuentl.v  somewhat  arbitrary  in  their 
actions. 

Ill  ISCO  the  entire  patent  business  of  the  country  was  prob- 
abl.v  done  by  about  one  hundred  firms  or  patent  agents,  as  we 
were  then  called.  Most  of  the  agents  were  not  lawyers,  it 
being  regarded  as  somewhat  beneath  the  dignity  of  a lawyer  to 
practice  as  a solicitor.  I think  I owe  my  professional  success, 
and  I may  say  without  vanity  that  I have  had  some  success,  to 
the  discovery  which  I had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  a law 
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3-er  who  could  prepare  the  cases  uiiderstandiiig-l.v  would  be  of 
g-reat  assistance  to  his  clients,  the  attorne_vs  and  the  courts  I 
was  successful  particularly  in  patent  cases  largel_v  because  ni^- 
opponents,  Tnan\'  of  whom  were  much  older  men,  did  not  under- 
stand legal  matters.  For  instance,  I once  saved  an  important 
extension  case  where  the  petition  had  to  be  filed  within  a given 
time,  b\'  filing  the  petition  as  attorney  with  the  revenue  stamp 
then  required  affixed,  and  having  mv  authoritv  ratified  b_v  the 
applicant  afterwards.  M,v  opponent  was  utterly  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  effect  of  the  subsequent  ratification  of  a power-of- 
attorney  and  lost  his  case  largel.v  b.v  his  failure  to  comprehend 
this  fact. 

Another  important  case  which  I won  turned  upon  the  effect 
of  the  habendum  clause  in  an  agreement,  and  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise I found  that  ni,v  opponent  did  not  even  know  what  the 
term  meant. 

In  1870  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  was  about  half 
that  of  the  present  time,  and  the  business  was  done  by  about 
three  hundred  solicitors.  There  were  at  that  time.  I believe, 
onlv  about  three  patent  agents  in  Chicago;  tliere  are  now  over 
three  hundred.  Last  vear  1 believe  over  four  thousand  attor- 
nevs  filed  applications'  in  the  patent  office.  As  there  were  about 
forty-two  thousand  applications  filed,  the  average  was  ten  cases 
to  ail  attorney,  so  you  can  see  that  there  is  a munificent  remun- 
eration in  store  for  some  of  us  at  this  rate,  particularl_v  as  a 
single  firm  is  said  to  employ  110  clerks  1 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  too  nian.v 
appeals  allowed  in  the  patent  office.  My  suggestion  would  be 
to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  grant  patents  for  twenty-o..e  years, 
but  to  require  the  pat-nient  of  an  annual  fee.  the  result  of  which 
would  be.  as  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  that  at  the 
end  of  five  .vears  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  patents  would  have 
expired  and  the  patent  office  would  not  be  choked  up  with 
worthless  inventions  to  be  bought  up  and  re-issued  to  cover 
valuable  inventions  subsequently  discovered,  as  used  freiiuently 
to  be  done.  That  game,  however,  has  largely  been  stopped  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  re-issues.  I would 
allow  onl3’  one  appeal  in  the  patent  office  and  one  to  a court. 
Our  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  demonstrated  its  strength  and 
efficienc3’  and  its  decisions  command  the  respect  of  the  profes- 
sion. I would  also  require  the  pa3-ment  of  a fee  in  every  step  of 
an  application,  including  the  pa3’ment  of  a fee  b3'  the  losing 
part3'  in  contested  cases  at  every  such  step,  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  innumerable  dilator3-  proceedings  by  which  an  in- 
fringer is  able  to  delay  the  issue  of  a patent,  meanwhile  profit- 
ing by  his  infringement. 

One  principal  object  of  our  association  is  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  practice  in  our  profession,  and  I think  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  that  direction.  As  chairman  on 
thecommittee  on  ethics  I have  given  the  matter  of  the  formu- 
lation of  a code  of  proper  practice  much  consideration,  and  must 
confess,  as  I have  repeatedly  stated  in  our  meetings,  that  I am 
greatl3-  puzzled  as  to  how  to  formulate  such  a code.  Every 
lawver  understands  the  code  of  professional  ethics  of  a practi- 
tioner at  the  bar,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  put  it  into  written  form.  We  have  succeeded  in 
drawing  a set  of  rules  applicable  to  practice  in  the  patent  office 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  association,  and  which  rules 
are  now  under  consideration,  for  the  preparation  of  which 
much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
The  question  of  proper  practice  outside  of  the  office  has  proved 
one  of  considerable  difficult3'  and  the  committee  would  be  ver3' 
glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  any  one  on  that  subject. 

The  opportunity  afforded  me  by  this  organization  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  m3’  professional  brethern  has  been  botli 
profitable  and  pleasant.  I think  our  profession  is  pecuUarl3’ 
one  in  which  we  are  liable  to  work  quietlv  in  our  own  grooves, 
■without  much  contact  with  each  other  e.xceot  in  contested  cases. 
M3’  own  habits  of  life,  of  thought  and  of  work  have  been  such 
that  m3’  work  has  mainly  been  done  in  m3’  own  office,  and  I 
have  had  but  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
professional  brethern,  and  I think  we  all  see  this  evening  how 
much  pleasure  and  profit  we  can  derive  from  cultivating  each 
other’s  acquaintance.  I can  onlv  assure  you  for  my  own  part 
that  I shall  do  what  I can  hereafter  towards  that  end,  and  hope 
3’ou  will  excuse  me  for  having  detained  you  so  long. 

J.  ELFORTH  WATKINS. 

Mr.  J.  Elforth  Wakiiis  said; 

“In  looking  back  upon  the  mechanical  triumphs  of  this  centurv 
so  soon  to  close,  we  find  that  the  relations  between  scientific 
investigation — or  discoverv  as  it  is  better  known — and  invention 
have  been  so  close  that  in  manv  cases  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a 
clearLv  marked  boundry  line  between  what  are  called  inven- 
tions and  the  unpatentable  discoveries,  which,  in  many  cases 
are  the  underlving  principles  of  the  great  epoch  making  ap- 
pliances. 

To  this  thought,  which  I presume  is  not  new  to  any  of  you.  I 
wish  to  add  another,  and  that  is  this:  If  it  has  been  difficult 
to  establish  the  exact  status  of  the  discoverer  and  the  inventor 
in  the  past  eight  or  ten  decades,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
ing centur3’? 

I am  not  an  old  man.  but  during  my  life  time — if  I e.xcept  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  came  into  use  a few  vears  before  my 
time— I have  seen  the  birth  of  every  one  of  the  great  electrical 
inventions,  including  the  X-ra3’  machine. 

And  what  of  the  future?  I believe  we  have  turned  over  onlv 
a few  pages  in  the  enchanter's  book,  and  that  among  the  uncut 
leaves  which  we  cannot  now  peer  between,  there  will  be  found 
wonders,  whose  value  we  could  not  now  appreciate  with  our 
finite  minds. 

Man3’  men,  versed  in  science,  believe  that  we  are  now  upon 
the  verge  of  discoveries  of  untold  value.  Hundreds  of  tele- 
scops are  nightly  pointed  toward  the  stars;  other  investigators 
dredge  the  deepest  seas  or  delve  into  the  mines.  Laboratories 
for  chemical  or  ph  vsical  investigations  are  found  on  ever3’  hand 
filled  with  earnest  searchers  after  nature’s  secrets.  Tile  men 
who  do  these  things,  unlike  those  of  a century  ago,  have  w’ell- 
trained  minds,  familiar  with  the  work  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

And  so  we  live  in  the  hope,  I may’  say  with  firm  conviction 
that  great  mysteries  will  be  revealed  to  those  of  us  who  survive 
for  a few  decades. 

To  meet  such  conditions,  associations  such  as  yours  must 
shape  themselves. 

I trust.  I believe,  that  a great,  a useful  future  is  in  store  for 
American  inventors  and  their  best  friend,  the  United  States 
patent  office. 

PROF.  O.  T.  MASON. 

Professor  Mason  said  that  it  ahvays  gave  him 
pleasure  to  mingle  with  men  in  their  departments 
of  study  and  he  was  especially  happy  this  evening, 
since  his  own  studies  related  to  the  very  earliest 
history  of  mankind,  while  the  gentlemen  around 
the  table  were,  one  and  all,  engaged  in  promoting’ 
and  patenting  the  very  latest  human  thoughts. 
He  regarded  the  company  of  those  interested  in 
original  ideas  to  be  especially  interesting. 

Indeed,  the  only  races  of  men  that  were  worthy  of 
the  name  have  been  those  that  were  engaged  in 
supplying  their  wants  by  new  methods  and  discov- 
eries, and  the  only  time  in  the  life  of  any  man, 
when  he  is  trulj’  a man,  is  the  moment  when  he  is 
attentive  to  something  new  and  original. 

Professor  Mason  remembers  with  pleasure  that 


the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Patent  Congress 
had  invited  him' to  speak  on  that  occasion.  He 
referred  to  his  own  studies  as  having  been  guided 
by  the  liglit  of  a torch  or  Roman  lamp  while,  on 
this  occasion,  he  could  speak  to  those  who  were 
present  under  the  inspiration  of  the  electric  light. 

,S.  T.  FISHER. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Fisher,  assistant  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents, spoke  as  follows; 

Mr.  President  .vnd  Genti.e-men:  Permit  me  first  of  all 

to  thank  vou  for  your  kind  invitaiion  to  be  pre.sent  at  the  ban- 
(juet  of  this  association  of  which  I hope  soon  to  become  a mem- 
ber. It  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  this  association 
marks  an  era  in  the  patent  system,  which  era  I trust  will  be 
marked  by’  many  reforms,  both  inside  and  outside  the  patent 
office. 

I hope  to  see  the  entire  patent  office  building  devoted  to  its 
original  purpose,  that  is,  to  the  use  of  the  patent  office. 

I hope  to  see  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  increased  so  that  they 
will  be  equal  to  the  salaries  paid  in  the  other  departments. 
This  will  prevent  the  patent  office  from  being  a raiding  ground 
for  other  bureaus,  as  is  now  the  case. 

I hope  to  see  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  examining 
corps  increased,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  so  that  the 
office  will  become  less  of  a training  school  for  men  who  desire 
to  practice  patent  law.  than  is  now  the  case. 

I would  like  to  see  the  positions  of  Commissioner  and  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  taken  out  of  politics  and  irlaced  on  a plane 
with  the  federal  judgeships,  with  salaries  sufficiently  large  to 
make  it  an  object  for  good  men  to  retain  the  positions,  but  this 
perhaps  is  too  much  to  hope  for. 

I would  like  to  see  the  scientific  library’  su ostaiitially  en- 
larged. 

I would  like  to  see  a classification  division  established,  and 
in  this  connection  I would  state  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
do  away’  with  the  present  classification  system.  That  .sy’stem 
is  e.xceilent  in  itself  and  has  proved  most  useful.  The  new  di- 
vision is  intended  simply’  to  supplement  the  present  scheme  of 
classification.  In  this  new  division  there  would  be  one  or  more 
copies  of  every  patent  that  has  ever  been  granted  in  this  or 
any’  other  country’,  all  classified  upon  the  basis  of  structure  and 
not  upon  th.at  of  use;  to  give  a sitecific  instance,  all  cutting 
machines,  whether  used  for  cutting  cloth,  paper,  tobacco, 
hides,  skins  and  leather,  fruit  and  grain,  would  be  collected 
into  one  class  and  subdivided  according  to  structure.  Tliis  di- 
vision wou'id  be  open  to  attorneys  and  inventors  as  well  as  to 
the  e.xaniiners  and  a search  in  the  present  draftsman’s  division 
supplemented  by’  a search  in  the  proposed  classification  divis- 
ion ought  to  show  every  pertinent  reference. 

I would  like  to  see  a stricter  rule  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
attorneys  who  practice  before  the  patent  office.  The  present 
rule  that  anybody  who  has  not  embezzled  government  fees  en- 
trusted to  him  may’  be  allowed  to  practice  before  the  office 
should  be  made  far  more  rigid.  Only’  persons  of  high  moral 
character  and  a fair  knowledge  of  patent  practice  should  be 
allowed  to  act  as  attorneys.  The  methods  of  some  of  the  at- 
torneys now  practicing  before  the  office  reminds  me  of  a story 
I once  heard  of  a hotel  keeper  in  a small  country  town.  A 
traveler  came  along,  stopped  over  night  at  the  hotel  and  after 
breakfast  asked  for  his  bill.  "Twenty  dollars,’’  was  the  reply 
of  the  hotel  keeper.  “What,  twenty  dollars  for  a night’s  lodg- 
ing and  breakfast!”  exclaimed  the  traveler,  “Why  this  is  out- 
rageous, you  have  not  given  me  value  received.”  “Well,”  said 
the  hotel  keeper,  “I  admit  that  what  y’ou  say  is  true,  the  bill  is 
high,  but  the  fact  is,  / need  the  money."  I lioite  to  see  men  of 
this  stamjj  barred  out  and,  in  fact,  every  man  who  by  reason 
of  incompetence  or  deliberate  misrepresentation  cannot  or  W'ill 
not  protect  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  who  simply  takes 
cases  for  the  sake  of  the  fees. 

If  all  these  things  come  to  pass,  and  I confidently  e.xpect  that 
most  of  them  will  come  to  pass  and  in  the  near  future,  (I  niav 
be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  say  this  as  I am  soon  to  sever  my 
connection  with  the  pate..t  office),  it  will  be  a great  day  for  the 
patent  system  and  a great  day’  forthe  country. 

J.  H.  WHIT.VKER. 

Mr.  J.  H.  '^Vhittaker  addressed  the  association  as 
follows; 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Some  few  days  ago  I 
suggested  to  our  worthy  president  that  he  arrange  in  his  mind 
a list  of  those  he  would  call  on  this  evening  and  notify’  each 
person  thus  honored  that  something  would  be  expected  of  him. 
Not  receiving  any’  intimation  from  him  that  he  would  call  on 
me,  I have  rested  easy  and  free  from  apprehension — not  antici- 
pating that  anvthing  would  be  required  of  me  I have  enjoyed 
mv  dinner  with  no  fear  of  niy  approaching  fate. 

Totally  unprepared  as  I am.  I can  say’  that  I am  glad  to  be 
here  ton ight  to  make  one  of  this  worshipful  company’,  and  to 
listen  to  the  good  things  said.  There  have  been  suggestions 
made  by  the  previous  speakers  that  merit  our  careful  considera- 
tion. 

During  our  last  campaign  we  heard  much  of  the  value  of  sil- 
ver. None  contended  that  it  was  worth  more  than  “si.xteen  to 
one”  while  a great  many  were  heard  to  say  that  its  value  was 
far  less,  thirty-ttvo  to  one,  and  there  were  those  who  held  it  in 
still  lighter  esteem.  I think  that  is  a mistake.  Cases  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  where  silver  medals  worth  about  twenty 
cents  apiece  stamped  with  “For  E.xcellence  of  Invention,”  when 
properly  distributed  have  brought  the  fortunate  individual, 
who  had  confidence  in  silver,  fifty  and  a hundred  fold.  I feel 
certain  that  there  has  been  a great  undervaluation  of  silver 
among  patent  men. 

In  the  use  of  its  potent  virtues  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
invention  for  which  it  is  given  possesses  merit  or  not,  and  I 
believe  that  there  are  cases  where  silver  had  been  given  in  this 
■way’  in  tvhich  the  invention  was  not  patentable  at  all,  or  if 
patented  the  patent  w’ould  not  have  been  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on.  But  this  does  not  matter,  the  silver  seed  goes  out 
and  the  golden  harvest  comes  in. 

But  there  comes  a time  when  this  comedy  becomes  tragedy’ 
to  the  luckless  inventor,  whose  high  estimation  of  silver 
(medals)  has  lured  him  to  disaster. 

But  gentlemen  I don’t  really  favor  the  resort  to  such  methods 
by  those  practicing  before  the  patent  office.  Such  clap  trap 
dcdges_  as  these  may’  succeed  for  a time,  but  in  the  long  run 
they  will  bring  discredit  on  the  person  who  employs  them  and 
disgrace  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  If  nothing  else  will 
do  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fear  of  criminal  prosecution  will  clear 
the  r.anks  of  patent  solicitors  from  those  who  are  making  the 
profession  a by-tvord  and  a reproach  among  men. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Marble  was  called  upon  and  said  that 
while  we  had  the  best  patent  system  and  the  best 
patent  law  in  the  world,  both  were  full  of  flaws.  He 
made  several  sug-gestions  as  to  changes  in  the  pat- 
ent office  system.  The  millions  to  the  credit  of  the 
department  in  the  treasury  he  favored  applying  to 
pool  inventors  who  had  no  means  of  their  own  to 
prosecute  their  ideas. 

Remarks  in  the  same  line  were  also  made  by  other 
members  of  the  association. 


The  Grant  Monument. 


(Ine  hundred  feet  above  mean  high  water  of  the 
Hudson  river  the  Grant  monument  stiinds,  a solid 
pile  of  white  granite  1.50  feet  in  height.  The  hr.st 
72  feet  of  this  height  is  a cube  of  tlie  Grecian  Doric 
order,  which  measures  90  feet  on  all  sides. 

The  entrance,  on  the  southern  side,  is  inclosed  by 
a portico  made  up  of  a row  of  recessed  columns. 
xVbove  and  behind  the  portico  rises  an  almost  blank 
wall,  which  will  one  day  be  relieved  by  the  four 
equestrian  statues  shoyy’ii  usually  in  plans  of  tlie 
monument,  and  finishes  in  a parapet  which  shows 
upon  its  face  the  sculptured  figures  of  Peace  and 
War. 


Above  the  parapet  there  starts  abruptly  a cupola, 
70  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded,  as  a relief,  witli 
Ionic  columns. 

Around  the  crown  of  the  cupola  a line  of  faces, 
surmounted  with  eagles,  connects  the  columned 
drum  with  the  pyramidical  top. 

The  flawless  granite  of  which  the  tomb  consists 
is  of  dot'’‘ed  yvhitish  gray,  taken  from  a quarry  of 
uniform  .grain,  and  is  so  light  in  tone  that  in  the 
strong-  sunlight  it  is  hardlj’  distinguishable  from 
marble. 


Passing  up  the  great  steps  which  e.xtend  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  across  the  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, one  comes  first  to  the  doors  of  the  tomb,  filling 
a space  16  feet  A'/i  inches  in  height  and  9 feet  in 
width.  Of  bone-dried  ash,  covered  thickly  with  a 
composition  of  copper  and  tin.  these  doors  weigh 
three  and  one-half  tons.  In  each  door  are  three 
panels,  ornamented  with  148  bronze  rosettes,  the 
twenty-four  on  the  larg-er  central  panel  being  each 
twice  the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  and  all  riveted  to  the 
doors  with  heavy  bolts. 

Beyond  the  doors,  after  a clear  space  of  38  feet  is 
a 25-foot  opening  directly  over  the  crypt  beneath. 
The  interior  of  the  monument  is  cross-shaped,  and 
the  four  corner  arches  are  5(1  feet  above  the  floor. 
On  these  arches  rests  an  open  gallery’,  with  an 
inner  diameter  of  40  feet,  which  is  approached  by 
two  circular  corner  stairyvays,  each  with  si-xty-nine 
steps.  Above  the  gallery  extends  the  paneled 
dome,  115  feet  above  the  floor,  and  beloyv,  through 
the  opening,  can  be  seen  the  lower  floor,  and  still 
loyver  the  crypt  with  the  sarcophagus. 

The  pendentiy’es  formed  between  the  circular 
dome  and  the  arches  are  decorated  in  high  relief 
sculpture,  emblematic  of  the  military  and  civic  life 
of  General  Grant. 

The  yy'indoyvs  are  tyy’eU’e  in  number,  three  in  each 
side  of  the  cross-shaped  interior. 

The  crypt  is  reached  by’  side  stairyvays,  which 
lead  directly'  into  the  passage  encirclin,g  the  space 
in  yvhich  rests  the  sarcophagus.  This  passage  is 
shut  in  by  square  columns,  yvhich  suppoi’-t  the  pan- 
eled marble  ceiling. 

The  sarcophagus  rests  in  the  center  of  the  cry’pt. 
140  feet  beloyvthe  dome.  Of  all  perplexing  questions 
yvhich  arose  in  connection  yy’ith  the  new  tomb,  the 
greatest  was  that  of  obtaining  suitable  material  for 
the  sarcophagus.  The  proper  quality  yvas  found, 
after  long-  search,  in  the  quarries  of  Montello,  Wis- 
consin, a porphyry  of  fine  te.xture,  brilliantly  red- 
dish in  color.  Cut  from  the  solid  rock,  it  is  highly 
polished,  reflecting  the  nearby  surfaces  as  it  rests  in 
the  crypt.  The  great  block  is  10  feet  4 inches  long, 
5 feet  6 inches  yvide,  and  4 feet  8 inches  high,  and 
yveighs  five  tons.  In  this  immense  block  a space 
yvas  holloyved  out,  into  yvhich  the  coffined  remains 
of  General  Grant  were  lowered.  Then  the  capstone 
yvas  set,  and  the  sarcophagus  again  became  as  a 
solid  block.  It  is  plain,  say’e  for  the  simple  en- 
graved inscription  at  the  head  of  the  capstone 
“Ulysses  S.  Grant.” 

Tlie  pedestal  on  which  the  sarcophagus  rests  is  a 
square  of  10  feet  10  inches.  The  lower  course  of  1 
foot  8 inches  is  made  in  sections,  abov’e  yvhich  is  a 
five-inch  indented  course.  Still  above  this  are  tyvo 
heavy  blocks  of  marble,  on  yvhich  the  sarcophagus 
directly  sets.  The  total  height  of  all  is  ID  feet. 

Some  day  the  body  of  Mrs.  Grant  yvill  repose 
beside  that  of  her  husband  in  a duplicate  of  the 
sarcophagus  noyv  in  the  crypt  of  the  tomb. 


One  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  neyv  Chassagne 
process  of  photography’  in  natural  colors  to  reach 
this  country  has  come  to  Assistant  Secretary  Adee 
at  the  State  Department  from  United  States  Consul 
Frank  Mason  at  Frankfort.  It  is  a large  photo- 
g’raph  of  a beautiful  American  yvoman  taken  in 
Paris.  The  reproduction  of  the  delicate  flesh  tints, 
as  yvell  as  the  more  pronounced  and  brilliant  colors 
of  the  dress  and  accessories,  including  a great  vase 
of  floyy’ers,  is  remarkably  true  to  nature.  In  his 
letter  transmitting  the  picture.  Consul  Mason  says 
the  process  marks  a distinct  epoch  in  reproductiy’e 
art. 
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Electric  Railway  Switch. 

Wlien  we  consider  the  great  number  of  inventions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  electric  class,  it  seems 
that  anything-  new  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Yet  the  subtile  fluid  is  being  continually  turned 
into  new  channels,  which,  when  they  appear 
make  us  wonder  that  the  thing  was  not  done 
before.  The  invention  of  Willie  G.  Clark,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  (an  electric  railway  switch)  is  an 
illustration  of  tliis  idea,  which  if  it  be  not  entirel_y 
orig-inal,  possesses  unique  merit. 

This  switch  for  which  a patent  has  been  issued — 
comprises  in  part  a turn-table,  on  which  the  switch- 
ing--rails  are  mounted,  a vertical  shaft  supporting 
the  turn-table  and  an  armature  on  the  shaft.  The 
apparatus  is  electrically  connected  with  the  motor- 
car at  the  ]3roper  time,  so  that  the  motorman, 
without  leaving-  the  car  can  manipulate  the  switch 
at  will. 

The  advantage  of  an  invention  of  this  kind,  is  at 
once  apparent.  It  does  awaj-  with  loss  of  time  in 
shifting  switch — as  in  the  old  method;  it  saves 
labor,  and,  being-  under  the  motornian's  control,  is 
sure  and  safe.  Although  many  things  have  been 
patented  in  the  way  of  street  railway  improye- 
ments.  there  is  still  room  for  hits  of  impruyements. 
The  public  and  the  railway  companies  wish  tlie  best 
tluit  can  be  g-otten.  And  the  person  who  comes  for- 
ward with  a g-ood  thing  will  hav'e  a hetiring  and  a 
•■seeing-.'' 

Can-Painting  riacliine. 

Painting  a tin  can  seems  a simple  and  easy  opera- 
tion. Hut  the  painting  of  a great  many  cans, 
quickly,  is  another  and  a longer  story,  llrush  and 
muscle  has  with  paint  chan.g-ed  the  “face  of  things'' 
from  ages  remote;  but  there  i.s  no  reason  win-  the 
machine  with  its  tireless  arms  and  wheels  should 
not  do  a great  deal  of  the  painting  work  now  done 
by  hand. 

A machine  which  will  rapidly  spread  paint  on 
cans,  is  the  lately  p;itented  invention  of  William  S. 
Craig'-,  of  Chicago,  111.  In  ])erfoniiing  this  wi.irk  the 
cans  are  automatically  fed  to  the  machine,  which 
carries  them  forward  on  a tr;ick  to  the  painting- 
brushes  held  in  stationary  jiosition.  At  this  point 
the  can  is  stopjied,  and  by  a revolving  device  is 
made  to  present  its  surface  to  the  ]);iint  spreaders. 
There  is  a device  for  supplying  jjaint  to  the  can, 
which,  after  it  has  been  evenly  stroked,  is  automati- 
cally released. 


Bottle  Waslier. 

It  seems  that  a good  bijttle-washing'-  apparatus 
should  be  something- easy  to  invent.  Yet  cleaning- 
a bottle  is  often  not  so  easy  an  operation  as  some 
would  suppose,  as  it  not  infrequently  contains  sticky 
matter  and  other  substances  that  will  not  yield 
easily  to  water,  cold  or  hot. 

An  invention  in  this  class  has  lately  been  pat-' 
ented  by  Henry  A.  Ruter,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  i.s 
desig-ned  to  clean  bottles  of  any  size  and  shape,  and 
consists  of  a r(jd.  an  elastic  band  and  the  cleaning 
brusli.  Tlie  latter  is  jjinioned  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  rod  and  remains  straight  while  being-  ])ushed 
throug-h  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  after  which  opera- 
tion, the  brush  swing-.s  upward  and  outward,  com- 
ing- in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  bottle.  This 
jiction  is  accomplished  by  the  tension  of  the  elastic- 
band,  which,  being  attached  to  the  middle  portion 
of  the  rod  and  to  the  end  of  the  brush,  draws  the 
latter  in  position  as  soon  as  it  has  left  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and  keeps  it  pressed  against  the  surface, 
while  being  revolved.  By  this  means,  with  the  aid 
of  water,  ciuick  and  thoroug-h  work  can  be  done. 

A New  Propeller-Ship. 

It  has  alwaj’s  been  the  desire  of  mankind  to  get 
over  water  and  land  a g-reat  deal  faster  than  the 
locomotive  power  which  nature  has  given  him,  will 
permit.  And  this  is  especiall3'  so  with  c-our  true 
American.  If  he  makes  60  miles  an  hour  he  thinks 
this  speed  ordinary,  and  desires  to  make  100.  When 
he  obtains  this,  he  will  still  desire  to  go  faster.  And 
this  idea  is  illustrated  in  a newly  patented  inven- 
tion for  increasing  the  speed  of  steamships;  which 
is  the  product  of  Clarence  T.  Wentz,  of  Williams- 
port, Pa.  The  design  is  for  a ship  having  a series 
of  propellers  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  vessel, 
from  stern  to  near  the  bow. 

An  even  dozen  propellers  are  mounted  in  compart- 
ments in  the  ship,  in  a fore-and-aft  line  and  receive 
their  motive  power  from  twelve  cylinders,  each 


located  near  a compartment  and  receiving  its  force 
from  boilers  arranged  amidship.  The  compart- 
ments are  let  into  the  sides  of  the  vessel  at  an  angle, 
opening  on  the  water,  and  the  propellers — which 
drive  the  water  directly  backwards — come  within 
the  outer  and  regular  line  of  the  hull,  preserved  b_v 
covering  the  compartments,  which  otherwise  would 
give  the  craft  the  appearance  of  notched  log. 

Tlie  speed making  ability  of  a vessel  of  this  kind 
would,  of  course,  depend  much  vipon  its  boiler 
capacity.  The  distribution  of  force  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  propellers  does  not  necessarih' 
augment  speed.  But  if  force  is  increased  in  direct 
ratio,  there  is  reason  to  belieue  that  great  speed 
could  be  gotten.  Where  the  lines  of  the  ship  can  be 
preserved,  (upon  introducing  side  screws)  g-reat 
])ower  exerted  and  “dead-water"  avoided,  the  multi- 
screw jiropeller  should  be  a success. 


A New  n-ucilage  Brush. 

In  the  waj'  of  small,  but  useful  things,  is  a muci- 
lage brush,  invented  and  patented  b^-  Edward  G-. 
Smith,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Tliis  brush  has  a 
telescoping  c^-linder,  in  which  is  a spring--actuated 
rod  carrying-  on  its  lower  end  the  mucilage  brush. 
This,  when  in  the  bottle,  is  kept  from  spreading  by 
being-  inclosed  by  the  cylinder,  and  can  be  drawn 
out  without  touching  the  mouth  of  the  liquid's  recep- 
tacle. The  cylinder  passes  tlirough  the  stopper, 
which  is  also  used  for  grasping  when  0])erating — 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  top  when  drawn 
fr(_>m  tlie  bottle,  and  the  brush  will  come  out,  with- 
out containg  too  much  liquid,  and  assume  its  normal 
position  again  when  the  spring  is  released. 

There  is  room  for  a good  mucilage  brush,  for  the 
kind  most  in  use  has  such  an  uncontrollible  desire 
t(.)  glue  our  fingers  and  to  go  all  over  the  bottle 
before  .g^oing  in,  th.at  it  is  a nuisance. 

Wave-Power  Air-Compressor. 

The  inventor  is  trying  to  j)ress  compressed  air  to 
the  front.  And  since  so  much  has  been  done  with 
the  fluid  we  breathe,  there  is  ever3'  reason  to  believe 
that  the  not  distant  future  will  unfold  in  this  field, 
a strong-  and  valuable  competitor  with  steam  and 
electricity,  for  public  favor. 

'Tave-power,  which  has  been  so  long  unrecognized 
as  a useful  factor  in  force-making-  (although  some- 
thing- has  been  done  in  this  line)  will  now  be  used 
for  com;3re.ssing  air.  A p:itent,  which  embraces 
this  idea,  has  been  granted  Y'illiani  A.  Williams 
and  Ilerric  H.  Tuller.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
machinery  for  this  invention  consists  of  an  air 
pump  and  a frame  extending- to  the  water  and  hold- 
ing between  its  lower  ends  a float.  The  upper  side 
of  llie  latter  is  attached  to  the  piston  of  the  pump, 
so  that  when  the  waves  move  the  float,  the  piston  is 
driven  ujjward.  falling-,  of  course  when  the  wave 
recedes.  There  are  suitable  ports  for  taking  in  the 
air;  valves  for  releasing  and  retaining-  the  same 
and  a conducting  pipe  for  transmitting-  to  the  plant. 

(.)f  all  methods  for  compressing  air,  that  connected 
with  the  free  and  powerful  waves,  is  sureU'  the 
cheatiest.  With  a practicable  machine,  the  possi- 
bilities for  light,  heat  and  power  are  indeed  worth 
working  for. 

Paper  Rim  For  Bicycle  Wheels. 

Since  paper  has  been  so  long  used  for  making-  so 
many  different  articles,  it  is  a wonder  that  it  has 
not  been  emjiloved  in  some  manner  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bic3'cles.  ^Vood  pulp  after  certain  treat- 
ment becomes  very  toug-li,  durable  and  attractive 
when  manufactured  into  articles.  If  a bic3'cle  frame 
could  be  made  of  paper,  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  its  lightness — and  that  is  a disideratum. 
Edward  E.  Claussen.  of  IIartf(.)rd,  Conn.,  has  made 
a step  in  this  direction  by  taking  out  a patent  for  a 
paper  rim  for  bic3-cles.  The  rim  is  made  by  cement- 
ing together  superimposed  cur%'ed  layers  of  paper 
so  as  tci  g-et  a crescent  shape  in  cross  section.  The 
paper  is  kept  at  uniform  thickness,  constantl3'  nar- 
rowing to  form  the  annular  belt  and  by  the  narrow- 
ing'- feature,  thickening-  and  strengthening  the 
center  of  the  belt.  With  this  invention  there  should 
be  a gain  in  lig'-htness,  and  perhaps  in  resistence; 
for  a well  prejiared  paper  rim  should  be  exceed ing'-l3' 
toug-h  and  not  liable  to  break. 


Washing  Hachine. 

A washing  machine,  which  is  intended  to  take 
the  dirt  from  clothes  thorouglily  and  easily,  is  the 
lateA'  patented  idea  of  James  W.  Stalling-s,  of  Dal- 
las, Tex.  It  consists  principally  of  a revolving 
clothes-carrying  drum  and  a steam  chest,  in  which 
the  drum  turns.  The  steam  chest  has  its  inner 
sides  adjacent  to  the  drum,  with  which  it  is  curved 
concentricalU';  it  has  a perforated  roof,  steam  pipes 
and  a removable  cover  having  edges  which  reg-ister 
with  the  chest.  The  inner  surface  of  the  drum  con- 


tains projections  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
clothes  when  the  drum  is  rev.olved;  and  these  with 
the  aid  of  steam  perform  efflcient  work,  which 
should  make  the  portable  steam  washer  an  accep- 
table household  article — especially  in  places  where 
the  slow  process  of  knuckle  and  muscle  now  rule  the 
washtub. 

Flat-Iron. 

The  inventor  who  turns  his  genius  to  producing 
the  little  things  which  ease  the  burdens  and  care  of 
the  housewife,  not  onU’  performs  a valuable  service 
for  which  he  should  be  sincereU'  thanked,  but  he 
often  strikes  the  path  that  is  paved  with  hard  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Charles  Knapp,  of  Brookhm,  N.  Y.,  has  pro- 
duced and  patented  a flat-iron  that  should  find  its 
wa3'  into  the  laundry  department  of  the  household, 
as  it  not  only  possesses  the  usual  features  of  this 
useful  implement,  but  has  an  attachment  that  saves 
labor.  This  consists  principal^'  of  a hollow  handle 
supported  above  the  iron  by  hollow  uprig'-hts,  and  a 
tube  leading  from  the  handle  downwardU'  and  out- 
wardly iu  front  of  the  iron.  This  tube  has  a nozzle, 
through  which  water  is  forced  after  coming  from 
the  handle  of  the  iron,  which  is  used  as  a reservoir. 
The  use  of  the  tube  and'“nozzle  for  sprinkling  clothes 
does  away  with  the  use  of  the  basin  or  bowl,  in 
which  the  hand  must  be  dipped  whenever  the  sprink- 
ling- process  must  be  gone  through;  and  this,  with 
the  facility  with  whicli  this  new  ajiparatus  seems 
capable  of  doing  its  work,  should  give  it  a welcome 
in  the  homes  of  those  who  have  done  or  do  their  own 
washing-. 

Combined  Cane  and  Umbrella. 

Y'illiam  P.  Hiscock,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  has  had  a 
patent  granted  him  for  combined  cane  and  umbrella 
device,  which,  when  in  working-  order,  allows  a 
person  to  carry  a “concealed”  umbrella;  for  the 
latter  is  inclosed  in  the  cane.  There  is  nothing 
dang-erous  in  this  “concealed"  water-shed;  on  the 
contrary  bv  carrying-  it  thus,  it  is  all  the  more  harm- 
less. as  its  many  little  bad  points  are  kept  from  dis- 
agreeable " ‘entan.gling  alliances."  The  umbrella  is 
of  the  ordinar3'  kind,  having'-  stick  and  ferrule;  but 
the  hollow  stick,  in  which  it  is  carried  is  made  up  of 
tapering-,  jointed  sections  adapted  to  telescope,  and 
having-  at  their  ends  jieripheral  recesses  and  sleeves 
encircling  the  sections  to  hold  them  in  position 
when  extended. 

When  the  owner  of  an  outfit  of  this  kind  has  use 
for  an  umbrella,  he  just  pulls  it  out  of  the  sceabbard, 
hoists  the  covering'-,  closes  the  telescoping  stick  (if 
he  so  desires)  and  defies  the  elements.  And  there  is 
another  advantage  in  this  arrangement.  The  um- 
brella thus  protected  is  not  so  apt  to  be  taken  by 
“mistake”  133'  absent  mined  people.  Not  being  able 
to  determine  its  quality  133' sight  (whenit  is  encased) 
the  owner  of  even  a poor  one  will  hesitate  before 
making  an  “unconscious''  exchange  lest  he  be  the 
worse  off  for  it.  And  then,  many  folks  will  be 
unable  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  umbrella 
holder  and  a common  stick — a big  stick. 


Attachment  For  lioes. 

That  ancient  and  useful  implement  of  the  field 
and  g-arden,  the  hoe.  has  been  furnished  an  attach- 
ment, which  no  doubt  will  be  welcomed  133'  all  sorts 
of  people,  who  find  profit  and  sometimes  pleasure 
in  digging.  This  combination  hoe — the  invention 
of  John  Timmins,  of  Eeoina,  N.J.,  carries  a cutting 
blade  on  its  top,  arranged  in  line  with  the  hoe  han- 
dle. the  lower  bent  portion  of  which  fits  into  a slot 
in  the  upper  edge  of  the  cutter,  where  it  is  secured 
b3'  a bolt. 

This  is  ;i  simple  invention;  but  it  will  find  a ready 
field,  for  not  only  can  larg-e  roots  be  cut  with  it, 
but  the  limbs  of  trees,  undesired  growths  and  other 
things,  can  be  cut  by  simpU'  “reversing  the  action” 
of  the  combination — from  digging  to  chopping. 


Manufactured  Fuel. 

Frank  Batter,  of  Marshfield,  O.,  has  patented  a 
process  for  making  fuel  from  lignite  and  coal  con- 
taining a low  percentage  of  fixed  carbon.  This 
consists  in  subjecting  the  material  to  a low  tempera- 
ture in  a closed  retort  to  drive  off  the  moisture  and 
volatile  products;  then  collecting  and  condensing 
the  volatile  products  and  allowing  the  gasses  to 
return  to  the  retort  furnaces  to  be  used  as  fuel  after 
being  subjected  to  washing.  The  residue  is  then 
taken  from  the  retorts  and  broken  into  fine  particles 
or  powdered.  This  is  then  mixed  with  the  oil  and 
tar  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  the  volatile 
products  driven  from  the  retort.  The  mass  is 
pressed  while  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  and  re-absorb 
the  oil  and  tar  which  is  driven  out  by-  the  pressing. 
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After  this  the  mass  is  baked,  seperated  into  blocks 
and  ag-ain  pressed.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
process  is  that  while  the  material  used  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  it  does  not  require  inflamable  matter 
in  its  make-up.  other  than  contained  within  itself. 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  making  "arti- 
ficial” fuel,  but  near  all — if  not  all — of  them  require 
additional  material — tar,  petroleum,  etc.,  as  jiids. 
to  combustion. 

A New  Air=Ship. 

Are  we  going  to  fl3'  through  the  air,  as  free  as  the 
birds,  bidding  defiance  to  time  and  space — g'oing  to 
Europeon  the  "Bee-line  Express.”  and  otherwise 
spending  our  cash  in  aerial  adventure  and  fun? 
This  ma_v  come  to  pass.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  not 
be  on  account  of  a lack  of  inventive  effort. 

To  the  solution  of  the  aerial  problem,  Henrj' 
Heintz,  of  Elkton,  S.  D.,  has  applied  his  inventive 
genius,  which  has  resulted  in  a patent  recentlv 
issued  to  him  for  an  airship — a ship  that  looks  like 
she  ought  to  flv  fast  and  far.  The  craft  is  designed 
to  be  on  the  balloon  order;  at  least  the  balloon  is  a 
big  feature  in  its  make-up.  It  is  long,  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  is  supported  above  the  car  b^'  a number 
of  upria’hts.  Each  of  the  latter  carries  a parachute, 
which  slides  up  and  down  the  supporting  rod,  open- 
ing with  the  downward  movement  jind  closing  with 
the  upward.  Bv  this  action,  the  parachutes  provide 
a lifting"  power,  an  adjunct  to  the  balloon  which  is 
intended  to  furnish  lifting  force  not  quite  sufficient 
for  iloating-  the  car.  The  car  contains  the  motor, 
which  furiiishes  power  for  the  propeller  and  for 
•operating  the  sliding  parachutes.  These  are  con- 
nected with  the  engine  bj’  ropes  and  pullej-s,  the 
former  leading  from  a continuous  pullej'-rod.  to  the 
top  of  the  supporting-  uprights.  The  car  is  scow- 
shaped: and  the  rudder  extends  straight  out  from 
the  stern,  beneath  the  -oropeller.  Xow  let  the 
mj'sterious  air-ship,  which  has  been  so  much  "in 
the  wind”  of  late,  look  to  her  laurels. 


Car  Hand=Strap. 

There  is  a simple  invention,  made  and  patented 
b3'  Geo.  \Y.  Clark,  of  Ba3-onne.  X.  J.,  which  the 
street  car  companies  mig-ht  look  into  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traveling  public — the  public  who  have  their 
upraised  hands  squeezed  bv  the  old  fashioned  strap, 
while  endeavoring  to  hang  on  and  keep  from  pitch- 
ing into  the  laps  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a seat  in  a car.  This  new  bidder  for  favor  is  a car 
hand-strap  that  has  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop  a 
rigid  grasping-piece  which  keeps  the  loop  from 
closing  and  offers  a firm  hold  to  those  weo  are  com- 
pelled to  ride  standing-. 


Automatic  Fire=Lighter. 

There  are  a great  manv  people  who  are  startled 
when  an  alarm  clock ‘‘goes  otf.”  And  there  are  few 
who  would  not  get  wide  awake  in  a liurrv  if  one  of 
these  laz3--man  wakers  should  start  whirring  in  the 
night  and  strike  a light  at  the  saine  time.  But  this 
is  just  what  the  invention  recentl  v patented  b v Mar- 
tin W.  L3’don.  of  Eawerence.  Ylass..  is  intended  for. 
The  clock  is  connected  with  an  upright  situated 
near  the  former  and  holding  a fuse,  and  a match. 
The  mechanism  of  the  clock  is  so  adjusted  that  at 
an3'  desired  time  it  can  be  made  to  start  its  sleep- 
dispelling music,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  a 
match  across  a rough  surface  which  ignites  it  (the 
match)  and  sets  tire  to  the  fuse.  And  the  sleeper  is 
not  onl3'  waked  up  on  time,  but  is  "lit  up" — without 
the  trouble  of  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  the 
match  box. 


Head-Qear  and  Light  for  Surgeons. 

An  electric  ligh  and  head-gear  for  surg-ical  use  is 
the  lateh'  patented  invention  of  Laird  \V.  Nevins. 
of  Chicago.  Ills.  In  this  invention  two  electric 
lamps  are  emplo3’ed.  one  attached  to  the  surgeon's 
forehead  by  straps,  and  the  other  projecting-  for- 
ward from  the  chest,  and  held  in  position  ’03'  a band 
that  encircles  the  operator’s  bod3-.  The  lamps  are 
connected  b3’  wire  with  a source  of  electricity,  and 
provide  a powerful  source  of  lig-ht,  which  can  be 
turned  in  various  directions  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  pln'sical  investigation. 


The  Heilmann  Locomotive. 

The  Heilmann  locomotive,  which  seems  to  be  a 
structure  carrying  its  own  steam  plant  for  generat- 
ing electricit3'  is  exciting  considerable  interest 
among  railwa3'  engineers.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  an  experimental  engine  was  some  time  ago 
constructed,  and  the  results  were  such  as  to  induce 
the  Western  Railvvay  of  France  to  build  two  large 
locomotives  on  this  s3-stem.  On  the  new  engines 


several  improvements  have  been  introduced.  An 
ordinar3’  locomotive  boiler  drives  si.x  steam  engines, 
which  run  at  v'er3'  high  speed  with  an  unusuall3' 
h.igh  steam  pressure.  The  eng-ines  when  running- 
at  400  revolutions  indicate  1,350  horse-power.  One 
advantage  in  having  so  many  cranks  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  vibration.  There  is  coupled  to  the  shaft  at 
either  end  a six-pole  electric  generator,  each  being 
equal  to  910  amperes  under  450  volts.  The  electric 
current  generated  is  passed  toeig-ht  four-pole  motors. 
This  locomotive  is  of  extraordinar3-  size  and  weight, 
its  leng-th  being-  61ft.  and  weight  120  tons.  The 
front  is  shaped  like  the  bow  of  a battleship  with  a 
ram,  the  object  evidentO-  being  to  pass  through  the 
air  at  high  velocities  with  as  little  resistance  as 
possible.  The  frequent  transformations  of  energ3- 
in  steam  engines,  d3mamos,  and  motors  are  justi- 
fied bv  the  fact  that  the  los.s  from  engines  and 
boiler  is  only  26  per  cent.  This  huge  locomotive  has 
attained  a speed  of  90  miles  an  hour  with  a lig-ht 
train,  but  in  ordinarv  working  'with  a train  of  350 
tons  it  is  expected  to  run  easih'  at  75  miles  an  hour. 
— Trade  Journal's  Revieiv. 


Photography  in  Natural  Colors. 

Consul-General  Mason  at  Frankfort,  sends  an 
interesting  description  of  the  process  discovered  b3' 
M.  Chassagne,  of  Paris,  for  producing,  bv  purel3- 
chemical  means,  on  sensitized  plates,  paper  or  films, 
photographs  showing  the  actual  colors  of  the  sub- 
ject as  the3'  appear  in  nature. 

The  process  of  M.  Chassag-ne.  to  which  he  has 
devoted  man3'  3-ears  of  stud3-  and  costh' experiment, 
is  exceeding^'  direct  and  simple  in  its  practical 
application,  and  ma3-  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

An  ordinarv  sensitized  gelatin  plate  is  first  treated 
by  immersion  in  a colorless  solution  of  certain  salts, 
the  secret  of  which  the  inventor  has  not  3-et  re- 
vealed. This  plate,  being-  exposed  in  a camera, 
receives  a negative  impression,  and  is  developed, 
fixed,  and  finished  in  the  ordinar3'  manner,  produc- 
ing- a monochromatic  negative  preciseU-  similar  in 
appearance  to  any  other.  That  is  to  say,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dry  plate  by  the  mysterious  liquid  of  M. 
Chassagne  entails  no  visible  effect  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  neg-ative  which  is  produced  therefrom. 

From  this  negative  there  is  then  printed,  by  the 
Usual  process  of  contact  and  exposure  to  light,  a 
positive,  which  ma3-  be  made  on  sensitized  paper, 
or  film,  or  g-las.s  gelatin  plate,  which  has  been  like- 
wise treated  before  printing  with  the  same  colorless 
and  unexplained  solution.  Thus  far.  all  is  mono- 
chromatic. and  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
an3'  ordinarv  negative  and  the  paper  print  or  trans- 
parent positive  made  therefrom.  The  mirical 
now  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  treatment 
of  the  negative  plate  and  positive  print  with  the 
limpid  solution  has  imparted  to  the  latter  the 
occult  instinct  of  selective  absorption;  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  absorb  and  assimilate  from 
solutions  of  the  primarv  colors  the  exact  quantity 
and  proportion  of  each  tint  that  is  required  to  pro- 
duce all  the  hues  and  g-radations  of  nature. 

The  positive  is  now  passed  successive^-  through 
three  colored  solutions — blue,  red,  and  green — and 
from  these  it  takes  up  by  absorption  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  each  color  that  is  required  to  give 
the  colors  and  gradations  of  tint  which  were  present 
in  the  natural  subject  of  the  photograph.  If  this 
photograph  is  a portrait,  the  flesh  tints  become 
warm  and  vital;  the  colors  of  the  eyes,  hair,  and 
ever3-  detail  of  hue  and  texture  in  the  costume, 
jewelrv,  etc.,  are  faithfulU-  reproduced.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  a landscape,  the  sk3-  becomes  blue  or  gray  as 
in  nature,  the  grass  and  all  the  elaborate  gamut  of 
g-reen,  brown,  and  purple  shadows,  which  occur,  for 
instance,  in  a wood  or  group  of  trees  of  different 
species  under  strong  sunlig-ht,  are  brought  out  witli 
marvelous  fidelity.  Such  a positive,  printed  on 
glass  as  a transparenc3-.  Ining  in  a window  and 
studied  from  behind  with  a strong-  monocle,  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  looking-  upon  the  actual  land- 
scape. Paintings,  either  in  oil  or  water  colors,  are 
reproduced  so  literalU-  as  to  fairU-  deceive  the  e3-e. 
in  all  except  size,  the  photograph  copies  being,  of 
course,  generally  much  smaller  than  the  originals. 

From  tills  brief  description  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  discover3-  of  M.  Chassag-ne  is  embodied  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  four  liquids,  one  of 
which  is  colorless,  one  blue,  one  green,  and  the 
other  red.  The  process  of  using  these  liquids, 
which  is  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  easy  reach  of 
an3-  professional  or  good  amateur  photog-rapher. 
has  been  patented  in  all  civilized  countries  where 
patents  are  granted,  but  t'ne  composition  of  the 
liquids  is  thus  far  a secret,  and  is  not  described  in 
the  applications. 

Having  perfected  his  process  to  a point  where  his 
pictures  commanded  the  admiring  wonder  of  French 
experts,  M.  Chassagne  weni,  on  the  ISth  of  Januarv 
this  3-ear,  to  London,  where  on  two  occasions  about 


the  20th  of  that  month  he  demonstrated  it  at  the 
laborator3-  of  King'.-,  College,  in  pre.-,ence  <if  Sir 
Henrv  Trueman  Wood,  Captain  Abnev.  president  of 
the  Camera  Club.  Pr<jfes,-,or  Thompson  ;ind  Mr. 
Herbert  Jackson,  of  King-'s  College,  all  men  of  the 
highest  authorit3'  in  photographic  science.  The 
demonstrations  were  so  complete,  the  result.',,  -.vhe 
Sir  Henr3-  Wood  and  Captain  .\bne3-  operated  with 
English  apparatus  on  plates  treated  in  their  iires- 
ence  with  the  liquids  broug-ht  by  the  inventor  fr-.Ui 
Paris,  were  so  successful  that  the  proce.s.-  became 
the  sensation  of  the  da3-  in  London,  and  the  whole 
invention,  with  its  patents  g-ranted  or  pending  in 
all  countries,  wa.s  sold  on  the  28th  of  January  for  a 
large  sum  to  a British  syndicate  that  had  been 
hastil3-  organized  for  its  purchase. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  four  liquids  em- 
ployed in  ordinar3-  use  are:  Four  liters  of  the  color- 
less solution  to  one  liter  each  of  the  blue,  the  green, 
and  tne  red,  and  this  quantity  of  each  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  color  six  hundred  positives  above  cabinet 
size. 

Xo  explanation  is  offered  of  the  scientific  principle 
throu.g-h  which  this  power  of  selective  absorption  is 
conferred  b3-  the  primary  liquid  upon  the  sensitized 
plate,  paper,  or  film  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  reac- 
tions which  take  place  at  an3'  stage  of  the  process. 
The  whole  demonstration  was  so  new  and  astonish- 
ing that  the  English  experts  ventured  no  theorv  to 
account  for  the  miracle  that  had  been  wrought 
before  their  63-68.  Without  complete  information 
as  to  the  materials  used  and  the  exact  chemical 
nature  of  the  liquids,  the  character  of  the  reactions 
upon  which  the  result  depends  can  only  be  vagueh- 
guessed.  The  important  fact  is.  however,  that  they 
do  occur,  and  that  with  materials  properl3-  prepared, 
the  practical  process  is  so  simple  and  should  be  so 
inexpensive  as  to  be  available  to  ever3-  photogra- 
pher, and  thus  open  a new  era  in  reproductive  art. 


A Remarkable  Engineering  Feat. 

A great  section  of  mountain  was  recentH-  torn  off 
b3-  10.000  lbs.  of  powder,  lifted  several  feet  straight 
up  and  then  pushed  bodih'  forward  40  or  50  feet, 
trembling  over  the  gorg-e  below  the  dam.  and  then 
falling  with  an  awful  roar  125  feet,  to  reiiiain  here- 
after for  all  time  as  the  bulwark  of  the  great  dam 
being  built  to  impound  water  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  dam  is  fort3--three  miles  east  of  the 
cit3-.  For  two  months  or  more  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  monster  blast,  in  common  with 
another  blast  that  is  nearh-  read3-.  The  plan  was 
to  cut  tunnels  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  va- 
rious points  above  the  bed  of  the  creek  and  to  place 
in  these  tunnels,  first,  great  stores  of  black  powder, 
which  ignites  slower  than  g-iant  powder,  and.  there- 
fore, has  more  pushing  power  and  less  shattering 
effect.  On  the  surface  and  in  places  through  the 
mountain  side  were  placed  big-  deposits  o-f  g-iant 
powder  for  the  purpose  of  shattering  the  mass  and 
lifting  it  up.  According  to  plans  the  black  powder 
when  it  exploded  would  hurl  the  mass  straight  for- 
ward. making  a bridge  of  granite  across  the  gorge 
and  blocking  the  stream.  The  plans  were  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  care.  Danger  was  constantl3- 
feared  from  the  great  mines  of  powder,  but  all  went 
well  and  t'he  blast  was  finalU-  ready.  A lot  of  insu- 
lated electric  wires,  connecting  with  each  deposit  of 
powder  and  attached  to  exploders,  were  g-athered 
into  one  circuit  in  a tunnel  across  the  gorge  and 
above  the  blast.  The  signal  was  passed,  the  switcli 
closed,  and  a wonderful  scene  instantlv  followed. 
The  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  composed  of  great 
bowlders  atid  masses  of  granite  in  dikes,  quivered, 
rose  from  its  bed  of  centuries,  and  shot  out  thou- 
sands of  little  squirming  tongues  of  dust,  that  gave 
the  whole  hill  a pet uliar.  fuzz3-  appearance.  This 
was  for  a fraction  of  a second.  A growl,  like  the 
angr3-  diapason  of  the  ocean,  sounded  deep  down  in 
the  hill,  and  before  the  spectators  recovered  their 
equilibrium  after  the  artificial  earthquake  the  mass 
was  falling-.  lYhen  the  dust  cleared  away  it  was 
found  that  the  blast  had  dislodged  a mass  of  rock 
400  feet  up  and  down  stream  and  an  averag-e  of  60 
feet  in  heig-ht.  comiiletelv  bridg-iug  the  canyon. 
The  engineers  estimated  that  the  amount  dislodged 
weighed  about  150.000  tons.  The  rock  was  thrown 
exactH-  as  the  eng^ineers  had  planned. — Railway 
Review. 


The  editor  of  the  Batavia  "Republican”  is  doubt- 
ful of  the  success  of  the  horseless  carriage  as  a 
pleasure  vehicle.  He  sa3-s:  "Young  men  who  take 
their  best  girls  out  riding  will  continue  to  find  in 
the  old  wa3-  a decided  advantage,  for  in  the  motor 
carriage  it  will  never  be  possible  to  wind  the  reins 
around  the  whip  and  let  the  horse  look  out  for  itself 
while  the3- talk  of  the  weather  and  kindred  subjects.” 


A machinery  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Munich, 
Bavaria,  from  June  1 to  October  10,  1898  to  which 
manufacturers  of  motors  and  machine  tools  of  all 
countries  are  invited. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


The  Deepest  Well  in  the  World. 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted near  Pittsburg-,  Pa.  It  is  now  more  than  one 
mile  deep,  and  when  finished  it  may  reach  down  two 
miles  into  the  earth.  It  is  being  bored  in  the  in- 
terest of  science.  The  object  in  penetrating  so 
deepl3"  is  to  determine  just  what  the  interior  of  the 
humati  footstool  is  like.  From  a commercial  point 
of  view  the  well  was  a success  long  ago.  Atcom- 
parativel3'  few  feet  below  the  surface  both  gas  and 
oil  were  struck  in  pa3'ing  cpiautities.  but  the  com- 
pany owning  the  plant  determined  to  dedicate  it  to 
science  and  invited  Prof.  William  Hallock  of  Col- 
umbia College  to  carry  on  a series  of  temperature 
investig-ations  as  the  hole  is  carried  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  earth.  The  results  of  these  investi- 
gations are  ver3'  interesting,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  several  well-known  scientists  that  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  boring  will  prove  to  be  of  widespread 
economic  as  well  as  of  scientific  value.  Most  sig- 
nificant of  all  the  facts  so  far  ascertained  is  that 
the  well  grows  steadih-  hotter  as  its  depth  increases. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  well  companv  to  continue 
the  boring  process  until  something  entirel3’  new 
and  original  is  developed.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
crude  wa3’  of  putting  the  statement,  but  it  h.as  long 
been  a theor3’  among  well  informed  men  that  if  it  is 
possible  to  go  deep  enoug-h  some  new  geologic  condi- 
tion or  economic  feature  would  be  found  to  exist.  At 
the  ver3^  least  the3"  claim  natural  steam  would  be  en- 
countered, or  the  well  walls  would  finally  become  so 
hot  that  water  could  be  pumped  down  cold  and 
pumped  up  in  tlie  form  of  steam,  and  tlius  the  natural 
power  of  tlie  future  be  obtained.  At  an3'  rate,  there 
is  material  for  much  speculation,  and  the  interest 
becomes  greater  in  increased  ratio  as  the  drill  de- 
scends, and  a startling  event  is  expected  to  happen 
almost  an3'  da3n  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
well  is  that  the  gas  found  near  the  surface  is  now 
used  to  operate  the  powerful  engines  which  do  the 
drilling.  Thus  the  natural  power  alread3'  issuing 
from  the  well  is  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  deepen- 
ing  it. 

Taking  the  temperature  of  a deep  well  is  a deli- 
cate operation.  It  is  a 12-hour  task,  although  most 
of  tliat  time  is  put  in  in  anxious  waiting-.  The  ther- 
mometers used  tire  known  to  scientists  as  maximum 
thermometers.  The3'  will  record  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  hottest  medium  in  whicli  the3'  are  placed,  but 
the  mercur3'  cannot  fall  below  tliis  maximum  point 
until  it  is  reduced  b3'  meclianical  means.  They  are 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  a clinical  thermome- 
ter. The  hole  through  which  this  mercur3'  rises 
has  a little  twist  in  it  just  above  the  bulb.  The 
heat  will  drive  the  mercury  up  the  tube  until  a maxi- 
mum point  is  reached.  If  the  thermometer  is 
brought  into  a colder  climate  the  mercur3'  will  at- 
tempt to  drop  back  into  the  bulb,  but  cannot  of  its 
own  weight  pass  the  twisted  point.  It  therefore 
forms  a reliable  record  of  the  highest  temperature 
it  has  encountered  in  its  passage  down  the  well. 
After  being  brought  to  the  surface  the  mercury  can 
be  shaken  back  to  the  bulb.  Two  thermometers  are 
operated  side  b3'  side  in  the  well,  so  as  to  account 
for  an3'  induvidual  variation  in  the  instruments. 
They  are  lowered  to  distances  of  fift3"  feet  apart,  all 
the  wa3'  down  the  well.  A complete  descent  of  the 
well  occupies  twent3’  minutes,  and,  of  course,  the 
same  amount  of  time  is  required  for  the  ascent. 
The  thermometers  are  lowered  and  raised  on  a thin 
steel  tape  working  on  a windlass,  and  for  the  sake 
of  g-reater  accurac3’  in  the  record  they  are  left  in  the 
well  over  night. 

It  is  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  rises 
in  increased  ratio  as  the  center  is  approached. 
Within  the  wells  whicli  have  been  bored  the 
rise  has  averaged  about  1 deg-ree  Fahrenheit  for 
ever3"  fifty  feet,  with  a very  small  but  3'et  percepti- 
ble increase  as  the  bottom  is  approached.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  Pittsburg  well  at  a depth  of  5,000 
feet  was  found  to  be  120.9  degrees  Fh.  At  the  bot- 
tom the  temperature  is  128  degrees  Fli.  The  well 
in  its  present  stage  is  5,502  feet  deep.  This  gradual 
rise  is  found  to  exist  all  over  the  world,  although  it 
IS  more  marked  in  some  places  than  in  others.  In 
a deep  well  near  Wheeling  W.  Va.,  the  temperature 
is  51  degrees  at  the  top  and  110  degrees  at  the  depth 
of  4,500  feet.  In  the  Sperenberg  salt  well,  near 
Berlin,  the  temperature  is  about  47  degrees  at  the 
top  and  188  degrees  at  a depth  of  4,170  feet.  In  the 
Schaladabach  salt  well,  near  Teipsic,  the  surface 
temperature  is  about  51  degrees,  while  at  5,740  feet 
it  runs  up  to  135.5  degrees.  External  conditions 
seem  in  no  way  to  alfect  the  temperatures  of  the 
wells.  Work  on  the  boring  of  the  Wheeling  well 
,vas  stopped  at  one  time  for  two  years.  An  oak 
plug  was  placed  in  the  top  and  the  well  was  left 
untouched.  When  opened,  the  well  was  found  to 
have  filled  with  fresh  water  to  within  forty  feet  of 


the  top,  yet  when  the  temperatures  were  taken  at 
various  depths  they  were  found  to  be  identical  with 
those  taken  when  the  hole  contained  nothing  but 
air.  Unlike  a shallow  well,  the  surface  was  colder 
than  the  bottom,  proving  that  very  little  circula- 
tion even  of  water  takes  place  in  a hole  five  inches 
in  diameter. 

Scientists  no  longer  believe  the  center  of  the  earth 
to  be  a molten  mass.  They  believe  it  to  be  ver3" 
hot,  but  3"et  cooling  day  b3’  day,  just  as  a spent  can- 
non ball  cools  toward  the  center.  This  would  ex- 
plain why  the  rise  of  temperature  is  so  gradual  as 
the  depths  of  the  wells  are  increased.  According 
to  the  condition  alread3'  encountered,  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  212  degrees,  should  be  reached  at  a 
depth  of  two  miles.  This  is,  of  course,  for  places 
where  the  surface  offers  no  unusual  evidence  of  heat 
beneath.  In  gevser  districts  the  increase  is  much 
more  rapid.  For  instance,  near  Boise  Cit3’,  Idaho, 
the  comparativel3'  shallow  artesian  wells  furnish 
very  hot  water,  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  the  houses. 

Professor  Hallock  was  asked  if  it  were  practi- 
cable to  utilize  directU"  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth.  “I  should  say  it  would  be  practicable,”  he 
replied.  ’‘The  heat  could  be  used  in  the  form  of 
steam.  If  water  was  encountered  at  the  proper 
depth  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  steam,  which  could 
be  raised  to  the  surface  and  used  direct.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bottom  of  tlie  hole  was  dr3'  and 
hot.  water  might  be  pumped  down  cold  and  returned 
as  steam.  It  could  then  be  utilized  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  A method  something  like  this 
is  emploved  at  the  German  salt  wells  in  Silesia. 
The  well  hole  is  bored  until  a stratum  of  salt  is 
reached.  Then  water  is  poured  in  and  allowed  to 
become  thoroughl3"  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
solution  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface  and  the  water 
is  evaporated,  leaving  commercial  salt  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  well  a good  paying  institution. 

•‘The  bottom  of  these  salt  wells  are  hot  and  in  the 
Schaladabach  well  the  temperatures  reached  135 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  the  present  time  this  well 
is  the  deepest  in  the  world,  but  it  will  remain  so 
only  a short  time,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Penn- 
S3’lvania  compan3'  to  carr3'  the  well  on  Peters  creek 
to  a depth  of  6,000  feet  at  the  veiw-  least.  It  may  be 
carried  still  deeper,  the  company  being  much  in- 
terested in  the  scientific  outcome  of  the  boring. 
Besides,  this  very  deep  boring-  ma3'  develop  some 
feature  of  the  internal  construction  as  vet  unknown 
to  us.  The  hole  extends  down  through  a thick 
stratum  of  shales  that  overlie  the  coniferous  lime- 
stone of  the  region.  Some  of  the  deeper  strata  do 
not  come  to  the  surface  until  they  reach  a point 
toward  the  middle  of  Ohio.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
premature  to  make  anv  statement  concerning  an3" 
development  except  the  constant  increase  of  heat. 
That,  however,  is  likely  to  continue,  and  it  may  in 
the  course  of  time  come  to  be  utilized.  The  earth 
could  then  be  drawn  upon  like  an  immense  storage 
batter3'  and  the  creation  of  what  would  be  vertiable 
artificial  ge3'sers  would  be  not  infrequent. 

“Some  time  ag^o  I measured  the  temperature  of 
the  deep  well  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  it  and  the  ore  on  Peters  creek 
are  practically  identical.  Ordinary  United  States 
sig-nal  service  maximum  thermometers  were  used, 
and  no  especial  precaution  %vas  needed  to  prevent 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  thermometers  were  low- 
ered and  raised  and  the  depths  were  measured  bv  a 
steel  wire.  The  upper  parts  of  the  wells  have  s-teel 
casings  or  lining  extending  to  a depth  of  1,500  feet 
or  more.  The  rest  of  the  well  is  in  shale.  In  the 
Wheeling  well  an  oil  sand  occurs  at  a depth  of 
3,000  feet.  In  the  Pittsburg  well  gas  ivas  discovered 
at  a depth  of  2,285  feet  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
operate  the  tiven  t3'-horse-power  engines  which  ope- 
rate the  boring  cable.  I found  that  the  temperature 
rose  1 degree  in  80  or  90  feet  near  the  top,  while  the 
increase  got  as  high  as  1 degree  in  50  feet  near  the 
bottom.  Inasmuch  as  we  penetrated  some  3,700 
below  sea  level,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  attempt 
barometer  readings,  but  the  instruments  used 
proved  ill  adapted  to  the  work,  and  the  results  were 
unsatisfactor3n  Samples  of  air  were  also  taken 
from  the  bottom,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
anal3'zed.  The  thermometers  used  -were  inclosed  in 
heav3‘,  sealed  glass  tubes  to  protect  them  from  pres- 
sure, and  were  operated  in  pairs.  The  tivo  always 
agreed  to  within  0 degrees  2 minutes  Fahr.  Two 
thermometers  were  placed  in  an  iron  bucket,  three 
feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  tlie  end 
of  the  wire,  and  two  were  in  an  open  wire  frame, 
260  feet  from  the  end  of  the  wire.  The  tempera- 
tures at  depths  of  100,  ’200  and  300  feet  were  deter- 
mined with  other  thermometers  lowered  into  the 
well. 

The  probable  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  a question  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  scientific  world.  The  British  association  has 
siezed  every  opportunity  for  investigation  in  Europe, 
and  the  temperatures  of  several  deep  wells  have 
been  taken.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  E.  Dunker 
of  Halle,  Germany,  in  regard  to  the  Sperenberg 
well,  not  far  from  Berlin,  were  of  marked  scientific 
value.  So  also  were  his  observations  at  Schlada- 


bach,  near  Leipzig.  These  wells  are  both  full  of 
water,  which  interferes  somewhat  with  the  investi- 
gations. Nevertheless,  the  results,  as  already 
pointed  out,  are  definite.  Our  own  dry  wells,  how- 
ever, offer  b -tter  facilities  for  scientific  inv'estiga- 
tidn,  and  measurement  of  temperature  is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  our  scientists.  At  present 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation  is  purely  scientific, 
but  it  has  its  practical  aspects,  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  wliich  will  exist  if  a wa3' is  invented 
to  utilize  the  inclosed  heat.  It  is  certainly  only  a 
question  of  dig-ging  deep  enough  and  of  raising  the 
heated  water  to  the  surface. 

“The  well  on  Peters  creek  is  being  dug  on  the 
American  plan,  which  is  to  raise  a heavy  drill  on  a 
derrick  cable  and  to  hoist  it  up  and  down  after  the 
method  of  a pile  driver.  The  constant  blows  on  the 
rock  cause  the  drill  to  sink  gradualh-  through  it. 
In  Europe  diamond  drills  are  used.  Ordinary  black 
diamonds  are  set  in  the  end  of  a steel  bar;  the  latter 
is  turned  around  constantly,  the  diamonds  cutting 
their  wa3'  into  the  rock  beneath.  The  latter  way  is 
more  expensive  in  the  matter  of  tools.” 

Prof.  Hallock  is  making  his  investigations  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  geological  survey, 
which  is  at  the  present  time  making  every  effort  to 
determine  just  what  lies  under  the  United  States. 
His  investigations  open  up  a new  field  of  research 
which  will  undoubtedly  henceforth  engross  the 
attention  of  our  scientists.  The  earth,  through  its 
products,  has  been  indirectly  harnessed  before, 
but  here  is  a scheme  to  capture  its  internal  fires  and 
cause  them  to  furnish  the  power  with  which  to  run 
our  factories,  light  our  houses  and  warm  our 
dwellings. — Theo.  Waters  in  Washington  Star. 


A Caution  to  Inventors. 

There  are  about  a dozen  firms  in  New  York  city, 
sa3's  the  New  York  Press,  doing  a rushing  business 
in  worming  fees  from  prospective  patentees  b3'  false 
pretense  and  misrepresentation.  Presently  some  of 
them  will  be  in  the  penitentiary,  where  they  should 
be,  according  to  the  following  description  of  their 
method:  “iVn  acquaintance  of  mine,”  says  the 
Press  man,  ‘’in  the  West  asked  me  by  letter  to 
investigate  a certain  firm  for  him.  The  firm  had 
secured  a patent  on  his  inv'ention,  and  was  trying 
to  sell  it,  as  he  thought,  without  letting  him  in  for 
his  rights.  I visited  the  firm,  and  introducing  my- 
self as  a merchant,  asked  if  the3‘  had  such  and  such 
inventions,  at  last  mentioning  that  of  the  Wester- 
ner. Yes,  they  had  his  patent,  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible just  then  to  get  at  the  papers.  They  could 
assure  me,  however,  that  everything  was  all  right, 
and  the3‘  wanted  to  sell.  ‘What  would  they  take?’ 
I asked.  The3'  could  not  sa3'  without  first  consult- 
ing with  the  inventor  and  patentee;  the3‘  would 
write  at  once  and  communicate  with  me.  I left  my 
address.  A week  latter  I received  from  the  inven- 
tor a letter  written  to  him  by  this  firm  of  patent 
law3'ers.  It  concerned  my  visit.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract: ‘Natural^’,  3'our  device  was  the  first  shown, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  interested,  but  stated  that  he 
only  wished  to  consider  inventions  in  that  line  so 
far  as  foreign  countries,  more  particularly  Euro- 
pean, were  concerned,  and  we  informed  him  that, 
although  patents  had  not  been  granted  in  those 
countries,  3"et  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their 
protection.  He  desired  us  to  set  a price  on  England, 
France  and  Germany,  and,  without  being  informed 
on  the  subject,  we  placed  at  random  $5,000  on  those 
countries,  and  he  quickly  stated  that  these  figures 
were  out  of  his  range  -^Ve  trust  you  will 

discover  the  importance  of  foreign  patents,  as  those 
countries  are  in  better  financial  condition  than  ours 
at  the  present  writing.’ 

“ There  is  a lie  in  nearly  every  word  of  that  letter. 
I am  strongly  tempted  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
firm.  It  might  save  some  credulous  inventor  not 
only  his  money,  but  his  patent.  Here  was  a delib- 
erate effort  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  Westerner’s 
invention  in  his  own  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bid  for  additional  fees  for  taking  out  foreign  pat- 
ents. Let  inventors  take  warning.” 


Notwithstanding  the  failure  commonly  attending 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  obtain  from  spiders, 
gathered  collectives^  for  the  purpose,  an  amount  of 
silk  sufficient  for  industrial  uses,  it  is  now  claimed 
by  M.  Cambolle,  a French  naturalist,  that  the 
Madagascar  species  of  this  insect  is  susceptible  of 
management  capable  of  some  practical  results  in 
this  line.  He  has  found  that  the  spider  of  that 
country  is  capable  of  producing  at  the  beginning  of 
its  work  more  than  one  hundred  yards  of  thread  per 
hour,  increasing  in  quantity  until  it  actually  pro- 
duces more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  that 
length  of  time.  His  experiments  also  show  that 
this  thread  has  about  the  consistency  and  strength 
of  the  thread  yielded  by  the  silkworm  that  is  fed  on 
mulberry  leaves.  A peculiar  little  machine  winds 
the  threads  on  bobbins  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the 
spider. 
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PATENT  ON  AN  OLD  INVENTION. 


Device  for  Weaving  Tape  and  Narrow  Belts, 
from  Siena,  Italy. 

To  the  Inventive  Age:  — 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  specifications  and 
drawings  of  patent.  No.  334,320  granted  to  Miss 
Eugenia  Wernicke,  he  will  see  a kind  of  harness  or 
series  of  healds  in  which  wires  are  stretched  be- 
tween two  parallel  bars  of  the  frame.  Each  wire 
has  a ring  or  hole  through  the  center  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stringing  the  alternate  threads  or  filaments 
of  a warp  ; the  other  warp  threads  passing  between 
the  rods  freely  from  one  cross-piece  to  the  other. 
This  is  a type  of  weaving  apparatus  in  which  the 
harness  is  worked  by  the  hand  up  and  down  with- 
out anj"  connection  with  pedals  or  other  mechanical 
device.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a patent  issued  with- 
in the  last  few  years  for  a folk  apparatus  which  has 
a very  wide  distribution. 

In  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  there  are  some  very  interesting  objects  of 
this  class.  The  one  longest  known  is  from  the 
northern  boundarj'  of  the  United  States  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior  and  was  taken  from 
the  hand  of  a Chippewa  Indian  woman  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  and  he  has  figured  it  in  his  Archives. 
Fortunately,  this  specimen  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  for  fort}- j-ears  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  collections  in  the  museum.  A nar- 
row board  of  beech-wood  inch  thick  and  about  8 
inches  wide  is  carved  into  open  filigree  work  at  the 
top  and  bottom  leaving-  a rectangular  space  about 
8 inches  square.  The  central  portion  of  this  middle 
part  is  excavated  on  both  sides  so  as  to  leave  a 
frame  '/z  inch  wide  around  the  margin  and  a thin 
portion  enclosed  within  this  frame.  The  wood  is 
cut  away  so  as  to  preserve  a number  of  upright  thin 
rods  standing  in  the  middle,  each  one  of  which  is 
pierced  at  the  center  for  the  reception  of  the  alter- 
nate filaments  of  a set  of  warp  threads. 

This  frame  was  used  for  weaving  narrow  garters, 
and  belts  of  various  stripes  and  patterns  used  by 
the  Indians  in  making  up  their  ceremonial  dress. 
It  lay  unobserved  until  Colonel  Stevenson  and 
Frank  Hamilton  Cushing  brought  from  the  Zuni 
Indians,  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico  a large 


number  of  frames  of  this  class  made  by  using  wands 
or  rods  for  the  frame  portions,  and  thin  strips  of 
reed  or  splints  of  wood  for  the  healds.  With  this 
apparatus  the  Zuni  women  construct  belts  and  gar- 
ters in  plain  weaving,  in  striped  patterns,  and  also 
in  diaper  patterns  employing  the  hand  as  well  as 
the  heddle  in  shifting  the  warp.  Subsequenth'  to 
the  aquisition  of  these  specimens.  Consul  General 
Crawford  sent  to  the  United  States  National  Museum 
two  pieces  of  apparatus  identical  in  their  essential 
parts  with  the  Chippewa  specimen  of  Schoolraft’s. 
The  occurrence  of  the  self  same  device  in  Michigan, 
New  iNIexico  and  Finland  awaken  the  inquiry 
whether  these  might  have  been  independent  inven- 
tions in  areas  wide  apart,  or,  whether  they  mav- 
have  originally  come  from  the  same  source. 

In  the  Historical  Museum,  in  Bristol.  Connecticut, 
are  two  specimens  of  a similar  device  with  some 
additional  parts  for  resting  on  the  ground  and 
using  the  apparatus,  if  necessary,  for  a batten. 

Inquirj'  from  the  “Hartford  Courant"  elicited  in- 
formation from  half  a dozen  sources  in  Connecticut 
that  50  years  ago  such  devices  were  very  common 
in  country  houses  where  the  girls  would  knit  hat 


bands,  tape,  garters,  belts,  hair  ribbons  and  other 
objects  of  this  class  : and  persons  were  found  who 
remembered  very  well  how  the  apparatus  was  used; 
and  their  descriptions  tally  preciselv'  with  the  pro- 
cesses now  employed  by  the  Zuni  Indians. 

From  Doctor  W.  J.  Hoffman,  it  is  ascertained 
tnat  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  this  harness 
has  been  made  stationary  in  the  front  end  of  a box, 
the  rear  end  of  wliich  is  fitted  up  with  a real  an- 
swering to  a }-arn  beam  in  a loom.  The  same  sort 
of  shuttle  is  emplo3'ed  in  Lancaster,  Pennsv’lvania 
as  among  the  Finlanders. 

In  this  search  for  parentag-e  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lenike  Saalfeld.  East  Prussia,  has  taken  great 
interest  and  sent  the  Museum  half  a dozen  speci- 
mens of  the  same  apparatus  used  in  various  parts 
of  eastern  Germany  for  weaving  tape  and  belts. 

The  most  highlv"  developed  specimen  that  has 
come  to  the  Museum  is  from  Siena,  Italj',  a fig-ure 
of  which  is  here  giv'en.  In  essential  parts  this 
apparatus  is  like  the  Hoffman  specimen  from 
Lancaster,  Pennsv’lvania.  There  is  the  harness  of 
wood,  wooden  slats,  each  one  of  which  is  perforated 
in  the  middle  and  a revolving  cylinder  answering  to 
the  v'arn  beam  of  a hand  loom.  As  on  the  Lancas- 
ter specimen,  there  is  no  ratchet  for  stopping  the 
3’arn  beam  ; a stick  being  placed  between  the 
spokes  of  the  cvdinder  and  its  upright  supports. 
An  iron  ratchet  serves  to  stop  the  v^arn  beam  in  the 
Italian  form.  It  would  be  verv'  interesting  to  this 
writer  to  know  that  this  device  existed  also  in  Spain. 

It  is  necessarv'  to  inquire  whether,  among  the 
apparatus  used  bj’  the  Spanish  folk  in  weaving,  a 
device  answering  to  the  simplest  forms  above 
described  could  be  found.  The  discovery  of  this 
apparatus,  which  in  all  respects  is  simliar  to  the  pat- 
ent No.  334,320  in  so  manv'  places  is  evident  to  this 
writer’s  mind  that  it  has  not  originated  independ- 
ently in  each  one  of  these  areas,  but  has  been  can  ied 
about  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  have  arisen. 

O.  T.  MA.SON 

Washington,  April  17,  1897. 


The  Famous  Howard  Cassard. 

The  Howard  Cassard,  the  famous  steamer  de- 
signed by  Robert  M.  Fryer,  has  been  sold  at  Balti- 
more. and  towed  to  Philadelphia,  at  whi^h  place 
her  new  owner.  Com.  Albert  Box,  will  cut  her  down 
into  a steam  j-atch.  There  are  manv"  peculiarities 
about  the  Cassard’s  construction,  the  chief  feature 
being  her  slight  beam  to  length,  being-  but  16  feet 
extreme  breadth  to  222  feet  in  lengtht. 

This  curious  vessel  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  Inventive  Age  of  August  1895.  The  designer 
and  builder  was  a Mr.  Fryer,  of  Alexandria.  It 
was  expected  that  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  slight 
beam  the  minimum  resistance  would  be  encountered 
this  st  yle  of  vessel  would  be  able  to  maintain  remark- 
able speed,  but  a practical  test  showed  the  abscence 
of  sufficient  motive  power  and  the  “razor-back"’ 
model  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  a success. 


DEER  PARK 


On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghanies. 

To  those  contemplating  a trip  to  the  mountains 
in  search  of  health. or  pleasure.  Deer  Park,  on  the 
crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  3.000  feet  aboye 
sea  level,  offers  such  varied  attractions  as  a delight- 
ful atmosphere  during  both  da^'  and  night,  pure 
water,  smooth,  winding  roads  throug-h  the  moun- 
tains and  valle5’s,  Cricket  grounds.  Ball  grounds. 
Golf  links.  Tennis  courts,  and  the  most  picturesque 
scenerj'  in  the  Alleghany  range.  The  hotel  is 
equipped  with  all  adjuncts  conduciv'e  to  the  enter- 
tainment, pleasure  and  comfort  of  guests. 

There  are  also  a number  of  furnished  cottages 
with  facilities  for  housekeeping. 

The  houses  and  grounds  are  supplied  with  abso- 
lutelv’  pure  water,  piped  from  the  celebrated  “Boil- 
ing Spring,"  and  are  lighted  with  electricity. 
Deer  Park  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  lias  the  advantage  of  its  splen- 
did Vestibuled  Liniited  Express  trains  between  the 
east  and  west.  Season  excur.=ion  tickets,  good  for 
return  passage  until  October  31,  will  be  placed  on 
sale  at  greatly  reduced  rates  at  all  principal  ticket 
offices  throughout  the  countrj-. 

The  season  at  Deer  Park  commences  June  21, 
1897. 

For  full  information  as  to  rates,  rooms,  etc.,  ad- 
dress D.  C.  Jones,  Manager,  Camden  Station,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


A French  engineer  has  discovered  a method  of 
transforming  the  whole  of  wood  into  a gas,  haying, 
he  saj's,  a power  four  times  greater  than  that 
j-eilded  by  bituminous  coal.  Owing  to  its  richness 
in  carbonic  oxide  it  ma\'beused  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  chemicals,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  and  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  at  present. 


Our  Patent  S3  stem. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  is  one  of  those  narrow, 
snarling  publications  that  looks  upon  the  patent 
S3'stem  as  a humbug.  It  defines  a patent  right  as 
mere  “gift  from  the  public."  It  looks  at  but  one 
side  of  the  case.  It  does  not  consider  for  a moment 
the  benefit  accruing  to  t’ne  public  through  the  genius 
of  inventors.  The  IVashington  Post  take.-?  issue 
with  the  Advertiser  in  a leading  editorial  as  f- Jlows: 

“IVe  have  alwa3's  supposed  that  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  patent  S3’stem  of  the  United 
States  furnished  a splendid  illustration  of  shrewd, 
sound,  far-seeing  business  polic3'  on  the  part  of  our 
government  We  have  never  harbored  even  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to  promote 
the  interests  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  statesmen  who, 
more  than  a century  ago,  devised  and  set  up  our 
great  plan  for  promoting-  invention,  and  all  the 
thousands  of  statesmen  who,  since  that  time,  have 
kept  the  S3’stem  in  active  operation,  were  moved  b3' 
a desire  to  promote  the  g-eneral  welfare,  and  had 
taken  the  best  possible  way  of  doing  so.  In  com- 
mon with  all  intelligent  observers  of  the  results  of 
our  method  of  stimulating  the  inventive  facult3', 
we  have  been  convinced  that  no  other  countr3', 
except  those  which  have  borrowed  ours,  has  so  good 
a plan.  It  is  not  in  the  least  altruistic.  Its  central 
idea  is  to  get  for  the  public  all  the  benefit  that  can 
be  derived  from  discoveries  that  are  made  in  applied 
science.  If  we  might  consider  the  government  as 
an  individual,  we  should  sa3'  that,  in  this  matter,  he 
displa3'ed  a broad,  comprehensive  selfishness — a 
shrewd  and,  at  the  same  time,  statesmanlike  regard 
for  his  own  interest,  and  onU'  so  much  regard  for 
the  interest  of  inventors  as  was  deemed  necessary 
to  keep  them  at  work. 

But  this  view  must  be  erroneous  if  our  erudite 
contemporar3'.  the  Boston  Advertiser,  is  correct  in 
defining  a patent  right  as  “simpU'  a g-ift  from  the 
public.”  The  “gift"  consists  in  protecting-  the 
inventor  or  owner  of  a patent  in  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion for  a term  of  3'ears.  just  as  a cop3'right  pro- 
tects an  author. ' It  is  this  protection  which  keeps 
thousands  of  minds  emplo3'ed  in  efforts  to  find  out 
new  and  useful  wa3's  of  doing-  things,  new  and  use- 
ful wa3's  of  promoting  the  comfort,  convenience, 
happiness,  and  prosperit3'  of  mankind.  We  do  not 
represent  the  inventors  as  any  more  uselfish  than 
the  government.  The3'  may  have  no  philanthropic 
sentiment  of  purpose.  But  the3'  know  that  a pat- 
ented article  must  be  desirable  in  order  to  be  sal- 
able. and  that,  in  order  to  render  it  desirable,  it 
must  meet  some  general  want.  It  must  save  labor 
or  material,  or  both,  or  it  must  promote  health  or 
pleasure.  The  S3'stem  is  a sagacious  business 
arrang-ement  between  the  people  at  larg'e,  repre- 
sented b3’-  tlie  g-overnment.  and  the  individuals 
who  invent.  Neither  side  is  altruistic,  both  sides 
are  in  it  for  business  purposes,  but  the  people  have, 
thus  far,  had  decidedU^  the  better  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

The  Advertiser  insists  that  the  patent  laws  need 
amendment,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  assert  tliat 
the3-  do  not.  We  hope,  however,  that,  if  changes 
are  made,  the3'  will  not  be  based  on  the  theor3-  that 
a patent  is  a generous  gift.  Thus  far  the  Patent 
Bureau  has  not  cost  the  government  a cent.  At 
this  time  there  are  some  millions  of  mone3'  in  the 
treasuiw'  that  have  been  put  there  b3'  the  Patent 
Office  after  defra3’ing  all  of  its  expenses.  When 
the  amending-  comes  on  it  will  be  in  order  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  some  wa3'  b3'  which  all  the  receipts 
of  the  office  shall  be  devoted  to  the  object  for  which 
it  was  created— the  encouragement  of  invention. 

The  Advertiser  complains  of  the  occasional  abuse 
or  misuse  of  a patent.  If  it  will  point  to  a single 
good  thing  on  earth  that  is  not  open  to  the  same 
objection:  if  it  will  indicate  any  department  or 
branch  of  any  human  g-overnment  that  has  never 
made  mistakes,  we  shall  be  enlightened:  but  that 
will  not  convince  us  that  the  inventors,  the  men 
who  have  supported  the  Patent  Office  and  who  have 
paid  millions  of  surplus  into  the  treasur}'.  are 
recipients  of  g-ifts  or  bounties." 


A New  York  electrician  has  discovered  a method 
for  preserving  eggs  in  an  edible  condition  for  a 
number  of  3'ears.  The  onU'  successtul  method  now 
is  to  soak  the  eggs  in  lime  water,  which  closes  up 
the  pores  of  the  shells  and  kills  an3'  germs  which 
ma3'  be  attached  to  them.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able condition,  however,  this  method  will  not  pre- 
serve an  egg  for  more  than  three  months.  The  new 
method  is  much  more  complicated.  It  is  well  known 
that  an  egg  shell  is  more  or  less  porous,  and  that 
air  passes  into  the  egg  and  hastens  its  deca3'.  In 
preserving  eggs  b3'  the  new  method  the  egg  is  first 
placed  in  a vacuum  chamber,  which  draws  the  air 
from  the  interior.  The  eggs  are  then  painted  with 
a composition  which  renders  them  airtight.  After 
this  they  will  be  placed  in  barrels  of  water  and  sub- 
jected to  an  electric  current  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy an3'  germ  life  which  ma3'  be  present. 
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MONEY  IN  INVENTIONS. 


Partial  List  of  Patents  Sold  During 
the  Month  as  Shown  by  the  Records 
of  the  Patent  Ottiee. 

( CoiisideraTioii  ffoiu  si  to  sloo.ooo.} 

No.  622,040.  William  L.  G.  Appleby  inventor, 
Horace  W.  Dennett,  assig-nor,  to  Wni.  L.  G.  Appleby 
of  Germantown.  Md.  Mail  Catchin"' and  Deliver- 
ing' Apparatus.  Assigns  all  his  right,  title  and 
interest. 

No.  493,463.  Edwin  Arinitag-e  inventor,  John 
Wood,  assignor  to  Thomas  iSIilburn  of  Toronto. 
Canada.  Machines  for  Painting  Fabrics.  Assigns 
one  undivided  fourth  of  his  interest. 

James  H.  Auble  inventor,  to  James  M.  Graham 
of  Eawrenceburg',  Ind.  Motor  Mechanism  and  its 
Application  to  Horseless  Carriag-es.  Assigns  an 
undivided  half  interest. 

Arthur  H.  Andrews  inventor.  toCliarlesR.  Harris 
of  Williamsport.  Pa.  Bicycle  Hubs.  Assigns  one- 
half  interest. 

No.  578,706  D.  B.  Adams  inventor.  R.  N.  Graham, 
Assignor,  to  The  Globe  Nozzle  Co.,  of  Charleston. 
W.  Va.  Nozzles.  Assigns  all  his  right,  title  and 
interest. 

Fdward  L.  Ashle^',  inventor,  to  the  Scovill  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Waterburv,  Conn.  Tack-Fastened  Buttons. 
All  his  rig-ht,  title  and  interest  in  said  invention. 

Lee  Anderson  inventor,  to  Wallace  B.  Howard  and 
Alexander  Staggs  of  Paris,  Texas.  Anns  for  Tele- 
graph Poles.  An  undivided  fourth  of  his  right,  title 
and  interest. 

No.  582,595.  John  A.  Anderson  inventor,  to  Ezra 
M.  Southworth  and  Junius  Beebe  of  Wakefield, 
Mass.  Bicycles.  An  undivided  two-thirds  of  his 
riglit,  title  and  interest. 

Clarence  E.  Alford  inventor,  to  Marshall  P.  Gat- 
chell  of  Gunnison,  Colo.  Sage  Brush  Grubbers. 
Exclusive  right  to  said  invention. 

Wm.  Arthur  inventor,  to  the  Newark  Watch  Case 
Material  Co.,  of  New’ark.  N.  J.  Watch  Case  Spring's. 
All  his  right,  title  and  interest. 

Frederick  Anderson  inventor,  to  William  E.  Henry 
of  Bradford,  Pa.  Pipe  Clamps.  Assigns  all  his 
right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  579.745,  George  Eiserer  inventor,  to  the 
American  Measure  and  Mfg.,  Co.  of  Chicag'o,  111. 
Eitjuid  Scales.  Assigns  all  right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  57(1. !s2().  Chas.  E.  Egan  inventor,  Winfield.  S 
Kaufman  assignor,  to  Sterlingr  L.  Bailey  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.  Switch  Board.  Asssigns  an  undivided 
half-interest. 

Joseph  Ebenhoch  inventor,  to  Arthur  Kahn,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  Incombustible  Wicks.  Assigns  an 
undivided  half  of  his  interest. 

Daniel  B.  Easley  inventor,  to  David  B.  Ashlej'  of 
Bryant.  Ark.  Wire  Cotton  Ties.  Assigns  one-half 
of  his  interest. 

No.  560.199.  Lewis  F.  Earle  inventor,  Waldron 
H.  and  Wm.  B.  Rand,  a'ssignors.  to  Thomas  Wat- 
son of  Boston.  Mass.  Cuff  Buttons.  Assigns  an 
undivided  quarter  interest. 

No,  562,595.  Georg'e  C.  Eselin  inventor,  Peter 
Jos.  Dietz,  Assignor,  to  E.  H.  and  E.  H.  T.  Daniels 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Oil  or  Gas  Burner  for  Stoves. 
Assigns  his  entire  rig'ht,  title  and  interest. 

No.  583,302,  John  Ewart  inventor,  to  Joseph  D. 
Ewart  of  Lawrence.  Mass.  Cistern  Valves.  Assigns 
one-fourth  of  his  rig'ht.  title  and  interest. 

No.  563,364.  Hugo  F.  Engels  inventor,  to  Frank 
Yulg  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Racing  Sulkies.  As- 
signs one-lialf  of  his  interest. 

No.  611.867.  Henry  J Ennis  inventor,  to  Thomas 
A.  Kasey  of  Salem,  Va.  Detergent  Compounds. 
Exclusive  rig'ht,  title  and  interest. 

George  IM.  Ervin  inventor,  to  the  Johnson  Co  , of 
Lorain,  Ghio.  Raihvay  Switches.  All  his  rig^ht, 
title  and  interest. 

No.  622.885.  Frank  Crawford  inventor,  to  F.  B. 
Fargo  & Co.,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  Apparatus  for 
Making  and  Preserving  Records.  Assigns  his  entire 
right,  title  and  interest. 

No,  582,154.  Edward  C.  Clapp  inventor,  to  Laroy 
S.  StarreTt  of  Athol,  Mass.  Micrometer  Gauges. 
Assigns  his  entire  right,  title  and  interest. 

Carv  S.  Cox  inventor,  to  Lee  ly.  Gray  of  Fresno, 
Cal.  Raisin  Seeders.  An  undivided  half  of  his 
right,  title  and  interest. 

Geo.  W.  Cope  and  Win.  L.  Bertram  inventors,  to 
The  Toledo  Stove  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Design  for 
Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges.  Assign  their  entire  right, 
title  and  interest. 

No.  548,367.  William  C.  Caldwell  and  Fred.  G. 
Cook  inventors,  to  Albert  P.  Jacobs  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  Feed  Boxes.  Assig'ns  his  entire  right. 

No.  613,721.  Engine  Church  inventor,  to  The 


International  Novelty  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Bicj’cle  Rests.  All  his  right,  title  and  interest  in 
said  in'vention. 

No.  355.381.  Joseph  L.  Chapman  inventor,  to 
William  H.  Mattson  of  Sharon  Hill.  Pa.  Pressure 
Gauges.  Assigns  his  entire  right  in  said  invention. 

No.  517,790.  Casper  L.  Cohn  inventor,  to  The 
Hygienic  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mouthpieces  for 
Telephones.  Assigns  his  entire  right. 

Chas.  H.  Chapman  inventor,  to  Levi  Wallace  of 
Ayer,  Mass.,  and  Walter  F.  Stiles  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  Ball  Bearings.  All  his  right,  title  and  in- 
terest in  said  invention. 

No.  543,333.  Sanford  IV.  Carter  inventor,  to 
Oscar  K.  Trego  of  Denver,  Colo.  Ink  Wells.  As- 
signs his  undivided  one-half  of  his  right,  title  and 
interest. 

Julius  J.  Czepull  inventor,  to  Alfred  B.  Sheaff'er 
of  Lancaster.  Pa.  Compositions  for  Solidifving, 
Concentrates  and  the  Processes  for  Making  same. 
Assigns  an  undivided  half  of  his  interest. 

Ferdinand  Coirin  inventor,  to  David  Sha'w  and 
Walter  Lumsden  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Combined  Toy 
and  Slate  Pencil  Sharpener.  Assigns  an  undiv- 
ided half  interest. 

No.  582.264.  Wilbert  W,  Cadle  inventor,  to  Wm. 
H.  Weeks  of  Hazleton.  Pa.  Game  Apparatus. 
Assigns  one-half  of  his  entire  right. 

No.  396,272.  Richard  Crocker  and  John  Diehl 
inventors,  to  the  Racine  Economy  Spring  Co., 
Vehicle  Springs.  All  his  entire  right  in  said 
invention. 

No.  351,626.  Robert  H.  Cornett  inventor,  to 
IMaggie  L.  Whitford  of  La  Plata,  IMo.  Laundering 
Machine.  .Ml  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  said 
invention. 

Frederick  W.  Chesson  inventor,  to  the  American 
Ring  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Design  for  Metal 
Mounts  for  Furniture.  Assigns  his  entire  right. 

Albert  L.  Crandall  inventor,  to  Jesse  S.  Lee 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Thill  Coupling.  An  undivided 
half  of  his  interest. 

Charles  S.  Coolridge  inventor,  to  Wm.  W.  Edge 
of  Troy,  Ohio.  Luggage  Carrier.  An  undivided 
half  of  his  entire  interest. 

No.  632,029.  William  N.  Cranwell  inventor,  to 
Robert  H.  Wright  and  George  O.  Gillingham  of 
Baltimore,  IMd.  Design  for  Garment  Supporter. 
Assigns  an  undivided  two-thirds  of  his  interest. 

John  A.  Corlstedt  inventor,  to  Georg'e  F.  Spencer 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  Attachments  or  Devices  for 
Forming  Annular  Sheet  Metal  Rings.  All  his 
right,  title  and  inters!. 

No.  582.981.  Joseph  A.  Claus  inventor,  to  the 
Northrop  Loom  Co.,  of  Saco.  Maine.  Shuttle  Box. 
Assigns  entire  right. 

Wm.  H.  Cavniss  inventor,  to  Wm  McCoy  of 
Plelena,  Ark.  Car  Coupling.s.  An  undivided  half 
of  his  right. 

Geo.  H.  Carney  inventor,  to  James  T.  Lovett  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sash  Holder.  Assig'ns  his 
entire  right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  580.305.  George  Clair  inventor,  to  B.  F. 
Cochran  of  Lothrop.  Mo,  Hydrocarbon  Burners. 
Assigns  his  entire  right  in  said  invention. 

Henry  D.  Cockburn  inventor,  to  Wulschner  and 
Son  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Tail-pieces  for  Stringed 
Musical  Instruments.  Assigns  his  entire  right. 

John  A.  Calhoun  inventor,  to  Esther  M.  Bulman, 
S.  W.  Stott  and  Win.  A.  Reinhardt  all  of  Buff'alo. 
N.  Y.  Design  for  Toy  Balloons.  Assigns  to  Bull- 
man  one  undivided  third,  to  Stott  an  undivided 
seven  twenty-fourths,  and  to  Reinhardt  an  undivided 
two  twenty-fourths  of  all  his  right,  title  and  interest 
in  said  inventi<in. 

Robert  Cowen  inventor,  to  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Apparatus 
for  Manufacturing  Pneumatic  Tires.  Entire  right. 

No.  633.789.  Walter  F.  Collins  and  Frank  C. 
Schmitz  inventors,  to  George  F.  Kelley,  of  Borough 
of  Sewickley,  Pa.  Jacks.  Assigns  an  undivided 
third  of  his  right. 

No.  363.274.  Wm.  P.  Bonham  inventor,  to  G.  W. 
Cleveland  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.  Harrow.  Exclu- 
sive rig'ht  to  manufacture,  sell  and  vend. 

Daniel  E.  Bennett  inventor  to  Nina  F.  Hill  of 
Falmouth,  Maine.  Alarm  I.,ocks.  An  undivided 
half  of  his  entire  interest. 

No.  608.786.  George  W.  Brown  inventor,  to  Rob- 
ert A.  Christy  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Dress 
Skirt  Supporters.  Assigns  an  undivided  two-thirds 
of  his  interest. 

No.  628.307.  Charles  Barr  inventor,  to  A.  M. 
Kohler  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  Thill  Coupling's.  An 
undivided  half  of  his  interest. 

Addy  A.  Boss  inventor,  to  A.  C.  Varnej'  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  Automatic  Temperature.  (.)ne  un- 
divided third  of  his  interest. 

No.  604,252.  Charles  S.  Bird  and  George  R. 
Wj’inan  inventors,  to  C.  S.  Bird  of  East  Walpole, 


Mass.  Machine  for  Cutting  Paper  Tubes.  Assigns 
his  entire  interest. 

No.  291,341.  Warren  T.  Butler  and  George  H. 
Hathaway  inventors,  Oliver  E.  Chapman  and 
Herbert  W.  Smith,  assignor's,  to  the  F.  L.  Gay- 
lord Co.,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.  Apparatus  for  Sanding 
Car  Tracks.  Assign  their  entire  right,  title  and  in- 
terest in  said  invention. 

John  F.  Brazelton  inventor,  to  George  C.  English 
of  Butte,  Montana.  Scale  Weights.  An  undivided 
half  of  his  right,  title  and  interest. 

William  C.  Bishop  inventor,  to  Peter  R.  Albers  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Coin-Controlled  Vending  Ma- 
chine. E.xclusive  right  to  said  invention. 

No.  621,912.  Henry  Bardsley  inventor,  to  the 
Knowles  Loom  Works  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Box 
Motions  for  Looms.  Assigns  his  entire  right. 

Levi  H.  Bigelow  inventor,  to  John  F.  Gibson  of 
Fremont,  Mich.  Locks.  Assigns  an  undivided  half 
of  his  interest. 

John  W.  Bryan  inventor,  to  Wayne  B.  Venters  of 
Richlands,  N.  C.  Combined  Car  Couplings  and 
Brake  Pipe  Couplings.  Assigns  an  undivided  half 
of  his  interest. 

Edward  H.  Giesy  inventor,  to  Alfred  M.  Stearns 
of  W3'oming,  Ohio,  and  Henrj'  H.  Giesy  of  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio.  Refrigerators.  Assigns  his  entire  right, 
title  and  interest. 

Wm.  E.  Grigg  inventor,  to  Samuel  S.  Diamond 
and  Franklin  E.  Diamond  of  Woburn,  111.  Mop 
Wringers.  To  each  an  undivided  third  of  his  in- 
terest. 

Lorenz  S.  Grossman  inventor,  to  Herman  D. 
Berner  and  Jacob  J.  IMayer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Faucets.  Assigns  entire  right,  title  and  interest. 

Simon  P.  Graham  inventor,  to  the  Pastime  Lawn 
Mower  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Lawn  Mower.  As- 
signs his  entire  right,  title  and  interest  in  said  in- 
vention. 

John  H.  Gitman  inventor,  to  the  King  and  Hamil- 
ton Co.,  of  Otta'wa,  111.  Corn  Shellers.  Assigns 
his  entire  right. 

George  E.  Gay  inventor,  to  Albert  B.  Franklin  of 
Melrose.  Mass.  Self  Indicating  Register.  An  un- 
divided half  of  his  entire  right. 

No.  580,614.  Emery  Grover  inventor,  to  William 
Carter  of  Needham,  Mass.  Computing  Scale.  As- 
signs one  half  of  his  interest. 

William  Grunow  Jr.,  inventor,  to  Zalmon  Good- 
sell  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Depressible  Rail  Systems 
for  Electrical  Railwavs.  An  undivided  half  of  his 
right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  583,05(1.  Arthur  W.  Grant  inventor,  to  The 
Rubber  Tire  Wheel  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  Rol- 
ler Bearing's  for  Vehicle  Wheels.  Assigns  his  en- 
tire right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  573,179.  Janies  A.  Goodner  and  James  M. 
Chritton  inventors,  to  Geo.  H.  Adams  of  Crestone, 
Colo.  Rotarj"  Eng'ines,  Assigns  an  undivided 
third  of  his  interest. 

No.  496,477.  Wjunan  H.  A.  Godfrej'  inventor,  D$ 
L.  Akej'  and  A.  N.  Lampman  assignors,  to  Lowery 
and  Fenn  of  Coldwater,  Mich.  Attachment  for 
Tobacco  Pails.  Assign  an  undivided  one-half  part 
of  their  interest. 

No.  488,274.  John  H.  Gray  inventor,  to  James 
Gray  of  Watkins,  N.  Y.  Metal  Columns.  Assigns 
his  entire  right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  365,349.  Cornelius  W.  Guerrant  inventor,  to 
Mathew  P.  Jordan  of  Danville,  Va.  Tobacco  Pack- 
ing Machine,  An  undivided  fourth  of  his  ±nterest. 

No.  454.520.  James  E.  Gibbs  inventor,  M.  B. 
Walker  assignor,  to  James  E.  McFarland  of  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Ouilting  Frames  for  Sewing  Machines. 
Assig'ns  all  the  right,  title  and  interest. 

Verner  R.  Gates  inventor,  to  Vincent  C.  Wall  of 
Sherman,  Mich.  Rotary  Engine.  Assigns  an  un- 
divided half  of  his  interest. 

John  H.  Gilman  inventor,  to  King  and  Hamilton 
Co.,  of  Ottawa.  111.  Corn  Shellers.  Assigns  his 
entire  right,  title  and  interest  in  said  invention. 

No.  628,156.  William  W.  Green  inventor,  to  Rob- 
ert O.  Green  of  Fort  Dodg'e,  Iowa.  Machines  for 
Punching'  Eyelet  Holes  in  Boot  and  Shoe  Uppers. 
Assigns  an  undivided  half  of  his  interest. 

No.  577.741.  Herbert  N.  Gail  inventor,  to  E.  D. 
Rockwell  of  Bristol,  Conn.  Trolley  for  Electric 
Railway's.  Assigns  an  undivided  one-half  of  his 
interest. 

No.  572.792.  Olus  Gates  inventor,  to  John  P. 
Kirby  and  Edward  J.  Breen  of  Estherville,  Iowa. 
Hog  Catching  and  Lifting.  His  entire  interest. 

John  Gross  inventor,  to  Felix  B.  Tait  of  Decatur, 
111.  Scoop  Boards.  Assigns  his  entire  right,  title 
and  interest. 

Ralph  Gregory  inventor,  to  Frank  K.  Allen  of 
Craig',  Mo.  Thermostats.  An  undivided  half  of 
his  right,  title  and  interest. 

No.  519,811.  William  L.  Gerard  inventor,  to  H. 
H.  Murraj"  of  Burlington,  Kans.  Disinfectant 
Cups.  Assigns  his  entire  rig^ht,  title  and  interest. 
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AdTertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Every  new  subscriber  sending-  SI. 00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
year  and  to  five  lines  three  times  free.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  reg-ular  rates. 


pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  520,238.  non-refillable 

* bottle:  illustrated  and  described  it  Janu- 

ary- issue  of  Inventive  Age.  Simple  and 
cheap  in  construction  and  perfect  in  operation. 
Brewers  and  others  should  send  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor,  Houston,  Texas,  for  full  information 
and  description.  5-7 

pOR  SALE — Or  on  Royalty.  Patent  579.475 
^ Improvement  in  Wag-on  Brakes.  Very 
simple,  useful  and  practical  device.  Can  be 
applied  to  wag-ons  now  in  use.  For  particu- 
lars. Address,  I.  R.  Dotson,  Dayton.  Ohio.  6-8 

pOR  SALE.— My  Patent.  567.2-14,  Harness.  Can 

• be  manufactured  of  Malleable  Iron.  Brass 
and  other  fine  metals.  Celialoid.  Amber  and 
Hard  Rubber.  Will  sell  entire  Interest  or  State 
rights.  Address,  enclosing  two  cent  stamp. 
C.  H.  Kooper.  Paradise  Valley.  Nevada.  1-3 

pOR  SALE. — Patent  Office  Reports  Mechan- 
^ ical)  ill  cloth  from  .849  to  1871,  54  vols.. 
also  miscellaneous  numbers  of  Official  Gazette, 
and  a copy  of  vol.  21  of  the  Gazette.  Will  sell 
at  a reasonable  price.  Address,  R.  H.  Sands. 
120-^  7th  St.,  N.  W . Washington,  t).  C.  3-5 

pOR  SALE. — Patent  No  561.562.  Capitalists 
■ and  Manufacturers  invited  to  investigate 
something  entirely  new  and  original.  Every 
operator  on  the  couiitrs'  will  purchase  at  sight. 
Prevents  paralysis  so  common  to  telegraph 
operators:  Can  be  sent  through  the  mail.  For 
full  particulars  address,  H.  W.Goodroe.  Hines- 
burg,  Vt. 3-5 

pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  -148,476.  Rolling  Pin. 

Will  sell  state  rights  or  entire  patent  for 
$5,000.  Address.  Catharine  Deiner.  114  So.  8th 
St.,  Lebannon,  Pa.  3-5 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS, 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parlies  desiring  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
W'ill  find  this  a valuable  advertising  medium. 


\^^ANTED. — Novel  device  that  can  be  given 
’ ’ away  as  a premium  with  Cigars.  Parties 
without  working  drawings  or  a full  sized  sam- 
ple need  not  appD’.  Address  Box  43I.  Indinap- 
olis,  Ind. 


\\/’ANTED.— FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district  Salary  $78U  and  e.xpen- 
ses.  Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


W^ANTED,— LARGE  INTERESTS  GIVEN 

PARTNERS  in  very  important  and 
valuable  inventions  of  worldwide  demand  for 
costs  of  obtaining  patents  in  U.  S.  and  one  or 
more  foreign  countries.  Singleton  W.  Davis, 
Elizabeth  Lake  P.  O.,  California.  1-3 

BUY.—S  mall  patented  novelties  of  any 

kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  Jcc.  Anything  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiana  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengthing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirty  five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  by  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala. 12-97 

7MONEY  IN  IT. — A new  patent  Washing  Ma- 
^ chine  that  will  successfully  do  an  ordi- 

nary washing  in  3 to  5 minutes.  Manufacturing 
cost  40  cents.  Will  sell  for  $4  and  S5  a piece. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  money  making  patents 
of  the  present  time.  Will  sell  entire  patent. 
Address,  Wm.  Swenson,  Roseland.  La.  3-5 


Deer  Park,  on  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies, 
is  just  now  beiug  advertised  bv  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Baliimore  A:  Ohio  road.  This  is 
one  of  most  delightful  summer  resorts  easily 
accessible  from  Washington  and  contains 
superb  accommodations  in  the  way  of  hotels 
and  cottages.  The  season  opens  June  21st: 
until  June  lOtli  parties  can  address  D.  C,  Jones, 
Manager  B dc  O.  Baltimore,  for  full  informa- 
tion. 


The  Baltimore  A:  Ohio  Companv.  it  is  an- 
nounced. has  given  an  order  for  3000  freight 
cars,  in  addition  to  the  rolling  stock  ordered 
during  the  past  year.  The  order  will  aggre- 
gate $l,500,o00.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pull- 
man Car  Co.,  wfill  fill  the  entir-^  order. 


The  American  Bell  Telephone  Compain*  will 
receive  a premium  of  over  $2,696,100  from  the 
sale  of  its  recently  authorized  issue  of  23,650 
shares  of  stock  at  the  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tion's price  of  $214  per  share.  Last  vear  the 
company  offered  stockholder's  21,500  shares  at 
the  commis_sioner‘s  price  of  $200  per  share. 
All  but  4.255  shares  were  taken  bv  the  stock- 
holders, these  shares  later  bring'ing  203^2  bv 
auction. 


The  Japanese  Houseof  Representatives  have 
passed  a bill  appropriating  a sum  of  $ 0,000,000 
to  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  armament  of 
the  army  and  navy. 


Classification  of  Patents. 


Subjects  of  invention  are  divided  into  226 
classes  and  assigned  for  examination  to  34 
examining  divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Inventors  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
alphabeticall.v  arranged  list  by  classes  of  all 
patents  granted  up  to  January  1,  1897: 


Accoutrements 

AcoUs^tics 

Advertising 

Air  and  gas  engines 

Alcohol 

Ammonia,  water,  and  wood  distillation... 

Annealing  and  tempering 

Apparel 

Apparel  apparatus 

Arms  and  projectiles.  Making 

Artesian  and  oil  wells 

Artificial  limbs 

Artificial  stone 

Baggage 

Baths  and  closets 

Beds 

Bee  culture 

Bleaching  and  dyeing 

Boats 

Borkbindiiig 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bottles  and  jars 

Brakes  and  gins 

Bread,  cracker,  and  lozenge  making 

Bridges 

Brushing  and  scrubbing 

Buckles,  buttons,  clasps,  etc 

Builders*  hardware 

Bundle-carriers 

Butchering 

Button-setting*  and  eyeleting 

Caoutchouc  and  minor  plastics 

Carbonating  beverages 

Carding 

Care  of  live  stock 

Carpentry* 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chains,  staples,  and  horseshoes. 

Chairs 

Charcoal  and  coke 

Chemicals  

Clay  and  pottert’ 

Cloth-finishing 

Clutches 

Coating  with  metal 

Coin-controlled  apparatus 

Composite  roofings  and  coverings 

Con  vevers 

Coopering 

Cordage 

Cranes  and  derricks 

Curtains,  shades,  and  screens 

Cutlery* 

Dairy 

Dentistry 

Designs 

Dispensing  beverages 

Drafting 

Driers 

Educational  appliances 

Electricity.  Conductors 

Electricity.  Electric  railways 

Electricity-.  Generation 

Electricity.  Medical  and  surgical. 

Electricity.  Motive  power 

Electricity*.  Special  applications 

Electric  lighting 

Electric  signaling 

Electro-chemistry 

Elevators 

Excavating 

Explosives 

F arrie/y 

Felt  and  fur 

Fences 

F ertilizers 

Fine  arts 

Firearms 

Fire  escapes  and  ladaers 

Fire-extinguishers 

Fireproof  buildings 

Fishing  and  trapping  

Fluid-pressure  regulators 

F uel 

F urniture 

Games  and  toys 

Gas 

Glass 

Grinding  and  polishing 

Hardware-making 

Harness 

Harrows  and  diggers 

Harvesters 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Hoisting 

Horology 

Hose  and  belting  

Hydraulic  cement  and  lime 

Hydraulic  engineering 

Hydraulic  motors 

Injectors  and  ejectors 

Iron  structures 

Jewelry 

Jonrnal-boxes,  pulleys  and  shafting 

Kitchen  and  table  articles 

Knitting  and  netting 

Label-affixers 

Lamps  and  gas-fittings 

Laundry 

Leather-working  machinery 

Linotyping 

Loading  and  unloading 

Locks  and  latches 

Lubricators 

Machine  elements 

Marine  propulsion 

Masonry 

Matrix-making 

Measuring  instruments 

Mechanical  motors 

Medicines 

Metal-bending 

Metal  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  screws 

Metal  boring*  and  drilling 

Metal-drawing 

Metal-forging 

Metal-founding 

Metallic  dispensing-can 

Metallic  shipping  and  storing  vessels.... 

Metallurgy 

Metal-ornamenting 

Metal  personal  wear.  Making 


451 
435 
1.485 
1.237 
. 1.210 
2')2 
782 
4,149 
2,021 
274 
1.941 
455 
983 
1.144 
3,226 

5.264 
1.010 
1.571 
1.286 
2,483 
8,453 
2,598 
1.374 

899 

995 

3,477 
16.669 
8,333 
568 
1.053 
717 
2,164 
257 
1.386 
3.124 
3.993 
21.783 
1,'  60 
4,613 
187 
1.796 
3.219 
731 
1.206 
485 
954 
689 
1.284 
705 
1.678 
634 
2,645 
2.427 
4,506 
1,417 
26.481 
777 
675 
2.608 
791 

■>  27‘> 

2a95 

3.309 

418 

1,324 

^36 

4,170 

2.087 

2,065 

1.833 
2.354 

547 

1.265 
796 

7,519 

6-5 

1.606 

4.242 

2640 

1,204 

546 

2,877 

844 

685 

5,371 

4,990 

3,227 

1,356 

2,851 

1,407 

7.983 

4.834 
10,432 

1.201 

4,502 

3,865 

838 

332 

1.201 

2.695 

528 

602 

1,147 

4,930 

1.917 

1,727 

361 

8.809 

7.647 

611 

177 

1.533 

6,522 

1,484 

4.261 

1.655 

663 

123 

11,9.;0 

1,902 

1.513 

675 

2.513 
1,336 

374 

804 

2,535 

1,231 

2,456 

5,001 

138 

676 


Metal  punching  and  shearing 

Metal-rolling 

Metal  tools  and  implements.  Making.... 

Metal-tube  manufacture 

Metal  turning,  planing,  and  milling 

Metel-welding 

Metal-working  tools 

Mills 

Mineral  oils 

Music 

Nails  and  spikes 

Needles  and  pins 

Nut  and  bolt  locks 

Oils,  fats,  and  glue 

Optics 

Ordnance 

Packaging  liquids 

Packing  and  storing  vessels 

Painting 

Paper-making 

Paper  manufactures 

Paving 

Photography* 

Plows 

Pneumatics 

P.  eserving 

Presses 

Priiiti  ng 

Projectiles 

Pumps 

Punches 

Railway-brakes 

Railwav  draft  aiJpliaiices 

Railway  rolling-stock 

Railways 

Refrigeration 

Roofing 

Safes. 

Seeders  and  planters 

Sewerage 

Sewing-machines 

Shaping  fluid  metal 

Sheet-metal  ware.  Making 

Ships 

Signals 

Silk 

Spinning 

Stationery 

Steam  and  vacuum  pumps 

Steam-boilers 

Steam-boiler  furnaces 

Steam-engines 

Steam-engine  valves 

Stone-working 

Store  furniture 

Store-service 

Stoves  aud  furnaces 

Sugar  and  salt 

Surgery 

Telegraphy 

Telephony* 

Threshing 

Tobacco 

Toilet 

Towers 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowers 

Type-writing  machines 

U mbrellas  aud  canes 

Undertaking 

Vegetable  cutters  and  crushers 

Velocipedes 

Wagon,  car.  and  track  irons 

Washing  apparatus 

Water  distribution 

Weaving 

Wheelwrig*ht-niachines 

Wind-wheels 

Wi  re-working 

Wooden  barrels  and  boxes 

W ood-sawing 

Wood-turning 

Woodworking-machines 

W oodworkiug-tools 


1,104 
1.190 
2.831 
4'>o 
2.231 
567 
3,399 
11,735 
717 
4.485 
1.7'  '5 
167 
1.738 
1.860 
1.858 
1.117 
477 
2.776 
2.080 
3.367 
3.106 
1.408 
1.720 
10.543 
3.866 
1.604 
3,967 

6.656 
2.262 
4.546 

228 
3.123 
6.836 
7.100 
9.154 
3.568 
1.250 
531 
7.630 
802 
6.48) 
243 
2.519 
2 909 
3.025 
102 
2.429 
4,788 
238 
2.703 

6.069 
8,999 
2.679 

2.656 
1.495 

715 

19.279 

2.557 

3,562 

3.244 
2,653 
4.432 
2.684 

902 

491 

1.266 

1.383 

1,051 

674 

2.276 

3,010 

1,120 

770 

9.323 

4.070 
323 

1,564 

1.487 

3,314 

4,228 

739 

5.839 

4.245 


Patents  Pending. 

There  were  11,599  applications  for  patent 
pending  on  May  4,  1897,  divided  by  periods  as 
follows:  In  arrears  under  one  month  2,278: 
between  one  and  two  months,  5,638:  between 
two  and  three  months,  2,892:  between  three  and 
four  months,  791.  The  weekly  issue  of  patents, 
designs  and  trade-marks  now  exceeds  5OO  in 
number. 


Having  recently  converted  their  establish- 
ment into  a union  shop,  making  it  the  only 
union  establishment  of  the  kind  this  side  of 
Philadelphia,  the  firm  of  New*ton  Sz  Co.,  type- 
founders of  this  city,  now*  appeal  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever  for  work  in  the  electroty’ping 
line,  assuring  that  they*  will  give  the  best  class 
of  work,  with  least  delay  and  prices  as  low  as 
others.  The  prices  for  electrotjping  have  been 
so  greatly*  reduced  in  the  last  few  years  that  it 
is  fast  superseding  the  ancient  process  (stereo- 
typing) and  besides  the  face  being  copper,  it 
will  last  longer  and  give  much  better  service. 


Jacob  Febbel,  the  well-known  patent  .solicitor 
has  removed  from  206  Broadway*  to  the  Stewart 
Ixiilding  280  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Laird  dz  Lee  Vest  Pocket  Dictionary 
easily'  leads  all  other  similar  publications.  It 
contains  30,000  words  and  5.000  synonyms,  be- 
sides much  useful  information  and  miscella- 
neous statistics  wanted  in  everyday*  life. 


All  interesting^-  and  important  trade  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  Phila..  on  Junel,  in  con- 
nection with  a meeting  of  the  Advisory*  Board 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 
President  McKinley*  and  a number  of  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Washington,  have 
accepted  invitations  to  be  present.  Delegates 
will  attend  from  Canada.  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Paraguay,  Urug^uay*.  Bolivia,  Chili, 
Peru.  Ecuador  and  other  American  countries. 


Two  additional  telephone  cables  are  to  be 
added  to  those  already  connecting  England  and 
France.  There  are  to  be  two  circuits  in  each 
wire,  so  that  with  the  cable  already  laid,  six 
wires  will  be  available  for  public  use.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  facilities  for  interna- 
tional telephoning  to  the  larger  commercial 
centers  of  the  two  countries. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

"The  Electrical  \Vt;rld.“  An  illu- tr.' ‘ d 
weekl3'  review  of  current  protrrc'.^.  in  electricity 
and  its  practical  application-.  Annual  -e:.- 

scription .AS.O'll 

■■  Electric  RaiUvat  Gazene.”  Au  illu-trated 
weekly  record  of  electric  rail.t  ay  j, . cmd 

development.  Anuual  subscripi  ion -.eini 

"Johnsio?]'-  Electrical  and  c, 

Directory."  Published  aniui.-tllv f5.  i 

Dictionary  of  Electrical  W.jrds.  Tc  rni-  .'uid 
Phrases.  E.v  Edwin  J.  Houston.  Pli.  D , 

The  Electric  Motor  and  its  Applic.iilon-.  Bv 

T.  C.  Martin  and  Jos.  Wetzler -.-.'lO 

The  Electric  Railwat-  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. The  first  s.ysteniatic  treatise  on  the  elec- 
tric railwa.y.  B_y  O.  T.  Crosb.v  and  Dr.  Louis 

Bell ' ;t.;e 

Alternatiiin-  Currents.  B3-  Frederick  Bedell 

Ph.D..  and  Albert  C.  Crehore.  Ph.D i2.5G 

Gerard's  Electricity.  Translated  under  the 

direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Duncan -rj.o 

Theory  and  Calculation  of  Alternatin<r-Cui 
rent  Phenomena.  By  Charles  Proteus  St. .in 

metz '2.5<1 

Practical  Calculation  of  Dynamo  Electric 

Machines.  B3-  A.  E.  TViener 52.50 

Central  Station  Bookkeeping.  By  H.  A.  Fos- 
ter  52-50 

Electric  Arc  Liffhtiiicr.  By  E.  J.  Houston 

Ph.  D..  and  A.  E.  Kennell3-.  D.  Sc 51.00 

Electric  Incandescent  Lig'htinjr.  B3-  E.  J. 

Houston.  Ph.D.  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 51. iX) 

Electric  IMotors.  B3-  E.  J.  Houston.  Ph.D., 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 51.iX> 

Electric  Street  Railwat'S.  By  E.  J.  Houston. 

Ph.D..  and  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 51.00 

Tables  of  Equivalents  of  L'nits  of  Measure- 
ment. B v Carl  Hering- SO 

Continuous  Current  Dt'namos  and  Motors 

By  Frank  P.  Cox.  B.S 52.<XI 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  E.xposition  of  18.50. 

By  Carl  Hering 52. IX) 

The  Elements  of  Static  Electricity.  By 

Philip  Atkinson.  Ph.D 51.50 

Alternating  Electric  Currents.  By  Edwin  J. 
Houston.  Ph.D.  and  A.  E.  Kennellt-,  D.Sc.  51.00 
Electric  Heating.  By  E.  J.  Houston  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 51.0<5 

Electromagnetism.  Bt-  E.  J.  Houston.  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 51.00 

Electricity  in  Electro-Therapeutics.  Bv  E. 
J.  Houston.  Ph.D..  and  A.  E.  Ketinellt-. 

D.Sc 51.00 

Electric  Telephony.  B3-  E.  J.  Houston.  Ph.D. 

and  A,  E.  Kennelttn  D.Sc 51.00 

Electric  Telegraphy.  B3-  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kenneipy,  D.Sc 51.00 

Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity.  Bv  Gis- 

bert  Kapp ‘ ^51.00 

Lectures  on  the  Electro-Magnet.  B3-  Prof. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson .51.00 

Dtmamo  and  Motor  Buildings  for  Amateurs. 

Bt'  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Parkhurst 51.00 

Reference  Book  of  Tables  and  FormuUe  for 
Electric  Street  Railway  Engineers.  By  E.  A. 

Merrill ’. ' . .$1-00 

Electric  Railway  Motors.  Bv  Kelson  IV. 

Perry .' .' 51.00 

Practical  Information  for  Telephonists.  Bv 

T.  D.  Lockwood Sl.lXl 

Wheeler's  Chart  of  Wire  Guages 51.00 

Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors. 

Bt-  H.  W.  Spang 75 

Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  or  of  any 
other  electrical  book  published  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  in  the 
world  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  INVENTIVE  .\GE. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  INVENTORS. 

We  make  a specialty-  of  manufacturing 
goods  for  inventors.  Maxe  models,  dies,  do 
experimental  work,  make  special  tools,  ma- 
chinery. etc.  IXVEXTOR'S  H.4NDB00K  FrEE. 

Ciiiciiiiiati  Specialty 

TIaiiiifacturiiig'  Co., 

Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1 p A ^ DEVELOPED.  Absolute  se- 
crecy.  Send  for  particulars. 
Advice  and  suggestions  given  free  when  asked 
for.  Correspondence  and  sample  orders  solic- 
ited. 25  years  in  business.  Models,  patterns 
and  all  kinds  of  castings  and  machine  work. 

GARDAM  & SON, 

96  John  Street.  New  York. 


“Bubier’s  Popular  Electrician  ’ 

Is  the  name  of  a monthly  publication  which 
contains  a vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
on  all  electrical  subjects.  Its  department  of 
"Questions  and  Answers"  will  be  appreciated 
by  students  and  amateurs  desiring  information 
or  instruction  on  any  problem  that  may  arise. 
The  Inventive  Age  has  made  special  arrange 
ments  whereby  we  can  -upplv  that  popular 
dollar  journal  and  The  Inventive  Age — both 
publications  one  year — for  $1.50. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AGE 


An  Offer  of  Interest  to  every  Reader. 


fi''  Mechanic’s  Complete  Library 

Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 

OI"  <;i^E:TStERA.L  IlVEORMA^TIOiV. 

Compiled  by  THOS.  A.  EDISON.  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 


576 

PAGES. 


For  EX(iIXEER.S.  MECHAXICS.  AKTISAXS.  ELECTRICIAXS. 
and  MACHIXESTS. 

Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


tLCUSXRATED 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Nutshell. 

Statistics  of  all  kinds.  Rules.  Tables.  Curious  Facts  innmuerable.  Data  of  untold  value. 
ALE  ABOUT  MACHINERY.  ELECTRICITY  in  all  of  its  difficult  details  exhaust- 
ively treated.  Glossar,v  of  technical  t erms.  How  to  make  batteries  and 
work  dynamos.  A thorou<ihly  comprehensive  work. 

Five  Books  in  One.  Price:  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  $1.00. 

^^Sperial  offer  to  new  subscribers — book  and  Inventive  Age 

one  3*ear  (post.-ro^e  ppid  to  any  address),  only  Tells  all  about  patents. 


OVER  2000  SEBIECTS. 


620  Pages. 


fl  Little  Treasure  of  Oniuersal  KnouJiedge. 


Saves  labor,  time  and  money.  Peculiar  to  itself — information  not  found  else- 
where. Every  country  described,  a map  of  every  state.  Worthy  of  the  name 
it  bears.  XT  AXiV^WEXXH  EVXEIIXT  X-JXJESTXOjV,  We 
have  never  offered  a grreater  bargrain. 


Prices ; 


Limp  Cloth,  25  cts.; 


Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  SO  cts. 


4^The  25c  edition  to  new  subscribers  to  "Hnventive  A^-e,” — $1.15  for  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


How  To  Build 

Dynamo  - 

ULtCTRIC 
' Machinery 

EDWARD  TREvfflT 

luuiTftAttO  • 


Electricity 

/‘/toil?' 

Recent  AppixAntiNs! 


tOWARO  TREvEftT 


ILCUS-flATEO 


Everybody’s  Hand  Book  of  Electricity, 

With  a g-lossary  of  electrical  terms  and  tables 
for  wiring.  By  Edward  Trevert.  120  pages, 50 
illustrations.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  50  cents.  Paper, 

25  cents. 


Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors. 

And  all  about  them.  By'  Edw’ard  Trevert. 
Cloth  12mo.  50  cents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications, 


Electric  Motor  Construction  for  Amateurs. 

By  Lieut.  C.  D.  Parkhurst.  16mo..  115  pages, 
illustrated,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 

An  excellent  little  book,  giving  working 
drawings. 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables. 

For  arc,  incandescent  lighting  and  motorcir- 
cuits.  By  A.  E.  Watson.  Price,  75 cents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro^Magnetism. 

By  D.  F.  Connor,  C.  E.  This  is  a very'  in- 
teresting book  which  everybody'  should  read. 
Cloth.  50  cents. 

How  to  Knild  Dynamo-Electric  Macliinery. 

A complete  and  practical  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  By 
Edward  Trevert.  With  w'orking'  drawings.$2.50. 

Questions  & Answers  about  Electricity, 

A first  book  for  students.  Theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  Edited  by  Edw'ard  T. 
Bubier.  2d.  Cloth,  12mo.  50  cents. 


How  to  Build  A Fifty  Light  Dynamo. 

Or  Four  H,  P.  motor.  By  A.  B.  Watson 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents 

How  to  Make  and  Use  a Telephone. 

By  Geo.  H.  Cary,  A.  M.  A thorough  and 
practical  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.00 

Arithmetic  of  Magnetism  & Electricity, 

Up  to  date.  The  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Now’  ready'.  By'  John  T.  Morrow,  M. 
E.,  and  Thorburn  Reid,  M.  E.,  A.  M.,  Associate 
Members,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. $1.00 

Electricity  for  Students. 

By  Edw'ard  Trevert.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  a neat  cloth  binding.  Price,  Postpaid 

$1.00 

Experimental  IClectricity. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries, bells,  dynamos,  motors,  telephones,  tele- 
graphs, electric  bells,  etc.  A very  useful  book, 
finely  illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 


Electric  Railway  Engineering. 

Embracing  practical  hints  upon  power-house 
dynamos,  motor,  and  line  construction.  Bv'  Ed- 
ward Trevert.  Cloth.  12mo.  $2.00 


By  Edward  Trevert.  A book  complete  on  all 
subjects  of  electricity.  Price,  $2.00 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electro-Plating,' 

By  Edw’ard  Trevert.  75  pages,  limpo  cloth, 50c, 


Address  THE  INVENTIVE  AQE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  . 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patentingf  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  forming-  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales.  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia.  Oueensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

Georg-e  G.  Turri,  Registered  Patent  Ag-ent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throug-hout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  during-  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually  larg-e  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  3'et  been  (juoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting-  until  now. 

Georg-e  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectivel.v  before  Australian  capitalists, 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  neg-otia.ted  niaipv  hig-hly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purelt'  commission  basis.  • 

As  dela.v  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity',  send  immediate  instiuctions  naming-  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required,  and  enclose  one  cop.v  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI.  Sun 
Building-,  . Queen  and  Bourke  Streets,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  $50  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washing-ton.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having-  patent  attorneys  are  requested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  throug-h 
them,  that  course  being-  to  inventor's  best  interests. 


FIND  A BUYER 


'»"•  PATENT. 

On  receipt  of  SI  we  will  send  a 
list  of  maniifactnrei  s making 
the  same  class  of  goods  as  that 
of  yonr  invention. 

By  getting  into  communication  with  them  vou  ma^-  make 
^ /8S"7  an  advantag-eous  deal. 

Kooius  h,  10,  11,  12  and  i;i,  <>10  intli  St.,  X.  W., 

VV.VSmxGTON,  1).  c. 


Royal  8vo,  cloih,  60  Diagrams,  45  Half  tones.  Price  $1.50. 

And  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cathode. 


PATENTS. 

For  fifteen  years  I have  devoted  m.v 
time  exclusivel.v  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  applications  for 
PATENTS,  TRADE*MARKS  and 
COPY^RIGHTS,  to  the  manag-ement 
of  interferences,  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validit.v  of 
patents,  to  making  preliminar.v 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  ail 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Highest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  hand-book 
on  patents. 

KHESA  G.  DuBOIS, 

Inventive  Age  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON’T  BE 

‘ABUTONPRESSER’ 

for  he  is  a poor  specimen  of  humanit.v 
who  is  contented  to  press  the  button, 
let  othrs  do  the  rest,  and  then  claim 
the  results  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
successful  photographer  \'ou  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

60  and  62  East  11th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Send  35  cents  for  a sample  number,  con- 
-aining  a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50  to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers of  the  world. 


BY  MAIL.  FKKE  COUKSE. 

Kerst’s  Com'l  School, Corning.  NY 


DEER  EYEK 


ON  THE  CR?:ST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES 
[Main  Line  B.  & O.  R.  R.] 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 

Ferrates,  rooms  and  other  information  appiv 
to  D.  C.  JONES.  Manager,  B.  AO.,  Central 
Building,  Baltimore.  Md,,  up  to  June  lOih: 
after  that  date.  Deer  Park,  Md. 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM,  A.  ANTHONY, 

for  If  years  of  Cornell. 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  aiui  Foreign  Patents. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

3 t ■)  9 Beekman  St..  New  York. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchang-e  of 
Railroad  CarlEquipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superintendent  of  Car  De- 
partment. Foreman,  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especiallv  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
year.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


Principles,  Applications  and  Theories. 

For  Student.s,  Teachers,  Phvsicians.  Photo- 
graphers. Electricians  and  others. 

By  Edward  P.  Thompson,  M.  E.,  E.  E. 

Mem.  Amer.  Inst.  Elec.  Engineers.  Anier.  Soc\v 
Mech.  Engineers,  anlhor  Inventing  as  a 
Science  and  an  Art.  Assisted  bv  LOUIS 
M.  PIGNOLET,  N.  D.  C.  HODGES  and 
LUDWIG  GUTMANN.  E.  E.  Willi  a 
Chapter  on  Generalizations,  Arguments, 
Theories,  Kindred  Radiations  and  Phe- 
nomena, b.v  Professor  WM.  A.  AN- 
THONY. formerly  of  Cornell  University-, 
Past.  Pres.  American  Inst.  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

THE  BOOK  INVOLVES 

Researches  of  Spottiswoode.  Licliteiiberg. 
rZarsten,  Hammer.  Poggendorf,  Gassiot, 
Plncker,  Crookes,  Goldstein.  Hertz,  Lenard, 
Kowalski,  Roentgen,  Riglii,  Varley.  Elster, 
Geitel,  Thomson,  (J.  J.  and  Elihu)  Lodge, 
Swinton.  Salvioni,  Rowland,  Edison.  Tesla, 
Borgmann,  Pilichikof,  Meslans,  Clias.  Henry, 
Branly.  Stolsiow,  Pnpin,  Stine.  Dufour,  Syl- 
van us  P.  Thompson.  Terrv,  Scribner,  M'Bert.v. 
Rice,  Mincliin,  Appleyard,  Buguet,  Rood, 
Mayer,  Murray,  Lafay,  McKay,  Perrin.  Thom- 
son (Lord  Kelvin,)  and  many  other  eminent 
Physicists  and  Electricians. 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  1. — A node  and  Cathode  phenomena 
in  open  air,  compressed  gases  and  Low 
vacua. 

CHAPTER  II.— Action  of  the  magnet  upon 
the  cathode  and  anode  columns  of  light, 
and  other  kindred  occurrences  in  the  dis- 
charge lube. 

CHAPTER  III. — E'ectric  images,  electro- 
graphs. anode  and  cathode  dust  pictures, 
photo-electric  pictures,  and  porlrails,  bas- 
relief  fac-stmiles  and  other  curious  pic- 
tures based  upon  discharge  of  current. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Anode  radiations,  motions, 
effects,  straie.  velocity  and  kindred  oc- 
currences, such  as  heat  striae  and  sensi- 
tive stale. 

CHAPTER  V. — Cathode  rays  in  high  vacua, 
inside  of  discharge  tube. 

CHAPTER  VI.— Cathode  rays  outside  of  dis- 
charge tube. 

CHAPTERS  VII,  VIII.  IX,  X,  XI.  XIL— Ro- 
entgen Rays.  Properties,  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of.  Applications,  Instructions  on 
electrical  apparatus  for  generation.  Con- 
struction of  discharge  tube.  Difficulties 
experienced  and  how  overcome.  Miscel- 
laneous phenomena. 

CHAPTER  XIII — Roentgen  Rays  in  diagnosis. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — Generalizations,  theories 
and  kindred  radiations. 


PATENTS. 


Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free. 

GLASCOCK  <t  CO. 

606  F St,  U.  W,  Washington,  D,  0. 


CROWN  FOUNTAIN  AND  GOLD  PENS. 


MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS 

at  COLUMBI.AN  EXPOSITION.  Chica-ro. 
MIDWINTER  FAIR.  San  Francisco. 

CROWN  PEN  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

78  State  Street.  Chic.ago. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  AXDERSOX  & CO., 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Examinations  without  charge. 

Inventor's  Guides  free. 


•J.  SCHULTZliAClI, 

Meclianician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  and  Meteorological  Instruments 
and  light  machinery’  of  every  description  made 
to  order. 

713  6th  St.,  N.  XX".,  XX’'.\SHiXGTOX.  D.  C. 


fl  Great  Novelty 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

FOR  THE  MXKTIIL 

SI. 50. 

Complete  with  Poweiful  Pocket  Battery  anc 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauty’. 
Battery'  3 1-2  by’  3-4  by  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elegant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactory’,  and  every’  part  is  guaranteed. 
Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  tha 
is  emblematical,  or  anybody  who  appreciates 
real  novelty,  can,  by  ordering  now,  secure 
complete  outfit  for  $1.50.  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIX"E  AGE, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 


GEO.  M.  SLYE, 

Geiieriil  Collector  of  Bills  aiid  Claims, 

Inventive  Age  Bl'dg,  8th  and  H Sts., 
XX'.^SHIXGTON,  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 

TELEPHONE  1516. 


of  something  new  and  pro- 
tect the  invention  with  a 
GOOD  patent.  That's  the 
way  others  have  acquired 
wealth.  Costs  nothing  to 
try.  Names  of  inventors 
wanted.  Send  for  reliable  tips  to  inventors,  to 
INVENTIVE  AGE  PATENT  BUREATk 
Pub's  ’Tnventive  Age,”)  XX'asbington,  D.  C 


Oil  receipt  of  a copy  of  this  work  Dr.  XX".  C.  Roentgen  wrote  as  follows  : ‘T  express  to  you 
niT  sincere  thanks  for  kindly’  sending  me  y’our  book  ” X Rays,"  which  I have  read  with  great 
i iilerest.” 

INVENTIVE  AGE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


TKERHHOMETEB  k BABOIETEB 


COMBINATION. 


Combination  Barometer  and  Thermometer.-  Our  well  known  leader. 
Blue  and  Gilt  back  with  metal  side  posts.  Fancy  top  and  bottom  and  hand- 
some enough  to  decorate  the  home  of  a millionaire.  Extra  well  made  and 
dependable  on  for  showinfj  chaTiges  in  both  weather  and  temperature.  One 
of  the  bifrgest  bargains  in  our  list.  A handsome  thermometer,  together  with 
a glass  tube  containing  a chemical  preparation  which  rises  and  falls  by  act- 
ion of  the  atmosphere,  foretelling  correctly  all  changes  in  the  weather. 
This  is  a new  style  storm  glass  and  the  most  reliable  ever  known,  being  in 
use  in  all  signal  service  stations.  The  slightest  change  in  the  atmosphere  in 
some  way  affects  this  glass.  The  thermometer  is  also  of  the  best  quality. 
Both  are  enclosed  in  a stand  with  walnut  top  and  bottom  and  blue  and  gilt 
back.  On  either  side  is  also  a strong  metal  bargiviag  the  whole  great 
strength  and  adding  to  its  appearance.  Altogether  it  is  a most  remarkable 
combination  for  the  price  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  our  patrons 

This  is  not  one  of  the  many  cheap  combinations  of  which  the  market  is 
flooded  w'hich  are  neither  good  for  ornament  or  use  and  can  never  be  re- 
lied upon  to  forecast  either  the  weather  or  in  fact  any  thing  else. 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  depend  on  the  weather  Bureau  reports  as 
every  person  who  owns  one  of  our  Combinations,  can  make  his  or  her  fore- 
cast and  tell  exactly  when  it  will  be  fine,  rainy  and  in  fact  every  change  in 
the  weather.  With  this  you  can  tell  whether  to  put  on  rubbers  and  a mack- 
intosh or  a pair  of  summer  shoes  and  a costly  dress.  Don’t  take  any  more 
chances  about  the  weather  but  be  prepared.  Each  one  packed  securely  in 
a neat  box  so  that  they  can  be  mailed  up  without  any  fear  of  getting  broken 
or  damaged.  Postage  10c.  Price  32c.  Each;  1S3.0O  Ooz. 
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E.  W.  ANDERSON,  Prest. 


G.  H.  PARMELEE,  Sec’y 


THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 

705  G ST.,  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENT  FEES  REDUCED, 


Membership  $1.00  per  Year. 


This  Union  employs  the  best  skill  and 
professional  ability  in  the  service  of  its 
members. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Address  THE  INVENTORS’  UNION, 


Type  FounOry, 
Printing  Presses. 


Printing  Inks. 


Machinests  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Special  Machin- 
ery. 


W.  C.  NEWTON  & CO., 

Electrotypers 


aiirt 


Engravers. 


HalMone  and  Line  Engraving. 
Wood  Engraving. 


Electrotype  Duplicates  at 
Low  Rates. 


We  make  a specialty  of  fine'eiigraviug’s  from  Patent  Office 
Drawing's  and  Photographs  of  Machinery. 

622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N 
WASHITSTGrTOlV,  !>.  C. 


Manufacturers  Roller  Composition,  Printers’  Mimeograph  and  Duplicating  Rollers. 


TOS  G Stx-eet,  TV.  W,  WASniPSTGrTOlV,  O.  C 


To  each  member  a copy  of  The  Inventive  Age  or  some  other  leading  scientific 
magazine  will  be  sent  one  y^ear  free. 


ELECTRICAL 

INVENTORS 


having  new  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  who  wish  to  learn 
what  other  workers  in  the  same  field  of  research  are  doing,  will 
find 


an  invaluable  publication. 

It  is  the  ONLY  Popular,  Brightly  Written,  Non-technical, 
yet  scientifically  accurate.  Electrical  Journal  made  for  Practical 
People. 

Published  weekly  by 

ELECTRICITY  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 

Sample  copies  FREE. 

.^■EECTRICITY  and  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  will  be  sent  one  year  ior  S2.75 


Diplomas, 

BilUHeads, 

Bonds, 


Andrew  B.  Qraham^— 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 


Letter = 
Heads, 

Checks, 

Cards, 

Drafts, 

Notes, 

Certificates 
of  Stock,  &c. 


© All  kinds  of  Commercial  and  * 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 
o ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  » 

• Guaranteed  . . . . ® 


Photo=Lithographing — ^ 

OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DlVlSIONS. 


Telephone  1031. 


1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

458-460  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing  the  Official  Gazette,  weekly  issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
lithographic work  required  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  again  been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  otficial  drawings  in  the  Patent  Otlice,  such  copie.,  as  may 
he  desired  by  Attorneys;  including  drawings  that  may  he  needed  to  accompany  applications 
for  patents  in  foreign  countries. 

Onr  extensive  experience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throughout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  eTer3’  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  by  all  foreign  patent 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  also  prepared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Library  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  reference.  Telephone  1553. 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


Necktie  Light.  Dollar  Motor.  $3  Necktie  Light. 


Bicycle  Light. 


We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

HeatUinarters  for  Electric  Novelties. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


litPtitNCE  WOOO-SPLIT  PULLEIS 

With  Patent  Standardized  Bushing  System. 

A Complete  Line  of  New  Power  Transmission 
Appliances  for  the  Trade. 


BRANCH  \ 
HOUSES.  ) 


CHICAGO:  166  S.  Clinton  St. 

BOSTON:  137-139  Purchase  St. 

NEW  YORK.  43-45  Dey  St 


Write  for  Catalogue  B4. 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co., 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA.  U.  S.  A. 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  coHPflNY. 

Dealers  in  Manllld  diid  Sti’aw  Wrapplog  Paper,  Flour  Sachs,  Paper  Ba^^, 

Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Board,  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writing  and 


Printing  Papers  and  Envelopes 

Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  loog  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Eighth  Year.  I 
No.  6.  i' 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  JUNE,  1897. 


\ Single  Copies  lo  Cents. 
I $i  Per  Year. 


The  Horseless  Phaeton. 

The  electric  horseless  vehicle  may  now  be  said,  to 
be  a commercial  success.  The  press  exhibition  of 
two  types  of  these  new  motor  carriages  given  on 
the  13th  ult.  at  the  works  of  the  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  Hartford  Conn.,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  “horseless  era”  in  this  country.  Not  that 
other  exhibitions  of  successful  horseless  carriages 
have  not  already  been  made  in  this  country  but 
the  Pope  creation  is  so  much  superior  to  others  in  the 
same  line  in  appearance  and  character  of  detail 
that  they  may  now  be  said  to  be  leaders  in  this  line 
of  carriages.  The  carriages  here  illustrated  were 
special  orders  and  were  built  at  a cost  of  about 
S;3,000,  a.nd  can  be  operated  for  from  10  to  25  cents 
a day.  The  difference  between  the  annual  expend- 


ing characteristics  of  these  novel  vehicles.  They 
have  a steel  frame  upon  which  the  body  of  the 
wagon  rests,  the  construction  of  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  operates  the  finest  steel  works  in  this 
country.  Everything  about  the  carriage  is  made 
on  a bicycle  basis  and  ball  bearings  are  freely  used 
throughout.  The  wheels  are  equipped  with  3 inch 
Hartford  single  pneumatic  tube  tires  whose  wear  on 
the  experimental  carriage  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  illustrations  herewith  exhibit  the  main 
features  of  the  mechanism  of  the  storage  battery 
electric  carriage  very  clearly.  One  observes  a high 
back  phaeton  the  front  axeltree  of  which  is  pinioned 
at  the  centre  of  the  carriage  so  as  to  be  easily 
and  readily  turned  by  means  of  the  steering  handle. 


betteries  1.35  horse  power  is  being  exerted  at  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  The  battery  capacity  is  70 
amperes  an  hour  at  a discharge  rate  of  25  amperes, 
which  would  mean  that  25  amperes  could  be  main- 
tained for  2.3  hours  which  would  propel  the  car- 
riage 35  miles.  The  total  weight  of  the  carriag-e  is 
1900  pounds. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  began  its 
work  in  the  motor-carriage  field  in  January,  1895, 
and  during  the  two  years  and  a quarter  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  date  investigation  and  experi- 
ments have  been  going  on,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, to  determine  what  is  the  best  type  of  carriage 
and  to  devise  and  construct  a vehicle  which  can 
be  put  before  the  public  as  the  best  horseless  car- 
riage now  attainable. 


TYPES  OF  ELECTRIC  VEHICLES  MADE  liY  THE  POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


iture  on  this  basis  of  keeping  two  horses,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  service, 
certainly  represents  the  interest  on  a much  larger 
sum  than  the  above  price.  How  far  will  it  go  is 
one  of  the  questions  asked.  The  Pope  carriage  will 
cover  about  35  miles  and  has  a maximum  speed  of 
about  IS  miles  an  hour  and  other  speeds  on  level 
roads  as  follows:  first,  3 miles  an  hour;  second,  6 
miles  an  hour;  third  12  miles  an  hour.  The  object 
of  the  Pope  Company  has  been  to  provide  a vehicle 
that  would  cover  the  distances  required  of  the  aver- 
age horse.  Anyone  can  with  a few  minutes  instruc- 
tion operate  one  of  these  carriages.  They  are 
available  in  the  most  severe  weather  and  while 
their  radius  of  action  is  necessarily  reduced  6 or  8 
inches  of  snow  or  mud  is  no  obvious  obstacle.  Com- 
parative lightness  with  great  strength  are  the  strik- 


The  lever  extends  to  a mechanism  under  the  seat 
and  is  similar  to  the  mechanism  for  increasing 
and  decreasing  the  speed  of  the  trolley  car.  Tin  re 
is  a powerful  brake  which  is  applied  to  the  rear 
wheels  and  operated  by  the  foot,  which  will  stop 
the  carriage  within  a very  short  distance.  One  of 
the  most  ingenious  features  of  this  carriage  is  the 
balance  gear  which  enables  the  two  rear  wheels  to 
revolve  independently  of  each  other  while  turning 
a corner.  There  is  no  transmission  of  power  by 
belts  or  chain  gearing;  the  motor  operates  the  axel 
directly.  It  is  a two  horse  power  Eddy  motor, 
which  in  order  to  develope  a speed  of  12j4  miles  an 
hour  on  a smooth  road  comsumes  18  amperes  of 
current  with  a voltage  of  80.  This  requires  an  out- 
put from  the  batteries  of  1.93  horse  power,  which 
means  that  with  1.93  horse  power  going  in  from  the 


The  sensation  of  smoothly  gliding  through  the 
trackless  streets  of  a cit}',  without  the  aid  of  horses, 
is  certainly  a novel  one.  There  seems  to  be  tio  skill 
needed  other  than  that  required  to  guide  the  vehicle 
clear  of  other  vehicles  in  a crowded  street.  The 
controlling  of  the  speed  and  the  steering  is  done  in 
the  most  instinctive  manner,  and  is  readily  learned, 
not  only  b3"  the  novice  in  motor  carriages,  but  by 
those  whollj'  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  driving. 

Inventors  are  just  now  pa\fing  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  motor-cj’cles  of  all  kinds.  One  issue  of 
the  Gazette  recentU^  contained  the  patents  for  a 
marine  velocipede,  wings  for  aerial  flight  and  a 
motor-driven  sleigh. 

A simple  machine  is  now  on  the  market  for  re- 
moving peas  from  the  pod  without  bruising  or 
crushing,  automaticalH'  separating  the  shelled  peas 
and  pods. 
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SpE.-vking  of  prize-offering  it  is  evident, 

according'  to  reports  received  from  inventors,  that 
Washington  has  a firm  that  still  believes  implicitly 
in  the  “free  and  unlimited  coinage’’  of  both  prizes 
and  medals — for  suckers — at  a ratio  commensurate 
with  the  gullibility  of  the  inventor. 

A K.vil.'WAV  hospital  car  is  a new  invention  in  Bel- 
gium. It  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  transjjort- 
ing-  invalids  to  health  resorts  and  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  surgeons  and  nurses.  The  American 
consul  at  Ghent  recommend.s  it  to  the  consideration 
of  American  railway  managements. 

Till';  most  elaborate  preparatiot'is  are  being-  made 
to  faithfully  reproduce  tlie  scenes  and  incidents  at- 
tending- the  forthcoming-  Oueen's  Jubilee  by  means 
of  the  improved  biog'-raph.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  great  event  views  will  be  forwarded 
to  America  and  we  can  all  enjov  the  jubilee. 

When  difficulty  is  being-  experienced  in  securing'- 
ocean  freight  room  on  outgoing  vessels  because  of 
continued  increase  in  exports  from  theUtiited  States 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  dawn  of 
prosperity  is  well  along'-?  The  conditions  are  cer- 
tainly improving  and  confidence  is  slowly  but  surely 
being  restored. 

Ax  interesting  experiment  is  now  going  on  be- 
tween Albany  and  New  York,  consisting-  of  the 
transmission  of  t3'pewritten  messag-es  direct  b^'  the 
new  Rogers  printing  telegra])h  machine.  R_v  this 
machine  t^'pewritten  copy  made  at  one  end  of  the 
line  is  instantaneously  re])roduced  at  the  other  end 
in  tviiewritten  form. 

Oi'K  government  gives  the  author  of  a book,  song, 
or  pla3'  42  3’ears  protection,  3'et  when  the  supreme 
court  sustains  an  auxiliar3'  telephone  patent  which 
prolong-s  the  monoply  of  the  telephone  to  31  3’ears, 
people  all  over  the  ITuited  States  rise  u](  in  furious 
indignation  and  cr3’  “stop  thief.”  The  term  of  a 
patent  is  17  years — a copyright  42  3'ears.  Will 
somebod3'  tell  us  why  an  author  is  two  and  a half 
times  better  than  an  inventor  ? 


A KEW'AKD  of  S25(>  was  recentl3'  offered  in  Edin- 
burgh for  electric  meters.  Nine  competed  for  the 
prize  and  were  examined,  but  none  considered  of 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  the  award  of  the  prize. 
It  must  have  been  a different  kind  of  “board  of 
awards”  than  that  headed  b3’  Senator  Stewart,  as- 
sisted by  Woodward,  Moses,  et  al  of  this  city,  for, 
according  to  reports,  they'  never  fail  to  make  an 
“award” — in  the  interest  of  the  patent  firm  they 
represent — as  advertised.  Prizes  are  not  so  cheap 
in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States,  and  they  seem 


to  be  cheaper  and  more  numerous  in  Washington 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Who  are  Patent  Sharks  ? 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  terribly-  abused  in  this  country  but 
just  now  the  freedom  of  the  mails  is  being  imposed 
upon  to  such  an  alarming-  extent  that  a halt  should 
be  speedily  called.  Uncle  Sam  should  go  out  of  part- 
nership with  quacks,  and  humbugs  and  the  con- 
scienceless patent  attorney-  belongs  to  that  cate- 
gory- as  much  as  the  ‘‘green  goods”  man  or  the 
lottery  agent.  The  use  of  the  fnails  was  forbidden 
the  priz-eoft'ering  concern  of  Louisiana  that  gave 
back  to  its  patrons  40  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts, 
but  the  patent-prize  offering  humbug,  that  gives 
back  to  its  deluded  victims  nothing  but  rainbows, 
air-castles  and  meaningless  medals,  is  allowed  to 
thriv'e  and  extend  its  field  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
lottery-  fake. 

The  fakse  stimulation  of  invention  through  the 
grossest  kind  of  misrepresentation  as  to  the  state  of 
the  art  in  any  or  all  lines  and  the  obtaining  of  clients 
through  false  representations  ought  to  be  discour- 
aged instead  of  favored  by  the  government.  The 
use  of  the  mails  to  encourage  poor  inventors  to  take 
out  patents  on  useless  and  worthless  inventions — 
the  holding-  out  of  prize  offeritig-s  for  “meritorious 
devices”  alleged  to  be  in  demand,  but  which  in 
reality  have  long  ago  been  anticipated  or  are  of  no 
commercial  value — is  as  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
government  as  the  authorization  of  road  agents 
and  the  teaching-  of  pickpockets  through  a central 
correspondence  school.  A wholesome  encourag'-e- 
ment  of  the  inventive  genius  is  commendable  but 
to  encourage  an  inventor  to  apply-  for  a patent  on  a 
useless  device,  or  multch  fees  from  him  for  an  ap- 
plication for  a patent  that  an  attorney  who  cares  a 
-•straw  for  his  professional  honor  and  reputation 
would  advise  against,  is  a species  of  modern  hig'-h- 
way  robbery  just  now  reaching,  in  the  case  of 
several  firms  in  the  United  States,  quite  formidable 
proportions. 

It  is  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  patent 
office  and  to  remove  some  of  the  disgrace  from  the 
patent  sy-stem  that  the  bill  now  before  cong-ress  is 
aimed  at.  It  prohibits  alleg-ed  patent  attorneys  from 
offering  prizes  and  medals  as  a mere  “inducement” 
to  apply-  for  a patent. 

The  honest  piitent  attorney-  is  one  who  g'-ives  his 
clients  honest  advice  as  to  the  state  of  the  art;  one 
who  strives  to  obtain  something  more  than  a jjatent 
in  name  only;  one  who  will  not  mislead  the  anxious 
and  expectant  inventor  by-  purposely  exagerating'- 
the  importance  and  value  of  his  discovery  or  device. 
The  shark  is  one  who  sends  broadcast  a list  of  “in- 
ventions wanted”  that  are  not  wanted — that  have 
already  been  granted  in  every-  conceivable  form — 
and  who  brazenly  sends  word  to  the  inventor  that 
his  particular  invention  has  “unusual  merit”  and  a 
“board  of  awards”  has  selected  it  as  worthy-  of  a 
“special  medal,”  when  as  a matter  of  fact  medals 
are  sent  to  all  the  suckers  who  bite  at  the  prize 
bait. 

The  sincere,  pains-taking-  patent  solicitor  is  one 
whose  clients  of  former  y-ears  come  back  again 
when  new  ])atents  are  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  who 
glorify  and  sing  the  praises  of  the  ])atent  system. 
The  shyster  in  patent  law  is  one  whose  clients,  with 
vanished  hopes  and  bitter  experience  decry-  the 
patent  laws  and  clamor  for  the  destruction  of  that 
bulwark  that  has  done  more  for  civilization  in  a 
hundred  years  than  is  compassed  in  all  the  prior 
past. 

The  attorney-  with  a reputation  worth  guarding  is 
one,  the  failure  of  whose  client  to  obtain  a valid 
patent  grieves  him  and  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  while  the  quack  and  fakir  is  one  who  files 
a hundred  applications,  gives  out  a hundred  medals 
for  “superior  merit”  and  has  a cash  prize  offering 
award  semi-occasionally  besides,  but  who  seldom 
gets  a valid  patent  allowed. 

Just  why-  it  is  that  the  great  army-  of  American 
inventors  should  be  selected  as  a target  for  un- 
scrupulous individuals  more  than  any  other  class 
can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  fact  that  gov- 


ernmental vigilance  in  this  direction  is  more  lax 
than  in  that  of  any  of  the  other  well  known  swin. 
dling  schemes  that  utilize  and  exist  only  by  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  mails. 


Oney  a few  of  the  many-  of  town-sites  and  em- 
bryotic  manufacturing  cites  started  during  the 
boom  period  prior  to  the  last  administration,  have 
weathered  the  storm  of  depression.  Elizabethton, 
Tenn.,  the  property  of  the  co-operative  town  com- 
pany, now  the  Watauga  Land  Company,  is  one  of 
them.  Although  at  one  time  its  2.500  shareholders 
allowed  it  to  run  close  to  the  shoals  of  destruction, 
through  the  heroic  action  of  the  cHrectory,  compris- 
ing such  men  as  ex-Secretary  Carlisle,  Senator 
Harris,  Benjamin  Butterworth,  Senator  Hans- 
brough.  Judge  McComas,  C.  P.  Toncray  and  Janies 
T.  DuBois,  the  affairs  of  the  company  have  again 
been  placed  upon  a sure  and  safe  foundation  and 
the  attempts  of  ill-advised  enemies  to  wreck  the 
company-  and  fatten  on  the  spoils  has  been  success- 
fully- thwarted.  The  little  city-  has  now  passed 
through  all  the  vicisitudes  of  boom  days  and 
resultant  disappointments  and  the  advent  and  loca- 
tion of  numerous  manufacturing  enterprises  places 
it  in  the  lead  of  southern  cities  that  have  recovered 
from  the  paralysis  of  hard  times  and  entered  on 
the  era  of  prosperity-  and  good  times. 

Readers  of  the  Inventive  Age,  particularly  that 
large  class  of  inventors  in  whose  interest  this  maga- 
zine is  especially  concerned,  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  its  field  of  usefulness  is  to  be  very-  greatly 
augmented  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Patent  Law 
Association  of  Washington,  D.  C., — an  organization 
having-  for  its  jirimary  object  the  elimination  of 
humbugs,  frauds  and  kindred  parasites  on  inven- 
tors. and  the  - dig-nifying  of  patent  law  practice. 
This  organization  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
reputable  attorneys  in  Washington,  whose  standing- 
before  the  patent  office  and  whose  professional  and 
social  integrity  cannot  be  questioned.  ThCilNvEN- 
TIVE  Age  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  its  course  and 
standing  has  merited  the  endorsement  of  this  or- 
ganization. A glance  at  the  sketches  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  associarion  appearing  in  this  issue — 
and  to  follow  in  subsequent  issues — will  give  inven- 
tors, promotors,  manufacturers  and  others  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  men  who  believe  in  honest 
practices  and  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of 
inventors. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
through  its  president,  recently-  addressed  a letter  to 
President  McKinley  urg-ing  that  changes  in  consul 
service  shall  be  as  few  as  possible  and  that  re- 
movals be  made  because  of  incapacity  only  and 
that  vacancies  be  filled  as  far  as  possible  by  pro- 
motions and  transfers.  This  appeal,  it  is  evident, 
is  not  made  in  the  interest  of  the  horde  of  place- 
hunters  now  in  Washing-ton  seeking  preferment. 
It  is  urged  that  just  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
possibilities  of  introducing  A merican  goods  in  for- 
eign markets  are  greater  than  ever  before,  the  im- 
pairment of  the  efficiency-  of  our  consular  service  by 
the  substitution  of  untrained  men  for  tried  and  ex- 
perienced officials  would  mean  great  financial  loss 
to  those  of  our  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in 
foreign  trade. 

“Green  goods”  men  are  not  allowed  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  ply  their  nefarious  business  but  their 
avocation  is  eminently  respectable  compared  with 
the  practices  of  the  horde  of  patent  frauds  and 
patent  selling  sharks  who  prey- upon  the  incredulous 
inventors.  Inventors  cau  avoid  them  only  by  deal- 
ing with  strictly-  reliable  people  who  care  something 
for  their  good  name  and  who  still  have  that  good 
old  fashioned  habit  of  discriminating  between  a 
dishonest  and  an  honest  dollar;  whose  opinion  and 
judgment  possess  the  stamp  of  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity. 

It  is  hoped  that  congress  will  take  action  soon  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  state 
department  for  an  appropriation  to  make  a suitable 
exhibit  at  the  coming  world’s  fair  in  Paris  in  1900. 
All  the  foreign  governments  lent  their  aid  to  the 
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great  Chicago  exposition,  and  considerations  of 
courtesy  aside  from  selfish  interests  demand  that 
the  Unites  States  be  properly  represented  at  this 
exposition.  No  nation  on  earth  has  more  to  show 
and  no  nation  stands  in  line  for  greater  benefits. 
Congress  should  appreciate  the  fact'  that  every 
month’s  delay  lessens  the  opportunity  for  a display 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  our  country 
and  besides  it  is  important  that  delfinite  arrange- 
ments for  space  be  made  before  the  choice  locations 
are  taken  b3'  other  nations,  more  appreciative  of 
the  prospective  benefits. 

As  a result  of  an  unconquerable  and  passionate 
infatuation  for  his  former  type-writer,  and  sudden 
termination  of  reciprocal  regard  by  the  young  lady, 
a terrible  street  tragedy  was  enacted  in  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  Washington,  on  the  7tli 
inst.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Barber  a well-known  patent 
attorney  and  at  one  time  an  associate  of  Gen.  Benj. 
F.  Butler,  attempted  the  life  of  Miss  Dorothv  E. 
Squires  by  shooting  her  in  the  neck  and  in  the  hand; 
and  then,  placing  the  revolver  to  his  own  head, 
ended  his  own  earthly  career.  The  j'oung  lady  will 
recover.  The  ev'ent  caused  a qreat  sensation  in  the 
cajDital  city  especially  among  the  jjatent  bar  and 
patent  office  force. 

The  indications  point  to  the  financial  success  of 
the  Nashville  exposition.  No  southern  state  ev^er 
made  greater  efforts  to  show  to  the  world  the  re- 
sources, development  and  opportunities  of  that 
great  region.  The  enterprise  cost  the  projectors 
something  over  $700,000  and  about  $30,000  of  this 
sum  has  already  been  returned  to  the  bond  holders. 
No  little  credit  is  due  Mr.  Herman  Justi,  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  {)ublicity  and  promotion.  He  has 
proven  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  steam  locomotive  is  doomed.  It  will  soon 
disappear  and  be  relegated  to  the  grave-yard  of 
“has-beens.”  On  the  24th  ult.  electricity  was  sub- 
stituted for  steam  on  the  line  between  New  Britain 
and  Hartford,  Conn.  It  was  an  epoch  in  railroading- 
and  marks  the  beginning-  of  the  ag-e  when  steam  for 
motive  power  on  railroads  shall  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  success  of  this  experiment  means  the 
speed}’  equipment  of  other  lines.  The  locomotive 
will  follow  the  stage  coach. 

Thp;  Inventive  Age  will  shortly  issue  weekly  in- 
stead of  monthly  and  new  features  will  be  incor- 
porated making  the  publication  indisjiensible  to 
inventors,  promotors,  manufacturers  and  patent 
attorneys  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  new 
things  and  desire  to  keeji  abreast  of  the  times  in 
the  inventive  and  industrial  world.  x\ll  who  sub- 
scribe or  make  advertising  contracts  before  August 
1st  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  present  monthly 
rates. 

W.AETEK  E.  WOODBUKY  ill  Camera  Notes,  the 
official  organ  of  the  camera  club  of  New  York,  is 
skepticle.  He  expresses  a doubt  reg-ardiiig  the 
g-enuiness  of  the  so-called  color  photography  process 
and  proceeds  to  analyze  some  of  the  ])ictures  ex- 
hibited in  this  country.  He  finds  that  pictures 
alleged  to  have  been  made  from  the  same  negative 
do  not  take  the  same  shades  of  coloring-  and  this 
fact  is  so  curious  as  to  raise  a doubt  as  the  phenom- 
ena being  a chemical  process. 


The  passing  of  the  first  railway  train  over  the 
new  suspension  bridge  at  Ni.vgara  Falls  on  the  20th 
ult.,  marked  the  completion  of  a structure  requiring- 
engineering  skill  of  a peculiar  and  hig-h  order.  The 
old  bridge  was  built  in  1835  and  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  bridges  of  the  world  in  its  day.  The  new 
bridge  was  constructed  immediately  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one  and  traffic  transfe"red  from  one  struc- 
ture to  the  other  without  interruption. 


The  Brussels  International  Exposition  was  offi- 
cially opened  on  May  8th,  but  not  until  the  first  of 
this  month  were  the  exhibits  in  anything  like  per- 
fect arrangement.  Among  other  novel  features  is 
a mono-rail  electric  system,  which  is  attracting 


much  attention.  The  car  is  nearly  60  feet  in  length, 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  is  said  to  be  adapted 
to  what  is  projiGsed  to  be  the  averag-e  speed  of  the 
system  — 100  to  130  miles  an  hour. 

Mk.  Geo.  H.  Benj.\min,  a patent  attorney  of  this 
city,  takes  the  ground  that  the  Berliner  telephone 
jiatent,  held  by  the  U.  S.  suiireme  court  recently  to 
be  valid,  has,  as  a matter  of  fact  ex])ired;  that  it 
expired  in  1884  through  the  e.xpiration  of  the  Eng- 
lish patent  of  1880  to  Berliner.  The  Bell  ])ecple  on 
the  other  hand  stoutly  deny  such  ati  assumption  and 
declare  that  the  alleg-ed  prior  patent  does  not  “de- 
scribe the  same  invention.” 


The  Inventive  Age  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
it  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Eou  K.  Dennis, 
a well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  advertising 
and  business  agent,  who  will  represent  the  Agh 
among  patent  solicitors,  inventors,  promotors, 
manufacturers  and  others. 


The  completion  of  the  tunnel  under  the  River 
Tames,  at  Blackwell,  near  London,  marks  a triumph 
in  engineering  skill.  It  was  formally  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  22d  ult.  The  tunnel  is 
6,200  feet  long — the  largest  sub-aqueous  tunnel  in 
the  world. 

Informatiun  for  Patent  Sharks. 

Every  patent  shark  and  fraudulent  patent  selling 
agency  in  the  country  obtains  a copy  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  as  soon 
as  it  is  issued  each  week.  In  this  way  the  addresses 
of  the  inventors  of  the  country  are  obtained.  The 
inventor  is  the  special  prey  of  the  patent  shark; 
and  he  forthwith  mails  him  all  manner  of  circular 
letters  and  tempting  propositions.  It  is  a contest 
of  frauds  and  the  most  ingenious  and  plausible  ras- 
cal catches  the  sucker.  The  Inventive  Age  has 
been  warning  inventors  of  these  pitfalls  for  years, 
but  there  seems  to  be  but  one  practical  school  for 
the  ]30or  inventor  and  that  is  the  school  of  exper- 
ience. This  is  often  expensive  but  decidedly 
effectual. 

Mr.  Ernest  Lawrence  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  j)roposes 
a little  legislation  on  this  question.  He  would  de- 
jirive  the  sharks  of  the  addresses  of  inventors. 
Such  information  he  would  have  kept  in  the  secret 
archives  of  the  patent  office.  To  that  end  he  urges 
the  passage  of  a bill  providing  as  follows: 

“That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  nefarious 
mailing  business  of  swindling  patent  attorneys, 
fake  advertising  agents,  false  promoting  concerns, 
fradulent  jiatent  selling  companies,  etc.,  the  Gffi- 
cial  Gazette  shall  publish  only  the  names  of  the 
patentees  and  the  states  in  wliich  they  reside,  en- 
tirely omitting-  their  post-office  address.  Matters 
at  the  patent  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  ad- 
dresses of  patentees  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
first  purchasing  copies  of  the  drawing  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  patents  at  the  regular  price  of  5 cents 
per  copy.” 

Fish  That  Spins  Silk. 

A queer  little  shell-fish,  known  as  the  "pinna,” 
lives  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  the  curious 
]K)wer  of  spinning  a viscid  silk,  which  is  made  in 
Sicily  into  a fabric.  This  silk  is  S].)un  by  the  shell- 
fish, in  the  first  place,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
itself  to  the  rocks.  It  is  able  to  guide  the  delicate 
filaments  to  the  proper  place,  and  there  g'lue  them 
fast,  and  if  they  are  cut  away  it  can  reproduce 
them.  The  material,  when  gathered — which  is 
done  at  low  tide— is  washed  in  soap  and  water, 
dried,  straightened,  and  curried,  one  pound  of  the 
coarse  filament  yielding  about  three  ounces  of  the 
fine  thread,  which,  when  spun,  is  of  a lovely  burn- 
ished, golden-brown  color. — American  Silk  Journal. 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  was  held  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
May  25-28,  and  was  largely  attended,  about  500 
being-  present.  The  business  meetings  were  held  at 
Unity  Hall  and  the  convention  headtpiarters  were 
at  the  Allyn  House.  A number  of  papers  on  me- 
chanical subjects  were  presented. 


A jirize  of  about  $250,  the  competition  for  which 
is  open  to  all  nationalities,  has  bee»  offered  by  the 
Reale  Institute  Lombardo  (Italy)  “for  experiments 
elucidating  the  Maxwell  electromagnetic  theory.” 


Vehicle  Hub. 

The  ]>atented  invention  of  John  Calvin  Chilcote 
and  Robert  I.  Bigley,  citizens  of  Shy  Beaver,  Pa., 
i.s  one  that  should  recommend  itself  to  manufac 
turersol  vehicles  and  all  who  use  them.  The  patent 
relates  to  a hub  composed  ni  a number  of  sections, 
which  can  be  taken  apart  for  rennjving-  and  insert- 
ing- spokes.  In  connection  with  a detachable  hub 
section  there  is  a box  jimvided  with  an  annular 
ratchet,  a pawl,  carried  on  the  section,  screw  for 
locking-  the  jiawl,  and  device  for  locking  the  screw. 
After  the  s])okes  are  inserted  it  is  impossible  for 


shrinkage,  they  can  be  conveniently  tightened. 
The  device  is  self-oiling.  The  practical  utility  of 
this  invention  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  inven- 
tors, whose  work  offers  an  opportunity  to  manufac- 
turers and  others  who  may  desire  to  engage  with 
them  for  making  monev. 

The  cut  presented  herewith  illustrates  the  novel 
and  useful  invention  that  ought  to  meet  with  popu- 
lar approval.  Tlie  inventors  have  given  the  hubs 
a thorough  trial  and  can  g-uarantee  that  they  work 
to  jierfection.  Further  information  can  be  had  by 
addressing  Messrs.  Chilcote  & Bigley,  Shy  Beaver, 
Pa. 


Books  and  Magazines. 

The  revised  edition  of  “The  Mechanical  Arts 
Simplified,”  compiled  and  arranged  by  D.  B.  Dixon, 
is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  instructor  for 
shop  and  office  now  in  print.  It  is  up  to  date  in  all 
matters  and  contains  an  appendix  covering-  elec- 
trical matters  and  an  exhaustive  treaties  on  ice 
making,  etc.  It  is  a book  of  500  pages  and  a most 
useful  reference  book  for  the  use  of  architects, 
architectural  iron  workers,  builders,  blacksmiths, 
bookkeepers,  boiler  makers,  contractors;  civ'il,  me- 
chanical, hydraulic,  mining,  st.ationary,  marine  and 
locomotive  engineers;  foremen  of  machine  shops, 
firemen,  master  mechanics  of  railroads,  master  car 
builders,  machine  sho])  proprietors,  machinery  job- 
bers, machinery  salesmen,  machinists,  pattern 
makers,  railway  siqierintendents,  railway  supply 
agents,  roadmasters,  superintendents  of  factories, 
and  business  men  generally.  It  is  so  complete  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  problem  in  engineering  and 
mechanics  can  arise  that  has  not  been  anticipated 
and  solved  in  this  work,  \^hich  is  also  profusely 
illustrated.  A student  of  this  book  can  solve  ail 
difficulties.  Handsomely  and  solidly  bound  in  silk 
cloth,  g-old  stamp,  $2.50.  For  sale  everywhere,  or 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  jirice  by  the  publishers. 
Laird  & Lee,  263  tVabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


A dynamo  of  2,500  horse-power — the  largest  in 
the  world — is  about  to  be  erected  in  Manchester, 
England. 

A process  for  rendering  celluloid  non-combustible 
has  been  discovered. 
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PATENT  LAW  ASSOCIATION. 

Pen  Sketches  of  Some  of  Its  Members. 


In  the  May  issue  of  The  Inventive  Age  was 
published  an  outline  sketch  of  The  Patent  Law  As- 
sociation of  Washinf,''ton  showing  its  objects  and 
some  of  the  results  already  accomplished  by  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  making  the  Inventive 
Age  a publication  of  especial  value  and  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  patent  law  profession  and  to 
all  who  may  be  interested  in  inventions  and 
patents,  in  this  issue  jien  sketches,  and  jiortraits  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  association  are  given 
and  in  subsequent  numbers  other  sketches  will  be 
published — they  having  been  crowded  out  of  this 
issue  for  want  of  space. 

Believing  that  this  organization  of  the  most  rep- 
utable patent  law^'ers  will  accomplish  much  good 
and  is  greatly  needed,  the  Inventive  Age  jn'oposes 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  any  way  that  a publication 
of  this  character  may  adopt,  and  freely  offers  the 
columns  of  the  paper  for  such  purposes. 

The  Inventive- Age  is  oiijiosed  to  charlatanism  in 
any  form  but  especially  to  that  form  which  under 
the  guise  of  obtaining  valuable  franchises, misleads, 
imposes  upon  or  defrauds  inventors  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  members  of  society  the  world 
owes  its  progress  and  prosperity. 

This  ])aper  ho])es  soon  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  Patent  Law  Association  of  Washington  on  its 
efl'orts  to  secure  tiie  adoption  of  new  rules  in  the 
jiatent  office  which  will  serve  to  check  the  unpro- 
fessional and  dishonest  practices  whicli  have  g-rown 
to  such  an  enormous  extent  in  the  last  few  years. 

General  Ellis  Spear. 

General  Ellis  Spear  is  an  old  time  and  popular 
resident  of  the  capital  city,  having  come  to  Wash- 
ington after  mustering^  out  of  the  army  in  1865.  He 
entered  the  g-overnment  service  in  the  patent  office 
and  after  many  years  of  continuous  service  resig-iied 
the  office  of  assistant  commissioner  of  patents  in 
1876  to  become  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hill,  Ells- 
worth & Spear  but  was  induced  to  again  return 
to  the  patent  office  as  Commissioner  of  Patents 


which  position  he  filled  with  marked  success  until 
he  resigned  in  1878.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  law  giving  special 
attention  to  patent  cases. 

Gen.  Spear  is  a director  of  the  Washington  board 
of  trade  and  has  larg-ely  to  do  with  District  affairs, 
beiug--  connected  with  several  important  fiduciary 
concerns. 

The  General  has  a high  reputation  among-  the 
leading  patent  attorn  ys  and  his  opinions  on 
technical  matters  are  largely  sought  after  and  gen- 
erally decisive.  Tliere  are  few  more  genial  gentle- 
men and  none  more  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  “ins  and  outs”  of  jiatent  law  and  department 


rulings  than  Gen.  Spear  whose  high  standing  as  a 
citizen,  g-allantry  as  a soldier  and  abilit)'  as  a patent 
lawyer  are  unquestioned. 

Gen.  Spear  numbers  among  his  numerous  clients 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  prominent  concerns 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  and  has  gained  his 
enviable  reputation  by  his  close  attention  and  de- 
votion to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The  General 
comes  from  a long  line  of  sturdy  New  England  an- 
cestors and  has  inherited  their  rugged  integrity,  and 
while  making-  no  dis])lay  he  at  once  convinces  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  that  his  line  of  ex- 
pressed thought  is  alwaj’s  based  ujion  mature  delib- 
eration and  carries  conviction  without  flavor  of 
dogmatism.  There  are  few  men  who  can  so  terselj- 
express  themselves  and  none  more  modestly  yet 
firmly  carry  conviction. 

It  is  these  well-known  and  prominent  traits  that 
give  General  Spear  such  a high  standing  in  the 
profession  and  aug-ments  his  clientag-e  from  amcmg 
the  most  successful  patentees  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  entrust  their  interests  to  his  faith- 
ful and  efficient  care. 

Frederick  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Frederick  Benjamin  began  his  connection 
with  the  patent  business  twenty-one  years  ago  as 
office  boy  in  the  Washington  office  of  Messrs.  How- 
son  & Son.  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  then  leaders 


in  the  profession.  He  became  an  expert  stenogra- 
pher and  was  employed  in  taking-  testimonj"  in  in- 
terference causes.  He  graduated  in  law  in  1881, 
went  to  Chicag-o  and  became  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Gillson  & Benjamin,  took  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  firm  in  1886,  and  since  1889  has 
practiced  his  profession  in  this  city,  making  a 
snecialitv  of  examinations  as  to  the  title  and  valid- 
i y of  patents.  For  the  past  three  years  in  addition 
to  his  regular  practice  he  has  had  charg-e  of  the 
patent  business  of  a corporation  organized  to  prose- 
cute applications  for  patents.  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation of  Washing-ton  and  hopes  to  see  it  become  a 
national  organization,  with  members  in  every  im- 
portant city,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  closer 
relations  between  practitioners  making-  a specialty 
of  patent  law,  to  raising  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional practice,  and  to  securing-  much  needed 
chang-es  in  the  patent  laws. 


Wm.  C.  riclntire. 

Wm,  C.  Meintire,  attorney  and  mechanical  ex- 
pert, 614  F street.  Washing-ton,  D.  C.,  began  the 
study  of  his  profession  with  his  brother  J.  N.  Me- 
intire, (who  now  resides  in  New  York  City),  at 
Washington  in  the  year  1856;  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  cast  his  fortune  with  the  South,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  return  to  his  native  city  in 
1865,  when  he  resumed  his  practice  and  continued  it 
in  this  city  until  Januarjq  1868,  when  he  again  be- 
came associated  with  his  brother  and  located  at 
New  York  City.  He  returned  to  Washington,  how- 
ever, within  a year  and  begun  business  for  himself, 
representing  the  Washing-ton  business  of  the  cele- 
brated patent  lawyer,  Chas.  M.  Keller,  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  the  firm  of  Keller  & Blake 
until  the  death  of  both  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Blake. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Meintire  was  professionally 
employed  in  most  of  the  leading  applications  for 


extensions  of  jiatcnts.  He  conns  from  a family  of 
patent  people,  most  of  his  immediate  male  relatives 
both  on  his  fatlier's  and  mother’s  side  having-  been 
prominent  as  lawyers  or  mechanical  experts.  Dur- 
ing his  professional  career  he  has  been  identified 
with  very  many  of  the  most  celebrated  patent  liti- 


gations and  is  still  actively  engaged  and  numbers 
among  his  clientage  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
inventors  of  the  ag-e. 


Wm.  D.  Baldwin. 

William  D.  Baldwin,  is  the  grandson  of  Henry 
Baldwin,  formerly  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  son  of  Henry  Bald- 
win, a lawyer  and  for  many  years  an  examiner  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  born  in  Franklin,  Tenn., 
Sept.  30,  1834.  He  came  to  Washington  with  his 
parents  in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  best  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  day  in  Tennessee  and  in  Wash- 
ington City.  After  a short  experience  in  commer- 
cial life  in  New  York  City  and  in  Washington,  his 
hereditary  instincts  led  him  to  become  a law^'er. 
In  1856  he  entered  the  office  of  Peter  H.  Watson, 
then  the  leading  patent  attorney  of  the  District, 
where  he  remained  until  1859,  when  he  became  a 
patent  solicitor  on  his  own  account.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  sujireme  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1863,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  1869.  In  1861  Mr.  Baldwin 
served  for  a short  time  as  a private  in  the  Union 
Army,  from  which  he  was  honorably  discharged  at 
the  expiration  of  his  service. 

His  business  has  been  largely  with  prominent 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  much  of  the  important  patent  litigation 
of  the  country,  representing  for  years  many  of  the 
largest  harvesting  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
He  was  also  interested  largely  in  the  early  sewing 
machine  patent  litigation.  He  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  telephone  litigation  from  the  start, 


devoting  a large  portion  of  his  time  to  it  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  the  contest  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  In  1863  he  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father,  the  connection  being 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1868.  In 
1874  he  organized  the  firm  of  Baldwin,  Hopkins  & 
Peyton,  which  lasted  until  1888.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
retired  and  Mr.  Peyton  is  dead.  In  1880  Mr.  Bald- 
win opened  a New  York  office  in  connection  with 
Frank  L.  Pope,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  electri- 
cal experts  of  that  day,  for  special  attention  to 
electrical  matters.  In  1888  the  present  firm  of 
Baldwin,  Davidson  & Wight  was  organized. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  the 
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seniors  of  the  profession,  there  being"  few  practi- 
tioners of  the  same  leng"th  of  service.  In  his  early 
days  the  patent  ag'ents,  as  solicitors  were  then 
called,  were  mostly  not  lawyers,  and  he  owes  much 
of  his  success  to  his  leg"al  training".  He  was  co- 
editor with  Mr.  Woodbury  Lowery  in  Baldwin  & 
Lowery’s  Patent  Digest,  being  volume  25  of  Myers’ 
Federal  Decisions,  published  in  1886,  and  also  the 
author  of  a dissertation  on  patents,  commenced  at 
about  that  period  and  published  periodically  in  the 
Washington  Patentee,  but  never  completed,  owing 
to  his  professional  engag"ements,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Robinson’s  exhaustive  treatise  on  patents, 
which  supplied  the  need  for  such  a work. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  never  held  public  office,  but  has 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  endeavoring  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  profession  and  to  improve  the 
practice  of  the  patent  office  and  assimilate  it  to  that 
of  the  courts.  He  is  still  in  active  pra.tice  and  the 
estimation  in  which  is  held  is  evidenced  by  his 
present  position  in  the  profession. 

For  the  past  ten  years  most  of  Mr.  Baldwin’.?  time 
has  been  dev'oted  to  litigation  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  patent  office.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  the  commissioners  and  patent  office 
officials  from  Fdmund  Burke  down,  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  forty-five  years,  and  has  like- 
wise been  familiar,  not  only  with  the  patent  office 
practice,  but  with  the  history  of  most  of  the  cele- 
brated applications,  interferences,  extensions  and 
litigated  cases  of  that  period.  His  reminiscences, 
if  they  could  be  put  in  book  form,  would  doubtless 
be  of  gfreat  interest  to  the  profession,  and  he  some- 
times regrets  that  the  arduous  nature  of  his  profes- 
sional duties  has  prevented  his  preserving  or  writing 
out  his  personal  experiences  in  that  line. 


William  0.  Henderson, 

William  G.  Henderson  was  born  in  Washington 
in  1852  and  received  his  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  this  city.  He  entered  the  patent  office  in 
1868  and  after  serving  in  the  several  divisions  of 
the  office,  including  the  examining  corps,  resigned  in 


1874  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  having 
graduated  from  the  Columbian  Law  School  in  June 
of  that  year.  After  devoting  several  years  to  the 
general  practice  of  law  in  this  city  he  adoi)ted  pa- 
tent law  as  his  specialty  and  since  then  has  giv’en 
his  excltisiv'e  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  law, 
and  trade-mark  causes,  his  practice  including  litiga- 
tion in  the  courts  as  well  as  prosecution  of  cases 
before  the  patent  office. 

In  1880  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  and  has  had  occasion 
to  appear  before  that  court  as  well  as  before  the 
federal  courts  in  different  circuits  in  various  patent 
and  trade-mark  causes. 

Wm.  H.  Doolittle. 

Wm.  H.  Doolittle,  930  F Street,  was  born  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  April  15,  1844.  While  a boy  his  family  re- 
moved to  Pennsylv-ania.  He  gained  a noble  record 
as  a member  of  the  141st  Pennsj'lv^ania  Volunteers, 
Co.  F,  from  1862  to  1863.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  1863,  and  discharged 
in  1864;  and  from  1864  to  1868  he  was  a clerk  in  the 
war  department.  He  graduated  at  the  Columbian 
Univ’ersity  Law  School  in  1867,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  In  1868  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  that  state.  In  1870  he  was 
again  appointed  to  office  in  Washington,  servingboth 
in  the  interior  and  treasury  departments.  In  1873 
he  was  made  an  examiner  in  the  patent  office  as  the 
result  of  a competitiv'e  examination.  After  sev’eral 
promotions  he  was  appointed  in  1876  by  President 
Grant  as  assistant  commissioner  of  ])atents.  After 
seven  years  laborious  service  in  the  patent  office  he 


resigned,  and  in  1880  entered  into  active  practice  as 
a patent  lawyer.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court  in  1883.  Mr  Doolittle 
has  thus  resided  in  Washington  thirty-three  years. 
He  is  an  attorney  of  wide  experience,  and  has  an 
extensive  practice  in  the  United  States  courts  and 
before  the  patent  office  in  the  branches  of  the  law 
relating  to  American  and  foreign  patents,  trade- 
marks and  copyrights.  He  has,  as  a partner,  his 
son,  Wm.  G.  Doolittle,  who  has  charge  of  a branch 
office  in  the  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It 


is  but  natural  that  Mr.  Doolittle  should  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  the  highest  service,  having  for  so  many 
3'ears  been  intimately  allied  with  the  patent  office, 
and  hence  in  touch  with  everj-  detail  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  with  a knowledge  of  every  requirement 
that  is  necessary  and  everj"  step  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  obtain  a patent  as  broad  as  the  inventor’s 
rights,  and  to  maintain  it  before  the  courts.  In 
all  of  his  professional  duties  Mr.  Doolittle  has 
proven  himself  a capable  and  trustworthv"  pacti- 
tioner,  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable 
men  in  his  calling. 

Hervey  S.  Knight. 

Hervev  S.  Knight  is  a native  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  is  the  Washington  member  of  the 
firm  of  Knight  Bros.,  which  was  established  in 
Cincinnati  in  1843.  and  in  Washington  in  1856.  Mr. 
Knight’s  connection  with  the  ])atent  business  com- 
menced about  seventeen  years  ago.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  Georgetown  University  School  of  Law.  and 
a member  of  the  bar,  and  is  engaged  in  general 
patent  practice  before  the  courts  and  in  the  iiatent 
office. 

He  enjoj's  the  reiiutation  of  having  been  success- 
ful and  thoroughly  reliable,  and  the  firm  is  one  of 
the  best  known  in  the  country". 

Charles  L.  Sturtevant. 

Charles  Lyon  Sturtevant,  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  I’atent  Law  Association,  was  born  the 
12th  of  March,  1867  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  his  par- 
ents being  both  natives  of  Springfield,  Mass.  His 
father,  Albert  L.  Sturtevant,  was  for  many  years, 
chief  of  the  stationery  division  of  the  treasury 
department. 

He  went  through  the  public  schools  of  Washing"- 


ton,  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  the  class 
of  ’81.  He  entered  Columbian  University,  and 
graduated  in  1885,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Laws  from  Columbian  University  in  June  1889  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  month.  He 


started  in  the  patent  i)rofe.ssion  in  1885  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Ellis  Spear  and  after  serving  three  3"ear.s 
in  that  office  and  three  years  in  the  office  of  Frank- 
land  Jannus,  entered  on  tlie  tiractice  of  the  profes- 
sion on  his  own  account  in  ^Vpril  1891. 

Starting  in  a small  wa3'  he  has.  113-  mo.-,t  careful 
personal  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  all 
work  in  his  office  being  done  under  his  personal 
supervision — built  up  a lucrative  practice.  This  has 
been  done  solely  liv  hard,  conscientious  work,  he 
having  never  advertised,  and  not  having  had  the 
prestige  siqiposed  to  come  from  the  fact  of  being 
employed  in  the  patent  office.  His  present  larg"e 
clientage  has  all  come  to  him  through  recommen- 
dations of  others. 

As  showing  the  character  of  his  business,  it  is  onl  v 
necessar3’  to  mention  the  fact  that  among  his  clients 
are  such  well  known  firms  as  E.  tv  T.  Fairbanks  tv 
Compan3',  scale  manufacturers  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.;  the  Union  Special  Sewing  Machine  Company 
of  Chicago,  111.;  Crane  & Company,  and  W.  ^i. 
Crane,  of  Dalton,  Mass. 

By  reason  also  of  the  special  training  he  has  had 
in  electrical  matters,  he  is  fre<pientl3"  called  upon 
b3"  the  most  important  electric  companies  to  repre- 
sent them  in  matters  at  Washington  and  in  addition 
to  this,  he  is  representative  of  some  of  the  most 
jirominent  patent  law  firms  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers;  and  also  belongs  to  B.  B. 
French  Lodg"e  F.  A.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  is  a nephew  of  the  late  Hon.  E. 
W.  Kinsle3',  for  main'  3'ears  railroad  commissioner 
for  Massachusetts. 


Walter  F.  Rogers. 

Walter  F.  Rogers  is  a native  of  Delaware  but  a 
legal  resident  of  I’ennsylvania.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  Rog"ers,  a well-known  i>hvsician 
and  his  mother,  Rachel  Vreeland  Edwards,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Edwards.  He  is  thus  related 
to  many  jirominent  families  in  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 


vania. Maryland,  Ohio  and  Nebraska. 

He  was  educated  at  W3'oming  College  and  at  the 
hirst  Normal  School,  of  Penns3’lvania.  taught 
school  four  3'ears,  was  for  a short  time  connected 
with  a manufacturings  concern  and,  in  July  1881,  at 
the  of  age  20,  entered  the  examining  corps  of  the 
United  States  patent  office  as  the  result  of  com- 
petitive e.xamintion. 

As  examiner  he  had  experience  in  such  classes 
as  seeders  and  planters,  harrows,  jilows,  trees, 
])lants  and  flowers,  refrigeration,  air  and  gas 
pumps,  wind  wheels,  driers,  alcohol,  mineral  oils, 
oils,  fats  and  g'lue,  gas,  hides,  skins  and  leather, 
lluid  pressure  reg'ulators,  safes,  locks  and  latches, 
builders’  hardware,  farriery,  metal-working  tools, 
aerial  navig^ation,  ventilation,  educational  appli- 
am  es.  and  other  classes  including  nearly  eleven 
huntlred  sub-classes. 

lie  was  promoted  through  the  several  g'rades  to 
fir.et  assistant  examiner  and  was  in  the  agg"regate 
in  charge  of  a division  for  several  years.  Though 
a r<  publican  he  was  appointed  law  clerk  of  the 
Tlniled  States  patent  office  by  a democratic  admin- 
istration. 

He  served  for  three  years  as  law  clerk,  a post  that 
brought  him  into  touch  with  every  class  of  inven- 
tion. and  every  phase  of  practice  in  the  office,  and 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharg'"ed  with  cons])icuou.s 
abilit3'. 

He  resigned  this  office  to  enter  the  jiractice  of 
])atent  law  and  formed  a special  partnership  with 
the  well-known  firm  of  Thayer  tv  Rankin,  of  this 
cit3',  who  act  with  him  as  general  counsel  in  the 
consideration  of  those  purely  leg'"al  matters  that  are 
constantl3'  arising  in  connection  with  patent  causes. 

He  has  for  seven  years  past  been  lecturer  on  pat- 
ent law  and  practice  in  the  National  University 


the:  invkntive:  aoe. 


Law  School,  of  Washing'ton,  and  his  lectures  have 
been  a marked  success  and  a striking-  feature  in  the 
curriculum.  The  facult3'  includes  a number  of 
celebrated  jurists  and  well-known  lawyers. 

He  has  for  the  past  several  j-ears  written  the 
treatise  on  "Patent  (llRce  Practice"  in  ‘‘The  Ameri- 
can Corporation  Leg^al  Manual."  and  is  the  author 
of  other  works,  notably  a review  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Risdon 
vs.  Medart,  jniblished  in  the  American  Law  Review. 

This  article  was  widel}’  read  and  discussed,  fol- 
lowing so  prompth'  upon  a decision  that  excited  a 
storm  of  adverse  comment.  It  analj-zes  the  decision 
exhaustively,  carefully  differentiates  the  principle 
with  which  the  court  was  concerned  in  that  case 
and  temperately  but  boldly  states  the  views  of  the 
writer.  It  is  an  able,  tlioughtful  and  vigorous  pro- 
test against  an  inaccurate  statement  (jf  a funda- 
mental princii-)le  in  patent  law,  and  aims  at  the 
apparent  purpose  of  the  court  to  carry  out  a general 
theory  against  a clas.s  of  claims,  without  an_v  real 
support  from  the  authorities  invoked. 

The  article  exhibits  the  breadth  and  solidity  of 
Mr.  Rogers’  attainments. 

It  has  been  no  surprise  t<i  his  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances that  his  abilitj-  has  been  quickly  recog- 
nized by  a larg-e  clientage. 

He  graduated  with  honor  from  the  law  sclujol  of 
the  National  Universitj’  and  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  all  the  courts  of  this  District  and  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  St.ites. 

As  a member  of  tiie  Patent  Law  Association 
he  was  especiallj-  active  in  promoting-  the  passag-e 
of  the  recent  patent  legislation  and  at  the  recent 
banquet  of  that  Association  made  one  of  the  most 
effective  speeches  of  that  memorable  occasion. 


Col.  1 . H.  Alexander. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native  of  Woodford 
county,  Kentucky— that  beautiful  blue  grass  re- 
gion, whose  fame  is  world-wide  on  account  of  its 


handsome  women,  magnificent  horses,  and  splen- 
did whiskey.  (The  Col.  however,  claims  only  to  ad- 
mire and  to  be  a competent  judgeof  the  two  for- 
mer— none  whatever  of  the  latter.)  He  comes  from 
a long  line  of  noble  and  disting-uished  Scotch  and 
French  ancestry — dating  back  to  the  12th  century 
— the  records  of  his  family  from  that  period  to  tlie 
present  generation  being  in  his  possession.  His 
grandfather  was  Lord  Alexander  of  the  house  of 
Sterling — and  his  uncle  Sir  William  Alexander  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  of  England,  thus  indicating-  the  hig-h 
esteem  in  which  his  legal  abilit)'  was  held  bj'  his 
soverign.  Col.  Alexander  early  determined  upon 
making  the  patent  practice  his  specialty^  and  after 
completing  his  academic  education,  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1856,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
with  this  object  in  view.  After  studying-  law  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  district,  and  sub- 
sequently to  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  In  i857  he  commenced  his  career  iis  a solici- 
tor of  patents,  and  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  deans  of  his  profession  in  this  line.  He  has 
always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  full  confidence  of  t he 
community,  no  less  than  that  of  his  leg-al  brethren, 
and  extensive  clientage,  whose  interests  are  always 
safe  in  his  hands.  To  Col.  Alexander  belong-s  the 
distinction  of  having  filed  in  the  patent  office  the 
greatest  number  of  applications,  in  one  day,  and  for 
one  inventor  that  have  ever  been  filed,  in  the  whole 
century  of  that  institution,  i.  e.  seventy-three.  For 
this  prolific  invet-itor,  is  kept  a special  record,  and 
within  the  past  few  years,  the  entire  number  of  his 
applications  reaches  about  five  hundred.  Col.  Alex- 
ander’s personal  attention  is  now  however  more  de- 
voted to  patent  litigation,  and  he  is  retained  in  some 
of  the  most  important  cases  of  infringements  that 
are  constantly  arising.  The  firm  of  Alexander  & 


Doweir  stands  as  a .synonynn  for  honest  tloaiiiig 
and  professional  service  of  the  very  best. 

Joseph  R.  Edson. 

Among  the  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  in 
Washington  who  have  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  a faithful,  honest  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  and  trusts  committed  to  their 
care,  in  tlie  practice  of  patent  law.  may  be  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Joseph  R. 


Edson,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  patent  attorneys 
and  solicitors,  Messrs.  Edson  Bros.,  of  927  F street, 
N.  W. 

Mr.  Edson,  one  of  the  originators  of  t’ne  Patent 
Law  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  born 
in  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  August  17th,  1847. 

Having  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enlist  in  the  volunteer  service  of  his  native  state, 
but  failing-  on  account  of  his  age.  he  came  to  this 
city  in  June  of  1863  and  shortly  thereafter  became 
a student  in  the  Columbian  Univ'ersity  of  this  city. 
In  1866  he  entered  the  law  and  patent  offices  of  the 
Hon.  I).  P.  Holloway'  who  had  just  resigned  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  patents,  which  he  held 
during  tlie  administration  of  President  Lincoln. 
[5v  reference  to  the  offirial  records  of  the  patent 
office  it  will  be  seen  that  about  eig-ht-ninths  of  all 
tlie  U.  S.  letters  patent  for  inventions  have  been 
issued  during  the  time  tliat  Mr.  Edson  has  been  in 
practice  as  an  attorney  in  patent  cases. 

As  an  aid  to  liim  in  his  profession  he  has  made 
many'  special  investig-ations  in  different  branches 
of  the  industrial  arts  and  in  the  winter  of  1876  and 
1877  he  attended  a course  of  medical  lectures  in  the 
C-eorgetown  College  of  this  city.  He  is  a member 
of  several  social  and  scientific  societies  in  this  city. 

Since  the  org'-anization  of  the  firm  of  Edson  Bros., 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Edson  has  had  personal  charge  of 
the  patent  branch  of  their  business,  and  having 
made  a specialty'  of  patent  and  corporation  law  and 
of  practice  relating  to  trade-mark  cases,  his  many 
clients  have  the  assurance  that  their  interests  are 
ever  well  guarded  and  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands. 

The  official  records  show  that  Mr.  Edson  has  filled 
some  of  the  largest  orders  that  have  ever  been  given 
for  foreign  patents;  he  having  filed  thirty-three 
applications  for  patents  in  as  many  countries  at 
one  time,  and  he  is  now  under  an  engagf-ement  to 
secure  patents  in  fifty'-six  countries  for  the  same  in- 
vention . 

Mr.  Edson  is  a thorough  master  of  detail,  so  nec- 
essary' in  a technical  business  of  this  kind,  and  for 
the  safe  storage  of  drawings,  letters,  etc.,  of  inven- 
tions, he  has  provided  a large  vault,  and  can  pro- 
duce any'  paper  that  he  has  ever  had  in  any  case,  if 
it  has  not  been  returned  to  the  person  from  whom 
receivea.  These  papers  thus  preserved,  have,  in 
several  instances,  been  of  great  assistance  to  some 
of  his  clients  in  the  course  of  leg-al  proceedings. 

John  Joy  Edson,  brother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  IS  the  President  of  the  Washington  Loan 
and  Trust  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  banking  concerns 
in  the  city,  capital  $1,000,000,  located  in  its  own  mag- 
nificent g-ranite  building  opposite  the  patent  office, 
and  among  the  other  large  corporations  in  which  he 
is  interested,  either  as  an  officer  or  director,  may  be 
mentioned  The  Equitable  C.  B.  Association,  Capi- 
tal $1,400,000;  The  Lincoln  Fire  Ins.  Co.;  The 
Columbia  National  Bank  ; The  Corcoran  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  and  other  financial  institutions.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Homoepathic  Hospital,  and  is  connected  with  many' 
other  charitable  associations.  During  President 
Harrison’s  administration  he  was  tendered  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, but  on  account  of  pressing  private  business 
he  declined  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Edson  will  shortly  go  abroad  in  the  interest 
of  some  of  their  clients,  on  patent  matters,  and 


while  there  will  renew  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  leading  patent  attorneys  and  solicitors  which 
he  made  on  a former  visit. 

Among  the  great  number  of  letters  which  Mr. 
Edson  has  on  file  in  his  office,  from  men  in  political 
life  as  well  as  from  his  clients,  which  speak  of  his 
integrity  honesty,  ability  and  trustworthiness,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  letters  from  President  Mc- 
Kinley the  late  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield  and  to  those 
of  ex-commissioners  of  patents,  D.  P.  Holloway,  T. 
C.  Theaker,  J.  M.  Thacher,  Ellis  Spear  and  others. 

Mr.  Edson  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Marion 
Goodall  a daughter  of  John  K.  Goodall  of  London, 
England,  and  has  a family  of  three  charming 
daughters, the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  an  upper  class- 
man  at  Yasser  College.  Mrs.  Edson  has  exhausted 
the  talents  of  the  best  masters  on  the  piano  in  the 
city  and  is  considered  by'  her  host  of  intimate 
friends  in  Washington  as  one  of  the  leading  ama- 
teur performers  on  the  piano  in  the  city. 


Julian  C.  Dowell. 

No  member  of  the  Washington  bar  is  held  in 
hig-her  esteem  by  the  members  of  the  profession 
and  others  than  Mr.  Julian  C.  Dowell,  who  was 
born  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1856  His  parents 
were  among  the  leading  active  educators  of  that 
state  and  took  pride  in  giving  their  children  the 
advantag-e  their  position  and  experience  enabled 
them  to  confer  in  the  way  of  careful  training  and  a 
thorough  education. 

Having  finished  his  course  at  the  academy  at  the 
age  of  17,  Mr.  Dowell  came  to  Washington  to  seek 
employ'inent  which  he  found  and  was  soon  there- 
after appointed  to  a position  in  the  United  States 
patent  office.  Whatever  assignment  he  was  given 
the  duties  were  discharged  with  industry  and  fidelity 
and  very  soon  the  onerous  details  of  the  busines 


of  the  office  were  fully  mastered. 

Without  ‘‘political  pull”  Mr.  Dowell  won  by'  merit 
and  determined  effort  the  promotions  that  succes- 
sively' came  to  him  from  time  to  time.  Being 
thorough  and  conscientious  in  all  his  work,  Mr. 
Dowell  soon  won  the  admiration  of  his  superiors  in 
office  who  advanced  him  from  one  position  to  another 
until  he  was  finally  made  Examiner  of  Interfer- 
ences, a judicial  position  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility;  and  while  in  this  office  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881. 

When  the  celebrated  Drawbaugh  telephone  case 
was  before  the  department  Mr.  Dowell  was  selected 
by  the  government  to  establish  the  fact  of  public 
use  of  the  telephone  and  won  high  enconiilm  for  his 
research, fairness  and  logical  determinations,  which 
have  been  cited  in  a great  many  subsequent  cases. 

When  Judge  Hall  resigned  as  commissioner  of 
patents,  he  and  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  Hon.  Benj.  Butterworth,  who  at  that  time 
had  just  retired  from  congress  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  formed  a co-partnership  and 
in  seeking  for  a young  man  to  be  associated  with 
them  who  was  thoroughly  qualified  and  equipped 
by  experience  as  an  expert  in  patent  matters  and 
who  possessed  integrity,  ability  and  industry,  Mr. 
Julian  C.  Dowell  was  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents  and  was  duly  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  under  the  style  of  Butterworth, 
Hall  & Dowell,  which  offer  he  accepted,  resigning 
his  position  in  the  patent  office  to  that  end.  On  the 
death  of  Judge  Hall  the  partnership  was  continued 
under  the  present  firm  name  of  Butterworth  & 
Dowell. 

Mr.  Dowell  being  a thorough  expert  in  the  tech- 
nique of  patent  practice  has  had  complete  charge  of 
the  patent  department  of  the  firm,  and  the  interest 
of  their  clients  are  always  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. He  is  painstaking  in  every  sense  and  has 
always  placed  the  interest  of  his  clients  paramount 
to  his  own,  and  it  is  this  method  of  conducting  a 
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patent  law  business  that  has  secured  for  Mr. 
Dowell’s  firm  one  of  the  larg-est  clientages  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Dowell  was  happiU'  married  in  1876  to  Miss 
C_ynthia  E.  Noyes,  and  of  the  four  children — two 
boys  and  two  girls — the  elder  son  is  now  in  his 
second  year  at  Yale. 

As  a consistent  member  of  the  church  Mr. 
Dowell’s  influence  has  always  been  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  morality  and  practical  charity,  his  religion 
being  of  the  kind  that  finds  expression  in  his  good 
^ works. 

Mr.  Dowell  is  a republican  with  broad  and  liberal 
ideas,  a clear  thinker  and  good  speaker  and  deseryes 
the  success  that  has  come  to  him  by  an  honest, 
faithful,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
and  trusts  imposed  in  him  by  his  many  clients  all 
oyer  the  United  States,  to  whom  he  has  eyery  con- 
fidence in  refering,  priding  himself  on  the  thorough 
master  of  the  details  of  his  profession  and  his  deyo- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  those  who  haye  entrusted 
their  cases  to  his  watchful  care. 


Ernest  Wilkinson. 

Ernest  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Louisiana,  in  1859, 
was  appointed  to  the  nayal  academy  from  Louisiana 
as  a cadet  midshipman,  and  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1880.  After  graduation  he  made  a 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  and  another  around  the  world. 
While  in  the  navy  he  was  also  detailed  for  four 
years  on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  as  instructor  in  the  departments  of 
physics  and  chemistry  and  of  English  studies  and 
law  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acadeun-.  He  was 
promoted  to  midshipman  from  the  g-rade  of  cadet- 
midshipman,  and  from  midshipman  to  ensigu, 
which  latter  positiou  he  resigned  to  enter  the  law 
office  of  the  eminent  patent  lawyer  Charles  S. 
Whitman,  lately  deceased. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  in  1890  was  taken 
into  partnership  bj'  Charles  S.  Whitman  under  the 
firm  name  of  Whitman  A:  Wilkinson.  RecentH’ 
Mr.  Wilkinson  invited  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Patents  Samuel  T.  Fisher  to  resign  and  become  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  which  offer  was  accepted  and 
the  present  firm  is  Wilkinson  & Fisher. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  during  his  service  in  the  navy, 
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was  always  a student  in  scientific  matters,  and  he 
entered  tiie  practice  of  patent  law  with  a miiiJ  well 
equipped  to  handle  the  various  scientific  and  techni- 
cal problems  that  almost  dailj-  confront  a patent 
lawyer. 

His  inherent  executive  ability',  supplemented  by 
his  naval  training,  has  enabled  him  to  build  up  a 
large  and  growing  practice.  Although  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  patent  fraternity,  his 
education,  ability  and  energj’  have  already  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  family  has  been  noted  in  Louisi- 
ana for  the  past  four  g-enerations.  General  James 
Wilkinson,  his  great-grandfather,  then  commander 
in  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  receive  Louisiana  from  the 
French,  while  his  brothers  are  all  distinguished  in 
public  life,  one  having-  represented  one  of  the  New 
Orleans  districts  in  congress  for  several  terms 
and  is  now  collector  of  the  port  at  that  city.  An- 
other is  on  the  board  of  g-eneral  appraisers  in  New 
York,  a third  is  quarantine  ph3'sician  at  New  Or- 
leans and  a fourth  was  district  attorney  for  eight 
3’ears  in  the  district  adjoining  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a member  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Army  and  Nav}-  Clubs  in  this  city,  is  a member 
of  B.  B.  French  Lodge  F.  A.  A.  M.,  and  a foreign 
member  of  the  British  Chartered  Institute  of  Patent 
Agents;  also  member  of  both  of  the  patriotic  socie- 
ties of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Frank  L.  Dyer. 

Frank  L.  Dyer,  of  Washington,  D.  C..  was  born 
in  this  citj'  and  has  lived  here  continuouslj-.  He 


attended  the  public  schools  and  is  a graduate  of  the 
Columbian  Universitv'  and  of  the  Columbian  Law 
School.  In  1886  he  entered  the  office  of  his  father, 
the  late  George  W.  Dyer,  a well  known  practitioner, 
and  upon  his  death  in  1889,  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  carried  on  since  then.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1892. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  chemical  and  electrical  inventions.  He 
is  the  Washington  representative  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard  N.  Dyer,  of  New 
York  City  being  Mr.  Edison’s  chief  counsel.  He  is 
also  the  attorney  in  patent  matters  for  John  E. 
Searles,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.;  for  the  American  Steel  Barge  Co.:  the  orig-ina- 
tors  of  the  “whale-back”  vessels,  and  other  impor- 
tant interests. 


Jesse  Hadley  Whitaker. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Decembers, 
1842  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y., 


and  was  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather. 
His  earH'  life  was  spent  upon  a farm  and  this  rug- 
ged outdoor  life  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  phj-si- 
cal  strength  and  endurance  which  is  one  of  his 
characteristics. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  state  and  at  Middlebur^-  Academy  at  Wj’om- 
ing.  N.  Y.  He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  and  adjoining  counties  of  Pennsylvania  for 
six  3'ears  beginning  his  first  school  before  he  was 
seventeen  j'ears  of  age. 

Mr.  Whitaker  came  to  Washing-ton  in  the  last 
da3's  of  1864  and  during  the  following  3'ear  was 
connected  with  the  New  York  State  Agenc3-  located 
here  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  from 
that  state.  Upon  the  closing-  of  this  agenc3’  conse- 
quent on  the  disbanding  of  the  national  armies,  he 
entered  departmental  service,  during  whicli  he 
studied  law  at  the  Columbian  Universit3’  Law 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1869  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  District.  He  was  a 
member  and  president  of  the  secret  societ3'.  The 
Justinian  Fraternity,  at  that  time  connected  with 
the  law  school.  This  society  no  longer  exists  but 
members  of  the  old  organization  can  be  found 
among-  the  leaders  of  the  District  bar  and  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  moot  court  connected  with 
the  college.  Through  Mr.  Whitaker’s  endeavors,  a 
moot  court  was  established  in  the  Justinian  society, 
the  plan  upon  which  it  was  org-anized  being  practi- 
cally his  own. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  here,  he  went  to 
New  York  Cit5' and  entered  the  office  of  Stewart, 
Ritch  ifc  Woodford.  In  the  summer  of  1870  he  was 
taken  with  a serious  illness  which  threatened  his 
life  and  caused  him  to  leave  New  York  Cit3'.  Re- 
turning to  Washington  he  entered  the  money’  order 
office  of  the  post-office  department,  where  he  served 
four  years,  being  again  driven  from  active  life  by- 
failing  health. 

In  December  1877,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  patent 
office,  and  upon  competitive  examination  advanced 
rapidly  until  in  November  1881  he  was  appointed 
Primary  E-xaminer,  which  position  he  held  for  five 
y-ears  or  until  June  1,  1886  when  he  resigned  and 
formed  a partnership  with  his  brother-in-law  Mr. 
George  A.  Prevost,  establishing  the  well-known 
firm  of  Whitaker  & Prevost  of  this  city-,  which  has 
met  with  deserved  success.  He  was,  about  this 
time,  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Ltnited  States. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  of  a analytical  and  logical  turn 
of  mind  and  is  very  correct  in  his  conclusions  upon 
patent  inv’estigations  and  matters  of  law  submitted 
to  him.  He  had  the  reputation  while  in  the  patent 


office  of  being-  one  of  the  be.-t  readers  of  drawings 
in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  active  in  the  organization 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association  of  this  city,  and  it 
was  largely  owing  to  his  energy  and  perseverance 
that  the  recent  act  of  congress  relating  to  patents, 
was  put  in  the  desirable  form  in  which  it  passed. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  of  earnest  and  sincere  character, 
fearless  and  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  every- 
thing which  is,  in  his  opinion,  wrong  and  equally 
frank  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  believes  is  rig-ht. 
While  devoting  himself  to  his  profession,  he  is  also 
a man  of  great  literary  taste  and  of  wide  reading. 
He  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  larg-est  private  libra- 
ries in  the  city-  and  is  well  known  in  literary  cir- 
cles. Literature  is,  as  he  says,  his  fad. 


Arthur  E.  Dowell. 

Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Dowell,  junior  member  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Alexander  & Dowell,  of  607 
Seventh  street  N.  W..  opposite  U.  S.  patent  office, 
has  risen  very  rapidly  in  his  chosen  profession. 
Like  many  well-known  prominent  men.  his  early 
surrounding-s  were  humble — a small  cottag-e  on  a 
farm  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  emigrated  at  a very- 
early  age  to  Virginia  and  w-as  educated  at  public 
and  private  schools  in  Loudoun  County,  finally- 
graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in 
the  academy  at  Leesburg.  Va. 

At  sixteen  he  entered  mercantile  business,  but 
that  not  suiting  his  energetic  disposition,  he  came 
to  Washing-ton  and  entered  the  office  of  his  present 
partner  in  1882.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  round  he 
mastered  every  detail  of  the  patent  business,  mak- 
ing himself  an  expert  drafesman,  and  constantly 
study-ing-  every-  branch  of  learning  which  would 
qualify  him  to  do  well  whatever  might  be  placed  in 
his  hands  as  a solicitor.  In  1884  he  was  awarded 
two  prizes,  one  for  proficiency-  in  knowledge  of 
patent  office  practice  and  another  for  proficiency 
and  thouroughness  in  patent  law.  AVhile  prose- 
cuting his  profession  diligently  he  began  the  study 
of  common  law,  and  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Laws 
from  the  National  University-  in  1890:  was  admitted 


to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  fall  of  that  y-ear  and  continuing 
his  studies  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  in 
1891.  Subsequently-  he  became  a member  of  the 
bar  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
sixth  circuit,  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  He  practices  before  all  United  States  courts, 
confining  himself,  however,  strictly-  to  patent  litiga- 
tion, and  his  firm  thus.farhas  succeeded  in  winning 
every  legal  case  entrusted  to  +hem.  In  1891  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  former  employ-er, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  actively-  engaged  in 
soliciting  patents,  and  in  patent  litigation  in  the  U. 
S.  courts  in  many-  sections  of  the  country. 

Among  the  cases  which  have  been  defended  by- 
Messrs.  Alexander  A Dowell  and  argued  by  iSIr. 
Dowell,  the  most  interesting  to  newspaper  men  is 
the  well  known  litigation  between  -the  Campbell 
Printing  Press  and  iMauufacturing  Company  and 
the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  over  the  Cox- 
Duplex  flat-bed  type-perfecting  printing  press — 
wherein  after  various  proceedings  the  Campbell 
Company-  have  been  worsted  in  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Jersey-. 

Mr.  Dowell  believes  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  to  qualify  himself  to  treat  matters  en- 
trusted to  him,  never  hesitates  at  work.  He  took  a 
special  course  in  electricity  and  graduated  with 
honor,  and  while  of  rather  retiring  disposition  has 
the  ability-  and  faculty-  of  holding  his  clients  by  the 
quality  of  his  services,  his  unfailing-  good  nature, 
his  ability  to  work  out  knotty  problems,  and  his  un- 
failing perseverance  and  success  in  securing  for 
his  clients  that  protection  in  the  patent  office  or  in 
the  courts  to  which  they  are  legally  and  equitably- 
entitled. 
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Connected  = Lamp  System  of  Kerosene  Illumination 

Nowhere  is  the  effect  of  combinations  and  mo. 
nopolies  so  keenl3' felt  as  in  municipalities  where  the 
electric  and  gas  lighting  interests  combine  to  raise 
the  price  on  the  means  for  domestic  lighting.  Under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  health^’"  competition 
among  manufacturers  the  usual  light  assessment 
is  endurable,  but  when  b_Y  the  simple  exercise  of  the 
power  of  might  this  tax  is  doubled  the  expenditure 
becomes  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  average  busi- 
ness man.  In  one  of  the  prominent  Connecticut 
towns  the  cost  of  gas  was  raised  to  ^?2.50  per  thous- 
and feet  and  the  electric  interests  were  combined 
with  the  gas  company,  a condition  which  was  intoler- 
able. The  consequence  was  that  the  business  men 
of  the  town  began  to  burn  oil.  ( )rdinar3'  sejiarate 
lamps,  however,  gave  insufficient  light  and  were 
rather  troublesome  to  attend  to,  so  that  the  demand 
sprang  up  for  an  oil  lighting'  system,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  there  were  four  systems  manufac- 
tured in  this  town  alone  .vhich  replaced  the  g'as  to 
a great  extent,  and  g'as  is  now  down  to  $1.80  ])er 
thousand  feet,  though  the  price  of  oil  has  risen. 

These  systems  consisted  in  the  required  number 
of  argand  wick  burners  all  connected  bj’  a system 
of  pipes  with  a sing'le  oil  reservoir  from  wliicli  thej’ 
drew  their  supplj^  They  required  very  little  atten- 
tion outside  of  tilling-  the  reservoir  and  trimming- 
the  wicks  about  once  a week.  As  they  have  been 
in  constant  use  for  15  j-ears  in  various  localities  to 
light  railwaj'  stations,  stores,  hotels,  and  jirivate 
dwellings  it  is  somewhat  surprising-  that  not  more 
attention  has  been  jiaid  to  them  in  the  lighting  of 
isolated  dwellings  or  factories  ; for  all  industrial 
purposes  where  safety  from  contlagration  is  a factor 
and  a high  candle  power  desired  these  lamps  are 
especiallj-  adapted.  Certain  features  could  be  im- 
proved on  however,  and  there  may  be  considerable 
demand  for  a system  which  will  cost  less  to  instal 
and  at  the  same  time  be  entirely  free  from  drip- 
])ing.  Separate  oil  lamps  which  are  removable  are 
dangerous  and  not  jiarticularU'  ornamental,  and  it 
seems  that  a good  sj'stem  of  this  kind  would  rephace 
tliem. 

The  connected  sj-stems  maj-  be  thus  classitied  : 

I.  Reservoir  on  a level  with  the  lamps. 

a.  Underneath  S3’stem  of  ])iping. 

b.  (Overhead  or  siphon  system  of  jiiping. 

b.  1.  Surmounted  by  air  chamber. 

b.  2.  Pumj)  siphon  receiver. 

II.  Reservoir  placed  above  the  lamps. 

a.  Flow  reg-ulated  bv  valve  and  float. 

b.  Flow  regulated  by  mercur3'.seal  and  lloat. 

The  first  class  seems  to  be  the  more  successful  in 

practice,  although  the3'  possess  the  serious  disad- 
vantag^c  which  necessitates  all  the  lanqjs  being 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  reservoir.  This 
reservoir  is  under  constant  head,  the  excess  over- 
llowing-  into  a larger  tank  beneath  it  while  it  is 
supplied  with  oil,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  with 
a student  lamp,  bv  means  of  a pipe  leading-  into  it 
from  an  airtight  tank  above.  This  pipe  reaches  to 
the  com-stant  oil  level  in  the  reservoir  so  that  when 
the  oil  sinks  below  its  end,  air  enters  the  ])ipe  and 
allows  suflicient  oil  to  How  out  to  regain  the  former 
level,  lly  this  ing-enious  means  the  oil  is  kept  at 
exactly  tlie  same  level  which  is  about  two  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  circular  lamj)  wicks.  These 
tanks  are  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  all  connec- 
tions are  of  brass.  The  oil  pijjes  are  made  of  inch 
drawn  brass  tinned  tubing,  the  sections  being- 
joined  b3'  brass  sleeves  which  are  tinned  and  sold- 
ered in  place;  all  connections  are  soldered  also 
and  no  leakag-e  whatever  results;  the  metal  of  these 
tubes  is  extra  thick  which  probabl3'  accounts  for 
not  leaking.  The  underneath  system  of  jiiping-  re- 
quires no  e.xtra  a])paratus,  the  pijies  running  under 
the  lloor  and  up  the  side  of  walls  or  posts;  this  is 
sufficient  for  bracket  lamps, but  chandeliers  require 
to  be  fed  from  pipes  13'ing  above  the  reservoir  and 
this  necessitates  a sii>hon  system.  There  is  a con- 
siderable quantit3'  of  air  inclosed  in  all  liquids 
which  can  be  extracted  b3'  a vacuum;  therefore  in  a 
siphon  this  air  is  liable  to  collect  in  the  hig-hest 
point  of  the  piping  and  to  stop  the  flow  of  oil.  (Jne 
make  of  laiaip  provides  for  this  b3-  placing  a glass 
sphere  at  this  point  which  is  filled  with  oil  and  as 
the  air  gradualh'  replaces  the  oil  the  sphere  is 
turned  below  the  pipe,  closing  both  branches  of  the 
pipe  at  the  same  time;  the  siihere  is  then  screwed 
off  and  filled  with  oil,  replaced  and  revolv'ed  to  its 
former  position.  In  case  the  siphon  is  broken  this 
is  repeated  until  the  pipes  are  filled  with  oil.  These 
bulbs  must  be  filled  with  oil  about  once  a week. 

Another  maker  dispenses  with  the  spherical  air 
receiver  and  has  two  parallel  jfipes  of  which  the 
return  pi])e  is  much  the  smaller  and  is  connected 
with  all  the  lamps,  being  the  suppl3'  pipe  of  the 


system.  tVhen  the  siphon  is  broken,  a small 
plunger  pump  in  the  reservoir  throws  a strong  cur- 
rent of  oil  through  the  pipes  and  drives  the  air 
along  with  it  back  into  the  reservoir,  after  which 
the  oil  siphons  as  before.  Either  of  thesf'  devices 
are  troublesome  and  there  is  pletit3'  of  r om  here 
for  an  automatic  siphon  sustainer  which  would  be 
simple  and  inexpensiv'e. 

When  the  reservoir  is  placed  above  the  lamp  we 
have  oil  deli  vered  to  the  lamps  under  pressure  ana 
the  problem  is  a more  complicated  one.  Where  the 
flow  is  regulated  b3'  a float  and  valve  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  valv^e 
tight  enough  to  hold  oil  under  pressure  even  if  the 
oil  is  perfectl3'  free  from  solid  particles  to  clog  the 
valve.  This  system  therefore  is  troubled  b3'  leak- 
age, consumes  a great  deal  of  oil  and  the  valve  re- 
quires considerable  care.  The  reservoir  is  here 
located  on  the  floor  above  the  lamps  and  is  piped  to 
them  direct,  the  pipe  terminating  in  a small  reser- 
voir located  near  the  lamx?  in  which  is  jilaced  the 
float  ojierating  the  admission  valve.  Beir.g  kei^t  at 
a constant  level  of  about  two  inches  below  the  toj? 
of  the  wick  the  lainj^s  work  well,  but  the  difficult3' 
lies  in  maintaining  this  level  constantly,  for  leak- 
age of  the  lamp  is  sure  to  accomiianv  a leakage  of 
the  admission  valve  and  a consequent  rise  in  level 
of  oil  in  this  small  supj5l3'  reservoir. 

The  valves  used  are  triple  seated  cone  valves  or 
an  elastic  cushion  of  sx^eciallv  adajjted  composition 
which  is  i-)ressed  133'  the  float  against  the  reduced 
end  of  the  sui3pl3'  iiijie.  Under  the  best  conditions 
it  is  diflicult  to  get  a valve  to  hold  oil  and  it  is  not 
surjn'ising  that  these  often  deliver  an  excess  to  the 
lam]3s  and  cause  smoking  and  drip^ring. 

Valves  hav'e  been  dispensed  with  133'  other  makers 
and  a mercury  seal  substituted.  The  device  con- 
sists in  a small  reservoir  and  float  as  with  the 
previousl3"  mentioned  t3'pe;  iq3on  the  float,  in  the 
case  of  a chandelier,  is  placed  a long  cu]3  of  mer- 
cur3'  into  which  tlie  fixed  supjjly  pipe  runs.  When 
the  oil  in  the  small  reservoir  is  at  normal  height 
the  weight  of  mercury  outside  the  suppl3'  pipe  just 
balances  the  piessure  of  the  oil  inside;  as  soon  as 
the  oil  level  lowers  the  float  and  mercur3'  cup  fall, 
reducing-  the  height  of  mercury  outside  the  supx3ly 
pipe,  thus  permitting  the  oil  to  rise  iq)  through  it, 
overflow  into  the  small  reservoir  and  cause  the  float 
to  rise  until  pressure  is  again  balanced  and  the  flow 
of  oil  i.s  shut  oft'.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  flow 
depends  u{3on  two  factors,  the  level  in  the  small 
reservoir  and  constant  lead  of  oil  in  the  suppA’ 
])i]3e.  When  the  float  works  freely  the  first  condi- 
tion is  satisfied  but  as  the  sui3pl3'  reservoir  above 
emi3ties,  the  head  of  oil  decreases  and  causes  irregu- 
larit3'  of  working,  making  the  system  slightU' 
faulty.  These  lamps  need  careful  adjusting  and 
13ure  oil,  when  they  work  well.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage is  x3erfect  freedom  as  to  the  level  of  the 
lam]);  chandeliers,  desk  lam]3s  and  cellar  lamps  can 
be  fed  from  the  same  reservoir.  Someti  nes,  as  in 
the  British  s3’stems,  the  sup])lv  pipe  is  raised  and 
lowered  in  the  mercurr-  b3’  a float  attached  to  a 
horrizoiital  arm  hinged  at  one  end  and  carr3-ing 
the  vertical  suj)])!]"  P>pe  at  its  middle,  or  the  supply 
pi]3e  may  be  fixed  and  the  mercury  caused  to  rise 
by  plung-ing-  a hollow  closed  cylinder  into  the  cup 
by  means  of  the  float  and  lev'er;  in  either  case  the 
height  of  mercur3'  outside  the  supply  pipe  increases 
as  the  level  of  oil  rises  in  the  small  reservoir. 

These  lamps  burn  about  0.045  gallons  of  oil  per 
hour  and  hav^e  an  illuminating  capacity  of  38  candle 
power.  One  lamp  burning  one  hour,  counting- 
kerosene  at  8 cents  per  gallon,  would  therefore  con- 
sume about  0.36  cents  worth  of  oil  (150°  fire  test, 
water  white).  To  furnish  gas  of  38  candle  power 
would  require  two  gas  burners  consuming  4.75 
feet  of  g-as  per  hour  each,  or  a total  of  9.5  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  Counting  gas  at  New  York  City 
prices  ($1.25  per  1000  feet)  this  would  foot  up  $1.19 
cents,  as  ag-ainst  0.36  for  oil,  or  in  the  ratio  of  over 
3 to  1.  There  are  man3'  stores  which  would  be  glad 
to  save  66  per  cent  of  their  lighting  bill  even  at  the 
exi)ense  of  a little  more  trouble  in  the  filling  of 
tanks  and  cleaning  of  globes  once  a week.  A S3'S- 
tem  of  this  kind  costs  about  $20.00  per  lamp  to  put 
in,  which  is  rather  excessive;  a manufacturer  or 
inventor  who  can  reduce  this  one  half  will  find  sale 
for  his  lamps. 

The  largest  water-storage  reservoir  in  the  world 
is  now  in  process  of  construction  by  the  cit3'  of  Bos- 
ton, its  intended  capacity  reaching  the  enormous 
figure  of  sixt3'-five  billions  of  gallons  or  enough  to 
su])j)lv  the  city  for  three  and  one-half  3'ears,  and 
four  times  as  much  as  the  capacity  of  all  its  exist- 
ing water  works  reservoirs.  The  vast  capacity 
named  is  twice  that  of  tlie  new  Croton  reservoirs  of 
New  York,  thrice  that  of  the  six  reservoirs  of  Bir- 
mingham in  England,  thirty  times  that  of  the 
Cochituate  of  Boston,  and  will  hold  more  than  Bos- 
ton's inner  harbor.  The  dam  is  located  at  Clinton, 
Mass.,  and  the  vast  volume  of  water,  covering  over 
4,000  acres,  will  be  entrapiied  and  retained  b3'  a 
dam  some  1,250  feet  long,  127  feet  high  above  the 
g-round,  and  some  158  feet  hig'-h  above  its  rock 
foundation.  No  such  immense  engineering  work 
has  ever  before  been  undertaken  in  New  England. 


Hon.  S.  T.  Fisher. 

Hon.  S.  T.  Fisher  formerly  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  the  U.  S.  patent  office  resigned  on  June  1, 
to  accept  membership  in  the  firm  of  Wilkinson  & 
Fisher,  which  firm  was  previously  known  under  the 
name  of  Whitman  & Wilkinson  but,  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  late  Chas.  S.  Whitman,  has  been 
conducted  bv  Mr.  Ernest  Wilkinson  the  surviving 
partner. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  found  that  his  business  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  is  was  necessary  for  him  to 
have  the  assistance  of  a partner  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  extensive 
technical  practice  and  in  Mr.  Fisher  he  has  secured 
one  who  is  fulH’  capable. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  a graduate  of  Harvard  and  subse- 
quently took  a special  course  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

In  1886  he  entered  the  U.  S.  patent  office  as  fourth 
assistant  examiner  and  was  successively  promoted 
through  the  grades  of  third,  second,  and  first  as- 
sistant examiner  and  law  clerk  to  the  position  of 
principal  examiner  which  he  resigned  in  1893  to 
accept  the  presidential  a]3pointment  of  assistant 
commissioner  of  patents. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  fora  number  of  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

As  assistant  commissioner  of  patents  Mr.  Fisher’s 
decisions  were  alwa3’s  considered  b3'  the  members 
of  the  ]3rofessiou  as  eminently  fair  with  possibly  a 
little  bias  in  favor  of  the  inventor  rather  than  of 
the  examiner,  and  he  carries  into  the  practice  of 
patent  law  a mind  well  equipped  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  profession  and  an  experience  of  the 
men  and  methods  of  the  patent  office  which  could 
not  be  e.xcelled. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  made  application  for  membership 
in  the  Patent  Eaw  Association,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  with  whose  aims  he  is  in  hearty  accord. 


Hagnitude  of  the  Patent  System. 

Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the 
inv^entive  g-enins  of  America  as  recorded  in  the 
United  States  patent  office.  Not  long-  ago  a libra- 
rian wrote  the  commissioner  that  he  desired  to  ob- 
tain a cop3'  of  each  patent  that  had  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  government. 

An  estim.ate  was  made  of  the  time  it  would  take 
one  clerk  to  take  from  the  files  of  the  office  a single 
cop3'  of  each  jiatent.  There  are  nearly  600,000  of 
these  patents,  and  printed  copies  of  each  are  kept 
in  bundles  with  the  number  of  the  patent  marked 
on  the  cotton  wrapper  for  quick  reference.  There 
are  trained  men,  ten  of  them,  whose  only  w'ork  is  to 
take  these  printed  descriptions  of  patents  from  the 
files  to  furnish  any  one  who  desires  to  purchase 
them.  The3'  are  quick  in  handling  the  bundles,  yet 
it  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  one  of  these 
experts  three  years  mereA'  to  pull  from  the  racks  a 
single  copy  of  each  patent  filed  in  the  office. 

As  this  class  of  labor  is  paid  $500  per  annum  the 
cost  to  the  government  of  g-etting  out  the  patents 
from  the  racks  would  be  $1,500. 

For  five  cents  the  patent  office  wflll  give  an3mne 
a cop3'  of  any  patent  that  has  been  issued  by  the 
office,  and  complete  sets  of  these  patents  would  be 
supplied  at  one  cent  for  each  patent.  That  seems 
to  be  cheap  but  a complete  set  would  cost 
about  $6  000,  w’hile  their  binding  and  assortment 
for  binding  wmuld  make  the  whole  expense  of  such 
a set  of  books  not  much  less  than  $10,000.  When 
bound  the3' w'ould  make  1,000  volumes,  each  as  big 
as  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Few  patent 
agetits  aspire  to  have  complete  sets  of  the  patents, 
and  few  of  them  have  offices  big  enough  to  hold  a 
complete  set  if  they  should  get  them. 

The  patent  office  is  operating  on  antiquated  lines 
in  a number  of  respects  merely  because  congress 
will  not  allow'  the  money  collected  from  patentees  to 
be  spent  for  their  benefit,  but  keeps  locked  up  in  the 
treasur3'  department  a surplus  from  this  source 
amounting  to  about  $6,000,000.  In  no  better  way  is 
the  expensiveness  caused  by  this  lack  of  facilities 
better  shown  than  in  the  system  of  storing  the 
printed  copies  of  patents.  As  shown  above,  it 
w'ou Id  cost  $1,500  in  labor  to  collect  from  the  files 
one  copy  of  each  of  the  600,000  patents.  If  these 
patents  w'ere  stored  conveniently,  instead  of  being 
scattered  in  every  available  place,  from  cellar  to 
g-arret,  of  the  patent  office  l3uilding,  and  if  they 
were  kept  in  properly  constructed  filing  cases,  in- 
stead of  being  wrapped  in  cotton,  one  man  could  do 
the  work  of  five  at  present.  As  it  is,  ten  men  can- 
not take  patents  from  the  files  rapidly  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  of  inventors  and  attorneys  who 
daily  make  a])plication  to  purchase  them. 

Scores  of  times  commissioners  of  patents  have 
appealed  to  congress  for  a proper  building  in  which 
to  do  its  w'ork,  but  every  year  a surplus  of  $150,000 
is  turned  into  the  treasury,  and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  urgent  appeals.  The  patent  office  has  never  cost 
the  government  a cent,  and  congress  steadily  turns 
a deaf  ear  to  petitions  for  improv'ement  of  its  facili- 
ties.— Washington  Star. 
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The  Inventor  and  the  Technical  Journal. 

Under  the  above  heading'  Mr.  Albert  Scheible,  in 
the  Electrical  World,  pays  his  respects  to  that  class 
of  so-called  “Inventors’  Journals,”  and  “Patent 
Solicitors,”  who  thrive  by  the  application  of  unpro- 
fessional and  dishonest  methods.  Probably  no 
class  of  individuals  are  so  beset  by  frauds  and  fakirs 
as  the  American  inventors,  and  the  knavish  patent 
solicitor  is  no  less  in  evidence  than  the  swindling 
patent  selling  shark.  The  article  of  Mr.  Scheible, 
although  Whitten  primarily  for  an  electrical  maga- 
zine, applies  with  equal  force  to  the  entire  range  of 
technical  journals.  Inventors  should  beware  of  mere 
catch-penny  publications,  gotten  up  with  a sem- 
blance of  legitimacy  to  fool  the  gullible  inventor. 
Mr.  Scheible  says: 

Progress  in  the  electrical  line  depends  largely  on 
men  of  ideas— and  what  thinking  man  is  ther."  that 
does  not  have  frequent  ideas  such  as  might  blossom 
into  useful  and  money-earning  devices?  If  the  idea 
is  developed  into  a reality  we  call  it  an  invention, 
but  very  few  ideas  reach  this  stage  of  development. 
Most  of  them  are  dropped  while  mere  buds,  others 
are  partly  opened  out  before  they  are  thrown 
aside,  and  only  verv  few  are  given  the  time  to 
bloopi  into  a reality.  The  fate  of  the  idea  depends 
largely  on  the  inventor  himself,  and  he  in  turn  is 
guided  both  by  his  business  environments  and  by 
the  reading  matter  within  his  reach,  though  few 
inventors  seem  to  realize  the  effect  of  these  influ- 
ences ondheir  work.  To  be  sure  the  average  inventor 
is  eager,  very  eager,  for  progress,  and  therefore 
willing  to  take  any  hints  which  might  make  his 
work  more  enduring  and  effective,  but  he  is  often 
subject  to  just  the  worst  sort  of  influences  without 
being  aware  of  it.  He  may  not  realize  what  some 
of  us  call  “the  power  of  the  press,”  yet  he  cannot 
escape  from  it.  His  only  safeguard  lies  in  cabin' 
surveying  the  reading  matter  within  his  reach:  then 
if  he  can  see  what  effect  journals  of  various  clas- 
s s may  have  on  others  of  his  stamp,  he  can  bar 
out  an3'thing  that  might  be  misleading-  and  pick 
what  is  sure  to  be  helpful. 

With  this  in  view,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
periodicals  which  we  find  close  at  hand,  and  note 
their  inherent  tendencies,  for  it  is  these  tendencies 
which  mould  the  effect  of  the  paper  on  its  readers. 
First  in  accessibility  is  the  ordinary'  newspaper, 
with  its  sprinkling  of  semi-technical  articles,  which 
range  all  the  wa3'  from  the  accurate  and  reliable 
to  the  purel3'  and  recklessl3’  imaginative.  Perhaps 
all  of  these  articles  hav'e  their  proper  sphere,  but  a 
single  reliable  article  will  often  inspire  credibility 
for  countless  others  based  on  the  imagination  of  a. 
technicall3'  ignorant  and  not  overscrupulous  report- 
er. Then  how  is  the  reader  to  tell  what  is  truth  and 
what  is  fiction  in  these  newspaper  articles?  Even 
the  reprinting  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
technical  journals  is  net  alwa3’s  safe,  as  the  man 
with  the  shears  ma3'  clip  01113'  a portion  of  the  origi- 
nal article,  and  this  nia3'  be  misleading  when  taken 
out  of  its  original  connection.  So  we  nia3'  well  ask 
ourselves  if  it  is  wise  for  us  as  inventors  to  pa3' 
much  attention  to  what  appears  in  our  daip-  or 
weekl3'  newspapers. 

But  the  man  of  ideas  rarelv  confines  himself  to 
newspapers  for  his  inspiration.  He  wants  some 
literary  reinforcement  ever3'  week  or  every  month 
from  what  seems  to  him  more  reliable  sources. 
Then  he  is  confronted  by  two  classes  of  periodicals, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  I call  special  attention.  The 
first  class  (and  the  one  which  is  most  activeU'  urg-ed 
upon  the  average  inventor)  is  that  of  the  “Inven- 
tors’ Journals.”  These  parade  under  various 
names,  and  with  few  exceptions  help  to  advertise 
the  patent  agency  run  b3'  the  publisher  of  the 
paper.  Nominall3’  such  a journal  will  claim  to 
work  for  the  reader’s  interests,  but  when  3'ou  ana- 
13’ze  the  case  carefulU-  3-011  will  usualU'  find  that 
the  efforts  are  directed  at  getting  each  reader  topa3' 
repeated  fees  to  a certain  patent  solicitor.  The 
more  numerous  the  patents,  the  more  fees  will  the 
inventor  pa3’:  hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  such  a paper  advertising  the  general  and  indis- 
criminate patenting  of  ideas,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  an3'  possible  chance  of  the  being  of 
value.  Some  of  them  even  offer  premiums  to 
entice  ideas,  which  otherwise  would  get  their  well- 
deserved  shelving.  Should  an3'  doubt  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  as  to  the  patent-worthiness  of 
his  device,  they  divert  his  attention  from  this 
uneasiness  b3'  offering  to  refund  his  fee  in  case  1he3' 
get  no  patent  for  him.  In  other  words  they  guar- 
antee to  help  him  spend  his  money  in  ge-tting 
some  sort  of  a patent,  regardless  of  the  probable 
commercial  worthlessness  of  the  document  the3' 
obtain  for  him.  What  matter  to  them  if  the  device 
had  been  brooadl3'  covered  b3'  a previous  patent,  so 
that  the  inventor  could  not  market  it  without  invit- 
ing trouble?  The3'  might  still  procure  a detail 
patent  on  a specific  modification  of  the  old  idea,  and 
“a  patent”  is  all  the3'  agree  to  get.  Whenever  this 
is  the  case  the  mone3'  required  has  simplv  been 


thrown  awa3',  and  there  may  be  none  left  to  spend 
on  a broad  patent  for  a really  novel  and  promising 
device.  Ever3'  issue  of  the  Patent  Office  Gazette 
contains  hundreds  of  just  such  patents,  which  mean 
a complete  loss  of  both  time  and  mone3'  to  the 
inventor,  mereU'  because  he  followed  the  advice  of 
such  a patent-enticing  sheet. 

But  much  as  the  existence  of  such  journals  is  to 
be  deplored,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the3'  are 
supported;  and  to  a large  extent  encouraged.  In-  the 
men  of  ideas,  who  ought  to  have  better  notions  as 
to  their  proper  course.  These  papers  mereH’  echo 
and  impress  some  common  but  false  notions  about 
patents,  so  we  must  correct  these  ideas  before  we 
can  suppress  such  journals.  Chief  among  these 
notions  is  this:  that  the  patenting  of  an  idea  gives 
it  value.  Now,  an3’one  who  has  read  the  wording 
of  a patent  knows  that  it  makes  no  pretense  in  this 
direction:  it  merel3’ gives  a temporarv  governmen- 
tal protection  to  the  inventor  so  that  he  ma3’  e.xploit 
his  device  and  reap  returns  from  it  himself  instead 
of  having  others  cop3'  it  and  thus  steal  the  benefit 
of  his  time  and  thoug-ht.  If  the  device  patented  was 
a wortln'  one  and  one  that  would  sell  at  g-ood  profit, 
the  inventor  can  make  mone3';  but  if  it  had  no 
p respects  of  commercial  success  in  it  (so  that  no 
one  would  trouble  himself  to  copy  it)  what  is  the 
use  of  spending-  mone3'  for  a seventeen  3’ears  nio- 
nopol3'  of  it?  The  most  remunerate  inventions  are 
usuallv  those  which  would  bring  g-ood  returns  even 
if  not  patented;  but  they  might  never  be  fulh- 
developed,  or  might  be  kept  secret  and  lost  to  the 
public.  Hence  tiie  government 'sa3's  to  the  inven- 
tor: “Come,  tell  me  all  about  3'our  device,  so  that 
any  one  can  learn  how  to  make.  If  3-011  have  some- 
thing new,  1113-  people  want  to  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  3-0U  ought  to  be  the  sole  maker  for  many  3'ears, 
so  that  3'Ou  nia3'  reap  the  returns  for  3-our  labor.  I 
will  give  3'OU  a seventeen-3'ear  monopolv  on  any- 
thing new  and  useful  that  3-ou  will  fullv  disclose 
to  1113-  people.”  Poes  the  average  inventor  realize 
this  as  the  gist  of  our  patent  office  methods? 
HardH'.  To  him  a patent  is  something  which  gives 
an  imaginary  value  to  his  ideas,  for  whv  should  he 
pa3’  from  sevent3--five  to  a hundred  dollars  for  a 
government  paper  if  that  did  not  brand  his  inven 
tion  as  belong-ing  to  the  same  categor3-  of  brig-ht  ideas 
from  which  others  have  made  fortunes?  Then  when 
a patent  is  issued  to  him  he  feels  that  he  has  some- 
thing of  great  value  in  his  invention.  If  he  would 
then  wait  until  time  shows  the  truth  or  fallac3'  of 
this  belief,  he  might  save  himself  a good  deal  of 
mone3-  and  of  worry : but  he  ma3'  strike  another 
and  apparently  promising  idea  ver3'  soon  and  he 
thinks  that  this  must  be  patented,  for  what  value 
would  be  apparent  in  it  without  a patent?  Then 
his  favorite  journal  is  the  one  that  tells  about  the 
inventions  needed;  indeed,  he  thinks  that  an3- 
printed  list  of  "hundred  inventions  needed”  must 
cover  the  ones  wanted  from  him.  So  awa3'  goes  his 
cash  on  government  and  attorneys’  fees,  for  it  rare- 
I3- takes  a person  of  good  imaginative  power  long 
to  evolve  quite  a number  of  patentable  ideas.  Now 
is  this  a logical  procedure?  Does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that  the  inventions  most  needed  and  most 
likep-  to  be  remunerative  must  also  be  the  most 
difficult  ones  to  evolve,  and  that  the3-  must  usuall3' 
be  worked  out  b3-  those  most  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular class  of  work  to  which  each  one  relates? 
Will  an  outsider  who  spends  a few  hours  or  da3's  in 
thinking  about  something  in  3-our  line  of  work  be 
likeH'  to  understand  the  real  needs  as  3-011  have 
learned  them  b3'  years  of  observation?  And  is  such 
an  outsider  apt  to  know  what  has  alread3'  been  tried 
for  the  same  purposes  so  as  not  to  practicalU- 
duplicate  what  ma3-  have  proven  to  be  a failure?  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  who  would  invent  a realE' 
patent-worth3'  device  must  make  himself  quite 
familiar  with  the  exact  conditions  under  which  such 
a device  would  be  used  and  also  with  the  history  of 
other  attempts  at  filling  the  same  need.  The 
average  man  of  inventive  talent  does  not  do  this, 
does  not  even  stop  to  think  about  his  work  from 
this  standpoint.  Then  the  3-ears  roll  on,  fortune 
forgets  to  shower  her  riches  on  him  and  he  wonders 
what  it  was  that  he  overlooked;  or  if  he  sees  how 
rashly  misguided  he  was,  he  ma3- ask  where  he  could 
have  found  better  guidance. 

Speaking  of  this  article  the  World  editorialp-  sa3-s: 

The  suffering  of  inventors,  those  of  the  obscure 
t3-pe  who  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  a 
fortune  is  to  be  made  from  the  development  of  some 
idea  they  have  evolved,  furnish  a sad  spectacle. 
There  are  man3-  self-deceived  and  ignorant  men 
who  waste  their  time  and  their  mone3-,  and  fre- 
quently end  in  a sort  of  fanaticism  over  inventions 
which  are  absurd,  or  at  least  worthless.  The  lives 
of  most  of  these,  condemned  to  work  endlessly  in  the 
pursuit  of  a shadow,  are  sutficientU-  miserable  to 
entitle  them  to  the  compassionate  regard  of  the  suc- 
cessful. Their  release  from  their  bondag-e  can 
onH'  be  accomplished  b3'  their  instruction  and 
their  enlightenment. 

There  are  no  class  so  unfortunate  that  some  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  found  to  pre3-  upon  them,  and 
use  their  ver3-  misfortunes  as  a means  of  profit. 
Even  the  poor  inventors,  the  struggling  mechanics 


and  artisans  who  think  the3'  can  revolutionize  some 
important  art,  the  farmhand  with  a cog-wheel 
machine  for  prepetual  motion,  are  the  .-.upport  of 
knavish  patent  attorne3-.s,  who  encourage  tlie  delu- 
sions of  their  wretched  clients  that  tliey  ma3- 
ringout  a few  more  dollars  for  fees.  Not  content 
with  such  victims  as  ma3'  drift  into  their  nets,  these 
wiH-  individuals  lure  them  133-  printing  and  circula- 
ting a variet3-  of  periodicals,  beginning  nowada3-s 
to  be  notorious  as  "Inventors’  Journals." 

In  these  the  wonderful  rewards  of  successful 
inventors  are  described  in  glowing-  language.  The 
value  of  “ideas,”  no  matter  how  crude  or  un- 
formed. is  preached  with  fervor.  T he  g-littering- bait 
of  success  is  held  befoie  the  gullible  inventor,  and 
he  is  promptly  ensnared.  Then  the  adroit  attorne3- 
begins  to  bleed  the  victim.  The  whole  s3-stem, 
from  the  plausible  journal  to  the  final,  g-enerall  y 
worthless  patent,  is  a little  better  than  a heartless 
swindle. 


American  Railway  Project  in  China. 

Under  date  of  March  1,  18‘)7,  Consul  Child  writes 
from  Hankow  : 

Messrs.  Rich,  Bash,  and  Butchard.  American  citi- 
zens, left  Hankow  this  morning-  for  Peking,  travel- 
ing through  the  provinces  of  Hupeh,  Honan,  Shansi, 
and  Chihli,  for  tlie  purpose  of  surve3-ing  a route  for 
a railwa3-  from  Hankow  to  lacking  and  of  deciding- 
the  practicability  of  bridging-  tlie  Yellow  River. 
The3-  start  well  equipped  with  a retinue  of  seventy- 
five  men  (coolies)  and  expect  to  be  seventy  da3-s  in 
transit.  The3-  had  an  interview  with  the  viceroy, 
who  received  them  pleasantly  and  gave  them  much 
valuable  information.  The  Chinese  officials  are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  opening-  up  their 
country  by  means  of  railwa3-s,  and  are  willing  to 
render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  the  fur- 
therance of  that  object.  No  one  conversant  with 
the  latent  resources  of  this  country  can  doubt  that 
trunk  lines  of  railway  will  pa3-  a handsome  dividend 
when  completed.  The  three  cities  of  Hankow, 
Hanyang,  and  Wuchang  have  a population  of  over 
2,00().00()  and  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  persons  ar- 
rive and  depart  from  here  daily,  as  this  is  the  g-reat 
central  depot  for  the  Han  and  Yangtze  valleys. 
Thousands  of  junks  lie  along  the  river  banks  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Han  looks  like  a forest  of  trees 
denuded  of  foliage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people 
ma3-  secure  a permanent  footing--  in  China,  as  there 
is  a vast  field  for  American  enterprise.  Now  that 
the  Chinese  are  -^villing  to  meet  the  foreigner  half 
wav,  it  would  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunit3-.  It  is  but  a question  of  time  w-hen  a 
line  of  steamers  will  be  put  on  the  Yangtze  from 
here  to  Chungking-'  and  a line  on  the  Han,  which  is 
navigable  for  over  600  miles.  Above  Chungking, 
the  riv-er  is  navigable,  for  small  steamboats,  several 
hundred  miles  through  one  of  the  most  productive 
sections  of  China;  in  fact,  the  heart  of  the  Empire 


Oldest  Inclined  Plane  Railway  in  the  World. 

The  oldest  inclined  plane  in  America,  and  prob- 
ably the  oldest  in  the  world,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  is  the  iMount  Pisg-ah  plane 
near  Mauch  Chunk  in  the  Lehigh  Valle3-,  Ps--  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  place  is  that  the  ropes 
are  not  hitched  to  the  passeng-er  car,  but  to  a special 
car  or  truck,  known  in  the  anthracite  region  b3-  the 
name  “barne3-.”  This  truck  acts  as  a pusher 
against  the  passenger  car.  It  is  on  the  lower  side 
of  tlie  car,  and  thus,  when  the  hoisting  machinerv 
is  brought  into  action,  the  barne3'  is  pulled  up  and, 
in  turn,  pushes  the  car  ahead.  There  is  a peculiar 
arrangement  on  this  barne3'  that  should  be  men- 
tioned, nameU-,  instead  of  two  a.xles  it  has  four  half 
axles,  each  with  a wheel  mounted  on  it,  and  these 
axles  are  so  attached  to  the  truck  frame  that  the 
wheels  ma3-  be  brought  closer  together,  and  therebv 
the  gauge  reduced,  or  they  ma3-  be  spread  for  a 
wilder  gauge,  as  the  situation  ma3-  require. 

The  barne3-  does  not  stand  on  the  same  track  as 
the  passenger  car,  but  on  a track  located  within  a 
sloping  trench,  and  this  track  is  considerably  nar- 
nower  than  the  track  on  incline  and  also  on  the 
ground  level  upon  which  the  passenger  car  stands. 
At  the  point  where  the  slope  begins  there  is  a switch, 
b3-  means  of  which  the  wheels  of  the  barne3-  are  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  gauge  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
tracks  upon  which  it  is  to  enter. 

When  the  barne3-  descends  into  the  trench  to  a 
depth  ^yhere  it  disappears  below  the  ground  level, 
the  passenger  car  is  free  to  move  back  from  the  in- 
clined plane.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  avoid  the  nccessit3'  of  permanentH-  hitching  the 
rope  to  the  passeng-er  car,  because  this  latter  is  not 
onl3'  to  travel  on  this  plane,  but  to  continue  its 
journe3'  on  two  other  planes,  all  of  which,  combined 
with  several  gravity  inclines,  constitute  a circuit  by 
which  the  tourist  travels  over  three  inclines  and 
three  intervening-  slight  down  g-rades. — Samuel 
Dicscher  in  Gassier' s IMagazine. 
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Spring  Rocker. 

A new  spring  rocker  is  the  patented  invention  of 
Micliael  W.  Nevens,  of  Port  Washington,  Wis.  It 
is  simple  in  arrangement  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a good  thing  in  its  way. 

The  seat  base  which  has  a convex  surface,  taper- 
ing toward  the  back  end  is  connected  at  the  front 
with  a recurved  steel  spring,  the  upper  part  of 
which  receives  the  bearing  of  the  chair  when  in 
rocking  motion.  The  spring  extends  backward  in 
V shape  and  engages  with  its  lower  front  end  tlie 
frame  which  rests  upon  the  floor.  Tliis  latter  is 
joined  to  the  cliair  seat  only  by  the  intervening 
spring. 

Lamp  Overflow  Protector. 

Attending  to  oil  lamps  requires  considerable  care, 
and  filling  them  is  often  accompanied  with  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  Unless  one  is  very  careful 
in  tliis  work,  an  overflow  of  oil  is  apt  to  occur, 
especiallj'  in  opaque  lamps:  and  outside  of  the 
danger  of  fire,  some  time  consequent  iqion  tliis 
happening,  the  inevitable  grease  spots  and  the 
waste  of  oil  is  a matter  of  consideration. 

As  a prevention  for  overflow  when  filling  lamps, 
Emily  A.  Clingman,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has 
recently  patented  a simple  and  effective  device.  It 
consists  of  an  elastic  disc  having  upturned  periph- 
eral flanges  and  an  ojiening  in  the  center.  The 
disc  fits  closely  around  the  top  and  inner  sides  of 
the  filling  nozzle  of  the  lamp,  but  leaves  a hollow 
space  in  the  nozzle  hole,  with  an  elastic  shield  at 
the  bottom.  In  the  latter  is  a small  hole  in  which 
the  oil  can  spout  is  inserted,  filling  up  the  orifice 
and  preventing  overflow  to  an3'  great  extent;  if 
there  is  any,  it  is  caught  in  the  elastic  cuji  in  the 
filling  nozzle. 

Ladder  and  Ironing  Table. 

Ross  V.  Inglish,  of  Ea.=  t T.i.vas,  Mich.,  has  pat- 
ented a combination  ladder  ironing-table  and  bench. 
The  ironing-board  which  has  a notched  end — is 
fastened  to  a step-ladder  at  one  end  b3'  a continuous 
hing'e  spanning  the  width  of  the  board.  On  both 
sides,  and  attached  to  the  ladder  at  one  of  their 
ends,  are  beams  of  wood,  acting,  as  occasion  re- 
quires as  supports  for  the  ironing',  sta3’s  for  the 
ladder,  and  one  of  them,  with  a wide  transverse 
section  at  the  outer  end — as  a bench  seat.  When 
the  combination  is  a ladder,  the  ironing  board  is 
the  back  brace;  and  when  it  is  used  for  ironing, 
the  board  is  folded  over  the  ladder  and  the  beams 
brought  down  into  perpendicular  position.  When 
not  in  use  the  apparatus  can  be  folded  up  and  set 
awa3’  in  a cotivenient  corner. 


Candle  Holder  for  Christmas  Tree. 

Alfred  W.  Hoffman,  of  New  York,  has  made  an 
invention  which  should  please  the  children.  This 
is  a holder  for  those  prett3'  little  candles  which 
light  up  the  beauties  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The 
holder  has  a drip-cup  for  keeping  candle  grease 
from  spoiling  the  toys,  etc.;  over  the  cup  are  radial 
arms  forming  at  the  top  a candle  socket,  and 
e.xtending  beneath  are  spring  prong's  adapted  to 
engag'e  the  tree  branch.  Except  the  jian,  the  whole 
thing  is  composed  of  wire,  and  is  convenient  and 
attractive. 

Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

The  humble  match  and  t..e  little  gas  jet  used  at 
the  cig'ar  stands  is  in  a fair  way  to  have  a rival. 
Henry  M.  Handsh3q  of  San  Antonia,  Te.xas,  has 
recenth'  had  a patent  issued  him  for  an  electric 
cigar  lighter — one  that  will  not,  like  the  gas  jet,  g-o 
out  when  it  is  puffed  into,  nor  like  the  match,  pop 
and  sputter  or  leave  a taste  of  sulphur  on  your 
“two-fer”  or  perfecto. 

The  electric  lig^hter  is  an  upright  stiind  bearing 
an  inclosed  lamp  at, its  top,  and  having  a lighting- 
handle  furnished  with  a platinum  plate,  and  con- 
nected b3'  wire  with  a fulcrumed  lever  near  the  top 
of  the  standard.  The  electric  circuit  js  made  by 
manipulating  the  handle  and  bringing  the  lever 
into  pla3q  after  which  operation  the  smoker  applies 
his  weed  to  the  lighting.  The  suppl3'  wires  lead 
up  through  the  base  of.  the  standard. 


Cabinet  and  Coffee  Hill. 

Jesse  M.  Curtice,  of  Kansas  City-,  Mo.,  has  recently- 
conferred  a favor  on  the  cook,  by  iuyenting  and 
patenting  a kitchen  cabinet,  which  is  not  only  use- 
ful as  a repository-  for  coffee,  but  is  conveniently 


arranged  for  holding  a coffee-mill.  The  latter  is 
secured  under  the  coffee  compartment  and  is  com- 
pletely- enclosed,  except  the  handle-crank.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  put  the  coffee  into  the  cabinet, 
and  when  the  fresh-ground  g-rain  is  required,  a little 
“circular  motion”  will  cause  it  to  pour  into  a drawYi' 
placed  in  the  cabinet,  under  the  mill.  This  arrange- 
ment is  simple,  but  it  keeps  the  coffee  fresh,  and 
free  from  dust  and  odors  of  the  kitchen.  It 
also  does  away-  with  wrestling  with  the  coffee-mill, 
which  often  must  be  embraced  with  the  knees  to  be 
kept  from  turning  round  in  all  directions. 


Bottling  Apparatus. 

One  way-  of  filling  bottles  is  by-  means  of  a small 
rubber  tube  inserted  into  the  liquid  barrel,  sucked 
(the  tube,  not  the  barrel)  for  ;l  moment  to  g-et  the 
air  out  and  then  put  (the  outer)  end  into  the  bottle. 
This  is  simple  and  effective,  on  a small  scale.  But 
Alvin  J.  Donally-,  of  Passaic,  N.  J,,  has  patented  an 
apparatus  whereby  a number  of  bottles  can  simul- 
taneously- be  filled  with  Lquid  and  at  the  same  time 
be  injected  with  air  or  gas. 

In  tliis  there  are  two  vessels  for  taking  the  liquid 
from  the  keg-or  barrel,  and  delivering'  it  by-  pressure 
throng'll  a conductor  to  an  upper  chamber  or  vessel, 
to  the  under  side  of  which  are  connected  a series  of 
filling  tubes.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  are  bell- 
mouth  attachments  which  cover  the  bottle  mouths 
when  they-  are  to  be  filled.  When,  upon  filling  the 
bottles,  there  is  an  overflow,  a second  conductor, 
assisted  by-  a pump,  takes  the  surplus  liquid  back  to 
the  vessels,  avoiding  by  this  means,  loss  and  slop. 
So  the  filling  is  not  only  quickly-  and  neatly-  done, 
but  gas  or  air  is  also  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
bottles  if  desired. 


Oyster  Tongs. 

Although  this  is  not  the  season  for  that  popular 
mollusk,  the  oy-ster,  it  is  a good  time  for  inventors 
to  bring  out  g-ood  apparatus  for  catching'  them,  and 
thus  g-'et  ready  for  the  “busy  season."  The  old 
process  for  catching  this  bivalve  is  usually-  tedious 
and  slow;  but  Edward  Cubel,  of  Tampa.  Florida, 
has  invented  and  patented  a new  idea  which  should 
be  of  advantag'e  to  oyster  fishermen.  This  consists 
principally-  of  a sing-ie  shaft,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  a pair  of  forks;  one  set  stationary-  to  be  used  as 
a rake,  and  the  other  set  working  on  a pi\-ot,  and 
attached  to  a sliding  sleeve  on  the  shaft,  so  as  to  be 
closed  upon  the  rake,  by-  drawing  the  sleeve  upward, 
when  the  oysters  are  g-athered  in  the  rake-portion 
of  the  receptacle. 


Rat  Exterminator. 

The  uses  of  cork  aie  many  and  various,  and  the 
field  of  the  cork  tree  is  continually-  g^rowing  larger. 
The  use  of  this  material  as  a life  saver  has  been 
long-  known  ; but  it  has  not  come  forward  as  a life 
destroy-er  until  recently,  when  a patent  for  a for- 
mula, in  which  it  enters  largely,  was  granted 
Friedrich  Bardale,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  for- 
mula is  intended  for  killing-  rats.  Tlie  cork  is 
mixed  with  some  rat  palate-tickler  and  a good  thirst 
producer  and  placed  wliere  the  rodent  loves  to  gam- 
bol. When  the  compound  is  eaten,  the  rat  seeks 
water  and  immediately  g-'ets  too  large  for  further 
usefulness.  Tlie  exterminator  is  cheap  and  as  rats 
are  plentiful  there  is  no  reason  why  the  law  of  sup- 
ply- and  dematid  should  not  operate  in  favor  of  the 
inventor. 

Clothes  Lifter. 

An  apparatus  for  lifting-  clothes  from  a boiler 
containing  hot  -water,  is  the  patented  invention  of 
Charles  E.  Doolittle,  of  Plantville,  Conn.  Toper- 
form  the  work  of  lifting  hot  clothes  from  the  boiler 
w'ithout  scalding  the  hands,  a lever,  jiivoted  to  an 
upright — which  is  removably-  fastened  to  one  end  of 
tne  receptacle — is  used.  In  operating,  the  lever  is 
swung  dow-n  until  one  end  eng-ag-es  the  clothes,  and 
then  is  swung  upward  and  around  dropping  its  load 
into  a convenient  tub.  By-  this  means  labor  is 
lig-'htened,  and  the  need  of  arnica  and  other  lotions, 
ect.,  for  burns  and  scalds,  is  obviated.  Wash-day  is 
a bug-bear  in  most  families,  and  anything  that  will 
help  smooth  its  difficulties  should  be  w-elcome  by  the 
busy  housewife. 


To  Prevent  Refilling  of  Bottles. 

Sallie  A.  Saeger  of  Allentow-n,  Pa.,  has  been 
granted  a patent  for  a non-refillible  bottle.  This 
consists  principally  of  a b'fftle  having  an  internal 
stopper  in  combination  with  a case  or  box,  in  which 
is  journeled  a revoluble  wheel.  A valve  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case  opens  inw-ardly-  to  the  case,  w-hich 
has  an  outlet  at  its  top.  The  w'heel  revolves  one 
way  only-  and  is  so  adjusted  that  it  fits  the  case 
closely  at  the  top  and  sides,  and  effectually  pre- 


vents tampering  with  the  valve.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble to  put  any-thing  into  this  bottle  after  the  stopper 
has  been  once  inserted. 


Detachable  Shelf  for  Windows. 

A new-  invention  consisting--  of  a detachable  shelf 
to  be  placed  outside  of  w-indows,  is  the  recently-  pat- 
ented idea  of  Oluf  Volkertt,  of  Sac  City,  Iowa.  The 
device  comprises  three  shelves,  arranged  one  above 
the  other,  supported  by-  small  iron  rods  and  held  to 
the  window  frame  by  hooks.  It  is  apparently-  de- 
signed to  be  light,  easily  put  in  place,  and  removed 
at  w'ill.  To  those  w-ho  love  w-indow--gardening  this 
shelf  should  recommend  itself,  for  it  seems  just  the 
things  for  such  a purpose.  Besides  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  many  other  things,  such  as  one  w-ould  like 
to  have  the  sun  shine  on  or  the  rain  to  benefit. 


Boot  or  Shoe  Heel, 

It  is  said  that  that  the  sudden  impact  of  the  shoe 
heel  upon  a pavement,  is  productive  of  more  or  less 
nervous  disturbance  in  the  human  body.  If  this  is 
so,  an  invention  that  w-ill  reduce  this  shock  by  the 
heels  to  a minimum,  is  of  consequence.  With  a view 
to  the  remedying  of  this  difficulty,  WTlliani  G 
Anderson,  of  Boston,  Mass,,  has  recently  patented 
an  elastic  heel  attachment,  secured  to  and  under 
the  shoe  heel.  The  elastic,  while  in  itself  lessening 
tlie  force  of'  g-round  impact,  is  assisted  in  its  work 
by-  a recess  in  the  shoe  heel,  which  acts  as  an  air 
cushion. 


Bread  Raiser. 

It  is  according  to  the  fitness  of  things  that  a 
w-oman  should  invent  those  things  w-hich  pertain  to 
her  household  affairs.  Susanna  R.  Quimby,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  given  a patent  for  a new 
bread-raiser,  w-hich  will  make  dough  puff  up  to  the 
cook's  satisfaction.  The  arrangement  of  the  dough- 
raiser  is  quite  simple,  consisting  of  inner  and  outer 
imperforate  pans  and  an  intervening  water-receiv- 
ing space.  There  is  a drawing  spout,  opening--  auto- 
matically-, w'hen  the  pan  is  hung  up  to  dry-.  The 
bread-raiser  is  one  that  should  recommend  itself  to 
housekeepers. 

flonuments  of  Glass. 

When  the  recently-  patented  idea  of  William  A 
Hammond,  of  St.  Eouis,  Mo.,  gets  in  working 
order,  the  plate  glass  industries  should  have  a new 
and  good  market  for  their  w-ares.  This  invention 
is  for  making  monuments,  in  the  production  of 
w-hich  glass  will  enter  largely. 

Upon  any  suitable  base  plates  of  glass  are  built 
upward  placed  end-to-end,  but  taking--  a transverse 
form  at  the  various  shoulders  of  the  monument. 
There  are  inside  anchor-rods  which  extend  upward 
from  the  base  and  outw-ardly,  carrying  on  their 
outer  ends  metalic  plates  that  engage  the  outer 
faces  of  the  vertical  plates  of  glass.  Besides  this 
there  are  anchors  attached  to  the  vertical  glass 
plates,  extending  inwardly-,  and  engaging  with  the 
fillings  of  the  monument,  an  artificial-stone  com- 
pound. 

A monument  of  this  kind  should  present  a very 
attractive  appearance,  w-hile  its  durability  is  beyond 
question.  Outside  it  w-ill  possess  the  shining  finish 
of  glass  through  w-hich  can  be  made  to  appear  the 
color  or  varieties  of  color  belonging  to  marble  or 
other  material.  The  filling  of  the  monument  can 
be  treated  for  producing  these  effects;  and  as  air 
will  be  excluded  from  the  inside  they  should  be 
lasting. 

Churn  and  Butter=Worker. 

A recent  patent  for  a combined  churn  and  butter- 
worker  w-as  issued  to  Reuben  B.  Disbron,  of 
Ow-atonna,  Minn.  The  churn  is  a rotary  drum  ar- 
ranged horrizontally,  w-ith  an  inside  apparatus  for 
mauipulating  the  butter  after  it  has.  been  extracted 
from  the  fluid.  The  butter-kneading  mechanism  is 
operated  by  the  crank  lever  used  in  churning  the 
milk.  The  double  use  of  the  machine  not  only 
facilitates  the  w-ork  of  butter-making,  but  it  renders 
unnecessary  the  employment  of  q^n  additional  ves- 
sel for  w-orking  the  butter. 


A notor=Power  Sleigh. 

When  winter’s  chilling-  blasts  come  and  the  snow 
begins  to  fall,  there  may  be  a new  wrinkle  intro- 
duced in  the  way  of  sleighs — one  that  will  no  doubt 
attract  attention,  if  the  patented  idea  of  John  G. 
Fritz,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  its  evident  merits 
commercially  recognized. 

This  sleigh  is  designed  to  carry  a number  of  per- 
sons, and  contains  three  seats  arranged  trans- 
versely. The  runners  are  seperate,  located  .under 
the  front  and  back  portions  of  the  body,  and  inid- 
-way  between  these  is  fixed  a large  toothed-w-heel 
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(for  ensrag'ing'  the  ice)  g-eared  to  tlie  power-shaft 
wheel  of  a motor  by  a driving'-chaiii.  With  these 
there  is  a steering  apparatus,  a snow-fender  and  a 
headlight.  With  sufficient  motor  power  a sleigh  of 
this  kind  should  skim  the  ice  with  great  rapidity 
and  furnish  pleasure  for  the  riding  public,  and  profit 
for  the  inventor.  

Marine  Velocipede. 

While  the  bicycle  is  skimming  the  earth  in  all 
directions,  the  water  velocipede  is  not  as  yet  very 
much  in  evidence.  But  the  latter,  though  slow  in 
getting  a foothold  (or  a wheel  hold)  is  nevertheless 
claiming  attention  in  the  in ventor’s  mind,  and  after 
awhile  our  baj's.  rivers,  etc.,  will  be  burdened  witli 
the  craft  of  the  “pedal  mariner."  Luther  V.  kloul- 
ton.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  patented  an  idea 
which  will  further  this  interest.  It  is  a water 
velocipede  having  a single  water  wheel  working 
between  t\vo  long  cylinders,  which  serve  as  floats. 
The  paddles  are  secured  to  the  ends  of  single  rods 
that  extend  from  the  axle.  The  front  and  top  of 
the  wheel  are  covered  by  a curved  housing,  through 
the  lower  portion  of  which  works  the  chain  gearing- 
in  connection  with  the  usual  sprocket  attachment 
and  pedals.  The  “navigator"  sits  on  a saddle  of 
the  bicycle  kind,  in  front  of  the  housing — which 
prevents  water  from  the  wheel  wetting-  him — 
and  guides  with  a handle-bar  that  controls  the  steer- 
ing gear.  

Adjustable  Chair. 

A patent  for  an  adjustable  chair,  which  allows 
the  user  to  sit  high  or  low,  has  been  granted  Henry 
S.  Jordan,  of  Grand  Rapids.  (Mich.  Heretofore  the 
users  of  spindle  chairs  have  been  oblig-ed  to  turn 
the  larger  portion  of  the  chair  when  raising-  or  low- 
ering the  seat:  but  in  this  new  chair — which  has 
three  legs  and  a back,  continuous  with  its  supports 
— the  spindled  seat  moves  up  or  down  without  mov- 
ing- other  portions.  Besides  the  seat,  the  chair  con- 
sists practicalL'  of  three  pieces;  the  continuous 
back,  and  the  front  leg.  which  curves  to  a horri- 
zontal  position  at  its  up]3er  portion  and  eng-ages 
with  its  forked  ends,  the  legs  of  the  l)ack.  The 
seat  spindle  works  through  the  curved  jiart  of  the 
front  leg. 

Bath  Tub. 

A shower-bath,  hot  air  ba'lli  and  ordinary  bath, 
all  in  the  same  bath-tub,  is  an  arrangement  which 
is  useful,  pleasurable  and  convenient.  For  a tub  of 
this  nature,  Morris  C.  Mengis,  of  Sheepshead  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  has  had  a patent  issued  him.  The  tub  has  a 
cover  at  one  end  of  which  is  a dome  containing  a 
spray-nozzle  connected  with  a rubber  tube  leading 
to  a water  supply  source.  This  furnishes  the 
shower-bath.  When  hot  air  is  desired,  the  dome 
can  be  remo-fed  and  a register  inserted,  whereby 
heat  can  be  brought  into  the  tub. 


Electric  Race=Horse  Carousel. 

The  invention  of  James  W.  Daniels,  of  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  provides  for  a hobby  horse  carousel  run  by 
electricity  in  a manner  that  allows  the  rider  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  sp  eed  of  his  silent  steed  at 
will.  The  horse  is  mounted  upon  uprights  rising 
from  an  independent  motor,  in  connection  with  a 
wheeled  truck  running-  upon  rails.  The  motors 
receive  their  power  from  a central  source  of  supph". 
With  this  arrangement,  one  can  ride  with  the  sjieed 
of  a race-horse,  a roadster  or  a dray  horse — flv 
through  the  air  or  “amble”  along. 


Bicycle  Pedal. 

Edward  S.  Richards,  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  patented 
a new  pedal  for  bicycles,  which  has  a rubber-top- 
ped foot-rest  supported  b_v  upward  aud  outwardly 
curved  springs,  extending  from  the  forward  part  of 
which  is  the  toe  clip.  This  should  make  pedaling'- 
easier,  and  reduce  the  strain  on  the  rider's  foot. 


“The  Growth  of  Industrial  Art.” 

Attention  is  called  to  -the  fact  that  a second  edi- 
tion of  the  work  entitled  “The  Growth  of  Industrial 
Art,'’  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  has  been  published.  This 
work  is  specially  valuable  as  illustrating  in  a 
graphic  form  the  development  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  will  form  a very  important  and  interest- 
ing addition  to  public  and  school  libraries,  and  also 
the  private  libraries  of  inventors  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  inventions.  It  is  issued 
in  folio  form  and  contains  two  hundred  pages  of 
illustrations.  One  thousand  copies  were  printed  by 
order  of  congress  for  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  department  has  no  copies  whatever 
for  gratuitous  distribution.  The  Inventive  Age 
will  send  the  work  to  £113'  address  for  S2.50. 


I he  Patent  Octopus. 

There  is  something-  fatally  defective  in  our  public 
school  edui-ation  aud  in  our  laws  that  they  leave  so 
large  a class  of  our  people  uninformed  and  unj^ro- 
tected  against  the  schemes  of  adroit  robbers,  pat- 
ent sharks  and  octopi,  who  use  the  press  of  the 
United  States  for  their  shingle  and  the  United 
States  mails  for  their  tentacles.  There  are  fads  in 
robbing  as  in  everything  else,  and,  just  now,  the 
fad  is  to  persuade  poor  dullards  that  fortunes  are 
waiting  for  them  in  patents,  which  it  is  so  eas3'  for 
theni  to  invent. 

Patent  agents  are  flooding  the  countr}-  with  “lists 
of  inventions  wanted”  and  with  stories  of  astound- 
ing fortunes  made  bv  inventors.  The  inventions 
are,  of  course,  not  wanted,  nine-tenths  of  them  al- 
ready patented;  but  the  patent  octopus  gets  his  fee 
as  soon  as  he  states  that  the  thing  is  patent- 
able and  he  then  files  the  application,  to  keej)  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  law.  Having  the  fee  in  his  pocket, 
he  g-ives  himself  no  further  concern  about  the  in- 
terests of  his  dear  clietit.  The  application  for  pat- 
ent is  in  due  course  refused  bt'  the  I.Tnited  States 
Patent  Office.  Meanwhile,  the  hapless  inventor  is 
perhaps  selling  his  farm  or  house  in  order  to  raise 
capital  to  exploit  his  promised  patent  or  to  patent 
it  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia,  for  the  un- 
scrupulous bandit  "who  has  him  in  tow  has  told  him 
that  he  will  not  onl3'  get  him  foreign  patents,  but 
will  sell  them  for  him.  Finally  he  becomes  im- 
patient of  the  dela3' in  the  issue  of  his  United  States 
patent.  He  writes  his  attorne3'.  If  he  gets  an 
answer,  it  will  be  an  evasive  one.  ProbabH'  his 
attorne3’  will  not  answer  him  at  all.  and  he  will 
find  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that 
his  application  for  patent  has  long  been  rejected. 

This  is  a story  that  tens  of  thousands  of  appli- 
cants for  patent  will  recognize. 

xV  bill  is  pending-  in  the  United  States  Senate 
making  it  a misdemeanor  punishable  b3-  fine  or  im- 
prisoment  for  an  alleg-ed  patent  attorney  to  oft'er 
prizes  or  medals  to  his  correspondents. — Round 
Rock  Searchlight. 


The  Doolittle  Automatic  Bicycle  Brake. 

United  States  and  foreign  patents  have  recently 
bsen  issued  to  Perry  E.  Doolittle,  a pln-sician  of 
Toronto.  Canada,  covering  an  invention  that  has 
become  well  known  as  the  “Doolittle  xVutomatic 
Bic3-cle  Brake,”  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
most  ingenious  and  effective  brake  of  the  kind  on 
the  market,  its  practical  merits  being  attested  b3’ 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  bv  six  of  the  lead- 
ing bicycle  makers  in  this  country  and  by  nearly 
ever3'  prominent  cycle  firm  in  Eng-land. 

The  brake  is  automatic  in  operation  and  is  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  back-pedalling-  of  the  rider 
in  either  voluntary  or  involuntary  checking-  the 
forward  movement  of  the  bicycle.  It  is  fitted  to 
one  end  of  the  hub  of  the  rear  wheel  and  is  so  small 
and  compact  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable.  The 
rear  sprocket  wheel  is  so  mounted  on  the  hub  as  to 
have  a slight  rotary  movement  thereon  and  when 
this  sprocket  is  turned  backward  b3'  the  sudden 
checking  of  the  chain  in  back-pedalling,  it  forces  a 
laterallv-niovable  metal  disk  against  another  disk 
provided  with  a friction  surface.  The  contact  of 
these  oarts  produces  a brake  action  jiroportionate 
to  the  force  exerted  in  back-pedalling.  (Once  ap- 
plied the  brake  is  kept  on,  by  a clamping  device, 
independently  of  the  action  of  the  rider,  until  the 
pedals  are  ag-ain  impelled  forward  with  sufficient 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  clamping 
means.  The  same  means  serve  to  prev'ent  the  ac- 
cidental and  undersirable  operation  of  the  brake. 

Dr.  Doolittle  has  sold  his  patents  on  this  inven- 
tion— taken  out  bv  OV.  H.  Doolittle  & Son,  patent 
attorne3's,  of  Washington,  D.  C., — to  an  English 
syndicate  for  $50,000  and  a share  in  the  stock  of  the 
syndicate. 


This  Practical  Age. 

The  master  men  of  the  reign  have  been,  not  the 
politicians  and  statesmen,  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  poets  and  artists — the3’  have  been  the  engineers, 
the  shipbuilders,  the  electricans,  the  men  who  have 
yoked  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  to  the  hammer  of 
Vulcan  and  have  usurped  the  authorit3’  of  Neptune 
over  the  waves  at  the  same  time  the3’  have  out- 
stripped the  herald  Mercur3'  bv  the  speed  of  their 
dispatches.  The  steam  engine,  the  steamship  and 
the  electric  wire  have,  in  sixt3'  years,  effected  a 
more  revolutionar3'  change  in  the  conceptions  of 
distance  than  all  the  millenniums  that  have  passed 
since  the  stone  age.  When  the  Queen  ascended  the 
throne  the  United  States  were  six  times  further 
away  than  the3'  are  today.  India  was  fort3'  da3-s 
distant  instead  of  fourteen,  Australia  six  months 
instead  of  six  weeks.  While  this  shrinkag-e  has 
been  made  a practical  realit}-  for  all  manner  of 


brute  .-.ub.stances,  a much  mure  rapid  ;i?k1  tolal  cr,n- 
quest  of  s])ace  ,'ind  time  ha^  been  efiected  in  the 
e.xcliange  of  thought  and  kiiewh-dge.  The  eable- 
have  enabled  us  to  beat  the  sun.  to  deliver  m<-  --ages 
in  London  hours  1)3-  tlie  clock  befoi-e  tlu  s-  started 
from  India.  Today,  all  news  of  imi)ortance  is  jirac- 
ticallv  rejjorted  .simultaneous^-  all  over  the  wlude 
world.  < )ur  steamships  bride-e  every  sea.  lai  r cable- 
link  every  continent,  and  c<mimerce,  that  -itider  "f 
the  planet,  desjnte  the  tempor.irv  hindr.ince  of  pro- 
tectiv^e  tariff's,  i-  weaving  ;J1  the  n.-iti'm-  (jf  the 
world  into  one  vast  web,  and  the  home  and  ne-t  ,,nd 
central  abode  of  that  spider  is  the  country  and  eapi- 
tal  of  our  (Queen. --From  “The  (Queen's  EniThre  A 
Retrospect  of  Sixt3-  Years.”  bv  W.  T.  S'-  ad,  in 
June  Rei'iew  of  Reviews. 


False  Stimulation  of  Invention. 

To  stimulate  invention  the  United  St.ite-  govein- 
ment  has  enacted  that  every  inventor  oi  a new  and 
useful  machine,  tool,  uten-il.  article  of  manu  facture 
composition  of  matter  or  an3-  improvement  tliereon. 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use  and  -ell 
the  invention  for  a ])eriod  of  seventeen  3'ears.  Tiii- 
stimulation  has  been  quite  sufficient,  for.  under  its 
influence,  as  has  been  stated,  more  patents  have 
been  g-ranted  in  the  United  States  than  all  the 
world  besides.  But  recently  there  has  been  intro- 
duced an  additional  stimulation  in  the  shape  of  false 
statements  and  deceitful  jtromises  about  the  g-reat 
fortunes  to  be  made  in  patents,  the  result  of  which 
is  turning-  the  ligrht  heads  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bread  winning  dunces  from  normal  toil  to  illu- 
sion, with  its  direful  sequence  of  ruin  and  want. 
It  is  an  actual  fact  that  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  selling  farms,  horses,  cows,  and  econom- 
izing in  clothes  and  shoes  for  themselves  and  child- 
ren because  the3-  have  been  persuaded  that  a for- 
tune awaits  them  in  a patent  fora  churn,  a w.ashing 
machine,  a kitchen  cabinet,  a car  coupler,  nut  lock, 
or  in  some  other  of  the  hundreds  of  classes  of  over- 
stocked invention.  Man3’  patent  attorneys,  so 
called,  are  flooding  the  country  with  “lists  of  inven- 
tions wanted.”  The  inventions  are.  of  course,  not 
wanted.  There  are,  dead  in  the  patent  office,  hun- 
dreds of  patents  in  the  same  class,  and  these  stimu- 
lating, seductive  statements  are  realh-  and  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  alleg-ed  patent  attorneys  -who 
send  them. 

The  average  inventor  is  credulous.  Some,  hav- 
ing been  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  are 
wary,  but  many  even  of  these  have  fallen  prey  to 
the  bold  and  brilliant  talent  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  They  have  been  plied  -with  such 
seductive  “literature”  and  lured  bv  such  caressing 
promises  of  sale  of  invention  and  a fortune  onH’ 
waiting  to  be  grasped  that  they  have  overcome 
their  caution  and  silenced  their  common  sense  to 
find  themselves  sans  money,  sans  patent,  sans  sale, 
and  rich  onU-  in  fresh  experience  and  the  chagrin 
which  roug-h  teaching  brings. 

It  is  far  from  desirable  that  real,  g-enuine.  pro- 
gressive invention  should  be  discouraged  or 
checked,  but  it  is  desirable  and  imjjerious  that  the 
mendacities  of  patent  attorne3's  shall  be  stopped, 
because  the3’  are  the  source  of  uiost  of  that  which  is 
spurious  and  sloppy  in  the  patent  office,  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  ruin  and  misery  of  thousands  of 
people  fitted  only  for  honest  toil.  Not  half  the 
patents  would  be  applied  for  if  the  alleg-ed  inventor 
was  reliabh'  advised  as  to  the  state  of  the  art.  or 
told  that  his  device  was  not  patentable.  The  facts 
are  withheld  from  him  until  the  attorney  has 
pocketed  his  fee,  and  he  is  not  only  kept  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  but  is  cunningly  plied  with  assurances 
of  the  great  merit  of  his  invention,  the  promise  of 
its  readv  sale,  with  an  offer  to  advertise  it  for  con- 
sideration, or  with  a medal  a'leg-ed  to  come  from  a 
“board  of  awards,”  as  a certificate  of  excellence, 
etc  B3-  these  means  he  is  adroitly  lured  and  rob- 
bed. not  b3'  the  bold  “stand  and  deliver”  method  of 
old.  but  by  the  cowardly  and  deg-enerate  methods 
of  educated,  refined,  brilliant  and  lawverlike  ras- 
cality, using  the  press  of  the  United  States  for  a 
shing-le  and  the  United  States  mails  for  tentacles. — 
Media,  Pa.,  Ledger. 


A new  combination  German-Eng-lish  and  Eng-lish- 
German  dictionary  has  just  been  ])ublished  bv 
Laird  tv  Lee,  Chicag-o.  It  is  called  the  Grimm-Web- 
ster  dictionar3-  and  com])iled  b3-  eminent  experts 
from  the  works  of  the  well-known  dictionar3- 
makers,  the  Grimm  Brothers,  of  Germany  and 
Noah  Webster.  Using-  the  new  system  of  German 
Orthog-raphy  and  containing-  all  words  and  phrases 
of  current  ever3-da3'  use — 30.000  words  defined  in 
both  languages.  A collection  of  conversation  and 
correspondence  forms,  irreg-ular  verbs,  tables  of 
weig-hts  and  measures,  and  many  other  additional 
features  of  inestimable  value  to  all  classes.  Stiff 
cloth,  double  index,  50  cents:  full  g-ilt  morocco  SI. 
Can  be  ordered  direct  or  through  1n\-entive  -\ge. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  NOTES. 


Changes  in  Patent  Office  Force. 

A number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
patent  office  examining  corps  hav^e  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  three  weeks.  The  most  important  was 
the  resignation  of  Assistant  Commissioner  S.  T. 
Fislier  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Greeley,  of  New  Himpshire,  in  his  place.  Mr. 
Greeley  was  a member  of  the  board  of  examiners- 
in-chief,  and  the  vacancy  therein  made  by  his  pro- 
motion was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tlios. 
G.  Steward,  of  Illinois,  former  principal  examiuer. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  career  in  the  jiatent  oftice  is  a strik- 
ing example  of  the  benefits  ari.-,ing  from  an  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  rules  coupled  with  the  right 
kind  of  political  backing.  Mr.  Greeley  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  and  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant examiner  in  the  patent  office  in  July  1884.  As 
the  result  of  competitive  examinations  he  was 
made  principal  examiner  in  1891  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  from  the  patent  office  to  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago.  In  March  1891)  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief.  Mr. 
Greele}'  is  about  35  years  of  age  and  is  married. 

Two  new  principal  examiners  have  been  appointed 
in  Mr.  Josiah  McRoberts,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Jay 
F.  Bancroft,  of  Minnesota,  both  of  whom  were  ju'o- 
moted  from  positions  as  first  assistant  examiners. 

Thos.  C.  Tipton,  of  Nebraska,  and  Frank  M. 
Ward,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  promoted 
from  fourth  to  first  assistant  e.xaminers,  positions 
which  they  formerl}'  held. 

Other  promotions  are  as  follows:  Warren  I.  Cal- 
lamer,  of  Vermont,  from  fourth  to  third  assistant 
examiner;  John  B,  Davis,  of  District  of  Columbia, 
from  copyist  to  fourth  assistant  examiner;  L,.  I). 
Underwood,  of  Indiana,  from  copyist  to  fourth  as- 
sistant examiner;  Alan  M.  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
from  laborer  to  fourth  assistant  examiner;  Floyd 
N.  Barber,  of  Ohio,  from  third  to  second  assistant 
examiner;  Walter  A.  Holden,  of  Connecticut;  from 
messenger  to  fourth  assistant  examiner;  Karl  P. 
McFlroy,  of  Ohio,  to  fourth  assistant  examiner  by 
transfer  from  the  department  of  agriculture. 

Major  D.  Gray  Purman,  of  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  most  capable  examiners  in  the  patent  office  and 
for  years  having  charge  of  the  class  of  measuring 
instruments,  died  early  in  May  from  the  effects  of 
a shell  wound  received  during  the  war  of  1861-5. 

Mr.  George  N.  Goddard,  of  Connecticut,  re- 
signed as  second  assistant  examiner. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Lyden,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
dismissed. 

Other  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  patent  office 
as  soon  as  Commissioner  Butterworth  can  give  the 
matter  attention. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commissioner  is  at  work 
on  new  rules  to  govern  practice  before  the  patent 
office,  which  is  is  believed  will  more  closely  resemble 
the  old  rules  than  the  code  promulgated  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour on  the  eve  of  his  administration  as  commis- 
sioner which,  by  the  way.  has  been  most  unpopular 
both  in  and  out  of  the  patent  office.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  principal  examiners  do  not  pretend  to  apply 
the  Seymour  rules.  Everybody  seems  to  feel  that 
rules  made  by  Commissioner  Butterworth  will  be 
practical  and  sensible,  so  great  is  the  confidence  in 
the  present  chief  of  the  patent  bureau. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Chapman,  an  assistant  examiner 
in  division  24,  and  who  has  been  believed  to  be  a 
confirmed,  though  jolly  bachelor,  is  to  be  married 
soon.  His  class  in  the  office  is  “wearing  apparel, 
crinolines,  corsets,  etc.,’’  and  it  is  presumed  that  he 
w'ill  now  gain  some  ju'actical  ex])erience  with  mat- 
ters in  this  class  which  have  heretofore  been 
theoretical. 

As  a recent  illustration  of  how  a really  capable 
nian  can  ill  aff  ord  to  remain  in  the  patent  office  is 
the  case  of  an  assistant  examiner  who  was  dismissed 
by  Commissioner  Seymour.  Though  this  man  went 
out  under  a cloud,  which  dismissal  alwa^-s  raises, 
wliether  justly  or  not,  he  has  earned  more  money  as 
a patent  expert  in  four  months  than  he  would  have 
received  for  an  entire  j'ear  had  he  remained  in  the 
government  service. 

The  examining  corps  of  the  patent  office  was  never 
stronger  than  it  is  toda3". 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  organize  a formidable 
national  telephone  company  in  o])position  to  the 
Bell  Companj'  on  the  22d  of  this  month  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  A preliminarj'  meeting  attend  by  represen- 
tativ^esfrom  twenty-three  states  was  held  in  Chicago 
two  weeks  ago. 


Patent  Law  Association  Notes. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion the  board  of  managers  were  authorized  to 
secure  a room  for  a library  for  the  uses  of  resident 
and  non-resident  members.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board  it  was  decided  to  lease  a large  room  in 
the  Warder  Building,  and  the  committee  on  libraiw' 
was  authorized  to  furnish  and  equip  same.  A num- 
ber of  valuable  technical  books  have  been  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  1).  Baldwin  and  Henry  Orth  and 
others  will  be  added  until  the  librarj'  is  thoroughlj' 
equipped. 

Messrs.  Edgar  M.  Marble,  Wm.  H.  Doolittle  and 
Samuel  T.  Fisher  have  been  elected  as  special  coun- 
sel to  the  association  to  represent  it  in  anv  matters 
affecting  members  of  the  profession  in  the  patent 
office. 

The  special  committee  on  ethics,  has  had  its  re- 
port adopted  bj'  the  association  and  same  has  been 
handed  to  the  commissioner  of  patents.  If  the 
recommendations  made  bj'  this  committee  are  in- 
corporated in  the  patent  office  rules,  the  days  of 
chicanery  and  fraud  by  alleged  patent  agents,  are 
numbered. 

A number  of  new  members  have  been  taken  into 
the  association  in  the  last  two  meetings. 


Charges  Against  an  Attorney. 

Some  days  ago  a number  of  Washington  patent 
attorneys  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  patents  a 
request  that  the  firm  of  John  Wedderburn  iv  Com- 
pany be  prohibited  from  using  circulars  and  adver- 
tisements in  their  business  which  it  is  claimed  are 
misleading  and  untrue,  and  they  also  charged  Mr. 
Wedderburn  with  gross  misconduct  in  his  practices 
before  the  patent  office.  It  is  understood  that  the 
commissioner  has  investigated  the  charges  and  has 
called  on  Mr.  Wedderburn  for  an  explanation  of 
same. 

Heretofore  attorneys  have  been  disbarred  from 
practice  before  the  patent  office,  onHq  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  the3'  had  embezzled  funds  due  the 
government,  but  in  the  opinion  of  man3'  attorne3's 
it  is  believed  that  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  at- 
torney b3'  which  he  receives  moneys  from  his  clients 
under  false  pretences  or  is  guilty  of  systematically 
deceiving  or  imposing  on  the  public  in  connection 
with  his  practice  before  the  patent  office  should  con- 
stitute such  “gross  misconduct”  as  should  disbar 
the  offending  practitioner,  when  the  charges  have 
been  proven. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  until  Mr.  Wedderburn  has 
been  given  on  opportunit3'  to  disprove  the  cluirges 
in  this  case,  there  should  be  a suspension  of  judg- 
ment in  his  case. 


Suit  Brought  by  Wedderburn. 

The  prize-offering  patent  firm  of  John  Wedder- 
burn & Co.,  have  sued  the  patent  firm  of  Edson 
Bros.,  of  this  city,  charging  libel  in  the  circulation 
of  copies  of  a letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  bv 
Laura  A Peck,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  which  inventors 
are  warned  against  the  practices  of  certain  patent 
firms.  Although  no  firm  is  mentioned,  the  plaintiff 
assumes  that  the  firm  of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  is  the 
narticular  firm  in  the  mind  of  the  defendant.  The 
Peck  letter  speaks  of  the  “confidence-game  litera- 
ture” of  so-called  patent  attorne3's,  etc.,  and  urges 
recipients  of  this  class  of  literature  to  forward  the 
same  to  Commissioner  of  Patents  Butterworth, 
Hon.  John  L.  Thomas,  assistant  attorney  general, 
P.  O.  department,  or  William  Small — the  latter 
alleged  to  be  the  retained  attorne3"  in  an  investiga- 
tion now  being  made  by  the  government.  Attorne3"s 
and  inventors  will  watch  this  case  with  interest 
and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  delay  in  hearing  and 
determining  the  case.  If  the  practices  of  Wedder- 
burn & Co.,  are  illegitimate  and  dishonest,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  publishing  the  facts  to  the 
world  and  if  legitimate  and  fair,  as  maintained  in 
the  complaint  of  the  paintiff  in  this  action,  then  in 
justice  to  the  plaintiff,  a speed3'  determination  is 
demanded.  

Beginning  with  the  next  issue  a digest  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  department  in  rela- 
tion to  the  leading  patent  cases  will  be  published  in 
the  Inventive  Age.  The  publication  of  tlie  weekly 
list  of  patents  granted  will  also  be  resumed  and 
other  departments  added  that  will  make  the  Age  al- 
most indispensible  to  inventors,  mechanics,  en- 
gineers, electricians,  promotors,  manufactures,  pa- 
tent solicitors  and  all  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  age. 

WAi.TEK  Aeeen.  a patent  attorney  of  this  cit3q 
has  invented  a new  and  original  design  for  a draw- 
ing-board support  or  carrier  for  the  use  of  drafts- 
men, and  specification  writers  that  will  likel3'  prove 
popular  among  that  class.  By  its  use  one  or  more 
sheets  of  drawing  may  be  readily  and  loosely  secured 
thereto,  copied,  kept  flat,  and  handled  or  carried, 
and  corrections  or  changes  noted  thereon  without 
the  liability  of  injur3'  to  the  drawing.  The  inven- 
tion is  simple  and  useful — two  essential  qualifica- 
tions. 


Combination  Screw=Driver  and  TooUHandle. 

Ev^en  modern  automatic  combination  tools  have 
defects  and  to  overcome  the  objections  to  the  so- 
called  combination  screw-driver  in  present  use  Mr. 
John  B.  Hughes,  now  a resident  of  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y.,  has  invented  and  patented  the  ingenious  de- 
vice herewith  illustrated. 

In  the  tools  now  in  use  the  bits  often  work  loose; 
the  workman’s  hand  gets  tired  from  the  continual 
friction  in  moving  the  hand  on  the  handle,  and 
changing  the  hold  consumes  much  time.  Besides 
there  is  the  danger  of  “boring”  too  deep  with  the 
spiral  screw-driver  so  that  the  threads  of  the  screw 


fail  to  hold.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Huglics  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  the  various  kinds  of 
screw-drivers  now  in  use  and  is  a wonderful  time- 
saver.  This  tool  has  a bell-shaped  outer  sleeve  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  best  protection  to  the  liand 
and  prevent  the  “pinching”  of  fingers  so  common 
among  operators  of  the  tools  now  in  use. 

The  cut  herewith  shows  a superior  screw-driver 
and  a reversible  ratchet  screw-dri\'er  combined  — 
more  efficient  too,  in  any  confined  space,  at  arm’s 
length,  in  a corner,  or  where  a facilit3'  to  use  more 
power  is  needed.  It  is  not  only  a tripple  screw-driver, 
but  a useful  tool  handle  for  boring,  or  counter- 
sinking- and  can  be  used  very  cpiickly  and  easily, 
with  no  need  of  adjusting  after  the  bit  is  in  the 
chuck.  The  regulating  plung-er  operated  bv  means 
of  a small  outer  stud  at  the  butt  of  the  handle  can  be 
used  to  set  three  different  motions — a right,  left,  or 
centre — and  being  pressed  b3'  the  forefinger  in  the 
siune  working  hand,  gives  the  left  entirely  free 
access  to  such  work  as  holding  a piece  of  moulding 
or  material  in  its  exact  place.  In  operating  all 
that  is  needed  is  the  application  to  a screw,  or 
stove-bolt,  gentle  pressure  and  the  shaking  right  or 
left  of  the  one  hand.  The  inner  tube  inclosing  the 
spiral  inside  is  extended  to  the  butt  part  or  end  of 
the  handle,  affording  a guidance  to  the  spiral.  The 
chuck  part  is  tapered  and  is  simple,  strong,  and 
efficient,  with  a hexagonal  nut  outwardly  that  the 
bits  may  be  better  kept  in  place  while  in  use.  It  is 
of  a new  design  comprising  the  simple  ratchet 
mechanism  within  the  butt  end  of  the  outward  tubu- 
lar handle,  the  outward  part  in  the  butt  being  rib- 
bed or  corrugated  to  afford  a better  grip  of  the  tool. 
Though  it  has  not  before  been  illustrated,  or  on  the 
market,  nor  the  patent  rights  sold,  it  is  considered 
b3'  practical  foremen  and  mechanics  who  have  seen 
it  as  the  most  useful  and  practical  tool  of  this  class 
known. 


Three  Thousand  Words  a Minute. 

The  possibilities  of  telegraphy'  have  had  another 
practical  illustration  by  a new  method  of  rapid 
transmission,  developed  by'  Prof.  Crehore  and 
Lieut.  George  Owen  Squier,  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Experiments  have  been  carried  on  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,and  the  result  is  a demonstration  of  the 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  new  system.  That  3000 
wrods  in  sixty  seconds  could  be  sent  and  received  over 
a single  wire  is  somewhat  astonishing,  and  may  be 
considerebly  cpialified  in  every'day  practice,  but 
such  was  the  claim  made  before  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Among  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  a system.  Prof.  Crehore  suggested 
that  a few'  telegraph  wires  might  transmit  all  of  the 
more  important  business  now  conducted  by  mail. 
Type  writers,  he  said,  could  be  fitted  with  automatic 
devices  for  punching  the  characters  of  the  code  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  operator  was  writing  his 
ordinary  letter-press  copy,  and  these  perforated 
papers  would  be  sent  to  the  telegraph  office  to  be 
forwarded.  Forty  thousand  letters  are  carried 
daily'  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  Prof.  Cre- 
hore said  it  would  take  but  two  wires,  worked  by 
the  new  system,  to  transmit  this  entire  correspond- 
ence and  make  it  possible  for  a person  to  send  his 
letter  and  get  a reply  in  the  same  day,  allowing  for 
the  time  of  delivery. 

What  may  be  further  developed  by  this  new  device 
will  be  w'atched  with  interest. — Age  of  Steel. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  of  good  standing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and 
whose  experience,  skill,  and  professional  integrity  commends  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers,  promotors  and  others.  All  are  members 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  having  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  honest  and  correct  methods  in  Patent  Law  Procedure  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  legislation  calculated  to  protect  American  inventors  and  dignify  and  elevate 
the  Patent  System. 
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iiiiHiSk  .iiilliS  .iiilliiiS  .iiilliiiS 


ALEXANDER,  THOMPSON  H.— 

0*17  Seventh  st.,  Washiii^'-ton 

ATKINS,  JOSEPH  L-— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  VAd'g,  WashhiK-lon 

KACON,  L.  SEWARD— 

614  F st.,  Washinj^ton 
DAILEY,  MARCELLUS— 

501  F st.,  Washnif.'-ton 

DALDWIN,  WM.  D.— 

25  Oraiit  Place,  Washinyiou 

BARTLETT.  WALLACE  A.— 

cor.  Seventh  and  F sts..  Washing-ton 

DEALE.  J.  FORDES- 

McGill  Dld'g-,  Washing-ton 

BENJAMIN,  FREDERICK— 

Warder  Dld’g,  Washington 

BLISS,  H.  H.— 

705  G st.,  Washington 

BROWNE,  ARTHUR  S.— 

Wash,  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g,  Washington 

BROWNE,  FRANK  L,— 

Pacific  Dld'g,  Washingtcn 

CALVER,  HENRY— 

501  F st.,  Washington 

DODGE,  WM.  C.— 

0th  6i  G sts.,  Washington 

DOOLITTLE,  WM.  IL— 

Atlantic  BkPg.  Washington 

DOWELL,  ARTHUR  E.— 

607  Seventh  st.,  Washington 

DOWELL.  JULIAN  C.— 

Wash.  Loan  A:  Trust  Dld'g^  Washington 

DA'ER,  FRANK  L — 

Nalonal  Union  BkPg,  Washington 

DYER,  LEONARD  H.— 

National  Union  Dld'g,  Washington 

DYRE,  WM.  E.— 

McGill  Dld'g,  Washington 
EDSON,  JOSEPH  R.— 

027  F st.,  Washington 

FRASIER.  ROBT.  T.— 

National  Union  Did'g,  Washington 

FISHER,  ROBT.  J.— 

(»14  F st.,  Washington 

FISHER,  SAMUEL  T.— 

AlUuitic  Bld.g,  Washington 

GEORG  1 1,  MAX— 

cOo  F st.,  Washington 

(;OLDSDOROUGH,  JOHN  K.— 

Mctiill  Dld’g,  Washington 

GREENE.  WALLACE— 

Mctiill  Dld'g,  Washington 

HALSTEAD.  JOHN  J.— 

Mctiill  Dld'g,  Washington 

HENDERSON,  WM.  G.— 

501  F st.,  Washington 


'"'The  Electrical  World."  An  illustrated 
weekl3*  review  of  current  progress  in  electricit\- 
and  its  practical  applications.  Annual  sub- 
scription   63.00 

“Electric  Railway  Gazeite.”  An  illustrated 
weekly  record  of  electric  railway'  practice  and 

development.  Annual  subscription 63.00 

“Johnston's  Electrical  and  Street  Railway 

Directory.”  Published  annualU* 65.00 

Dictionary  of  Electrical  Words.  Terms  and 
Phrases.  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Pli.  D. ...65-00 
The  Electric  Motor  and  its  Ai)plications.  D3' 

T.  C.  Martin  and  Jos.  Wetzler 63.00 

The  Electric  Railway'  in  Theory-  and  Prac- 
tice. The  first  sj’stematic  treatise  on  the  elec- 
tric railway.  B.v  O.  T.  Crt)sb3'  and  Dr.  Louis 

Bell 62  5C 

Alternating  Currents.  By  Frederick  Bedell, 

Ph.D.,  and  Albert  C.  Creliore,  Ph.D 62. 5C 

Gerard's  Electricity*.  Translated  under  the 

dire».tion  of  Dr.  Louis  Duncan 62.5 

Theory*  and  Calculation  of  Alternating-Cui 
rent  Phenomena.  By  Charles  Proteus  Stein 

metz 62  50 

Practical  Calculation  of  Dynamo  Electric 

Machines.  By  A.  E.  Wiener 62.50 

Central  Station  Bookkeeping.  By  H.  A.  Fos- 
ter  62-50 

Electric  Arc  Lighting.  Bv  E.  J.  Houston 

Ph.  D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  I).  Sc 61.00 

Electric  Incandescent  Lighting.  By  E.  J. 

Houston,  Ph.D.  A.  E.  Kennelly.  D.Sc 61.00 

Electric  Motors.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D., 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 61.00 

Electric  Street  Railways.  By  E.  J.  Houston, 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennelly*,  D.Sc 61.00 

Tables  of  Equivalents  of  Units  of  Measure- 
ment. By  Carl  Hering 50 

Continuous  Current  Dynamos  and  Motors 

By  Frank  P.  Cox,  B.S $2.00 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

By  Carl  Hering $2.00 

The  Elements  of  Static  Electricity.  By 
Philip  Atkinson,  Ph.D 61.50 


HOWARD,  GEORGE  H.— 

Mctiill  Dld'g,  Washington 

JANNUS,  FRANKLAND— 

Atlantic  Dld'g,  Washington 

KEMON,  SOLON  C.— 

Pacific  Bld'g,  Washington 

KNIGHT,  HEKVEY  S.— 

McGill  Dld'g,  Washington 

LYONS,  JOSEPH— 

1003  F st.,  Washington 

MARBLE,  EDGAR  M.- 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g,  Washington 
McGILL,  J.  NOTA— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
McINTIRE,  W'M.  C.— 

614  F st.,  Washington 

MYERS,  WM.  H.— 

ICOb  F st.,  Washington 

NEALE,  CHAS.  A.— 

Wash.  Loan  Ar  Trust  Bld'g,  Washington 
NORRIS,  JAMES  L.— 

5ni  F st.,  Washington 

PENN  IE,  JOHN  C.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  \Vashington 
REDMOND,  WM.  A.— 

Mctjill  Dld'g,  IVashington 
RITTER,  FREDERICK  W.  Jk.— 

McGill  Dld'g,  \Vashington 
ROBERTSON,  THOS.  E.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
ROBERTSON,  T.  J.  W.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
ROGERS,  WALTER  F.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
SEYMOUR,  HENRY  A.— 

013  F st.,  Washington 

SOMES,  FRANK  C.- 

514  F st.  Washington 

SPEAR,  ELLIS— 

1003  F st.,  W^ashiiigton 

STERLINt;,  HUGH  .M. 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington 
STOCKING.  EDtiAR  B.— 

oil  F st.,  Washington 
STURTEVANT,  CHAS.  L.-  - 

• Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 

WHITAKER,  JESSE  11.— 

O"!  F st.,  Washington 
WHITTLESEY,  (HCGRGE  P — 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
WI(;HT,  LLOYD  B 

25  (irant  Place,  Washington 
WILKINSON,  ERNEST— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 


Alternating  Electric  Currents.  Dv  Edwin  J. 
Housitui,  Ph.D. and  A.  E.  Ker.nelly,  D.Sc.  61.1X1 
Electric  Heatitig.  By  E.  J.  Houston  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 6I.1X) 

Electromagneiisni.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 61.00 

Electricity  in  Electro-Therapeutics.  By  E. 
J.  Houston,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Kennellv, 

D.Sc 6i;oo 

Electric  Tele])hony.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D. 

and  A . E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 61.00 

Electric  Telegraphy.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D 

and  A.  E.  Kennelly,  D.Sc 61.00 

A Iternati ng Cu rrents  of  Electricity.  Bv  Gis- 

bert  Kapp ' ^61.00 

Lectures  on  the  Electro-Magnet.  By*  Prof. 

Si  Ivan  us  P.  Thompson •. $1.00 

Dy’iiamo  and  Motor  Buildings  for  Amateurs, 

By  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Parkhurst $1.00 

Reference  Book  of  Tables  and  Formuke  for 
Electric  .Street  Railway  Engineers.  Bv  E.  A. 

Merrill ' . .$1-00 

Electric  Railway  Motors.  Bv  Nelson  W. 

Perry ' Sl.OO 

Practical  Information  for  Telephonists.  By 

T.  D.  Lockwood 61.00 

Wheeler's  Chart  of  Wire  Guages 61.00 

Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors. 

By  H.  W.  Spang 75 

Recent  Progress  in  Electric  Railways.  By* 

Carl  Hering ’...$1.00 

Original  Papers  on  Dynamo  Machinery*  and 
Allied  Subjects.  Bv  John  Hopkinsoii, 

F.R.S .■ 61.00 

Davis’  Standard  Tables  for  Electric  Wire- 

men.  Revised  by  W.  1).  Weaver 61.00 

Universal  Wiring  Computer.  By  Ciirl  Ber- 
ing  ‘ 61.00 

Experiments  with  Altenialing  Currents  of 
High  Potential  and  High  Fre<iuency.  By  Nik- 
ola Tesla  '.  .61.00 

Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  or  of  any 
other  electrical  book  pub! ished  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  in  the 
world  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

Washington,  D,  C, 


£)EPARTMENT  NOTES. 


Under  this  heading  will  appear  the  latest  or- 
ders, amendments  to  the  rules  of  ])ractice  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office,  list  of  disbarred  at- 
torneys, and  bulletins  of  instruction  issued 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  the  observance  of 
patent  attorneys  and  information  of  inventors. 


Amendment  to  Rules. 

Rule  28  of  the  Rules  of  l*ractice,  edition  of 
Feb.  9.  1897,  has  been  repealed  and  the  follow- 
ing substituted : 

28.  If  an  amendment  to  an  application  be 
presented  more  than  six  months  after  any  ac- 
tion therein,  of  which  notice  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  applicant,  it  may  not  be  admitted, 
except  upon  a showing  duly  verified  of  g»)od 
and  sufficient  reasons  why*  it  was  not  earlier 
presented. 

Rule  39  of  the  Rules  of  Practice,  edition  of 
February  9,  1897,  is  amended  by*  omitting  the 
following-  words: 

“except  when  an  unexpired  patent  is  involved, 
in  which  case  the  patentee  will  be  the  senior 
parly,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  patent  in- 
volved, the  patentee  filing  first  will  be  senior.” 

Attention  is  called  to  Rule  72  of  the  the  Rules 
of  Practice,  revised  February  9,  1897,  which  is 
as  follows : 

72.  In  contested  cases  the  parties  will  file  six 
copies  of  their  printed  briefs,  the  junior  party 
or  the  appellant  five  days  before  the  hearing 
and  the  senior  party  or  the  api)ellee  one  day. 

This  rule  applies  to  proceedings  before  the 
Examiner  of  Interferences,  as  well  as  those 
before  the  Commissioner  and  tlie  Examiners- 
iii-Chief. 

Rule  51  of  the  Rules  of  Practice,  edition  of 
February  9,  18'>7,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

51.  If,  during  the  pendency  of  an  interference, 
another  case  appear,  claiming  substantially 
the  subject-matter  in  issue,  tlie  Primary  Ex- 
aminer shall  request  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
terference for  the  purpose  t)t  adding  said  case. 
Such  suspension  will  be  granted  as  a matter  of 
course,  by  the  Examiner  of  Interferences,  if  no 
testimony  has  been  taken.  If.  however,  any* 
testimony  lias  been  taken,  a notice  for  the  pro- 
posed new  parly,  disclosing  the  issue  in  inter- 
lerence  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
terferants  and  of  their  attorneys,  and  notices 
tor  the  interferants  disclosing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  said  iiariy  and  liis  aitorney, 
shall  be  prejiared  by  the  IH  imary  lExam i ner  and 
forwarded  lo  the  Exiiminer  oi  Interlereiices, 
who  shall  mail  said  notices  and  seta  tinieol 
hearing  on  the  <juestion  ol  the  admission  of 
the  new  party.  11  the  Examiner  ot  Interfer- 
ences be  of  the  opinion  that  the  interference 
should  be  suspeiuied  and  the  new  party  added, 
he  shal  1 prescribe  the  terms  lor  such  suspen- 
sion. The  decision  4)f  the  E.vanii ner  (jf  Inter- 
ferences as  to  the  addition  ol  a party  shall  be 
final. 

If  a reference  be  found,  the  interference  may 
be  suspended  at  the  request  of  the  Primary 
Examiner  until  the  final  determination  ot  the 
pertinency  and  effect  of  the  reference  and  the 
interlerence  shall  tlieii  be  dissolved  or  con- 
tinued as  the  result  of  such  deierminatioii. 
The  consideration  of  such  reference  shall  be 
inter  purtes. 


Women  Inventors. 

The  patent  office  has  compiled  a list  of  women 
inventors — published  in  one  original  volume 
including  list  granted  from  1790  to  July  1,  1888 
and  two  appendi.x  volumes.  The  Inventive 
Age  will  forward  the  three  volumes  to  any 
address  for  61. 


Changes  in  Classification. 

The  following  transfers. of  work  are  hereby 
directed : 

Class  120,  Stationery,  from  Division  V to 
Di vision  II. 

Class  56,  Harvesters,  from  Division  VII  to 
Division  V. 


Powers  of  Attorney. 

Before  any  person  will  be  recognized  as  an 
attorney  his  special  power  of  attorney  in  each 
case  must  be  filed,  and  tliereaiter  the  corres- 
pondece  will  be  held  with  him  alone. 


Close  of  Weekly  Issue  of  Patents. 

The  weekly*  issue  of  patents  will  close  on 
Thursday,  and  the  patents  of  that  issue  will 
bear  date  as  of  the  third  Tuesday  thereafter. 


Disbarred  Attorneys. 

Any*  person  who  has  been  disbarred  from 
practice  before  the  patent  office  by  order  of 
the  commissioner  will  be  denied  access  lo  the 
files  of  the  office,  either  in  his  own  ca])acity  or 
as  the  representative  of  any  other  person  or 
firm. 


B.  64.  O.  Summer  Books. 

The  Balliniore  Ohio  Railroad  has  just  is- 
sued a very  handsome  oook  forsummertravel, 
describing  the  mouiifain  resorts,  springs  and 
baths  located  on  and  adjacent  to  its  lines;  also 
the  various  watering  places  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  routes  for  reaching  them  are  set 
forth  in  a comprehensive  and  clear  manner. 
The  book  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  beautitully 
illust.  aied,  and  will  prove  of  valiuible  assis- 
tance to  parties  contemplating  a summer  lour. 

Copies  can  be  had  by*  applying  to  various  B. 
& O.  agents  or  by  sending  10  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  to  J.  M.  Schryver,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Views  of  a .Member  of  P.  L.  Association. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Ale.vander  has  written  a letter,  of 
which  the  following  i>.  a coi>y,  lo  tin*  Patent 
Law  Association,  of  Washington,  I).  C.,  of 
which  he  is  a member. 

/A  Jienjaniin^  Est/., 

Secretary  Patent  Lav  .\^sO(  iiitia>i,.  City. 

Dear  Sir: — I am  in  receijil  of  a i>rinte(r  copy 
of  the  report  submitted  by  tin*  Committee  on 
Ethics  to  the  Patent  Law  Awoeialion  at  its 
last  meeting,  the  avowed  object  of  whicli  is  “to 
raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  jjaletii  at- 
torneys." I^rior  to  becoming  a member  of  this 
organization.  I understood  tlial  this  was  to  be 
one  of  its  i^ri mary  and  essi*niial  ])urj)oses.  It 
was,  Soto  speak,  to  form  the  chief  corner  stone 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  lo  be  built,  and  whicli,  if  ever  reniovt*d 
or  undermined,  a well  merited  collapse  would 
follow.  I believed  that  a courageous  and 
united  effort  would  be  made  to  jmrge  the  stom- 
ach of  our  profession  of  the  nauseating  bile 
which  has  for  several  years  been  accumulating 
and  of  late  so  increased  that  it  even  threatens 
the  healthful  action  of  our  whole  patent  sys- 
tem. I believe  that,  as  an  (;rgan ization,  we 
should  not  only  innocuiale.  in  order  to  prevent 
a spread  of  the  contagion  now  in  existence, 
but  that  weshoukl  also,  in  our  collective  capac- 
ity, wage  if  possible  an  exterminating  war 
against  those  wlio  are  already  incurably 
affected. 

Thus  believing,  I cannot  yield  assent  to  two 
suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ethics, 
such  as  embodied  in  tlie  following'-  extracts 
from  its  report: 

“1st.  Such  injuries  to  the  name  and  fame  of 
reputable  attorneys,  and  to  patent  practice 
g’-enerally  as  may  be  occasioned  by  unfair  or 
improper  practices  of  unscrupulous  attornevs 
should,  li  is  believed,  be  met  by  attacks  made 
by*  individuals  rather  than  by  the  united  and 
organized  efforts  of  tlie  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion. Disreputable  practices,  and  T>raciilioriers 
adopting  the  same,  will  doubtless  sink  lo  a 
well-merited  obscurity.  Moreover,  attacks  of 
this  character  made  i\v  an  association,  would 
be  imniedialely  attributed  to  jealousy  findiiig'- 
vent  in  trades-unionism,  and  would  be  met  with 
strong  and  perhaps  successful  opposition. 

2nd.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  lo  be  the  belter 
practice  l<-  provide  for  the  correction  of  these 
abuses,  not  by  directly  attacking'-  the  present 
perpetrators  of  such  abuses,  for  they  will  soon 
kill  themsel ves  off,  but  by  j^roviding'-  ag'-ainst 
their  recurrence  in  the  future." 

The  sug'-g'-esliou  that  we  should  by  individual 
attack,  rather  than  by  an  org>-anized  effort, 
seek  to  remedy  the  abuses  that  have  cre])l  into 
our  profession,  finds  its  aiialog'-y*  in  a body*  of 
men  enlisted  for  a special  i)urpose.  and  when 
they  find  lliemselves  in  iiresence  of  the  enemy, 
are  advised  by  their  officers  to  di-iband  and 
fig'-lil,  every  man,  on  his  own  liook,  for  fear 
that  if  they  collectively  defeiul  their  position, 
it  would  beattributed  to  “jealousy  fiiiding>*  vt'tii 
in  trades-unionism."  As  i ml i vid uals  we  would 
e.xertbut  lilUe  or  iio  inlluence  in  ciirrect  i Mg'- 
the  abuses  we  complain  of  while,  as  an  org'-an- 
ized  body.  1 believe  the  co-operalioii  of  the 
]jroper  officials  could  be  secured,  both  lo  stop 
anil  prevent  these  unprofessional  methods. 
Nor  can  I subsi  ribe  to  the  sug'-geslions  that 
the  present  perpetrators  of  abuses  should  be 
exempt  from  the  exercise  of  all  corrective 
meiiSLires,  and  that  we  should  only  endeavor 
to  prevent  any  one  else  foil  -wing  their  e.\- 
amjde.  This  recom mendalion  seems  to  me 
mucli  like  that  of  asking*-  immunity  from  pun- 
ishment  for  all  present  violators  of  tlie  law  on 
the  g'Tound  that  they  are  already  eiig'-ag'-ed  in 
their  nefarious  jiraclices,  but  taking  strong 
measures  ag'-ainst  those  who  niig*-ht  seek  to  make 
a living'-  by  similar  metlitids.  I shall  cordially 
endorse  all  tliat  can  be  done  lo  raise  the  stand- 
ard and  efficiency*  of  ou  r profession,  but  I be- 
lieve that  when  (liere  are  evils  to  be  corrected, 
sucli  for  instance  as  proslitutingr  the  patent 
practice  to  the  low  plane  of  a “prize  g*-ifl  enter- 
prise concern,"  an  org'-anized,  rather  than  an 
i ndividual  effort  should  be  made  to  e.xtir])ate 
them  “root  and  branch."  I think  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  such  at  least  is  one  of 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  our  association. 

As  I shall  not,  in  all  probability,  be  present 
at  the  next  meeting*-,  1 have  deemed  it  best  to 
set  forth  by  letter  my  objections  to  the  report 
with  reg*-ard  to  the  particulars  herein  referred 
to.  Truly  yours,  etc., 

T.  H.  Alexander. 


Observation  Sleeping  Cars  on  B.  & O. 

Commencing  Sunday,  June  13,  the  B.  A U.  K. 
R,  will  place  in  service,  between  Baltimore  and 
Chicago,  Pullman  Observation  Sleeping*-  Cars. 
The  cars  have  a saloon  ]>arl(>r  in  the  rear,  fur- 
nished with  easy  arm  chai rs,  iqiliolstered  re- 
volving*-  chairs  and  sofas.  This  will  enable 
passenL*-ers  to  view  with  better  advantag'-e  the 
scenic  wonders  that  have  made  the  B.  A O. 
famous. 

Spcifications  and  Drawings 

Of  any  patent  sent  to  any  aedress  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.  Where  entire  sub-class  list  cov- 
ering any  oarticular  field  of  invention  is  de- 
sired, 5 cents  each. 


The  demand  for  American  sewing  macliines 
abroad  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  1895  the  value 
of  the  exports  in  this  line  was  but  62,2('0.13. 
while  in  1896  it  was  63,051.168. 


A Pittsruk(t  man  now  has  charge  of  the 
iron  works  at  Hon  Yang".  L liina.  ami  it  is  said 
ihetjualily  of  rails  being*-  turned  out  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  American  ])ro<luct 


The  award  of  a contract  to  an  Anierican 
fi  rm  for  2000  tons  of  structural  britlge  -«leel  by 
the  builders  of  a Ja])anese  railway  is  an  evi- 
dence of  what  American  enter])rise  can  do 
when  it  puts  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 


It  is  reported  that  F.  A.  Lehman  has  i^re 
ferred  charges  ag’-ainst  Joiin  Wedderburti  A 
Co.,  to  the  commissioner  of  patents  alleging 
un professional  practices  Hi  the  conduct  of  his 
patent  business. 


STANDARD  BOOKS. 


9-t 


THE  INVENTIVE  AQE 


An  Offer  of  Interest  to  every  Reader. 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 


Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


Compiled  by  THOS.  A.  EDISON,  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 


576 


For  EXCiIXF.EKS.  MICl 


ELECTRICIANS. 


.iiid  MACH  I NESTS. 


OVER  2.()0()  SUBIECTS. 


620  Pages. 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Nutshell. 


PAGES. 


Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


Suitisiic^of  all  RiiuN.  RiiU-*'-.  Tabh*''.  Curimic,  Facts  i ii  ii  u nuTable,  Data  of  untold  value 
ALL  AlJnU'r  MACHINKKY.  KLICCTKICITV  i n all  of  its  di  flicult  details  exhaust- 
ively trvTtoil.  (ilossarv  of  liHliiiical  terni".  IL<\v  to  make  batteries  and 
work  d vnaTUos.  A lliorouL''lily  couipreliensive  work. 

ISoolvsi  ill  Out-.  Price:  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  $1.00. 

i SiKM'irtl  I'fl'.-r  lo  i;«'w  -;;b--*'rib  -:w  book  and  Tnvkn  i i\  I'.  Ai.k 


' vi'.ir  i»* i--t.i-_ro  paul  to  ;ni\  addii 


I.: 


Tells  all  about  ])atfnis. 


fl  Little  Treasdre  of  Oniuersal  Knoutledge, 

Saves  lab«)r,  litiie  and  money.  Peculiar  to  itself — information  not  found  else- 
where. ELverv  c< m ti  t rv  describi-d.  a maitof  evere  state.  Worthy  of  the  name 
it  bears.  KT  A I 1 0?S’ . We 

liave  never  offrteil  a jri'eater  bargain. 

' Prices  : Limp  Cloth.  2.5  cts.:  Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  50  cts. 

il-ii  The  -ic  edi  I 'ii  to  iic-w  ''Ub.''Cribers  to  ■Tiiventi\e  Acre."--:?!. 15  for  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


How  To  Build 

Dynamo- 
Electric 
Mach  INERT 


EDWA?OTR[VE«T 

iLU/iTRAUO- 


Everybody’s  Hand  Book  of  Electricity. 

With  a trloH.sarv  of  electrical  term''  anti  lablos 
for  wiriny.  By  Ktlward  Trevert.  12'  tiaL''t‘s, 
illustrations.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  50  cents.  Paper, 

25  cents. 

Electric  Railway  Engineering. 

Embracing  practical  hints  upon  power-li<»nse 
dynamos,  motor,  tiiul  line  comslructioii.  Bv  Ed- 
ward Trevert.  Cloth.  12. ao.  ^2.h0 


Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors. 

And  all  about  them.  By  Edward  Trevert. 
Cloth  12nio.  50  cents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  A book  complete  on  all 
'-ubjects  of  electricity.  Price,  $2.00 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electro=Plating. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  75  pages,  limpo  cloth, 50c. 


Electric  Motor  Construction  for  Amateurs. 

By  Lieut.  C.  I).  Parkhurst.  lOmo.,  115  pages, 
illustrated,  cloth.  Price.  51. Oh 

All  excellent  little  book,  giving  working 
drawings. 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables. 

Forarc.  incandescent  lighting  and  niotorcir- 
cults.  By  A.  E.  Watson.  Price.  Tocents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro=Magnetism. 

By  I>.  F.  Connor.  C.  E.  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting b(  ok  which  everybody  should  read. 
Cloth,  50  ceil t s. 

How  to  l>uil(i  I)ynjtin<»-T'lectri4‘  Maeliinery. 

A complete  and  practical  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  By 
Edward  Trevert.  With  working  drawings. 52.50. 

Questions  it  Answers  about  Electri<  ily. 

A first  book  for  students.  Theory  of  elec- 
tri«-ity  and  magnetism.  Edited  by  Edward  T. 
Jiubitr,  2d.  Cloth,  12mo.  50  cents. 


How  to  Buibl  .\  rifty  Liglit  Hyiiaiiio. 

Or  Four  il,  P.  motor.  By  A.  B.  Watson 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents 

Hon  to  Alak<*  and  Vse  a Telei)hoiie. 

By  Geo.  H.  Cary,  A.  AI.  A thorough  and 
]jraclicai  wnrk  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Price.  $1.00 

Arithiiieli<'  of  -Magneli.sin  & Kleetricity. 

Up  to  date.  Tho  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Now  ready.  By  John  T.  Morrow.  M. 
E.,  and  Tliorburn  Reid.  M.  E..  A.  M..  Associate 
Members.  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. $1.00 

KI<  <'tri<*it y for  Stinlents. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  ill  a neat  cloth  binding.  Price,  Postpaid 

$1.00 

Experimental  Electricity. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries. bells,  dvnamos,  motors,  telephones,  tele- 
graphs. electric  bells,  etc.  A very  useful  book, 
finely  illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
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Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Ever_v  new  subscriber  sendingr  $1.00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
vear  and  to  five  lines  three  times  fkee.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  reg’ular  rates. 


pOR  SALE. — I will  sell  a two-thirds  interest 
^ in  a practical  patent — apple  corer  and 
quarterer — an  excellent  device.  Will  send 
model  to  party  who  means  business.  Here's  a 
jrood  opportunity.  Adress:  S.  Lewis, 527  Rich- 
mond St.,  London,  Canada.  6-S 


pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  520.238,  non-refillable 
■ bottle;  illustrated  and  described  it  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Inventive  Age.  Simple  and 
cheap  in  construction  and  perfect  in  operation. 
Brewers  and  others  should  send  to  Mr.  Samnel 
Taylor,  Houston,  Texas,  for  full  information 
and  description.  5-7 

pOR  SALE— Or  on  Royalty.  Patent  579,475 
^ Improyement  in  Wag’on  Brakes.  Very 
simple,  useful  and  practical  device.  Can  be 
applied  to  wag'ons  now  in  use.  For  particu- 
lars, Address,  1.  R.  Dotson,  Dayton,  Ohio.  6-8 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  No.  -148,476,  Rollintr  Pin. 
* Will  sell  state  rig’hts  or  entire  patent  for 
$5,000.  Address,  Catharine  Deiner,  114  So.  8th 
St.,  Lebannon.  Pa.  3-5 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  beadin.or  20  cents  ;■ 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parties  desirinj;r  to  purchase  valuable  pateni> 
or  wantin4r  to  manufacture  patented  articled- 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising*  medium. 


\^ANTED. — Novel  device  that  can  be  g-iven 
away  as  a premium  with  Cig-ars.  Parties 
without  working*  drawing's  or  a full  sized  sam- 
ple need  not  appl3’.  Address  Box  43I.  Indinap- 
olis.  Ind. 


furnish  Inventors 
with  fine  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 

ftS^Our  bnildiiig*.  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  8th  A H sts. 


\VANTED.— FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district  Salar.v  $780  and  expen- 
ses. Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg-,,  Chicag*o. 


Special  Offers  to  New  and  Old  Subscribers. 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one.vearand  Edison's  Famous  Dollar  Motor,  Sl.T'o 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3“ear  and  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia — re- 
print of  former  $6  50  edition ; 800  pp. ; cloth  binding*.  - - 


YVANTED.—LARGE  INTERESTS  GIVEN 
PARTNERS  in  ver3'  important  and 
valuable  inventions  of  worldwide  demand  for 
costs  of  obtaining*  patents  in  U.  S.  and  one  or 
more  foreig*ii  countries.  Sing*leton  W.  Davis. 
Elizabeth  Lake  P.  O.,  California.  1-3 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Stilson  Hutchins'  work — “The 
National  Capital" — ver3' interesting*;  300  pp.;  200  illustrations,  - 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3*ear  and  a list  of  50  firms  who  manufacture 

and  sell  patented  articles,  - _ _ _ . Sl.OO 


BUY.— S mall  patented  novelties  of  any 
''  kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  &c.  Anythingr  that  can  be  used' 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiana  Blood  and  Xerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengrthinpr  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  packag-e  mailed  for  thirtv  five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have'  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  by  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co..  Sheffield.  Ala.  11-97 


MONEY  IN  IT.— new  patent  Washing  Ma- 
chine that  will  successfully  do  an  ordi- 
nary washing  in  3 to  j minutes.  Manufacturin''- 
cost  40  cents.  Will  sell  for  $4  and  ?5  a piece. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  monev  making  patents 
of  the  present  time.  Will  s'ell  entire  patent. 
Address,  Wm.  Swenson,  Roseland.  La.  3-5 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  .year  and  three  copies  of  any  patent  esired 
or  one  copv  of  ain-  th ree  patetits,  _ _ _ _ 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  vear  and  a five  line  (35  words)  advertise- 
ment in  our  "Patents  For  Sale,"  or  "Want”  column,  three  times  c 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  "The  jMechanic's  Complete  Li- 
brary" the  best  work  published  for  mechanics  and  inveiitor.s;  0 pp..  Sl.T.T 

THE  INVENVIVE  AGE  one  vear  and  "Edison's  Cyclopedia  of  Useful 

Information:"  520  pages;  cloth.  - ’ - - - .^>1.15 


We  can  also  furnish  any  magazine  pubilshed  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  regular  sub 
scription  price,  in  connection  with  the  Age.  Premium  offers  are  good  for  renewals  as  well  as 
new  subscribers.  Address, 

THE  rXVEXTIVE  AHF, 

asliing:toii,  1).  C. 


BUSINESS  SPECIAL.— Money  to  lend  to  good 
inventors  to  help  secure  patents.  Send 
stamp  for  terms.  John  L.  Rav,  Albertville 
Ala.  ' ■ 


TO  INVENTORS. 

We  make  a specialtv  of  manufacturiiif 
goods  for  inventors.  Maire  models,  dies,  do 
experimental  work,  make  special  tools,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  Ix'VEN’TOK's  H.axpbook  Free. 

Ciliciiiiiati  Specialty 

3Iaimlactmiiii>  Co., 

Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PATENTS. 

For  fifteen  3-ears  I have  devoted  iiiv 
time  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  applications  for 
PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPYRIGHTS,  to  the  manag-enieiit 
of  interferences,  to  rendering*  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validit3'  of 
patents,  to  making*  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attendins*  to  ail 
matters  relating*  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Highest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  hand-book- 
on  patents. 


IDF  AS  I^EVELOPED.  Absolute  ^ 
crecy.  Send  for  particulai 
Advice  and  suggestions  given  free  when  ask 
for.  Correspondence  and  sample  orders  sol 
ited.  25  years  in  business.  Models,  patter 
and  all  kinds  of  castings  and  machine  work 

GARDAM  & SON, 


1)0  John  .Street. 


Xew  York. 


KHESA  O.  DiiBOlS, 

Inventive  Age  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

/’"or  /y  rt'arx  of  CornrlL 

Soliritoi's  of  f . S.  and  Foreiiiii  Patfiits. 

Consulting  Engineers, 

I ■)  9 Beekniu-'i  St..  New  York. 


publication  in  the  world  devoted 
' exclusively-  to  the  construction, 

maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car  Equipment.  A Jour- 
I nal  for  Superintendent  of  Car  De- 

I partment.  Foreman,  Inspector 

I and  Repairer:  and  especially  for 

j inventors  of  car  appliances. 

' Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 

i year.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

) 617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES 
[Main  Line  B.  A O.  R,  R.] 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 

For  rates:,  rooms  and  other  iiiformaiion  apply- 
to  D.  C.  JONES.  Manager.  B.  &.  O , Central 
Building*.  Baltimore,  INld.,  up  to  June  lOili; 
after  that  date.  Deer  Park.  INId. 


Shorthand 


T?Y  MAIL  FRKE  COURSE. 

Kerst's  Coui'l  School, Cornitig.  NY 


PATENTS. 


Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  4.  CO. 

606  F St.  N,  W.  'Washington,  D.  0. 


DON’T  BE 

A BUTTON  PRESSER 

for  he  is  a poor  specimen  of  humanit3- 
yvho  is  contented  to  press  the  button, 
let  others  do  the  rest,  and|then  claim 
the  results  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
successful  photographer  you  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

50  and  62  East  11  th  St..  New  Y'ork  City. 
Send  35  cents  for  a sample  number,  con- 
•aining  a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50  to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers of  the  world. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO.. 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Examinations  yvithout  charge. 

Inventor's  Guides  free. 


.1.  SCIIUnTZlSACH. 

Mechanician  and  Modei  Mater, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  and  Meteorological  Instruments 
and  light  machinery  of  every  description  made 
to  order. 

713  6th  St.,  N.  W.,  W.4SHIXGTON.  D.  C. 


ft  Greal  Nou^lty 


KLKCXRIC  LIGHT 

FOK  THE  Nlbt  KTli:. 

$1.50. 

Complete  yvith  Powerful  Pocket  Battery*  aiu 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauts*. 
Battery-  3 1-2  by-  3-4  by'  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elegant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactor3'.  and  every  part  is  guaranteed. 

Electricians  yvho  want  a piece  of  jeyvelry-  lha 
is  emblematical,  or  anybody  who  a])preciates 
real  novelty,  can.  by*  ordering  noyv,  secure 
complete  outfit  for  $1.50.  Order  at  cnee  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  'Subscribers. 


GEO.  M.  5LYE, 

Heiieriil  rdlleetor  of  Bills  iuid  riaiiiis. 


I n ventive  Age  Bl'dg.  8tli  and  H Sts.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 

TELEPHONE  1516. 


g(D 
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Diplomas 


Andrew 


Bill=Heads, 


Bonds, 


• • 


B.  Graham  ^ 

LITHOGRAPHER 


Letter= 

Heads, 

Checks, 

Cards, 


• All  kinds  of  Commercial  and  ® 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  • 

• Guaranteed  . . . . • 


Drafts, 

Notes, 


Photo=Lithographing 


W.  C.  NEWTON  & CO 


Tjpe  Foundry, 
Printing  Presses. 


•1 


Printing  Inks. 


Machinests  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Special  Machin- 
ery. 


Halt-tone  and  Line  Engraving, 

Wood  Engraving,  Electrotype  Duplicates  at 

Low  Rates. 

We  make  a speciality  of  fine'enj»Taviiig-s  from  Patent  Office 
Drawings  and  Photographs  of  Machinery. 


Certificates 
of  Stock,  Sac. 


Telephone  1031. 


OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-Di VlSiONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


INDEPEiENCE  WOOD-SPLIT  POLLETS 

With  Patent  Standardized  Bushing  System. 


A Complete  Line  of  New  Power  Transmission 
Appliances  for  the  Trade. 


BRANCH  \ 
HOUSES.  / 


CHICAGO:  IBO  S.  Clinton  St. 

BOSTON:  137-13‘)  Purchase  St. 

NEW  YORK.  43-45  Dev  St 


Write  for  Catalogue  B4. 


Dodge  Maniifactui'ing  Co., 

MI.SHAWAKA,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N 

WVSslTITVOTOnV,  U.  <J. 


M:uuifaclurers  Rollor  Composition.  Printers’  Minieosrraph  and  Duplicalinfr  Rollers. 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


$3  Nssklie  Light. 


Necktie  Light. 


$4  Bicycle  Light. 


We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


ELECTRICAL 

INVENTORS 


tiaving  new  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  wlio  wisli  to  learn 
what  otlier  workers  in  tlie  same  field  of  research  are  doing-,  will 
fi  nd 


an  invaluable  ]Jublication. 

It  is  the  (INLY  l’o]nilar,  Brightlv  Written,  Non-technical, 
yet  scientifically  accurate,  Klectrical  Journal  made  for  Practical 
People. 

Pulilished  weekly  by 

LLECTKICITY  NEWSPAI’KK  CO.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Subscrii)tion,  $2.50  per  year. 

Sample  copies  Pl-dilE. 

"'LECTKICITY  and  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  will  be  sent  one  year  for  $2.75 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

458-460  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced. 

The  Contract  fur  furnishing  the  Official  Gazette,  weekly  issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
lithographic work  required  by  the  United  Stales  Patent  O.ffice,  having  again  been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  may 
be  desi red  by- Attorneys  ; including  drawings  that  may  be  needed  to  accompany  applications 
for  patents  in  foreign  countries. 

Our  extensive  experience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  req  uirements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throughout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  every  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  by  all  foreign  patent 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  andl  nk  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  also  oreoared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Li  or?i  e the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  reference.  Telephone  1553. 


lleailiiuarter.s  for  Electric  IVovcIties. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


FIND  A BUYER 

PATENT. 


FOR 

YOUR 


^ /8S7 


“On  receipt  of  .SI  vve  will  8Ciid  a 
list  of  inanufactiircrs  making 
tlic  same  class  of  goods  as  that 


By  getting  into  communication  with  them  you  may  make 
an  advantageous  deal. 


Jfoonis  t>,  10,  11,  le  and  lU,  OlO  l;311i  8t.,  N.  ^Y., 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Palentinfr  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
counlries  formiiiff  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasnrania. 

Georjfe  G.  Turri,  Ketfistered  Patent  Atrent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throuR-hout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  durin.ir  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually  lary-e  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  vet  been  (inoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting-  until  now, 

George  G,  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectively  before  Australian  capitalists, 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purelv  commission  basis.  . 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  insti uctions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required,  and  enclose  one  cop3*  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Building,  Queen  and  Botirke  Streets,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  SSO  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having  patent  attorneys  are  requested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor’s  best  interests. 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Dealers  in  Manilla  aflil  StTai  Wrapping  Paper,  Flour  Sacks,  Paper  Bags, 

Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Boards  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writing  and 


Printing  ^p^s  and  Envelopes 

Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  loog  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Eighth  Year,  i 
No.  7.  \ 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  JULY,  1897. 


\ Single  Copies  10  Cents. 
) $i  Per  Year. 


BUSIHESS  METHODS  OF  WEDDERBDRN 

Report  ot  the  Committee  on  Which  the  Commissioner  ot  Patents  Cites  the  Patent  Firm  of 
Wedtierbnrn  & Co,  to  Show  Canse  Why  it  Shontd  Not  be  Disbarred, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washing-toil,  1).  C,,  May  3,  IS*)?. 
Hox.  Benj.amin  Buttekwokth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 

Sir: 

The  committee  to  which  you  referred  the  question 
of  the  practice  of  certain  attorneys  before  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  lierewith  submits  its  report  tog-etlier 
with  tlie  exliibits  relating-  thereto.  Accompanying 
this  report  is  a list  of  applicants  whose  cases  are 
completelj'  anticipated  and  if  it  is  found  adv'isable  to 
have  the  Post  Office  Department  investigate  these 
cases,  a list  of  questions  to  be  propounded  is  an- 
nexed. 

Respectfully, 

Locis  W.  Maxon, 

Geo.  K,  Simpson, 

F.  \V.  Winter. 

Co  7)1 7)1  it  tee. 

An  investigation  of  the  general  practice  of  attor- 
neys before  the  patent  office  discloses  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  general  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the 
duties  of  an  attorney  to  his  clients  is  stated  in  Bou- 
vier's  Law  Dictionerjq  under  the  heading  of 
“Attorney,”  to  be  as  follows: 

“The  principal  duties  of  an  attorney  are  to  be  true  to  the 
court  and  to  his  client;  to  manage  the  business  of  his  client 
with  care,  skill,  and  integrity ; to  keep  his  client  informed  as 
to  the  state  of  his  business;  to  keep  his  secrets  confided  to 
him  as  such.” 

As  to  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  an  agent  to  his 
principal  the  same  authoritj"  under  the  heading  of 
“Agent,”  states  as  follows: 

“The  degree  of  neglect  which  will  make  the  agent  responsi- 
ble for  damages  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  principal.  The  rule 
of  the  common  law  is,  that  where  a person  holds  himself  out  as 
of  a certain  business,  trade,  or  profession,  and  undertakes, 
whether  gratuitously-  or  otherwise,  to  perform  an  act  which 
relates  to  his  particular  employ nient,  an  omission  of  the  skill 
which  belongs  to  his  situation  or  profession  is  imputable  to  him 
as  a fraud  upon  his  emplo\-er.  But  where  his  employment  does 
not  necessarily  imply  skill  in  thebusiness  he  has  undertaken, 
and  he  is  to  have  no  compensation  for  what  he  does,  he  will  not 
be  liable  to  an  action  if  he  act  hoiia  fide  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.” 

Again  under  the  same  heading  the  following  ap- 
pears : 

“He  may  forfeit  his  right  to  commisions  by  gross  unskillful- 
ness, by  gross  negligence,  or  g-ross  misconduct,  in  the  course 
of  his  agency-.” 

An  attorney  in  an  application  for  a patent  acts 
under  a special  power  of  attorney  and  ma5'  be 
termed  an  attorney  in  fact.  As  an  attorney  he  is 
bound  by  the  common  law  relating  to  agency.  His 
position  is  also  analogous  to  that  of  an  attorney-at- 
law  and  the  patent  office  is  a judicial  tribunal  to  a 
certain  extent  corresponding  to  the  courts,  conse- 
quently the  common  law  duties  of  an  attorney  to  his 
client  and  to  the  court  are  binding  upon  him. 

The  foregoing  principles  of  law  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  practice  of 
attorneys  before  the  patent  office: 

1.  Has  the  attorney  been  honest  in  his  relations 


with  the  office  and  his  client. 

2.  Has  there  been  such  a lack  of  skill  which 
belongs  to  the  profession  of  a patent  attorney  as  to 
impute  to  him  a fraud  upon  his  client. 

3.  Has  the  attorney  been  grossly  negligent  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

4.  Has  there  been  gross  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  attorney.  The  most  common  question  of 
gross  misconduct  that  arises  is  that  of  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  attornej'. 

Fraud  is  defined  in  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  as 
follows  : 

"Actual  nr  fositivc  fraud  includes  cases  of  the  iiiteiitioual  and 
successful  employment  of  any  cunning,  deception,  or  artifice, 
used  to  circumyent.  cheat  or  deceive  another. 

(Note)  For  instance,  the  misrepresentation  by  word  or  deed  of 
material  facts,  bv  which  one  exercising  reasonable  discretion 
and  confidence  is’misled  to  his  iniury.  whether  the  misrepre- 
sentation was  known  to  be  false  or  only  not  known  to  be  true, 
or  even  if  made  altogether  innocently;  the  suppression  of  ma- 
terial facts  which  OTie  party  is  legally  or  equitably  bound  to 
disclose  to  another.” 

Legal  or  const7'iidive  f7'aud  hy  the  same  authority 
includes : 

“Cases  arising  from  some  peculiar  confidential  or  fiduciary 
relation  between  the  parties,  where  advantage  is  taken  of  that 
relation  by  the  person  in  whom  the  trust  or  confidence  is 
reposed,  or  by  third  persons.”  * 

“What  constitutes  a case  of  fraud  in  the  view  of  courts  of 
equity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify.  _ It  is,  indeed,  part  of  the 
equity  doctrine  of  fraud  not  to  define  it,  not  to  lay  down  any 
rule  as  to  the  nature  of  it.  lest  the  craft  of  men  should  find 
ways  of  committing  fraud  which  might  escape  the  limits  of 
such  a rule  or  definition.  It  includes  all  acts,  omissions,  or 
concealments  which  involve  a breach  of  legal  or  equitable 
duty,  trust  or  confidence  justly  reposed,  and  which  are  injuri- 
ous to  another,  or  by  which  an  undue  and  unconscientious 
advantage  is  taken  of  another.” 

“In  criminal  law  without  the  e.xpress  provision  of  any  stat- 
uts.  all  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding  or  endeavoring  to 
defraud  another  of  his  known  right,  by  means  of  some  artful 
device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules  of  common  honesty,  are  con- 
demned bt'  the  common  law-  and  punishable  according  to  the 
lieinousness  of  the  offense.” 

An  investigation  of  the  various  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  practice  of  John  tVedderburn,  or  John 
■VVedderburn  & Co.,  discloses  the  following 

method  of  .advertising: 

The  advertisements  all  appear  in  the  firm  name 
of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  none  in  the  name  of 
John  Wedderburn.  The  following  appears  to  be  a 
standard  item,  this  clipping  being  taken  from  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  April  28,  1897. 
Similar  items  appear  in  numerous  papers  published 
in  all  parts  of  the  country: 

WANTED — AN  IDEA. — Who  can  think  of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent?  Protect  vour  ideas,  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  See  JOHN  WhDDERBURN  & CO..  Patent  Attor- 
neys, 618  F St.  N.  W.,  and  get  their  Sl,800  prize  offer  and  list  of 
inventions 

The  general  tone  of  the  advertisements  of  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  large  fortunes  to  be  realized  from  pat- 
enting bright  ideas,  thereby  stimulating  the  people 
at  large  to  make  inventions. 

Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
simple  devices  of  every  day  life  that  are  the  most 
profitable  when  patented,  and  from  time  to  time 
long  lists  of  inventions  that  are  wanted  are  pub- 
lished. See  National  Recorder  for  June  15,  1895; 
July  18,  1896;  Nov.  28.  1896.  and  Feb.  13,  1897,  and 
pamphlet  “One  Thousand  Inventions  Wanted.” 


The  National  Recorder  of  Washing-ton,  D.  C..  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  advertising  sheet  of  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  in  fact  that  appears  to  be 
its  princi[;al  function.  It  admits  of  little  doubt 
that  the  paper  is  practically  owned  and  controlled 
by  John  Wedderburn.  In  the  papers  in  the  case  of 
Silas  C.  Purdjq  copies  anne.xed  hereunto,  is  an  un- 
dated letter  from  the  National  Recorder  calling  for 
a photograph  of  said  Purdy,  a sketch  of  his  life  and 
five  dollars,  and  under  date  of  June  3,  1896  the 
receipt  of  the  photograph,  sketch  and  money  is  ac- 
knowledged hy  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  The  affi- 
davit of  J.  G.  Tabler,  copy  hereunto  annexed,  states 
that  as  paymaster  for  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  he 
was  instructed  to  include  on  the  same  rolls  the  em- 
ployes of  both  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  of  The 
National  Recorder:  that  said  employes  were  all 
paid  by  check  signed  bj' John  Wedderburn  & Co.; 
and  that  the  mail  for  the  National  Recorder  was 
delivered  to  John  Wedderburn  in  his  private  office 
and  opened  bv  him.  The  affidavit  of  Harry  I.  Bern- 
hard,  copy  hereunto  annexed,  also  shows  that  the 
National  Recorder  is  controlled  by  John  Wedder- 
burn or  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  These  two,  the 
attorneys  and  publication,  mutually  recommend 
each  other  to  inventors  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
business  aims  of  each,  apparently  as  separate  firms, 
while  in  reality  they  constitute  a single  business 
controlled  by  a single  person. 

To  further  stimulate  the  in  ventive  faculties  of  the 
public,  prizes  and  medals  are  offered  as  a reward 
for  meritorious  inventions.  The  circular  announc- 
ing these  prizes  is  headed  “Eighteen  Hundred  Dol- 
lars Given  Away.”  Whereas  in  fact  there  is  a 
monthly  prize  of  $150,  the  $1800  being  the  aggregate 
of  prizes  for  one  year.  A copv  of  the  circular  is 
annexed  hereunto.  The  heading  of  this  circular  as 
well  as  the  reference  to  the  $1800  jirize  in  the  “Idea 
Wanted”  advertisement  heretofore  quoted,  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  impression  that  a single  prize  of 
$1800  is  offered.  This  impression  was  apparentlj' 
left  on  the  mind  of  J.  P.  Donn  of  Canon  City,  Colo- 
rado, who  states  in  letter,  copy  annexed,  that  he 
(Donn)  “told  hiiii'l Wedderburn)  tcenter  iiij-  name  for 
a chance  for  his  $1800  prize.”  This  monthly  cash 
prize  and  the  silver  medals  were  advertised  to  be 
awarded  by  a board  of  well  known  patent  attorneys 
of  the  National  Capital.  See  National  Recorder  for 
June  15,  1895,  pag-e  2,  column  1.  No  such  board  was 
ever  appointed,  but  instead  the  medals  were  sent 
out  b3'  a typewriter  in  the  office  of  John  Wedder- 
burn & Co.  See  affidavit  of  J.  G.  Tabler,  copj"  an- 
nexed. Recently,  however,  the  award  of  the  monej- 
prize  appears  to  have  been  made  b\"  aboard  consist- 
ing of  two  well  known  public  men  and  three  promi- 
ent  business  men  of  Washington,  D.  C.  See  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  7,  1897  and  April  25,  1897. 
clippings  annexed. 

Regarding  this  prize  contest  the  following  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Recorder  of  Feb.  8,  1896, 
pag-e  2,  cop_Y  in  General  Post  Office  Department: 

•‘The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  whole  American  people  seems 
to  be  that  no  more  public-spirited  competition  was  ever  orsran- 
ized  than  the  Wedderburn  Prize  Patent  Contests.  Though  it 
is  onp-  a few  months  since  these  competitions,  with  their  hand- 
some award  of  SISO.  for  the  best  and  simplest  invention  submit- 
ted to  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  the  Roll  of  Honor  contain- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  have  devised  meritorious  inven- 
tions, were  instituted,  there  is  hardl.v  a land  under  the  sun 
where  they  are  not  now  well  known,  and  the  monthly  contests 
have  been  marked  b.v  the  generous  rivalry  of  inventors  repre- 
senting everj-  state  in  the  Union  and  many  from  far  across  the 
sea. 

>is  5?:  « sf: 

In  no  case  does  the  invention  become  the  propertv  of  the  Wed- 
derburn Co.  The  prize  winner,  as  well  as  all  other  competi- 
tors, is  still  the  owner  of  his  invention,  and  armed  with  the 
prestige  which  he  has  won  as  the  successful  competitor  in  these 
now  notable  contests,  he  can  confidently  seek  either  a manu- 
facturer, a purchaser  or  a partner,  pointing  with  confidence  to 
the  fact  that  his  device  has  alread.v  been  chosen  by  a compe- 
tent board  of  experts  from  among  the  large  number  entered  in 
these  monthly  competitions  for  an  award  that  amounts  to  a cer- 
tificate of  the  highest  merit." 

( Co7itinued  07t  page  loo.) 
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The  American  bicycle  has  became  so  popular  in 
Germany  that  an  effort  is  being-  made  by  the  Bund 
of  German  Industries  to  secure  higher  duties  on  the 
imported  American  product. 

An  American  has  secured  the  contract  for  the 
first  steel  frame  sky  scraper  to  be  erected  in  Japan. 
It  is  believed  that  this  style  of  building  architec- 
ture will  become  popular  in  a countri'  frequently 
shaken  by  seismic  disturbances. 

The  large  cables  of  the  famous  Niagara  Falls 
suspension  bridge  are  being  taken  down,  strand  by 
strand,  and  cut  into  JO- foot  lengths.  The  Hamil- 
ton Iron  Works  will  work  it  up  into  nails.  This  is 
indeed  a curious  transformation  of  an  old  land- 
mark.   

The  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  factories  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  is  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  recent  legislature  that  will  meet  with 
hearty  approval  everywhere.  It  places  that  state 
in  the  front  rank  of  progressive  industrial  com- 
munities.   

Ten  years  ago  this  month  the  first  electric  rail- 
way was  put  into  operation—  that  is  the  first  that 
was  commercially  satisfactory — at  Kichmond,  Va. 
It  is  now  so  universal  and  extensive  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  its  historj'  does  not  extend  over  a 
greater  period. 

Nicoi.a  Tese-I  expects,  through  the  use  of  his 
machines,  not  only  to  send  messages  to  any  part  of 
the  earth  without  the  use  of  wires  but  to  transmit 
power  as  well.  Educated  to  expect  much  from  Mr. 
Tesla,  the  public  will  hardly  accept  this  prophesy 
without  some  doubt. 

The  French  are  far  ahead  of  other  nations  in  the 
use  of  automobile  cabs.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
2,000  of  various  designs  are  now  in  use  in  Paris — 
500  having  been  added  this  month.  The  experi- 
mental stage  has  been  passed,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  horseless  carriage  is  assured. 

Machines  for  the  transmission  of  messages  long 
distances  without  the  use  of  wires  or  other  connec- 
tion save  “mother  earth”  are  now  reported  to  be  a 
success  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Nikola  Tesla. 
He  claims  to  have  already  succeeded  in  sending 
signals  a distance  of  over  twenty  miles.  Great  as 
this  achievement  may  be  it  will  hardly  cause  sur- 
prise, so  accustomed  are  the  people  of  this  age  to 
the  unfolding  great  secrects  and  the  discovery  of 
gigantic  scientific  phenomena. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  convicts 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  competition  with  free 
labor  has  worked  admirably  and  the  predicted 


demoralizing  effect  of  idleness  has  not  materialized. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  death  and  sick  rate  and 
per  centage  of  insane  persons  was  much  greater 
when  the  heartless  contractor  had  charge  of  the 
convicts  than  under  the  present  humane  system 
which  does  not  interfere  or  compete  with  honest 
toil. 

The  great  jubilee  in  honor  of  England’s  queen 
emphasizes,  or  rather  bring-s  to  mind  the  wonder- 
ful advancement  in  science  and  invention  during 
the  three  score  years  of  Victoria's  successful  reign. 
A correspondent  who  viewed  the  recent  great  navel 
display  on  the  waters  of  the  Solent,  retrospective!)' 
says  that  when  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  the 
'“walls  of  England”  were  wooden.  And  what  was 
true  of  the  conditions  in  England  apjilies  with  sim- 
ilar and  equal  force  to  other  nations.  There  were 
no  steel  battleships,  no  iron  cruisers,  no  triple  ex- 
pansion engines,  no  steam  in  use  in  war  vessels,  no 
search  lights,  no  electricity  in  the  service  of  man, 
no  great  or  quick-firing  guns,  no  torpedoes.  The 
lights  aboard  were  still  lit  with  flint  and  steel  and 
were  no  more  brilliant  than  whale  oil  could  make 
them:  the  guns  were  still  fired  with  a slow  match; 
tile  three-decker  was  still  the  model  of  all  that  was 
worthy  in  naval  architecture,  and  tonag-e  was  reck- 
oned within  such  modest  limits  that  a vessel  of 
more  than  3,000  was  looked  ujion  as  a marine  won- 
der. Never  before  has  a soverign  seen  such  changes 
in  the  bulwarks  of  empire  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  <_jueen  Victoria.  At  Spithead  were  assembled 
the  latest  triumphs  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
triumphs  of  workers  in  iron  and  steel  and  metals, 
triumphs  of  inventors,  triumphs  of  chemists  and 
the  giants  of  the  laboratory,  triumphs  of  the  ship 
builder,  the  engineer  and  the  artisan,  triumphs  of 
the  genius  of  a great  nation. 

Since  the  circulation  of  the  June  issue,  the  In- 
ventive Age  has  received  hundreds  of  letters  of 
enquiry  regarding  the  practices  of  patent  attor- 
neys and  jiatent  agents  and  the  exjieriences  of 
some  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  patent  shark  are  extremely  pathetic. 
It  is  astonishing  how  credulous  and  simple-minded 
some  inventors  become  upon  receijit  of  the  honeyed 
letters  and  tempting  propositions  from  jiatent 
agents.  And  usually  those  who  can  the  least  afford 
it  are  the  ones  who  bite  the  shark’s  bait.  One 
case,  particularly  .sad,  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Age,  wherein  a poor  inventor  was  induced  to 
yiart  with  $105  all  told;  and  to  raise  this  sum  neces- 
sitated the  hypothecating  of  all  his  jiroperty.  But 
the  “great  value”  of  his  two  inventions  had  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  patent  agent  and  as  “all  would 
come  back  soon  with  interest”  he  was  impelled  to 
run  the  risk.  He  was  told  that  his  inventions  had 
“great  merit”  But  the  inventor  is  still  looking  for 
the  patent  that  never  came.  The  examiners  in  the 
jiatent  office  found  that  both  inventions  had  long 
ago  been  anticipated.  It  is  to  correct  such  abuses 
as  this,  that  a change  in  the  jiatent  office  regula- 
tions is  contemplated  and  urg^ed  by  the  reputable 
patent  attorneys  of  the  country. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a copy  of  “Man- 
ual on  Patented  Inventions,”  by  Martin  L.  Ware, 
of  Utica,  Neiv  York.  It  is  a most  interesting  treatise 
on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  to  insure  success  to 
the  inventor.  It  also  contains  a summary  of  the 
patent  laws  of  Canada  and  foreign  countries  and 
comments  on  the  practices  of  that  grand  army  of 
parasites  on  inventors  who  advertise  themselves 
as  patent  agents  or  brokers.  The  author  of  this 
little  work  offers  about  the  most  substantial  advice 
to  inventors  in  relation  to  patents  and  the  promo- 
tion and  sale  thereof  of  any  writer  upon  the  subject, 
and  liberal  quatotions  from  articlesappearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  Uie  Inventive  Age 
indicates  a high  appreciation  of  this  journal’s 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  American  inventor. 

A brE-IK  has  come  in  the  price  of  high  grade  bi- 
cycles, the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  taking 
the  lead — reducing  the  price  of  the  famous,  “Colum- 
bia” from  flOO  toS75.  It  is  likely  other  “firms  will 


follow  and  a general  reduction  in  the  price  of  cycles 
amounting  to  20  to  30  per  cent  may  be  looked  for. 
The  perfection  of  automatic  machinery  for  making 
many  of  the  parts  of  the  modern  “bike”  accounts 
in  a measure  for  the  reduction,  but  a surplus  of 
wheels  in  the  market  is  the  main  cause. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
perfected  jilans  for  the  establishment  of  an  exhibi- 
tion warehouse  for  the  display  of  samples  of  Ameri- 
can manufactured  goods  in  the  city  of  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  Mr.  Rudolf  Kolge,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Venezuela,  where  he  spent  several  months  in 
making  preliminary  arrangements,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  organization  of  this  enterprise,  and  a consider- 
able jiortion  of  the  space  has  already  been  engaged 
by  prominent  manufacturers.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  association  to  establish  similar  institutions  in 
other  important  foreign  trade  centers  in  South 
America  and  the  Orient.  The  charges  for  space 
are  reasonable  and  the  benefits  to  the  American 
manufacturer  must  be  great. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  given  counsel 
for  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  until  July  21,  in  which 
to  complete  his  presentation  of  the  defense  in  the 
matter  of  the  charges  of  misconduct  against  said 
firm.  While  it  is  not  customary  for  the  Patent 
Office  to  give  so  much  time  to  persons  against  whom 
charges  are  brouglit,  the  professional  engagements 
of  Judge  Wilson,  Wedderburn’s  counsel,  seemed  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  presenting  his  ar- 
gument earlier  than  the  date  named.  In  the  mean- 
time however  Wedderburn  is  permitted  to  continue 
the  practices  which  are  complained  of  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  to  so  arrange  his  business  that  he 
will  suffer  no  pecuniary  loss  in  case  of  final  dis- 
barment. 

The  wonderful  increase  in  the  export  trade  of 
Germany  and  the  rapid  g-rowth  of  the  various 
manufacturing  industries  has  been  commented 
upon  by  all  writers  on  industrial  matters  and 
formed  the  topic  for  many  consular  reports.  In  no 
line  has  the  jn'ogress  been  more  marked  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  needles.  Last  year  the  Germans 
exported  2,800,000  pounds  of  these  small  but  indis- 
pensable articles,  against  1,800,000  pounds  in  1895. 
Tlie  best  market  for  these  goods  has  been  in  the 
Orient,  China  taking  over  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
export  of  1896. 

The  Inventive  Age  g'ives,  in  this  issue,  an  im- 
partial review  of  the  Wedderburn  case — the  find- 
ings of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  investig-ate  the  methods  of  the 
firm  and  the  answer  of  John  Wedderburn  and  John 
Wedderburn  A Co.  thereto.  The  next  issue  will 
contain  further  information  regarding  this  cele- 
brated case.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Age  is 
but  fl  for  a whole  year. 

Work  on  construction  of  the  buildings  for  the 
forthcoming  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Omaha,  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  day. 
The  five  main  buildings  will  cost  about  $100,000 
each.  

The  W.  J.  Johnston  Company,  Limited,  publishers 
of  the  Electrical  World,  New  York,  will  dissolve, 
simply  as  a matter  of  business  convenience.  The 
corporation  has  been  very  successful. 

While  you  are  thinking  about  it  send  $1  for  the 
Inventive  Age  one  year. 

With  the  July  number  “Brick”  enters  upon  its 
fourth  year  of  existence,  easily  ranking  all  other 
technical  journals  of  its  class.  It  is  astonishing 
how'  much  of  interest  may  be  written  about  brick — 
as  exemplified  in  this  publication 


In  a recently  patented  shaving  brush  a flexible 
bulb  is  placed  inside  an  aperture  in  the  handle  to  be 
filled  with  water  or  liquid  soap,  with  a tube  extend- 
ing out  to  the  bristles  to  wet  them  for  use. 


To  keep  the  tongues  of  shoes  from  slipping  down 
while  on  the  wearers’  feet,  eyelets  are  placed  in  the 
upper  ends  through  which  the  lacings  pass  before 
they  are  tied. 
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The  Recent  Revision  of  the  Rules  of  Practice. 

By  Walter  F.  Rogers. 

The  rules  of  practice  in  the  United  States  patent 
office  were  revised  June  i8, 1897,  and  the  new  edition  is 
now  out  with  the  familiar  old  color  and  up  to  a certain 
point  the  familiar  old  numbers  and  without  the  fam- 
ous “six  months’’  and  “fiveyears”  rules.  The  fif- 
teenth revised  edition  is  a restoration  of  the  revised 
edition  of  April  i,  1S92,  except  that  rules  181-194,  inclu- 
sive, relating  to  extensions,  and  rules  223  and  228  have 
been  omitted.  A number  of  recent  amendments  have 
been  accepted  and  several  amendments  appear  for 
the  first  time. 

The  fourteenth  revised  editou  was  the  magmcs  opus 
of  ex-Commissioner  Seymour.  By  that  edition  the 
rules  were  substantially  re-written,  reduced  in  num- 
ber to  88,  and  rearranged,  and  the  forms  -evised 
throughout. 

That  edition  was  issued  February  9,  1897,  near  the 
end  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  term  and  about  three  weeks 
before  the  incomiug  of  the  new  administration. 

Before  that  edition  was  published  the  purposes  of 
the  revisor  became  known  to  the  Washington  Patent 
Law  Association.  The  association  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  appointed,  a committee  which 
procured  a copy  of  the  proposed  changes  and  having 
carefully  considered  the  matter  made  a report  to  the 
association  strongly  adverse  to  any  radical  revision. 
The  Association  thereupon  requested  Mr.  Sey- 
mour to  delay  the  issuance  of  the  new  edition  and 
finally  urged  him  to  retain  as  much  of  the  old  form 
as  possible  making  only  such  changes  as  were  neces- 
sary. The  Association  argued  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter even  to  keep  the  old  numbers  and  certainly  wiser 
to  retain  the  substance  of  what  was  good  rather  than 
to  make  so  radical  a revision  of  a set  of  rules  which 
had  grown  through  many  years  of  practice. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  revision  be  submit- 
ted to  the  incomiug  commissioner  for  consideration, 
as  he  would  have  the  task  of  interpreting  the  new 
rules,  and  of  disposing  of  the  mass  of  petitions  and 
appeals  any  such  change  must  occasion. 

It  was  admitted  that  many  minor  amendments  and 
some  radical  ones  might  be  made  with  advantage, 
and  to  meet  these  requirements  the  committee  of  the 
association  went  over  the  rules  carefully  and  finally 
presented  a report  which  was  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Seymour.  The  report  accepted  man}’ 
of  Mr.  Seymour’s  suggestions,  and  recommended 
other  changes;  but  requested  that  the  rules  be  amended 
upon  the  basis  of  the  thirteenth  edition,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  a violent  transition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discusion  the  revision  of  Feb.  9, 
1897  was  printed  in  the  Gazette. 

Mr.  Seymour’s  successor  was  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Butterworth,  a former  commissioner,  and  a uiau  of 
wide  experience  in  the  pra'ctice  of  patent  law. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat  than  he  was  flooded 
with  the  anticipated  appeals  and  petitions  and  every 
week  saw  some  change  in  the  rules. 

The  association  renewed  its  recommendations  to 
the  present  comiuissiouer,  who  went  into  the  whole 
subject  with  Assistant  Commissioner  Greely.  The 
result  was  the  abolition  of  the  edition  of  February  9, 
1897,  and  the  return  to  the  thirteenth  edition  with 
certain  necessary  amendments. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  made  by  the  new 
rules  of  June  iS,  1897,  is  the  omission  of  the  famous 
“six  mouths”  and  “five  years”  rules,  the  rules  which 
required  amendment  within  six  mouths  under  penalty 
of  final  action  by  the  examiner  set  the  limit  of  appeal 
at  six  months  and  made  a five  years  prosecution  a 
“statutory  bar.” 

It  was  the  general  opinion  among  patent  lawyers 
that  there  was  no  legal  foundation  for  rejecting  an 
application  because  of  delay  in  its  prosecution,  and 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Microphone  case  left  this  rule  without  any 
support. 

The  six  mouths  rules  (65  and  134,  or  28  and  63  of 
Feb.  9,  1897)  on  the  contrary  were  generally  thought 
to  have  a fair  foundation  in  the  statutes  and  the  trend 
of  decisions,  such  as  Hein  v.  Puugs,  770  G.,  1600,  by 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  had 
the  effect  of  strengthening  these  rules. 

There  cau  be  no  question  but  that  some  means  was 
needed  to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  occasional  cases, 
few  in  proportion  and  yet  large  in  the  aggregate, 
which  were  permitted  to  encumber  the  files  of  the 
office.  The  rules  seem  to  have  been  of  some  advan- 
tage but  since  the  adoption  by  congress  of  the  public 
act  No.  133,  prepared  by  the  association,  which  makes 
one  year  the  term  of  abandonment,  the  rules  are  not 
as  important  as  they  might  have  been  under  the 
two  years  statute.  This  fact  coupled  with  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  the  rules  were  not  firmly  fixed  on  a 
precise  statute  and  the  fact  that  in  the  great  mass  of 
work  before  the  office  no  decided  advantage  had  ap- 
peared from  the  operation  of  the  rules  led  to  the 
omission  of  the  rules  from  the  new  set, 

Mr.  Seymour’s  rule  64,  (25  of  Feb,  9,  1897)  practi- 


cally promulgated  in  1894,  has  been  retained  with  an 
amendment  requiring  corrections  to  be  made  before 
appeal.  This  is  the  rule  which  wisely  provides  for 
treating  the  merits  throughout  and  insisting  upon 
matters  of  form  only  at  the  last. 

Rule  n6  goes  back  to  the  old  aute-Simonds  days. 
This  rule  now  fixes  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him  who 
files  his  complete  application  last.  There  is  perhaps 
no  single  rule  which  has  been  the  subject  of  more  dis- 
cussion or  more  diverse  opinions  than  this  rule. 

In  its  1887  form,  as  rule  iii,  it  was  as  it  is  now. 
Mr.  vSimouds  had  before  him  the  case  of  Van  De  Poele 
v.  Daft,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  had  made  a 
divisional  application  which  was  not  properly  .=uch. 
The  mistake  was  that  of  the  Primary  Examiner,  and 
the  remedy  was  clear;  but  Mr.  Simonds  made  this 
original  departure  in  a matter  of  substance  the  rea- 
son for  a change  in  fixing  the  burden  of  proof.  He 
who  last  claimed  was  to  have  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  him.  The  idea  was  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  a claim  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  and  that  the  presumption  must  be  that  be- 
cause he  did  not  claim  originally  he  was  not  e.x- 
originally  the  inventor.  There  never  was,  perhaps, 
in  all  the  discussion  of  the  rules  a proposition  based 
so  entirely  upon  a theory,  and  so  entirely  neglectful 
of  the  primary  features  of  an  interfereuce,  and  of  the 
weight  of  prima  facie  evidence  attaching  to  a complete 
description  auddrawuug.  Mr.  Seymour  for  over  three 
years  maintained  Mr.  Simonds’s  views,  and  went  even 
further  in  Edison  v.  Ball  and  other  decision.s;  but  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone  and  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  decisions,  he,  having  changed  his  mind, 
courageously  changed,  the  rule  to  its  present  form  in 
his  February,  1897  revision.  Since  it  is  simply  a rule 
of  procedure  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  all  the  briefs  and  arguments  that  have 
been  occasioned  by  its  amendment  it  ought  now, 
w'hatever  view  anyone  may  take  of  it,  stand  for  all 
time  in  its  original  form. 

Since  Duncan  v.  Westhinghouse,  660, G.,  1005,  it  has 
been  the  settled  rule  to  hear  all  questions  iiiter  bartes 
where  more  than  one  party  is  in  any  way  involved  in 
the  result.  This  now  attaches  by  the  rules  to  all  mo- 
tions for  dissolution  and  in  effect  to  the  consideration 
of  new'  references  and  the  addition  of  new  parties. 
In  the  latter  the  Examiner  of  Interferences  is  given  a 
wider  authority  than  before  and  his  decision  as  to 
the  time  of  adding  a new  party,  in  rule  129,  is  made 
final. 

In  the  matter  of  taking  testimony,  in  rule  156,  a 
w’elcome  clause  has  been  added  to  the  effect  that 
“either  party  may  require  that  testimony  may  be 
taken  steuographically,  unless  for  sufficient  cause  the 
commissioner  shall  direct  otherwise.”  The  word 
“steuographically”  will  perhaps  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  It  is  the  general  custom  now  to  have 
the  testimony  taken  directly  by  a typewriter.  With  an 
expert  operator  and  with  the  ordinary  witness  but 
little  time  is  lost  and  the  method  is  accompanied  with 
the  great  advantage  of  having  constantly  ready  all 
the  testimony  that  has  been  taken  in  such  form  that 
the  counsel  can  read  it  and  in  such  form  that  there  is 
no  room  for  discussion  over  the  mistakes  of  the 
stenographer.  Whateve-r  mistakes  are  made  cau  at 
once  be  corrected. 

There  is  a new  provision  in  the  matter  of  briefs. 
By  rule  163  in  contested  cases  briefs  must  be  filed 
three  days  before  the  hearing,  while  in  appeals  in  in- 
terfereuce cases,  and  presumably  in  all  contested 
cases  the  appellant  is  required  to  file  five  days  before 
the  hearing,  and  the  appellee  one  day.  The  abol- 
ished rule  of  February  1897,  gave  this  advantage  to 
the  senior  party. 

It  has  been  thought,  upon  consideration,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  senior  and  junior  parties 
that  calls  for  this  advantage,  and  the  rule  is  an  im- 
provement. It  still  lacks  effectiveness  in  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  serving  a brief  by  the  appellant  upon 
the  appellee  five  days  before  the  hearing  and  by  the 
appellant  one  day  before  the  hearing. 

All  the  rules  in  regard  to  proceedings  in  extensions 
have  been  stricken  out  as  practically  obsolete. 

The  former  rule  221  of  1892,  now  rule  207,  is 
designed  to  remedy  a peculiar  omission  in  the  former 
rules.  A recent  case  in  the  patent  office  developed 
through  a motion  in  an  interference  cause  that  an 
applicant  had  bought  a certificate  of  deposit  and  kept 
it  in  his  pocket  for  three  years  before  sending  it  on  to 
the  office.  His  application  had  been  duly  marked 
“forfeited”  and  then  stamped  “abandoned,”  but 
when  he  forwarded  his  certificate  of  deposit  it  was 
decided  that  the  three  years’  interval  did  not  affect 
his  rights.  He  had  paid  the  allowance  fee  within  the 
designated  time  and  no  time  was  set  by  the  rules  in 
which  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  office. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  changes  in 
the  rules  is  that  made  in  rule  17  regarding  attorneys. 

This  rule  is  based  upon  the  recommendation  of 
The  Washington  Patent  I^aw  Association  which  after 
elaborate  consideration  and  discussion  forwarded  a 
letter  to  Commissioner  Butterw'orth  dealing  with  the 
question  of  admission  and  disbarment  of  attorneys. 
The  rule  w'hich  is  iu  substantially  the  language  of 
the  Association  states  that: 

An  applicant  may  be  represented  by — 

(a)  Any  person  who  at  the  date  of  approval  of  this 


rule  is  in  good  standing  as  a practitioner  before  the 
patent  office; 

(b)  Any  attorney  at  law  in  good  standing  in  any 
court  of  record  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories  thereof; 

(c)  Any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  shall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of  patents 
that  he  is  duly  qualified  to  act  as  attorney  in  the 
prosecution  of  cases  before  the  office. 

The  rules  do  not  include  the  recommendation  of 
the  association  as  to  the  precise  definition  of  the  term 
“gross  misconduct”  of  the  statute.  It  is  undeistood 
that  that  feature  is  still  under  consideration  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  rule  is  intended 
as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  adoption  of  a compre- 
hensive rule  governing  practice  before  the  office.  Cer- 
tain proceedings  now  on  in  the  office  have  given 
point  to  the  recommendations  of  the  association. 

The  new  law  which  is  to  take  effect  January  i,  1S9S, 
will  require  certain  changes  in  the  present  rules. 
There  are  still  some  points  iu  which  the  rules  might 
be  amended  to  advantage;  but  the  profession  has  no- 
thing but  congratulations  for  the  careful  conserva- 
tive and  wise  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
treated  by  the  present  administration. 

A long  familiarity  with  a set  of  rules,  the  great 
convenience  of  having  all  the  mass  of  notes  and  the 
e.xperience  of  past  practice  apply  notwithstanding 
the  changes  from  time  to  time,  and  the  benfits  of  hav- 
ing a set  of  rules  fitting  into  the  experience  and  sys- 
tem of  the  many  rather  than  a set  presenting  the 
theories  of  the  few:  these  and  other  considerations 
make  the  return  to  the  old  rules,  the  old  numbers, 
and  the  old  practice  a welcome  reversal. 


Sixty  Years  of  American  Progress. 

One  of  the  grandest  and  most  sig-nifiicant  pageants 
of  history — ancient  or  modern — has  just  passed  out 
of  sig'ht.  The  w’hole  world  has  looked  on  and  won- 
dered, and  no  man  not  blind  to  what  is  sublime  in 
history  and  conspicuous  in  its  developments  can 
honestly  begrudge  the  honor  done  to  an  aged  sover- 
eign who  in  her  personal  character  is  above  re- 
proach and  as  a w’oman  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  of  empires  has  -won  the  respect  of  her  ene- 
mies, atid  the  honest  regards  of  millions  who  under 
other  flags  and  other  political  systems,  have  no 
allegiance  but  that  of  loyalty  to  what  is  pure,  vir- 
tuous and  w'omanly.  So  much  for  a noble  lady  and 
a good  woman.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  sixty  years  just  closed.  It 
has  been  a golden  era  in  the  history  of  education, 
enterprise,  invention,  and  all  that  pertains  to  civili- 
zation. By  universal  consent  it  is  know'ii  as  the 
Victorian  era.  As  such  it  rvill  remain  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  History.  But  while  not  detracting  from 
the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion,  nor  beg'rudging 
w'hatever  of  fame  or  honor  may  rightfully  belong 
to  it,  a retrospect  of  -what  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  democracy  of  the  Western  hemisphere 
ought  to  be  a matter  both  of  pride  and  gratitude  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  but  twenty-five  stars  on  the  national 
flag'.  The  roll  call  of  population  was  but  14,963,000, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  placed  at  S5,000,- 
000,000.  The  total  capital  of  the  banks  was  8290,- 
722,091,  and  the  amount  of  dejxisits  $127,397,185. 
The  United  States  had  but  11,767  post  offices,  and 
the  total  value  of  American  manufactured  products 
was  lest  than  five  hundred  millions.  Our  railway 
mileage  was  but  1497  miles,  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi spread  a vast  wilderness  of  solitudes,  in 
which  the  bison  divided  territory  with  the  savage 
and  the  pioneer.  Today  we  have  a panorama  of 
cites  and  states,  a broad,  bright  band  g'irdling  the 
hemisphere  with  steel  rails  and  peopling-  it  with 
orchards,  fields,  mills  and  homes.  In  literature  and 
science,  in  invention  and  discovery,  xAmerican 
genius  has  made  its  bright  mark  in  these  sixty- 
years.  We  have  given  the  world  the  telephone  and 
telegraph,  the  submarine  cable,  the  iron  ship,  and 
the  electric  car.  In  all  things  that  go  to  the  making 
up  of  a great  nation  with  a proud  leadership  in 
civilization  and  destiny,  the  American  people  in 
these  sixty  years  have  risen  to  a pinnacle  of  great- 
ness that  commands  the  respect  of  the  world.  The 
triumphs  of  democracy  with  its  throneless  govern- 
ment are  not  a whit  behind  those  of  the  crowned 
democracy  on  the  other  side.  In  giving  credit  to 
the  latter,  let  us  not  forget  the  honor  due  to  the 
other. — Age  of  Steel. 


President  McKinley  has  refused  the  French  Tele- 
graph Cable  Company  permission  to  land  its  lines 
on  Cape  Cod  or  any  other  part  of  the  New  England 
coast  on  the  ground  that  similar  requests  made  be- 
fore by  other  companies  for  like  privileges  have 
been  refused  by  the  government. 


When  writing'  to  advertisers  please  refer  to  the  Ixventive 
Age;  it  will  operate  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  reader 
and  publisher. 
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BUSINESS  METHODS  OF  WEDDERBURN. 

( Contimted  from  first  page.) 


The  award  of  the  cash  prize  and  silver  medals  ap- 
pears to  be  made  reg-ardless  of  ain-  action  on  the 
case  by  the  Patent  Office  and  before  it  has  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  there  is  any  patentable  nov- 
elty in  the  case.  The  award  is  often  made  before 
the  case  is  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  and  a favorable 
award  is  frecpiently  made  in  a case  that  contains 
not  a scintilla  of  patentability.  In  the  case  of  J. 
Edgar  Tuttle,  pajiers  filled  by  Wm.  Small,  a silver 
mecbil  was  awarded  prior  to  tiling  the  a]iplication, 
and  no  patentability  is  found  in  the  case.  The 
facts  are  the  same  in  the  case  of  Joe  Steadman, 
(envelope  case),  see  letter  of  ( )ct.  28,  18‘H),  cojiy  an- 
nexed. Ill  the  case  of  Silas  Purdj',  a medal  was 
awarded  soon  after  filing  the  application  and  it  ap- 
pears that  no  patentability  exists  in  the  case.  See 
letters  of  May  .5,  18<)6.  and'  IMay  21,  1806,  copies  an- 
nexed. The  jiractice  of  awarding  prizes  and  med- 
als regardless  of  the  patentability  of  the  honored 
device,  appears  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception . 

The  advertisements  of  John  Wedderburn  iv  Co., 
and  of  the  National  Recorder,  lay  special  stress 
upon  the  ability  of  their  employes,  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  searches  made  by  them,  and.  in  general, 
the  high  grade  of  service  rendered  their  clients. 
The  following  extracts  are  given  as  illustrations  : 

"The  search  whicli  the  Kecorcler  will  make  for  voii  will  be 
conducted  bv  the  hiprliest  cla.ss  experts  in  the  business,  aud  by 
a special  arraurreuient  with  ISIessrs,  John  Wedderburu  A:  Co., 
your  device  will  be  entered  in  the  regular  uioutlily  coiU]ietitiou 
()f  that  firm  for  the  handsome  prize  of  S150  and  the  beautiful 
silver  trophies  uhicli  this  enteritrisius,''  firm  is  offerintr  to  stim- 
ulate inventive  jfenius."  (The  National  Recttrder  of  Sejit.  a, 
l.S'tti,  p.  3.i 

"We  have  a corps  of  jtatent  experts  tnich  skilled  in  his  partic- 
ular branch:  every  case  receives  the  best  possible  attention  and 
is  ])romptly  luiadled  :vnd  skillfullr'  prosecuted.  We^ive  the 
hiffhest  trrade  of  service.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  secure  pat- 
ents, but  broad  patents,  patents  which  have  commercial  value. 
Our  hiyh  reputation  and  commercial  prosperity  depend  solely 
on  the  character  of  our  work."  Wedderburu  A:  Co's,  pamtihlet 
"How  to  Get  a I’atent,”  paye  S,  exhibit  in  complaint  of  Laura 
A.  Peck.) 

“The  report  by  John  Wedderburu  A:  Co.,  upon  ea<  h search 
will  constitute  a certificate  of  ]iatentabilitv.  and  will  lie  the  best 
possible  evidence  with  which  to  secure  a backer  or  partner,  cir 
Ijurhaser  of  an  invention  as  yet  in  embryo.  One  of  these  certifi- 
cates will  add  hundreds  and  even  Ihousaiulsof  dollars  to  the 
value  of  an  invention  yet  in  its  early  stapes,  and  whether  a 
man  desires  to  dis|iose  of  the  patent  or  keep  it  himself,  he  can- 
not do  a wiser  thiny  than  ascertain  its  patentability  at  the  very 
earliest  moment."  .National  Kecordi*',  Peb.  .S,  hS'iti.  paye  (i. 
Column  ti,  and  Leallet  ".A.  A'ew  Departure."  copy  attached.) 

Reference  to  tliese  laudatory  extract.s  will  be 
hereafter  made  in  connection  with  the  remarks  as 
to  the  method  of  business  and  character  of  work  of 
said  firm. 

WKTIIOI)  OF  DOING  BI  SINE.S.S. 

All  powers  of  attorney,  with  two  e.xce^rtions,  are 
in  the  name  of  John  Wedderburu,  the  e.xceiitions 
being  in  the  name  of  Wedderburu  A Co.  In  the 
period  between  March  3,  186.3  and  March  3.  1867, 
John  Wedderburu  fiiled  in  the  ])atent  oftice,  3763 
applications.  ( »f  these  the  e.xaminers  gave  as  their 
cipinion  that  1812  contain  no  patentable  subject- 
matter.  Within  the  same  period  said  John  Wedder- 
burn  filed  numerous  groups  of  duplicate  applica- 
tions, hereinafter  specifically  referred  to. 

The  general  scheme  followed  by  said  Wedderburu 
ct  Co.,  in  conducting  business  with  their  clients  ap- 
pears clearly  from  the  cases  of  Silas  C.  Purdy,  Otto 
Rucktaeschel,  and  J.  Edgar  Tuttle,  papers  here- 
unto attached.  .iVll  cases  e.xamined  confomed  quite 
closely  to  this  scheme  in  its  iiuiin  features,  which 
are  as  follows:  The  inventor  answering  one  of 
Wedderburu  A Co's.,  advertisements  usually  sends 
a model  or  letter  of  inquiry.  In  reply  a letter  is 
sent  by  Wedderburn  & Co.,  which  varies  somewhat 
in  detail  to  suit  a particular  case,  but  the  general 
tone  of  which  has  much  of  .sameness  in  the  manj^ 
cases  examined.  Fair  samples  of  these  lirst  letters 
are  that  of  of  Otto  Rucktaeschel,  of  -Vpril  27,  1866, 
that  to  Joe  Steadman,  of  July  1,  1896,  and  that  to 
Silas  C.  Purdy,  of  April  2,  1866.  The  main  features 
of  these  first  letters  open  to  criticism,  is  the  in- 
formation that  the  client’s  invention  “is  certainly 
of  a patentable  nature,’’  and  that  “the  total  cost  of 
preparing,  filing  and  prosecuting  an  application,  is 
S40.’’  The  first  statement  is  made  prior  to  any 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  art  and  the  second 
statement  leaves  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
those  unfamiliar  with  patent  office  procedure  that 
the  S40  covers  the  total  cost  of  procuring  a patent. 

The  wording  of  this  part  of  the  letter  is  very  in- 
genious. Furthermore  said  Wedderburn  actually 
receives  $50  before  filing  the  application,  $5 
preliminary  examination  fee,  $20  to  cover  first 
government  fee  of  $15,  and  $5  the  cost  of  one  sheet 
of  drawings,  and  $25,  his  fee  for  preparing  and  pros- 
ecuting the  case.  See  letters  to  Purdv,  April  11, 
1896,  April  20,  1896,  April  24,  1896,  and  'May  5,  1896. 

The  final  fee  of  $20  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  letters  of  any  case  examined. 

If  no  response  from  the  client  is  received  to  this 
first  letter  another  letter  is  written.  See  undated 
letter  to  Rucktaeschel. 

Upon  receiving  the  fee  for  the  preliminary  search, 
a second. letter  is  written  the  clients,  fair  samples 


of  which  are  letters  to  Tuttle,  June  22,  1896,  to 
Purdy,  April  11,  1896,  and  to  Rucktaeschel,  June  13, 
1866.  In  this  second  letter  the  clients  are  usually — 
not  always — advised,  that  Wedderburn  & Co.,  “have 
made  a tliorough  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
patent  office  and  fail  to  find  any  reference  approach- 
ing j'our  invention  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  3’Gu 
from  securing  a patent.’’  In  each  of  two  cases  ex- 
amined the  client  was  advised  that  a certain  patent 
cited  was  thought  to  anticipate  the  invention  sub- 
mitted, but  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  devise 
certain  charges,  as  often  in  the  experience  of  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  clients  had  thus  been  enabled 
to  secure  valualile  jiatents.  See  letter  to  Hawkins, 
March  18,  1897,  Ea  Shell,  March  13,  1867,  in  general 
])Ost  office  department.  These  second  letters  gener- 
allj’  state  that  “there  is  no  doubt  that  3'our  inven- 
tion is  a verv  valuable  one,”  etc.,  and  that  “as  soon 
as  the  application  issafeH;  filed — and  3’ou  are  secure 
from  anticipation  1)3'  an3'  other  inventor,  we  will  at 
once  proceed  to  find  a purchaser,  should  3'ou  desire 
us  to  sell  the  jiatent.’’  The  first  statement  is  made 
in  cases  that  are  found  to  ])ossess  not  a 
particle  of  patentable  novelty,  and  the  second 
statement  is  calculated  to  conve3’  the  idea  that  the 
mere  tiling  of  an  ajijjlication  establishes  the  appli- 
cant's right  to  a jiateut.  These  second  letters  call 
for  a remittance  of  $2(1  “to  cover  the  first  govern- 
ment fee  of  $15,  and  $5,  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  offi- 
cial drawings.” 

Upon  receiving  the  $20,  application  ]iiipers  are 
sent  the  client  for  execution,  together  with  a third 
letter  calling  for  a remittance  of  $25  “the  balance 
of  fees  due.”  See  letter  to  Purdv  of  April  20  and  24, 
186(i,  and  to  Tuttle,  June  27,  ISO'O.  Upon  receiving 
the  $25  a fourth  letter  is  written  acknowledging-  the 
same  and  stating  that  “the  papers  will  be  promp'13' 
filed,”  etc.  At  an3'  stage  subseipient  to  the  tliird 
letter  suggestions  as  to  the  sale  of  the  invention  or 
patent  and  recommendations  that  foreign  patents 
be  procured,  are  made.  See  letter  to  James  Slater, 
Eeb.  25,  1896.  copy  annexed.  Also  at  some  stage 
subse<[uent  to  the  remittance  of  the  J5  preliminary 
examination  fee  the  client  is  advised  “that  the 
board  of  awards  has  selected  vour  invention  for 
sjiecial  merit,  and  3'our  name  will  appear  on  our 
roll  of  honor,”  etc.  A sterling  silver  medal  whose 
design  is  regarded  “as  exceedingly  artistic  and 
effective”  is  sent  accompanied  b3'  a U.  S.  Treasurv 
certificate  as  to  its  standard  fineness  See  letters 
to  Rucktaeschel,  JuU'  8,  1896,  to  Purd  v,  ISIay  21,  1896, 
to  Tuttle  July  8,  1896.  This  letter  is  either  accom- 
pained  bv  or  closelv  followed  bv  an  undated  circu- 
lar letter  of  the  National  Recorder,  a sample  of 
which  ma3'  be  seen  in  the  papers  of  each  of  the 
cases  of  Purdv,  Tuttle  and  Rucktaeschel.  This 
letter  offers  to  publish  the  inventor’s  portrait,  and 
a sketch  of  his  life  for  $5,  and  advises  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  invention  for  sale. 

The  g-eneral  scheme  of  doing  business  disaopears 
at  about  this  stage  and  cases  appear  to  be  treated 
differently  according  to  circumstances,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  specific  cases  following-: 

The  record  in  the  case  of  J.  Edgar  Tuttle,  clearU' 
discloses  the  g-eneral  scheme  of  doing  business 
jiracticed  by  John  Wedderburn  A Co.,  and  also  dis- 
closes several  facts  that  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  accompanying  exhibit  in  said  case  may  be 
dig-esied  as  follows: 

June  22.  18%.  Letter  from  John  Wedderburn  A:  Co.  to  Tuttle. 
Thoroug-h  e.xamiiiation  made  and  no  anticipatory  ref- 
erence discovered. 

J line  J7,  1,8%.  Letter  from  John  tVedderbnrn  A:  Co.  lo  Tuttle. 
Receipt  of  fee  acknowledged.  Data  as  to  advertising 
and  sellintr  invention. 

J ulv  7,  180(1.  I.,eUei-  from  John  Wedderburn  A:  Co.  to  Tuttle. 
Return  of  e.xecnted  application  pajier.s  and  fee  of  8J5  (M) 
acknowledged. 

July  8,  1.8%.  Usua'  roll  of  honor  circular.  Usual  "Recorder" 
circular  letter. 

July  18.  18%.  Application  filed  Serial  No.  599,610,  Invention 
Nut  Lock. 

July  21.  1896.  Letter  from  John  Wedderburn  A:  Co,  to  Tuttle. 
Is  much  impressed  with  the  invention. 

Proposes  to  advertise  and  .sell.  Also  advises  as  lo  for- 
eig-n  patents. 

Aug-.  10,  1896.  Claims  rejected. 

Oct.  IS,  1896.  Application  amended. 

Oct.  23,  18%.  Claims  rejected. 

Nov.  16,  1896.  Letter  from  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  to  Tuttle. 
Notice  of  second  adverse  action  by  the  Patent  Office. 
Case  receiving  best  attention.  Advisability  of  taking- 
out  foreign  patents  suggested,  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  at  least.  Terms  stated.  Offer  to  act  as  agent 
in  selling  invention. 

Nov.  24,  1896.  Application  amended. 

Dec.  1,  1896.  Letter  from  John  JVedderburn  & Co,  to  Tuttle. 
Refusal  to  ad  vance  necessary  amount  to  cover  cost  of 
advertising. 

Dec.  8,  1896.  Claims  rejected. 

Jan.  22,  1897.  Letter  to  Patent  Office  from  John  Wedderburn, 
(Argument). 

JCeb.  is,  1897.  Claims  rejected. 

Apr.  10,  1897.  Letter  from  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  to  Tuttle, 
stating  want  of  success  in  securing  patent. 

In  this  case  the  inventor  is  assured  that  no  antic- 
ipatory references  have  been  found,  and  thus 
encouraged  to  prosecute  an  application  for  a patent 
though  even  a cursory  search  would  have  disclosed 
the  references  cited  by  the  examiner,  which  refer- 
ences clearly  negative  the  patentabilitj^  of  the  in- 
vention. Copies  of  these  references  are  annexed 
(Exhibit). 


He  is  urged  to  advertise  and  sell  the  invention, 
and  is  granted  the  usual  “silver  medal.”  The 
National  Recorder  circular  letter  follows  with  its 
advice  to  advertise;  all  this  before  the  application 
for  letters  patent  has  been  filed. 

Within  tliree  days  after  the  application  has  been 
filed  the  inventor  is  told  that  Wedderburn  cS:  Co. 
are  much  impressed  with  the  invention,  and  pro- 
posals are  placed  before  him  as  to  advertising,  sell- 
ing and  securing  foreign  patents. 

Incompetency  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
emplo3'e  who  made  the  preliminary  search  might 
excuse  the  above,  if  this  were  an  isolated  case,  but, 
after  receivitig  the  second  letter  of  rejection  from 
the  jiatent  office,  Wedderburn  & Co.  advise  the  in- 
ventor to  take  out  foreign  patents  in  at  least  Can- 
ada and  Great  Britain,  and  offer  to  act  as  agents  in 
selling  the  invention.  They  do  this  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  patent  office  does  not  consider 
the  invention  patentable,  thus  in  the  capacity  of 
confidential  advisor  suggesting  their  client  should 
pav  them  additional  fees  and  incur  other  exitenses 
where  no  probable  advantage  can  be  derived  by 
him.  Eurtliermore,  in  advising  liim  to  entrust  the 
sale  of  his  unpatentable  itivention  to  them,  they 
encourage  him  to  seek  a sale  for  an  invention  of 
more  than  doubtful  worth,  in  view  of  the  office 
action,  to  a third  partj',  where  actual  sale  would  in 
equity  strongly'  suggest  collusive  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  attorney. 

The  exhibits  in  the  case  of  Silas  C.  Purdy,  over 
and  above  the  gencr.'il  scheme  outlined,  discloses 
the  following  facts  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

In  the  letter  of  May  21,  1896,  Wedderburn  & Co. 
inclose  a proposition  of  the  National  Recorder  as  to 
advertising  the  invention  for  sale,  which  proposition 
they  recommend  Purdy  to  accept.  This  shows  that 
Wedderburn  A Co.  and  the  National  Recorder  work 
together  for  a common  end. 

The  letter  of  Purdv  to  Edson  Brothers,  has  the 
following-  statement  g-oing-  to  show  that  the  prac- 
tices of  Wedderburn  A Co.  bring  the  pate nt  office 
into  bad  repute  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  deem 
themselves  defrauded  by  said  Wedderburn  A Co.; 
“ I do  not  think  tluit  government  ought  to  take  the 
government  fees  and  not  grant  a jtatent  it  looks 
like  a ring,”  etc. 

The  case  of  Laura  A.  I’eck,  in  which  a complaint 
has  been  filed,  record  herewith,  discloses  the  follow-- 
ing  special  facts ; 

Nov.  6,  1866,  Wedderburn  A Co.  wrote  Miss  Peck; 
“We  have  made  a tliorough  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  patent  office  and  fail  to  find  any  refer- 
ence approaching-  your  invention  sufficiently  near 
to  prevent  y-oit  from  securing-  a jiatent  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  your  invention  is  a very  valuable 
one,”  etc.  Nov.  26,  1896,  Wedderburn  A Co.  call  for 
further  description  and  sketches  of  the  invention  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  prepare  the  specification. 
Such  a reiiuest  after  reporting  that  a thorough  ex- 
amination failed  to  disclose  an  anticipation  and  that 
the  invention  was  a valuable  one,  certainly  casts 
suspicion  upon  the  intelligence  and  skill  employed 
in  conducting  the.  iireliminary  search  and  the  relia- 
bility of  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  tlie  value  of  the 
invention. 

Dec.  22,  1896,  Wedderburn  A Co.  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  executed  application  and  an  addi- 
tional sheet  of  sketches  and  descriptive  matter  and 
stated  that  they'  “have  changed  the  specification  to 
conform  therewith.”  This  practice  appears  to  be  a 
violation  of  Rule  10,  Rules  of  Practice,  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly'  condemned. 

April  15,  1867,  a letter  by'  Wedderburn  & Co.  to 
Miss  Peck  contains  this  reflection  upon  the  office: 
“In  defense  of  our  non-action  in  the  matter  we 
would  say  that  tve  intentionally'  allowed  the  matter 
to  drop  awaiting  a change  in  the  administration,  as 
the  last  administration  has  been  an  unusually  illib- 
eral and  technical  one,  and  we  thought  it  to  your 
interest  to  await  the  advent  of  a new  commissioner.” 

“Immediately  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  new 
commissioner  your  case  received  prompt  attention 
and  amendment  was  filed.” 

The  “envelope  cases”  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance  as  illustrating  the  unreliable  searches 
made  by  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  also  illustrate  one 
group  of  the  numerous  duplicate  applications  filed 
by  Wedderburn. 

The  application  of  W.  A.  Suttle,  of  Macomb,  111., 
Serial  No.  574,060,  filed  by'  his  attorney  John  Wed- 
derburn on  Jan.  2,  1896,  for  envelope,  sets  forth  as 
an  improvement  in  envelopes  a string  secured  along 
one  of  the  interior  edges  of  the  envelope  and  pro- 
jecting out  at  one  corner,  so  that  the  string  can  be 
readily  grasped  by  the  fingers  and  the  envelope 
quickly  torn  open  by  a slight  pull  on  the  string.  A 
sample  envelope  provided  with  such  a string  is 
shown  in  a sample  annexed  hereto,  (see  Steadman 
exhibit).  The  Suttle  application  was  rejected  on 
Jan.  24,  1896,  upon  reference  to  the  patents  to 
Phelps,  No.  20,087,  Apr.  27,  1858,  to  Morman,  No. 
476,549,  June  7,  1892,  and  a Swiss  patent,  which 
completely  anticipate  any  possible  patentable  nov- 
elty in  Suttle’s  application.  It  is  not  understood 
how  an  attorney  could  advise  a client  to  file  an 
application  for  a patent  on  the  simple  envelope 
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opener  set  forth  in  Suttle's  application,  when  a 
search  of  a few  minutes  would  have  disclosed  the 
following'  patents,  copies  of  which  are  annexed 
hereto,  showing  such  device  to  be  old. 


20.1H7, 

Phelps. 

Apr. 

■>7 

1858 

114.672, 

(.Tre.irg'.  H. 

K.  May. 

*9.' 

1871 

189,77  p 

Magrucler 

A:  Walsh,  Aug". 

8, 

1876 

271.413. 

Busse, 

Jan. 

30, 

1883 

453,726, 

Post, 

J u rie 

9. 

1891 

47(.,549, 

Morman, 

June 

7. 

1892 

Suttle's  application  was  fihallv  reiected  on  Feb. 
13,  1896. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  had  alread3*  filed 
Suttle’s  application  for  this  envelope  opener  and 
also  that  the  office  had  cited  some  of  the  above  pat- 
ents in  the  Suttle  application  on  Jan.  24.  1896.  attor- 
ney IVedderburn,  about  two  months  later  filed  an- 
other application  for  the  same  thing,  to-wit,  the 
application  of  Charles  M.  Dunbar,  of  Guthrie. 
Oklahoma  Territory’.  Serial  No.  583.722,  filed  2vlar. 
18.  1896,  for  Fnvelope.  This  application  was  re- 
iected first  on  April  23.  1896,  and  finally  on  Dec.  10. 
18%. 

On  July  1,  1896.  Wedderburii  writes  to  Joe  Stead- 
man (see  Steadman  exhibit  annexed  hereto)  with 
regard  to  the  envelope  opener:  "We  have  received 
j'our  letter  of  the  20th  ult..  inclosing  a model  of  j’our 
improved  envelope.  The  idea  appears  to  be  an  in- 
genious one  and  is  clearly  a patentable  subject. 
On  receipt  of  five  (85 1 dollars  we  will  be  pleased  to 
examine  the  patent  office  records  and  advise  you 
as  to  whether  a patent  can  be  obtained,  etc."  Again 
on  Aug.  8,  189().  Wedderburn  writes  Steadman. 
"Your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  enclosing  samples  of 
3’our  invention  in  envelopes,  and  S2.00  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a special  search  thereon,  and  a year's  sub- 
scription to  the  National  Recorder  has  been  received. 

****■»* 

“We  have  made  a thorough  examination  of  the 
record  of  the  patent  office  and  find  as  the  nearest 
reference  to  3’our  invention  patent  No.  271.413,  cop3’ 
ot  which  we  herewith  inclose. 

Please  remit  S2t),  to  cover  the  first  govern- 
ment fee  of  S15,  and  S5,  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of 
official  drawings,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
amount  we  will  prepare  the  necessar3'  application 
papers  and  send  them  to  you  for  approval  and  exe- 
cution." 

» ;i:  * Tf  -S- 

On  Oct.  20,  1896,  Steadmati  writes  Wedderburn  in 
regard  to  clipping  from  the  "New  York  Journal"  in 
which  an  envelope  opener  b3'  pulling  a string  is  re- 
ferred to. 

On  Oct.  28,  1896,  Wedderburn  writes  "relative  to 
the  clipping  which  you  inclose  will  sav,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  device  described  therein.  We 
do  not.  however,  think  3-011  need  feel  alarmed  con- 
cerning it,  as  the  special  search  which  we  made 
upon  3-our  device  failed  to  show  an3'  conflicting 
patent." 

•it  "S’  ^ rl*  -it 

“We  note  that  3-011  have  received  the  silver  medal 
which  was  awarded  you,  and  are  glad  that  you  are 
pleased  with  it.  We  also  note  that  you  will  be  pre- 
pared in  a few  days  to  proceed  with  an  application 
for  patent.” 

Steadman  apparently  never  filed  an  ajiplication 
for  the  envelope  owing  to  the  fact  that  J.  A.  Fret- 
well,  a possible  financial  backer  of  the  Steadman 
envelope  had  a search  made  bv  another  firm  of 
patent  attorne3-s,  who  cited  four  patents  as  com- 
pleteh'  anticipating  the  Steadman  device.  See 
general  post  office  department  exhibit  of  Steadman's 
papers. 

The  application  of  Herman  Meerholz.  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  serial  No.  602,775.  for  envelopes,  was 
filed  bv  Wedderburn  on  Aug.  14.  1896.  This  appli- 
cation was  first  rejected  on  Sept.  15,  1896,  and 
finalH’  rejected  on  Nov.  24.  1896. 

George  Richard  Ashton,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  is  next 
in  order  with  the  envelope  device.  Wedderburn 
filed  his  application  on  Dec.  4,  1896.  serial  No.  614,- 
449,  for  envelopes.  This  case  w-as  first  rejected  on 
Dec.  31,  1896  and  finally  rejected  on  Mar.  23. 1897. 

Wedderburn's  latest  client  on  the  env-elope  device 
is  Robert  Rand  Hall,  of  Hartford  Conn.,  application 
serial  No.  616.035,  for  envelope,  tiled  Dec.  17,  1896. 
This  case  was  rejected  on  Jan.  12,  1897,  and  has  not 
3-et  come  up  for  the  second  rejection. 

The  preliminary-  correspondence  of  attorne3- 
Wedderburn  ■with  Steadman  (copies  of  w-hich  are 
annexed  hereto)  follow-s  his  general  scheme  above 
outlined  and  is  undoubtedly  a fair  sample  of  the 
wa3-  each  of  the  applicants  above  referred  to  was 
advised  a “thorough  examination"  has  been  made, 
that  his  device  w-as  clearU-  patentable,  that  he 
should  remit  fees  at  once,  that  as  soon  as  the  appli- 
cation w-as  filed  he  would  be  secure  from  anticipa- 
tion b3-  an3-  other  inventor,  and  that  if  desired  steps 
would  be  at  once  taken  to  find  a purchaser  for  the 
prospective  patent,  and  a silver  medal  w-as  awarded 
him.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  Steadman  letters 
that  he  had  been  advised  to  advertise  in  the  Na- 
tional Recorder.  It  is  presumed,  how-ever,  that 
each  of  the  applicants  w-ere  advised  to  do  so,  since 
this  is  his  usual  custom. 

Suttle  the  first  applicant  for  w-hom  Wedderburn 


filed  a case  on  the  envelope  should  have  been  ad- 
vised that  there  was  nothing  patentable  in  his  en- 
velope in  view  of  the  half  dozen  patents  showing 
the  device  to  be  old.  The  only  possible  e.xcuse  that 
Wedderburn  can  have  for  not  so  advising  Suttle 
would  be  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  an3-  one  of 
said  half  dozen  patents.  These  patents  are  all  in 
the  sub-class  of  Paper  Manufactures,  Envelopes. 

Such  an  excuse  would  indicate  ‘‘such  a hack  of 
skill  w-hich  belongs  to  the  profession  of  a patent 
attorney  as  to  impute  to  him  a fraud  upon  his 
client,’’  or  “show  that  he  had  been  grossH-  negli- 
gent in  the  performance  of  his  duties."  Such  an 
excuse  could  hardly  be  of  an3-  avail  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  its  efficac3-  decreases  rapidU-  as  the  num- 
ber of  such  cases  are  discovered  in  the  office,  and 
the  fact  has  heretofore  been  stated  that  nearp-  one 
half  of  all  the  cases  filed  63-  Wedderburn  contained 
no  patentable  subject-matter. 

When  the  successive  applications  of  Dunbar, 
IMeerholz,  Ashton  and  Hall,  respectivep-,  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  understood  that  any  possible  valid 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  filing  them.  Each  of 
these  cases  was  filed  subsequenth-  to  the  office  re- 
jection of  the  Suttle  case,  w-hich  clearh-  show-ed  that 
there  was  nothing  patentable  in  the  idea.  Although 
Wedderburn  ma3-  have  been  negligent  or  unskillful 
in  his  preliminar3-  search  in  the  Suttle  case,  never- 
theless he  is  legally  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  non-patentabilit3’  of  the  envelope  opener  b3-  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  letter  of  rejection  in  the  Suttle  case 
on  Jan.  24,  1896.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  in 
filing  the  four  subsequent  applications.  Wedder- 
burn has  been  guilty  of  unskillfulness,  gross  negli- 
gence, and  gross  misconduct. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  thirty-one  groups  of  appli- 
cations reported  bv  the  primary  examiners  as  filed 
bv  John  Wedderburn,  from  March  3.  1895  to  March 
3,'  1897,  the  individual  cases,  each  of  which  are  so 
nearH-  identical,  that  one  would  not  be  allowable  in 
view  of  what  is  disclosed  in  the  others. 

THE  PRIM-VRV  EX.VMIXERS  NOTES. 

Twenty  groups  of  two  applications  each,  and  in  eig'hteen  of 
these  groups  the  examiners  state  that  no  patentable  matter  is 
disclosed. 

Three  grroups  of  three  applications  each,  all  containing'  no 
patentable  matter. 

(Jne  g-roup  of  four  applications,  all  considered  non-patentable. 

Two  g-roups  of  five  applications  each,  all  considered  non- 
patentable. 

Three  g-roups  of  six  applications  each,  all  considered  non- 
patentable. 

One  group  of  seven  applications,  all  considered  non-patent- 
able. 

< lie  g'roup  of  nine  applications,  all  considered  non-patentable. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  on  onh'  ttvo  groups  of  two 
ajiplications  each,  do  the  primary  examiners  admit 
the  presence  of  any  patentable  subject-matter.  In 
most  of  the  non-patentable  g'roups  some  of  the  ap- 
plications. in  most  cases  all  of  the  others,  were  tiled 
after  the  one  tirst  tiled  had  been  rejected.  This 
precludes  ig-norance  of  the  actual  state  of  the  art  at 
the  date  of  tiling-  the  later  applications,  even  if  a 
fault_v  preliminary  search  had  been  made. 

Examples  of  such  g^roups  are: 

EXVETOPKS. 

Joosph  M.  Gray,  Serial  Xo.  602,052,  filed  Augrusl  13.  1S‘16. 

Ivan  G.  Eng'lish.  Serial  Xo.  614.751C  filed  December  7.  1S%. 

STOVE  PIPES. 

Elias  Graham,  Serial  Xo.  597. 20S,  filed  June  27.  1S%. 

tVilliam  J.  Dressel  et  al.  Serial  Xo.  5*/).821.  filed  July  20,  18%. 

Mary  Tag-g-art.  Serial  Xo.  597.922.  filed  July  3.  lH9o. 

James  Morrison.  Serial  Xo.  60<.>,949,  filed  July  29, 1,8%. 

tVilliam  H.  Taliaferro,  Serial  Xo.  004.562,  tiled  September  1, 
lS9t>. 

DOMESTIC  BOILERS. 

Geo.  Delanty,  Serial  Xo.  608,201.  filed  Oct.  8,  1896. 

tVilliam  Henley.  Serial  Xo.  585,675.  tiled  March  28.  1896. 

Isaac  Stout,  Serial  Xo.  593.825,  filed  June  1.  18%. 

BOTTLES — XECK  BRP:aKABLE. 

Thomas  Forster.  Serial  Xo.  600,414,  filed  July  24.  1896. 

Asa  Kindley.  Serial  Xo.  606.241,  filed  Sept.  18.  1896. 

Henrv  C.  Schlichter,  et  al..  Serial  Xo  610,069.  filed  Oct.  26. 
18%. 

James  tV.  Jones.  Serial  Xo.  610.n-t0,  filed  Oct.  20,  1896. 

James  J.  Studley.  Serial  Xo.  618,601.  filed  Jan.  9,  1897. 

BOTTLES — XOX-KEFILABLE. 

Arnold  A.  Bahre,  Serial  Xo.  594.547,  filed  June  6.  1896. 

Christian  Reiss,  Serial  Xo.  611.741,  filed  Xov.  11,  1896. 

F rederick  L-  Snyder,  Serial  Xo.  599,642.  filed  July  18,  1896. 

John  W.  Glessner.  Serial  Xo  572.540.  filed  Dec.  18,  1895. 

Paul  B.  Davis.  Serial  Xo.  61  ,(>34.  filed  Dec.  5.  1896. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade.  Serial  Xo,  578,419,  filed  Feb.  7.  1896. 

BOTTLES — XOX-KEFILABLE. 

Lawrence  Johnson,  Serial  Xc.  600.247,  filed  July  23.  1896. 

John  H.  Rosen,  Serial  Xo.  618.913.  filed  Jan.  12.1897. 

Marietta  F.  Ayler.  Serial  Xo.  593.798.  filed  June  1.  1896. 

Philip_S.  Barnes,  Serial  Xo.  608,611,  filed  Oct.  12,  1896. 

Charles  H.  Hahn.  Serial  Xo.  624.926,  filed  Feb.  25.  1897. 

Jacob  Calvin  Hess,  Serial  Xo.  578.584,  filed  Feb.  8.  1896. 

James  Merig-an.  Serial  Xo.  612  429.  filed  Xov.  17.  1896. 

Alaysius  H.  Kling'er,  Serial  Xo.  622.7  0.  filed  Feb.  10,  1897. 

bottles — XOX-REFILABLE. 

Alvin  J-  Branham,  Serial  Xo,  616.357.  filed  Dec.  19.  1896. 

John  W.  Drew.  .Serial  Xo.  622.428,  filed  Feb.  8.  1897. 

Charles  A Taylor.  Serial  Xo.  619.150.  filed  Jan.  14.  1897. 

Joseph  T.  Berthelote,  Serial  Xo.  618.032,  filed  Jan.  5,  1897. 

Francis  Blanding'.  Serial  Xo.  607.234,  filed  Sept.  28. 1896. 

John  Karlik,  Serial  Xo.  619.332,  filed  Jan.  15,  1897. 

Other  exhibits  attached  hereto  relating  to  the 
practices  of  John  Wedderburn  that  deserve  special 
mention  are; 


Letter  to  James  Slater,  North  Mill.--.  Pa.,  .i.!'.  i.-:.;  - 
Slater  that  his  quilting-  frame,  "if  proj.'erlv  ham'h-i) 
should  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen  thou'and  dollar.-,  at 
least."  This  appraisement  of  Slater's  apju-ars  t'- 
be  exhorbitant  and  to  have  been  made  to  unduly  in- 
fluence him  to  file  an  application. 

Letter  of  Ira  G.  Pell  of  Trumansburc-.  N.  V.. 
stating  that  he  received  a silver  medal  from  "Wed- 
derburn  & Co.,  and  advised  that  no  anticipator, 
reference  exist  for  a device  for  w-hich  anothei-  att.  .r- 
ney  thereafter  found  a complete  anticipator-,-  refc-r- 
eiice. 

From  an  examination  of  the  papers  and.  ca-e- 
submitted  relating-  to  the  practices  of  John  Wedder- 
burn 5):  Co.,  the  following  deductions  appear  to 
warranted: 

The  aw-arding  of  prizes  and  medals  without  refer- 
ence to  the  patentabilit3-  of  the  device  and  indis- 
criminatep-  to  all  who  pa3-  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation fee,  and  the  advertisement  that  such  an 
award  amounts  to  a certificate  of  the  highest  Mierit 
and  is  so  regarded  b3-  a larg-e  proportion  of  the 
advertisers  in  the  National  Recorder,  constitutes  a 
deception  or  artifice  tending  to  deceive  the  inven- 
tors, and  lead  them  to  pay  fees  to  Wedderb'arn  A 
Co.,  and  the  National  Recorder  which  the3-  w-ould 
otherw-ise  not  do.’ 

The  searches  made  b3-  John  Wedderburn  A Co., 
and  their  report  that  such  searches  fail  to  disclose 
anticipator3'  references  and  their  advice  to  proceed 
with  an  application,  and  the  subsequent  complete 
rejection  of  a large  percentage  of  such  cases,  con- 
stitute either  gross  unskillfulness  or  gross  negli- 
gence in  making  said  searches. 

The  advertisement  bv  Wedderburn  A Co.,  that 
their  report  upon  each  search  w-ill  constitute  a cer- 
tificate of  patentability-  and  be  of  great  value  in 
promoting-  the  invention,  whereas  said  searches  are 
worthless  in  a large  percentage  of  cases  constitutes 
actual  or  positive  fraud,  being-  either  a misrepre- 
sentation known  to  be  false  or  one  not  known  to  be 
true. 

The  w-orthlessness  of  the  preliminary  searches  in 
a large  percentage  of  cases  filed  bv  said  Wedder- 
burn, after  holding  himself  out  as  of  a profession 
skilled  in  such  matters,  and  especialp-  after  claim- 
ing- to  possess  the  highest  class  of  skill  in  his  line, 
indicate  such  an  omission  of  the  skill  which  belongs 
to  his  profession  as  to  be  imputable  to  him  as  a 
fraud  upon  his  clients. 

The  report  to  Joe  Steadman  on  Aug-ust  8,  1896. 
that  the  nearest  anticipatory  reference  was  a pat- 
ent, which  but  remotep-  anticipated  Steadman's 
device,  whereas  theretofore,  to-w-it;  on  the  24th  dd3- 
of  January,  1896,  in  the  case  of  W.  A.  Suttle.  and 
on  the  23rd  da3-  of  April,  1896  in  the  case  of  Charles 
IM.  Dunbar,  he  was  officialp-  advised  of  such  a state 
of  the  art  as  absolutep-  precluded  the  grant  or  a 
patent,  constitutes  either  gross  neglig-ence  in  con- 
ducting his  business  or  such  a suppression  of 
material  facts  as  he  was  leg-allv  and  equitabp-  bound 
to  disclose  to  his  client  as  to  amount  to  an  intent  to 
defraud.  Or  if  said  Wedderburn  was-of  the  opinion 
that  the  reference  cited  Steadman  was  equally  as 
good  as  the  references  theretofore  officialp-  cited  to 
him  in  the  Suttle  and  Dunbar  cases,  then  he  must 
have  know-n  that  said  Steadman’s  device  was  com- 
pletep'  anticipated  and  the  soliciting  of  fees  from 
Steadmati  on  the  8th  da3-  of  August,  1896.  in  order 
to  proceed  w-ith  an  application,  constitutes  actual 
fraud. 

And,  in  general,  the  filing  of  numerous  subsequent 
applications  for  devices  patentabp-  identical  with 
those  for  which  said  Wedderburn  had  alread3-  filed 
applications,  which  said  applications  he  had,  prior 
to  the  filing-  date  of  the  subsequent  applications, 
been  officialp-  advised  were  fulp-  anticipated  bv 
references  cited,  also  constitute  either  gross  negli- 
gence in  conducting-  his  business  or  such  a suppres- 
sion of  material  facts  as  he  was  legalp-  and  equi- 
tably bound  to  disclose  to  his  clients,  as  to  amount 
to  fraud. 

The  soliciting  of  fees  for  advertising  the  inven- 
tion for  sale  after  the  rejection  of  the  case  upon 
references  which  completely  anticipate  the  inven- 
tion; the  advising  the  client  to  take  out  foreign 
patents,  and  the  soliciting  of  fees  for  this  purpose 
after  a similar  rejection,  are  unprofessional  and 
constitute  gross  misconduct.  (See  cases  of  J.  Edgar 
Tuttle,  James  Slater  and  Laura  Peck.) 

SUPPLEMENT  A. 

The  case  of  Gardner  M.  Fossett  discloses  the  fol- 
lowing facts  bearing  upon  the  business  methods  of 
John  Wedderburn: 

Nov.  28,  1896,  Wedderburn  A Co.,  advised  Fossett 
that  no  reference  was  found  approaching  his  in- 
vention and  that  a patent  could  be  obtained.  Re- 
mittance of  fees  was  asked  for.  and  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  invention  was  a "very  valuable 
one."  Ihatent  No.  271.413.  Jan.  30.  1883.  to  P.  Busse. 
cited  bv  Wedderburn  A Co.,  in  the  Steadman  pre- 
liminar3-  search,  referred  to  in  the  main  report, 
fully  anticipates  Fossett’s  invention. 

Dec.  3.  1896,  receipt  of  fees  acknowledged  63- 
Wedderburn  A Co.,  for  preparation  of  the  case. 

Dec.  17,  1896,  Fossett' s name  placed  on  Roll  of 
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Honor  and  silver  medal  awarded. 

Fossett  also  advised  to  take  out  Canadian  and 
British  patents  at  least. 

Dec.  31,  1896,  receipt  of  S5,  acknowledged  together 
with  sketch  of  Fossett's  life  for  insertion  in  the 
National  Recorder. 

Jan.  7,  1897,  Fossett’s  application  filed.  Serial  No. 
618,303,  Jan.  22,  1897,  receipt  acknowledged  of  S.?0, 
in  part  payment  of  fees  for  preparing  applications 
for  British  and  Canadian  patents. 

Feb.  6,  1897,  Fossett's  claim  was  rejected. 

Feb.  11,  1897.  receipt  of  balance  for  fee  for  pre- 
paring applications  for  Canadian  and  British  pat- 
ents acknowledged,  executed  Canadian  application 
received  from  Fossett,  and  authorization  for  the 
British  application. 

Fossett  is  advised  to  advertise  sale  of  his  inven- 
tion in  the  National  Recorder. 

The  record  above  strengthens  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  main  report,  and  presents  a case  in 
which  money  was  actually  received  for  filing  for- 
eign applications,  a portion  thereof  subsequent  to  a 
rejection  by  the  office  on  references  which  clearH" 
show  the  inutility  of  foreign  applications. 

The  record  in  the  application  of  Adam  Bulin,  of 
Whittlesey,  Wis.,  for  Wrench  Attachments,  tiled 
Jul}’  28,  1896,  Serial  No.  600, X41,  illustrates  the  bad 
repute  into  which  the  U.  S.  patent  office  is  brought 
l)y  the  lax  searches  and  othe"  methods  of  John 
Wedderburn.  This  application  was  thrice  rejected, 
a])pealed  to  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief,  and 
the  primary  examiner's  action  affirmed  in 
full.  The  references  cited  are  so  clearly  an  atici- 
juation  of  the  invention  that  it  is  scarcelv  credible 
that  an  application  should  have  been  filed  after  a 
preliminary  search.  The  following-  letter  from  the 
ajiplicant,  dated  April  27.  1897,  explains  itself  and 
taken  with  the  Purdy  letter,  pag-es  14  and  15  of  the 
main  report,  forcibly  shows  how  detrimental  to  the 
good  name  and  reputation  of  the  office  and  of  the 
])atent  system,  the  practice  of  this  attorney  is. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  of  Bulin, 
original  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  patent  otlice, 
lyCtter  No.  66,382: 

M EDI- OKI),  Wis.,  April  IS'tT. 
Co)nmi.csio7it‘y  of  Paioits,  I>.  C. 

(Gentlemen  : 

I have  received  a lellt-r  from  nn*  Attorney  John  Wedderburn 
that  a patent  can  not  hv  f/ranted.  Well  in  reply  to  this  will  say 
that  you  all  knew  that  that  tlie  two  invention  ryiseinan  ^ Cros- 
well,  where  the  first  two  Inventors  and  you  had  no  rijrht  to 
take  up  the  case  and  my  money  if  it  could  not  be  jiatented. 

And  besides  John  Wedderburn  made  a search  thronyh  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office  and  f(Uind  it  could  be  patented,  and 
now  it  cant,  so  you  say  a patent  can  not  be  {^ranted.  So  1 will 
j/ive  you  a time  to  pay  all  niv  money  back  wliich  1 have  )>aid 
towards  tile  patent:  whicli  is  enou^'h  to  uu>re  than  jjet  one,  and 
a hundred  dollars  besi<h*>  for  dama^^es  to  me.  and  if  you  don't, 
pay  it  in  the  time  stated  before  I will  sue  the  Ikiient  Office  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  I'll  }»‘et  it  one  way  if  I don't  ^'•et  it  the 
other,  the  Patent  Office  has  no  ri^^ht  to  take  no  more  money 
that  the  fee  of  $15.00  to  see  if  the  invention  is  of  patentable 
nature. 

I will  not  return  the  copy  of  the  decision  until  I ^'■et  settled 
with  you  and  j^'et  satisfaction. 

I want  an  immediate  rejily. 

Respt. 

Pox  130,  Medford,  Wis.  Adam  IP  din. 


WEDDERBURN’S  ANSWER. 

The  answer  of  Joliu  Wedderburn  and  Johu  Wedder- 
Imru  & Co.,  to  rule  to  show  cause  issued  against  them 
by  the  Coimuissiouer  of  Pateius,  June  14th,  makes 
general  denial  of  the  allegations  against  the  firm  or 
corporation  and  iu  the  outset  denies  the  jurisdiction, 
as  to  Johu  Wedderljurn  & Co.,  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

P'orni  of  advertisement — “Wanted  an  Idea’’ — is 
admitted,  and  a form  of  “prize”  offering  circular  is 
set  fonh.  It  is  admitted  that  as  a result  of  such  ad- 
vertising, inventors  have  sent  to  John  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  their  inventions,  together  with  certain  sums 
of  money,  in  consideration  of  wdiich  the  said  corjjora- 
tiou  undertook  [and  agreed  to  make  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  patent  office,  when  so  re- 
quested. It  is  aflirmed  that  said  corporation  makes 
thorough,  bona  fide,  and  complete  searches,  and  it  is 
deuied  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  said  Wedderliurn, 
either  willfully  or  by  reason  of  gross  negligence  to 
make  false,  fraudulent  deceptive,  improper  or  in- 
complete examinations  as  to  patentability. 

It  is  set  forth  that  said  firm  employed  twenty-five 
or  more  clerks  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary 
examinations  of  searches,  and  that  most  of  the  searches 
were  believed  to  be  as  competent  as  could  be  procured. 
There  may  have  been  a few  incomplete  searches 
made  but  not  with  respondent’s  knowledg  e. Re- 
spondent’s brief  says : 

P'rom  the  organization  of  said  company  until  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  these  charges,  the  said  V.'edder- 
burn  & Co.  had  procured,  and  the  said  John  Wedder- 
burn had  filed  about  3,800  applications,  and  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  making  the  searches  in  these 
cases  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  or  there  ma}-  have 
been  insufficient  searches,  and  they  aver  the  truth  to 
be,  as  they  submit  wall  be  found  on  a full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  the 


cases,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  -which  inadequate 
search  was  made  is  comparatively  small,  and  no 
greater  in  proportion  than  will  be  found  in  the  case 
of  other  attorneys  doing  a large  and  miscellaneous 
patent  soliciting  business. 

Comparison  is  desired  with  appliciations  filed  by 
O’Mera  & Co.,  of  Washington,  I).  C.;  Edgar  Tate  & 
Co.,  of  New  York;  Association  of  American  Inventors 
(G.  H.  Holgate,  attorney),  Philadelphia,  and  other 
firms. 

It  is  denied  that  clients  were  advised  that  “thorough 
examination”  had  been  made  when  in  fact  no  search 
had  been  made,  except  in  case  of  Ira  H.  Pell,  which 
is  declared  to  have  been  the  error  of  some  clerk. 

The  respondents  aver  that  it  is  not  true  that  Wed- 
derlmru  & Co,,  are  accustomed  to  report  to  persons 
or  clients  that  various  inventions  or  designs  are  pat- 
entable for  the  purpose  aud  the  result  of  inducing 
such  persons  to  employ  said  Wedderburn. 

With  relation  to  the  charges  that  the  offering  of 
prizes  by  the  firm  is  intended  to  induce  persons  to 
apply  for  patents  upon  inventions  that  have  already 
been  patented,  or  in  any  other  way  has  fraudulent 
intent.  Wedderburn  A Co,  say,  iu  part: 

“These  respondents  deny  that  persons  are  induced 
by  promises  aud  offers  of  medals  aud  prizes  to  make 
unpatentable  inventions.  B}-  this  advertisement  or 
offer  of  medals  nothing  is  done  or  intended  than  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  faculties  of  those  to  whom 
such  offers  are  sent.  * * * It  is  difficult  to  see 

how  there  can  be  any  wrong,  from  a moral,  legal,  or 
any  other  standpoint,  in  one  man  urging  another  to 
exert  his  ingenuity  in  the  matter  of  invention,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  compensating  him  therefor  to  give 
him  a prize  or  medal  if  he  succeeds  iu  submitting  an 
invention  that  is  considered  worthy  of  such  prize.  * 

It  is  untrue  that  by  such  circulars  persons  are  in- 
duced to  make  unpatentable  inventions,  aud  to  apply 
for  patents  thereupon,  and  these  respondents  invite 
the  production  of  any  case  or  cases  to  substantiate 
this  charge  aud  demand  full  opportunity  to  meet  the 
same  upon  the  hearing  thereof.” 

As  to  the  alleged  forgery  of  a letter  of  Mr.  Sulzer 
recommending  John  Wedderburn  as  an  honest  aud 
reliable  practitioner,  the  reply  is:  “The  answer  that 
Mr.  Sulzer  did  write  the  letter;  that  Mr.  Sulzer 
did  sign  the  letter  iu  question,  is  evidenced  by  the 
letter  itself,  which  will  l3e  produced  aud  exhibited  at 
the  proper  time,  and  a copy  of  which  is  set  out  in  the 
charges,  aud  Mr.  Sulzer  will  not  deny  his  signature 
if  called  upon  to  testify  iu  that  regard.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  charge  that  the  aforesaid  testimonial 
is  in  the  nature  of  a forgery  is  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded.’’ 

As  to  the  charge  that  almost  one-half  o(  the  appli- 
cations filed  by  the  firm  have  been  found  by  the  ex- 
aminers iu  charge  to  contain  no  patentable  subject 
matter,  the  reply  is  made: 

* -X-  * “Out  of  3,763  applications  filed  between 

the  dates  named  in  the  charge,  according  to  the  re- 
ports submitted  with  these  charges,  only  546  have 
been  fiuallj- rejected.  The  charge  is,  therefore,  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
aminers have  been  superficially'  going  through  the 
cases  filed  by  respondents  not  iu  the  regular  line  of 
their  duty  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  finally  passing 
u]30u  them  in  their  regular  order,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  substantiate  these  charges,  the  criti- 
cism that  has  been  directed  against  these  respond- 
ents should  be  turned  in  another  direction.  Respond- 
ents submit  that  persons  who  have  filed  applications 
for  patents  through  them  are  entitled  to  have  full 
hearings  upon  their  applications  according  to  the 
usual  and  customary  methods  of  procedure,  aud  that 
their  cases  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  preliminary 
aud  superficial  consideration  by  the  examiner  before 
they  are  searched  iu  their  regular  order,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  condemning  the  respondents.” 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  many-  cases  reported 
by  Wedderburn  as  patentable  aud  valuable  are  in 
fact  of  little  or  no  value  and  sound  professional 
ethics  would  suggest  that  the  clients  be  so  advised, 
respondents  maintain  that  “if  a device  contains  any- 
thing that  is  patentable  no  matter  how  small  the  sub- 
ject matter  may  be,  the  inventor  is  entitled  under  the 
law  to  a patent  if  he  desires  one,  aud  he  is  himself 
the  best  judge  of  whether  he  wants  a patent  or  not.” 
Re.spoudents  say  that  w'nileitis  the  province  of  the 
patent  office  to  decide  upon  the  question  whether  an 
applicant  is  entitled  to  a patent,  aud,  if  he  is,  to 
issue  the  same,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  office,  or 
anybody  connected  with  it  to  set  up  his  judgment  as 
to  the  advisability  of  making  application  for  a patent, 
nor  is  it  the  business  of  the  patent  office  to  condemn 
any  patent  attorney  for  encouraging  clients  to  apply  for 
patents;  and  it  is  deuied  that  respondents  have  en- 
couraged persons  or  clients  where  there  was  but  a 
small  patentable  subject  matter,  with  intent  to  defraud 
them. 

Respondents  deny  that  in  many  cases  they  have 
filed  duplicate  applications  for  various  persons  for 
the  same  invention,  and  respondents  further  say  that 
of  the  cases  set  out  in  list  of  “unpatentable  cases” 
fifteen  contain  patentable  novelty,”  the  truth  of 
which  statement  “will  be  apparent  to  any  unpreju- 
diced person  making  an  examination  of  said  cases  who 
is  competent  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  patentable 


novelty.” 

After  thus  questioning  the  capabilities  of  the  patent 
office  force  respondents  deny  that  it  is  unprofessional 
to  file  duplicate  applications  aud  refer  to  rule  97  for 
authority. 

In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  complaint  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  “it  is  believed  that  an  investigation 
of  the  files  of  the  patent  office  will  discover  a number 
of  applications  filed  by  this  solicitor  which  in  view  of 
the  state  of  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  should  not 
have  been  presented,  and  would  not  have  been  if 
proper  examination  had  been  made  of  patents  issued, 
or  if  the  inventors  had  been  fully  and  honestly  ad- 
vised as  to  the  state  of  the  arts.”  respondents  hold 
that  this  is  not  a charge  but  an  expression  of  belief 
only'.  The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  correspondence 
with  Paul  F.  Kolk,  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  charges  against  Wedderburn  & Co.  there 
were  several  specific  cases  mentioned  as  showing 
frauds  on  the  part  of  the  firm.  These  cases  are  each 
taken  up  by  the  company-  iu  its  answer.  Regarding 
application  of  J.  Edgar  Tuttle  for  nut  lock,  answer 
says: 

These  respondents  find  on  a persona'^  examination  of 
this  case  that  a negligent  search  was  made  by  the 
searcher  who  examined  the  records  of  the  patent 
office,  and  in  their  op  nion  the  device  is  devoid  of 
patentable  novelty.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
matter  until  it  was  called  to  their  attention  in  these 
charges,  ard  they  will  refund  all  fees  paid  in  the 
case.  They  relied  upon  their  employees,  as  they 
must  necessarily-  do,  and  they  deny  that  there  was 
any-  fraudulent  intent  or  conduct  on  their  part, 
dirrctly-,  or  indirectly  as  they  have  exercised  the  high- 
est degree  of  care  in  selecting  their  entire  force  of 
assistants. 

Regarding  application  of  Laura  A.  Peck,  for  bi- 
cycle saddles,  answer  says: 

“This  case  is  of  undoubted  patentable  novelty”  and 
the  failure  to  obtain  a patent  is  credited  to  the  revo- 
cation of  respondent’s  power  of  attorney.  Regard- 
ing the  application  of  August  .Sooker,  for  clasp,  an- 
swer says: 

It  is  belived  that  no  attorney  iu  making  a prelim- 
inary search  would  have  deemed  this  invention  an- 
ticipated by  the  patents  cited  by  the  Examiner,  aud 
it  is  submitted  that  the  case  has  received  proper  care 
aud  attention  Irom  the  time  it  was  first  placed  iu 
these  respondent’s  hands  until  the  Power  of  Attorney 
was  revoked,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  had 
the  case  been  left  with  these  respondents  an  allow- 
ance would  have  been  secured  before  now.  There 
was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  ausw'ering 
applicant’s  letter  of  October  19,  1S96,  iu  informing 
him  that  the  case  was  !)eiug  prosecuted  when  it  had 
not  been  filed. 

In  c'ouclusiou  respondents  deny  that  the  business 
in  any-  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  complaint,  or  any 
cases  whatever,  procured  by-  said  corporation  aud 
prosecuted  by  Johu  Wedderburn  was  not  solicTted, 
procured  and  prosecuted  iu  a fair,  proper  aud  profes- 
sional manner,  aud  it  is  avered  that  John  Wedder- 
burn is  the  attorney  of  the  clients  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion of  Johu  Wedderburn  & Co.  aud  not  the  attorney 
of  said  corporation.  Respondents  deny  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  or  fraud. 

The  hearing  iu  this  case  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  will  be  concluded  on  the  28th  inst. 


Unique  Excursion  for  Amateur  Photographers. 

The  B.  A (J.  R.  R.  has  arranged  a novel  excursion 
for  the  benefit  of  Amateur  Photographers  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  Hancock,  Md.,  and  Cum- 
berland Md. 

This  e.xcursion  will  be  in  charge  of  an  experienced, 
professional  photographer.  Special  car  will  be 
provided  with  a dark  room  and  chemicals  for  develop- 
ing- negatives.  Bagg-age  compartment  for  photo- 
graphic outfits,  etc. 

Train  will  leave  B.  & O.  Station  11:45  A.  M.,  July 
9th.  Tickets  valid  for  return  until  July  12th.  This 
is  a rare  opportunity-  for  Amatuer  Phetographers 
to  get  studies  from  nature  at  these  historic  points. 

Round  trip  rates  to  Harper's  Ferry  $1.65  Han- 
cock, $1.95;  Cumberland,  $3.05.  Stop  overs  allowed 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Hancock. 

Further  information  can  be  had  by-  applying  to 
B.  & O.  agents.  New  York  Ave.  and  15th  St.,  610 
Penna.  Ave.  and  Station  New  Jersey-  Ave.  and  C St. 


Ice  Cream  and  Inventors. 

No  small  amount  of  inventive  genius  has  been 
applied  to  the  various  methods  of  freezing  ice  cream 
and  ices,  something  over  200  patents  having  been 
issued  on  this  class  of  in\-entions,  and  doubtless 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

The  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Science  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  from  Saturday,  August  14,  1897. 
The  preliminary-  programme,  just  published,  em- 
braces a meeting  of  the  council  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day, 7th,  and  an  opening  general  session  of  the  as- 
sociation at  10  a.  m.  on  the  Monday  following,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


rHE  INVENTIVE  AGE 


To  Prevent  “Roosters”  from  Setting. 

According  to  the  specifications  forming  part  of 
letters  patent  No.  582,320,  dated  May  11,1887,  issued 
to  Andrew  J.  Sparks  of  Anibia,  Texas,  the  inven- 
tion relates  to  certain  new  and  useful  iniprove- 
inents  in  a device  for  preventing  “hens”  from  set- 
ting, but  according  to  the  official  drawings — fac 
simile  illustration  herewith — it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Sparks’  attorney  that  the  hood  will  have  the 
same  effect  if  attached  to  the  rooster.  The  claim  is 
made  that  a fowl  provided  with  one  of  these  auto- 
matic hoods  can  neither  see  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
nor  upwards,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  flying  to 
an  elevated  position  where  the  nests  are  usually 
located:  while  the  action  of  eating — looking  down- 
ward— is  not  interfered  with. 

The  inventor  of  this  ingenious  device  probably 
received  a medal  for  special  merit  and  was  un- 
doubtedly advised  that  his  invention  was  worth  (piite 
a sum  of  inone3%  if  properly  exploited — and  adver- 
tised. The  inventor  in  this  case  did  more.  lie  cor- 

iNo  Model  1 

A J.  SPARKS 

DEVICE  rOR  PREVENTING  HENS  FROM  SETTING 

No  582,320  Patented  May  11,  1897 


resp.  iKitil  with  a reader  of  the  Inv  icx  1 1 , i.  Age  w.io 
is  a model  maker  and  the  correspondence  printed 
herewith  explains  itself: 

June  29,  1897. 

Rfr.  Andreiv  J.  Sparks,  Roxton,  Tex. 

Deak  Sir:  Your  letter  received  and  we  are  under 
many  obligations  to  you  for  y-our  kind  offer  to  let 
us  manufacture  your  invention  shown  in  patent 
No.  582,320.  We  must  modestlv  decline  v'our  kind 
offer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  know  something 
about  the  poultry  business  and  never  heard  of  a 
rooster  or  male  chicken  setting  to  the  extent  that  a 
device  for  preventing  his  setting  was  necessary. 

If  this  rooster  or  cock  that  you  show  in  vour  pat- 
ent sets  so  much  that  j-our  invention  is  necessary, 
we  would  advise  vou  to  sell  him  to  some  museum. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  to  inform  the  party  who 
took  out  v'our  patent  that  roosters  do  not  set  and 
that  it  is  only  the  female  fowls  that  set. 

We  inclose  herew  ith  a clioping  which  will  give 
you  the  address  of  Farmer  Dunk  and  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  write  Farmer  Dunk  at  once  and  if 
possible  take  him  in  as  a partner  as  he  is  liable  to 
cross  the  breed  between  the  common  chicken  and  a 
kangaroo  or  a saw  buck  and  in  this  way  give  the 
chicken  so  much  legs  that  he  can  not  set  for  stand- 
ing. This  would  have  a tendenc3'  to  lower  the  value 
of  vour  patent  and  bv  taking  P'arnier  Dunk  in  as  a 
partner  3-011  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  improvements. 

If  3'ou  will  write  the  Inventive  Age,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  inclose  ten  cents  and  ask  them  to  send 
you  a cop3-  of  their  paper  for  June  1897,  3'ou  will 
find  therein  a good  picture  of  the  commissioner  of 
patents  jerking  a few  of  the  tail  feathers  out  of 
3’our  chicken. 

* # 

GREAT  SCHEME. 

Farmer  Dunk  Proposed  to  Make  Up  For  Gold  Brick  Losses. 

[New  York  World.] 

“Wall,  3'uss,”  confessed  Farmer  Dunk,  somewhat 
reluctantl3',  in  reply  to  the  pointed  inquir3’  of  Neigh- 


bor Hornbeak,  “Fein’  as  you  ask  me  about  it,  I 
guess  I’ll  have  to  own  up  that  I did  git  kinder  bit 
by  a sharper  while  I was  up  to  the  city.  I s’po^e  I 
ought  to  be  old  enough  to  keep  out  of  sech  traps, 
bein’  as  I read  the  papers  cpiite  a good  deal  an’  pon- 
der more  or  less  on  what  I read,  but— ah! — there  is 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  you  know,  an’  I jest  stum- 
bled into  it  like  a blind  horse  into  the  first  green 
grass  of  spring. 

“It  cost  me  some  money — ’most  all  kinds  of  ex- 
periences are  pretty  high-priced,  considerin’  their 
doubtful  value — an’  it  also  had  a dejiressed  effect  on 
my  feelin’s,  but  still  the  incident  had  its  bright 
side.  My  leg  was  pulled,  as  slangy-  people  express 
it,  quite  a good  deal,  an’  is  considerable  longer, 
figuratively  sjieakin’,  than  it  needs  to  be  to  match 
the  other  one,  but  while  I was  ponderin’  over  that 
discouragin’  fact  I was  struck  by  an  idea  which,  if 
I can  put  it  into  successful  workin’  order,  ought  to 
pay-  me  back  a good  deal  more  than  the  e.xperietice 
cost  me. 

“You  know  how  chickens  will  scratch  up  the 
choicest  an’  most  e.xpensive  seeds  you  jilant,  an’  the 
y-oung  vegetables  an’  nice,  soft  flower  Vieds  that 
y-ou’ve  worked  so  hard  to  make?  Wal,  now,  if  I can 
succeed  in  crossin’  long-legged  Brahmas  with  short- 
legged bantams  in  sech  a way  as  to  produce  a breed 
of  chickens  with  one  long-  an’  one  short  leg-,  it  looks 
as  if  wheu  they  attempted  to  scratch  they-  would 
lose  their  balance  an’  tumble  down,  an’  after  a few 
trials  had  shown  them  that  scratchin’  was  an  im- 
possibility- they-  would  give  it  iq)  in  disgust.  An’  it 
’pears  to  me  that  lots  of  men  have  made  fortunes 
out  of  a good  deal  more  foolish  things  than  inven- 
tiu'  a brand  of  absolutely-  nonscratchable  chickens.  ” 

That  the  humoi  may  be  iiroperly  appreciated  it 
was  necessary-  to  reproduce  the  pag-e  of  drawings, 
showing  how  the  device  is  intended  to  keep  the 
rooster  from  setting,  “substantially-  as  described,” 
etc. 

William  Small. 

William  Small,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is,  53  years 
old,  and  is  well-known  in  this  city  where  he  has  re- 
sided since  1S65.  For  nearly  17  years  he  was  an 


official  of  the  treasury  and  post  office  departments, 
and  as  special  agent  of  the  latter  department  for 
about  7 years  had  occassion  to  visit  in  his  official 
capacity  almost  every  section  of  the  FTnited  States 
and  the  Canadian  Provinces.  In  1S82  he  voluntarily 
resigned  his  position  of  special  agent  of  the  post  office 
department  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
the  law,  having  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Col- 
umbian University  Law  School,  class  of  iS69.and  from 
that  time  until  the  death  of  his  partner,  the  late  Hon. 
J.  M.  McGrew,  about  two  years  ago,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  well-know  law  firm  of  McGrew  & Small,  of 
this  city.  Mr.  vSmall  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
and  has  practiced  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
the  courts  situated  iu  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  supreme  court. 

Barly  in  their  movement  against  the  fakir,  bogus, 
confidence  game  “patent  attorney”  concerns  the  rep- 
utable patent  attorneys  of  this  city  retained  Mr. 
Small  to  represent  them  before  the  post  office  and 
interior  departments  and  it  is  but  due  to  him  to  state 
that  the  good  results  already-  achieved  towards  the 
exposure  and  suppression  of  such  dangerous  and 
disreputable  concerns  are  largely-  due  to  his  efforts  iu 
that  direction. 


An  unique  feature  of  the  exposition  of  1900  in 
Paris  that  is  expected  to  riv-al  the  Kiffel  Tower  and 
Ferris  Wheel  will  be  a mammoth  bicy-cle.  It  will 
be  a carefully  constructed  edifice  of  the  best  Besse- 
mer steel.  There  w-ill  be  two  large  entrances  cut 
through  the  tires  from  which  spiral  steps  will  ascend 
to  the  handle  bar  and  saddle.  On  the  saddle  will  be  a 
broad  platforhi,  large  enough  for  an  elaborate  dance 
to  be  given,  and  in  the  backbone  of  the  big  wheel 
will  be  a grand  salon  and  banquet  hall,  capable  of 
accomodating  600  people. 


The  Public  Benefit  of  the  Patent  Sy  stem. 

Sir  William  Siemens  always  held  that  the  wa-,  i', 
limit  the  usefulness  of  an  invention  was  to  make 
the  public  a g-ift  of  it.  As  he  put  it:  “If  a go<jd 
idea  were  lying-  around  in  the  gutter,  free  to  all,  it 
would  pay  the  community-  to  make  a iiresent  of  a 
patent  for  it  to  any  man  competent  to  work  it." 
The  soundness  of  this  principle  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Hughes,  the  American 
electrican,  who  invented  the  microphone.  He  did 
not  patent  the  instrument,  meaning-  to  leave  it  free 
to  all.  The  only  result  was  that  others  patented 
microjihone  transmitters  for  telephones  and  reaped 
the  harvest  which  otherwise  would  have  come  to 
him.  Another  striking  illustration  is  brought  to 
mind  by-  the  announcement  that  a large  American 
carborundum  factory  is  about  to  be  built  in  Ger- 
many and  another  in  Canada,  the  latter  to  be 
worked  by-  the  power  of  Niag-ara.  M.  Moissan,  whose 
researches  on  the  electric  furnace  are  widely  known, 
discov-ered,  among  other  by-products  of  the  furnace, 
compounds  of  carbon  with  boron  and  silicon.  Carbo- 
silicon  is  excessively  hard,  and  makes  a magnificent 
abrasive.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  independently- 
of  M.  Moissan,  E.  C.  Acheson,  an  American  also 
discovered  the  carbo-silicon  compound.  Unlike  M. 
Moissan,  however,  Mr.  Acheson  did  not  merely- 
record  the  fact  of  the  discovery-  but  patented  the 
process.  The  result  is  that  while  the  work  of 
Moissan  has  not  directly-  benefiited  humanity-  by 
one  atom,  a valuable  new  industry-  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Niag-ara,  where  4,01)0  pounds  of  carborun- 
dum, which  is  now  used  for  grinding  wheels  and  a 
number  of  other  abasive  purposes,  can  be  pro- 
duced by-  one  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours.  These 
electric  furnaces  are  the  largest  yet  constructed, 
being  sixteen  feet  long  by-  five  feet  square.  The 
carborundum  factories  which  are  being  built  in 
Germany-  and  Canada  will  be  under  American  man- 
agement. 

Protection  to  Inventors. 

In  the  recent  decision  in  the  “Dodge  chain”  in- 
fring^ement  suit,  appears  an  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  prineijile  that  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a 
really-  new  and  valuable  improvement  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law  under  a broad  view  of  the 
scope  of  the  invention,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  rights  by-  the  substitution  of  differing  details  in 
a substantially  equivalent  device.  The  breadth  of 
the  decision  is  shown  by  the  following--  extract:  “In 
our  judgment  the  device  shown  by-  Dodge’s  patent 
was  novel  in  character,  disclosed  an  invention  of 
very-  dicided  merit  and  was  a substantial  advance 
over  mechanical  constructions  theretofore  used  in 
the  art  to  which  it  appertained,  and  the  claims  of 
the  patent  should  have  such  a construction  as  will 
give  the  patentee  the  full  benefit  of  the  advance 
which  he  has  contributed  to  the  mechanical  arts  and 
claimed.  Wiiile  the  respondent’s  device  is  difl'erent 
in  appearance,  of  seeniing-Iy-  difl'erent  construction, 
and  manufactured  in  a different  way-,  y-et  when  we 
go  beneath  these  surface  variations  and  measure  it 
by-  the  test  of  functional  purpose  and  operation,  we 
find  it  is  in  substance,  pur])ose  and  operation  the 
same  mechanism  While  the  appellant  has 

avoided  a mere  servile  copy-  of  form,  he  has  appro- 
priated the  substance  of  the  Dodge  invention.  That 
in  doing  so  he  has  rendered  inoperative  the  function 
on  one  groove  will  not  suffice  to  relieve  him  from 
the  chai-gf-e  of  infringement.  Every-  element  of  the 
first  claim  is  found  in  his  structure.  He  uses  the 
elements  of  the  second,  modified  in  form  to  suit  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  his  rectangular  links,  but 
identical  in  functional  effects  to  secure  the  pintle 
like  bearings,  and  those  of  the  third  to  gain  the 
non-tortional  relation  between  the  links.  He  gets 
the  same  result  which  Dodge  first  showed  by-  sub- 
stantially- the  same  means  and  in  substantially-  the 
same  way.  We  are  of  opinion  the  court  below 
readied  a just  and  proper  conclusion  and  its  decree 
should  be  affirmed.” 


The  12-y-ear  old  son  of  Vice-President  Garrett  A. 
Hobart,  Garrett  Jr.,  will  be  an  inventor  some  day-. 
He  is  a bright  little  fellow,  with  a decided  taste  for 
mechanics,  and  what  miglit  be  called  almost  a craze 
for  electrical  work.  He  has  a little  electrical  labora- 
tory- ill  the  top  of  the  house,  and  with  a boy-  friend, 
he  has  established  a partnership  for  the  putting  up 
and  repairing-  of  electric  bells,  electric  lig-hts,  and 
matters  of  that  kind. 


Alvan  G.  Clark,  the  famous  manufacturer  of  tele- 
scopes, died  suddenly-  at  Cambridg-e,  Mass.,  June  9, 
of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Clark’s  last  work  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  40-inch  lens  for  the  “S'erkes  telescope 
of  University-  of  Chicago. 

The  X-Ray  Journal  is  the  name  of  anew  monthly- 
publication  devoted  to  practical  X-ray-  work  and 
allied  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  published  in  St. 
Louis  by  Heber  Robarts,  M.  D. 
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PATENT  LAW  ASSOCIATION. 

Pen  Sketches  of  Some  of  Its  Members. 


Wallace  A.  Bartlett. 

Wallace  A.  Bartlett  is  a native  of  New  York  State. 
At  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  of  iS6i  he  was  “junior 
devil’’  in  the  office  of  the  Western  New  Yorker,  and 
dropped  one  “shooting  stick”  to  take  up  another. 
After  rather  more  than  four  years  service  in  ist  New 
A'ork  and  19th  U.  S.  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a wound  or  two,  a winter  in  a confederate  “summer 
resort,”  and  a commis.sion  or  two,  Capt.  Bartlett 
found  himself  in  Texas  during  the  stormy  reconstruc 
tion  period,  and  lelt  the  comparative  peace  of  army 
life  for  the  excitement  of  running  a newsuaper.  That 
enterprise  having  been  closed  out  by  a Vjoufire,  the 
young  editor  sought  a more  salubrious  climate  in  the 
northwest,  and  spent  some  time  as  corresj)Ondent  for 
Chicago  newspapers.  Coming  to  Washington  during 
the  Johnson  impeachment  trial.  Mr.  Bartlett  found 
employment  in  the  government  printing  office,  and 
was  soon  foreman  of  the  specification  department 
where  the  patents  are  printed.  This  position  he 
resigned  to  accept  a considerably  smaller  salary  as 
third  assistant  examiner  in  the  patent  office  (under 
civil  service  rules)  in  August,  1S73,  aud  was  pro- 
moted grade  by  grade  to  principal  examiner  in 
1875.  In  the  patent  oilice  he  at  various  times  had 


charge  of  the  printing  and  the  examiners  classes  01 
guns,  ships,  signals,  wood  working,  stone  working, 
etc.  Resigning  office  in  iS83toeuter  on  patent  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Bartlett  availed  himself  of  the  freedom  of 
private  life  to  patent  a dozen  or  more  of  his  own  inven- 
tions relating  to  gnus,  being  associated  with  Capt. 
Zalinski,  U.  S.  A.,  in  dynamite  gun  inventions. 

In  an  active  practice  ol' some  14  years,  Mr.  Bartlett 
says  he  has  taken  out  patents  for  inventors  on  almost 
every  imaginable  subject,  but  he  “does  like  a gun 
case  best  of  all,  because  a gun  can  never  be  mistaken 
for  a grist  mill  or  a sewing  machine.” 

When  the  proposed  changes  in  the  patent  law  were 
before  congress  last  winter,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  the  first  to 
print  a protest  over  his  own  signature,  which  protest  he 
sent  to  each  senator,  aud  he  was  an  earnest  advocate, 
in  the])ateut  law  association,  of  the  effective  work  by 
the  association  which  prevented  the  enactment  of 
some  very  vicious  propositions  into  law. 

Joseph  L.  Atkins. 

Joseph  Leice.ster  Athins,  was  born  in  Akron,  (bhio, 
March  20,  1863.  He  resided  from  1866  to  1878  in  the 
state  of  Georgia.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his 
residence  in  that  state  he  attended  the  public  schools 
at  Savannah,  graduating  from  the  high  school  at 
that  place  in  1878.  From  1878  to  188'2  he  :ittended 
Colleg'e  lit  Bethany,  W.  Ya.,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Jinie  1882,  being  the 
second  honor  man  and  the  salutatorian  of  his  class. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a clerkship  in  the  United  States  pension 
office,  in  which  he  continued  for  two  years  to  hold  a 
position  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  legal 


studies.  He  entered  the  National  Law  School  in 
the  fall  of  1882,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  the  class  of  1884.  Within  a few  days  after  grad- 


uation he  returned  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  had 
continued  to  be  his  legal  residence,  and  upon  ex- 
amination in  open  court,  was  there  first  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

He  subsequently  resided  for  two  or  three  years  in 
I.,ock  Haven.  Pa.,  where  be  was  eng'aged  in  the 
general  jiractice  of  law. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Baldwin,  Hop- 
kins & Peyton,  he  formed  a law  partnershijr  witli 
Major  Marcus  S.  Ho])kins,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hopkins  A Atkins,  which  continued  in  existence 
until  the  retirement  from  practice  in  1863  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  when  he  succeeded  to 
+he  business. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  supreme 
court  C)f  Pennsylvania  in  1888,  and  l)efore  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  .States,  Getober  14th, 
1891. 

Henry  Calver. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Lngland  but 
came  to  this  country  when  a sinall  boy,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbia  coun- 
ty, New  A’ork,  where  his  parents  settled.  Mr.  Calver 
came  to  Washington  in  1S71  and  entered  the  Meteo- 
rological Department  of  the  Signal  Corps,  being 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer 
in  this  city.  His  special  meteorological  studies  were 
such  that  in  1875  he  was  selected  by  Gen.  Myer,  then 
chief  signal  officer,  to  investigate  aud  report  on  a 
series  of  destructive  tornadoes  which  occurred  iu 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  in  March  of 
that  year,  and  in  1877  was  again  designated  for  simi- 
lar duty  to  investigate  aud  report  on  the  tornado 
which  destroyed  the  principal  part  of  the  town  of 
Mt.  Carmel.  111.,  early  iu  the  summer  of  that  year. 


His  elaborate  papers  on  these  tornadoes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  ol  the  chief  signal  officer  for 
1875  aud  1877. 

Mr.  Calver  entered  the  examining  corps  of  the 
patent  office  iu  August.  1877,  securing  his  appoint- 
ment solely  on  competitive  examination  ; aud  during 
the  next  succeeding  three  years  he  received  three 
promotions,  secured  in  the  same  manner.  During  the 
time  of  his  service  iu  the  patent  office  he  studied  law 


at  the  law  school  of  the  Columbian  University  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1881,  and  received  the  post 
graduate  degree  from  the  same  school  iu  1882,  at 
which  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Several  years 
since  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calver  resigned  his  position  as  First  Assistant 
Lxamiiner  iu  the  patent  office  in  1883  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  patent  law  in  this  city,  aud  during  the 
time  he  has  been  iu  practice  he  has  conducted  a large 
umnber  of  important  cases  iu  the  patent  office,  besides 
acting  as  expert  iu  many  important  suits  iu  the 
courts. 

A large  part  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Calver’s  service  iu 
the  patent  office  was  occupied  iu  the  examination  of 
applications  for  patents  relating  to  sewiugmachines, 
and  since  leaving  the  patent  office  he  has  made  some- 
thing of  a specialty  of  this  class  of  inventions  iu  which 
he  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  leading  experts 
iu  the  country.  At  the  present  time  he  represents 
The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  aud  a number  of  other 
large  manufacturing  corporations  and  firms  before 
the  patent’  office. 


Frankland  Jannus. 

Mr.  Frankland  Jauuus  removed  to  this  city  from 
Warrenton,  Ya. , iu  the  fall  of  1877,  when  his  father. 
Prof,  .\nthouy  Hebersak  Janus,  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versit}'.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  iu  1S53, 
aud  during  mail}’ of  his  earlier  years  was  employed 
iu  gathering  mechanical  knowledge  aud  experience  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  future  practice  of  his  chosen 
branch  of  the  legal  profession,  although  at  the  time 
it  appeared  that  he  was  doing  a great  many  trouble- 
some aud  fatiguing  thing's  which  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  had  done  by  others. 

Mr.  Jannus  having  begun  the  study  of  law  while 


directing  a manufacturing  establishment,  on  arriv- 
ing iu  Washington  proceeded  10  complete  his  studies, 
and  after  spending  a few  weeks  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Samuel  R Bond,  attorney  at  law  in  this  city,  became 
a student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Hiue,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  iu  the  meantime  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  aud  gaining  experience  in  various 
branches  of  the  lawc  He  vvas  subsequently  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Being  early  interested  in  the  subject  of  electricity, 
he  made  it  his  particular  study,  and  beg'inuiug  with 
the  prosecution  of  electrical  cases  gradually  estab- 
lished himself  in  general  patent  practice,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  matters.  He  became  a full  mem- 
ber of  The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers during  the  year  1884.  For  several  years  he  rep- 
resented in  this  city  the  New  A’ork  patent  firm  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Frank  L.  Pope,  aud  from  1S83 
he  was  the  attorney  for  the  late  Charles  J.  YauDe- 
poele,  a pioneer  electrician,  in  whose  interest  he 
took  out  several  bundled  patents,  among  them  the 
now  famous  -‘Trolley”  patents. 

Mr.  Jauuus  has  co-operated  with  distinguished 
New  York  counsel  in  many  important  matters,  among 
them  assisting  in  the  sustaining  of  the  trolley  aud 
electric  railwav’  switch  patents;  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  more  than  a thousand  applications  for 
letters  patent  covering  probably  the  entire  range  of 
industrial  art.  Having  a natural  aptitude  for  me- 
chanics, aud  many  years  of  practical  experience  iu 
connection  with  various  arts  aud  process,  he  is  able 
to  readih'  grasp  the  details  of  any  invention. 

He  has  for  the  past  15  years  confined  himself  to 
patent  work  alone,  including  all  forms  thereof,  from 
the  making  of  a preliminary  examination  to  the  con- 
ducting of  a suit  iu  court;  and  as  lie  attends  person- 
ally to  all  matters  placed  iu  his  hands  his  clients  can 
feel  satisfied  that  he  will  advise  them,  not  only  hon- 
estly but  iu  the  light  of  e.xpericuce.  In  the  conduct 
of  his  business  he  endeavors  to  be  fair  aud  liberal. 
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expecting  to  be  paid  for  bis  services  and  to  give  full 
value  in  return. 

Mr.  Jaunns  has  been  personally  well  known  to 
many  of  the  officials  of  the  patent  office  for  the  past 
14  or  15  years.  He  has  appeared  belore  every  tri- 
bunal of  the  office,  and  before  every  incuinbeut 
thereof,  and  at  one  time  rejjreseuted  a larger  number 
of  pending  interference  cases  than  any  other  attor- 
ney. 

He  has  also  from  time  to  time  taken  part  in  the 
efforts  of  the  better  class  of  patent  solicitors  and  law- 
yers to  organize  a patent  law  association  in  this 
city,  and  was  among  the  first  to  support  the  present 
one.  He  has  always  maintained  that  any  application 
for  letters  patent  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  legal  pa 
pers  to  draw,  and  that  such  work  should  only  be  en- 
trusted to  competent  persons,  who  should  organize 
for  their  own  protection  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standard  of  professional  efficiency. 

L.  Seward  Bacon 

Mr.L.  Seward  Bacon,  one  of  the  younger  practitioners 
of  patent  law  in  this  city  was  born  in  Pontiac,  Mich- 


igan in  the  3’ear  1S60  and  settled  in  ^yashingtou  in 
1877.  For  sometime  he  was  engaged  in  merchautile 
business  but  his  tastes  being  for  a professional  life  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  in  1S85  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  three  years  later  and  .subsequently  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uuited  States.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  patent  law  and 
soliciting  patents  representing  large  patent  interests 
before  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  among  which  are  the 
controlling  patents  in  the  well-known  “pinch  handle” 
and  “cable”  curtain  holding  fixtures  with  which  the 
street  and  steam  cars  are  now  so  generally  equipped. 
He  is  also  as  attorney  conducting  and  defending 
suits  involving  trade-mark  and  design  patent  rights. 

His  clientage,  which  includes  many  large  concerns 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has  been  practicalh' 
all  secured  through  the  recommend  rations  of  his 
clients  and  others.  He  represents  many  large  law 
and  patent  soliciting  firms  of  Boston,  Chicago,  vSt. 
Louis  and  other  cities.  He  is  a member  of  B.  B.  French 
Lodge  of  F'.  A.  A.  M.  and  a conscientious  and  faithful 
attendance  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  has  gained 
for  him  an  enviable  reputation  among  his  colleagues. 

John  J.  Halstead. 

John  J.  Halstead,  senior  member  of  the  patent  law 
firm  of  John  J.  Halstead  & 8ou,  90S  G street,  was  born 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  1S32  and  the  business  was 
established  in  the  fifties  b}'  Joseph  B.  Crosby  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  later  the  firm  becanre  Crosby &Gould. 
Mr.  John  J.  Halstead,  who  represented  the  firm  in 
"Washingtou,  resigned  as  Principal  E-xamiuer  to 
become  a member  of  the  firnr  irr  1867,  under  the 
style  of  Crosb}’,  Halstead  & Gould,  and  the  same 
style  was  continued  urrtil  1S70,  when  Mr.  Halstead 
succeeded  to  the  business  at  Washington,  and  which 
he  conducted  with  unvarying  success.  In  1S82  he 
admitted  to  the  firm  his  sou,  Mr.  Pennington  Halstead, 
a member  of  the  bar  and  a graduate  of  the  Columbian 
University  Law  School  in  1879.  His  early  college  life 
was  spent  as  a student  at  Princeton.  Mr.  John  J. 
Halstead  is  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  graduated 
from  Princeton  College,  and  then  studied  for  the  bar. 
F'rom  i858  to  1S63  he  was  assistant  examiner  in  the 
patent  office,  and  from  1863  to  1S67  he  was  principal 
examiner.  The  firm  is  always  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  patentability  of  any  invention  or 
discovery,  and  they  offer  professional  aid  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  protection  to  inventions  and  the 
prosecution  of  applications  for  letters  patent,  reissues, 
design  patents,  trade-marks  and  labels,  including  the 
filing  of  caveats,  searches  as  to  novelty,  contesting 
interferences,  preparing  specifications,  filing  assign- 
ments and  licenses,  securing  patents  in  foreign 
countries,  advising  on  the  scope  and  validity  of  pat- 
ents, investigating  and  i^rcventing  infringements. 


serving  as  experts  in  litigation,  attending  to  cases 
upon  appeal  and  before  the  courts,  and  acting  as 
counsel  at  all  stages  on  exclusive  rights.  All  details 
of  patent  office  business  receive  prompt  and  personal 
attention,  and  the  papers  filed  for  their  clients  are 
distinguished  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
case  in  hand.  The  New  York  office,  at  132  Nassau 
street  is  conducted  by  the  junior  partner  Pennington 
Halstead. 


T.  J.  W.  Robertson. 

T.  J,  W.  Robertson  was  born  in  England  in  1S33, 
where  he  learned  the  printing  business,  and  arrived 
in  New  York  in  1851,  following  his  trade  there  until 
1854,  after  which  he  spent  several  years  in  designing 
and  patenting  new  inventions  and  olitained  over  a 
score  of  patents  in  various  lines  of  mechanisms — one 
of  his  inventions  being  used  on  nearly  every  first- 
class  sewing  machine,  and  another  one  being-  in  use 
in  almost  all  railroad  ticket  offices,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  business  offices  of  the  Uuited  States.  IDuring 
this  period  he  made  it  his  business  to  thoroughly 
study  mechanics  both  theoretically  and  practically 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  all  new  inventions 
within  his  reach. 

In  1867  he  came  to  Washington  under  an  engage- 
ment with  Munn  & Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  and  had  charge  of  the  pteliminary  exam- 
ination branch  of  their  Washington  business  for  over 
nine  years,  besides  acting  as  the  Washington  c^  es- 
pondeut  of  their  paper.  Since  1876,  he  has  been  u 
business  for  himself  as  a patent  solicitor  and  mechan- 
ical expert,  in  which  latter  line  of  business  he  has 
assisted  at  many  of  the  most  noted  patent  suits.  * 

Samuel  T.  Fisher. 

Hon.  .Samuel  T.  Fisher,  ex-assistant  commissioner  01 
patents,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1855, and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of 
’77,  subsequently  taking  a special  course  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Fie  entered  the  ITiited  .States  Patent  Office  as  fourth 
assistant  examiner  in  1886  and  was  successively  pro- 
moted through  the  grades  of  third,  second,  and  first 
assistant  examiner  and  law  clerk  to  the  position  of 
principal  examiner,  which  position  heresignedin  1S93 
to  accept  the  presidential  appointment  of  assistant 
commissioner  of  patents,  which  latter  position  he  re- 
signed June  1st,  1897  to  become  a partner  in  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  Wilkinson  & Fisher,  successors  to  Whit- 
man & Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  for  a number  of  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  As  assistant  com mis- 


sioner,  his  decisions  were  always  considered  bv  the 
members  of  the  profession  as  eminently  fair  and  he 
carries  into  the  practice  of  patent  law  a mind  well 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  profession  aud  an  experi- 
ence with  the  men  aud  methods  of  the  patent  office 
which  can  not  be  excelled. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  one  of  the  new  members  of  the  Patent 
Law  Association  aud  is  in  hearty-  accord  with  the 
principles  expounded  therein. 

Charles  Albert  Neale. 

Mr.  Charles  Albert  Neale  whose  office  is  located  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Washington  Loan  aud  Trust 
buildingjust  opposite  the  patent  office,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
ill  Montrose,  Pa. 

He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  aud  has  confined  himself  to  the 
practice  of  patent  law  exclusively  since  becoming  a 
member  of  the  bar  some  years  ago. 

Max  (ieorgii. 

Mr.  Max  Georgii  established  himself  as  a patent 
solicitor  in  the  year  18S9.  He  is  a native  of  Minne- 
sota, but  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 


Washington  city.  In  iSSo  he  entered  the  patent  01. b ■- 
as  an  assistant  e.xaminerof  patents  under  Hon.  Fi.  M. 
Marble  and  resigned  in  1889  to  enter  the  practice  of 
patent  law  for  himself.  He  graduated  from  the  Na- 
tional Law  School  in  this  city  in  1886  and  the  same 
year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  jiractices  bc-fo're 
all  the  courts  as  well  as  the  patent  office  and  trans- 
acts all  business  connee'ted  with  patents  and  other 
methods  of  protecting  industrial  properly,  making  a 
speciality  of  printing  and  the  graphi'  art-,  .ar.'-l  o‘‘ 
electrical  and  chemical  inventions.  Both  for-'  bo  ...  ol 
Uuited  Stales  patents  are  secured.  Mr.  Georgii  hri 
an  efficient  corps  of  assistants  in  his  lar.ge  office- 
606  F street.  By  an  earnest  a iqdication  to  the  duiiio: 
imposed  in  him  by  his  clients  aud  a conscientious  aud 
faithful  discharge  of  the  trusts  inqjosed  in  him  he 
has  gained  one  of  the  largest  clientele  in  the  patent 
practice  in  the  city. 

Wallace  (ireene. 

Wallace  Greene.  C.  FL  (Cornell).  LL.  B.  (George- 
town) a member  of  the  bar  is  a native  of  Yermont,  b .;' 
has  been  a resident  of  Washington  since  1-87.  com- 


ing to  this  city-  from  Illinois  where  for  .some  fifteen 
years  his  attention  had  been  given  to  patents  and 
patent  law  exclusively.  He  is  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  firm  of  Wiels  A Greene  and  Wiels. 
Greene  A:  Rituer  of  this  city  and  Chicago  of  which  firm 
he  is  a member. 


Arthur  S.  Brow  ne. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Browne,  was  born  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  in  the  year  1860,  and  is  a graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  the  classof  iSSi.  He  sub- 
sequently took  a course  of  law  at  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versity of  law  and  graduated  in  18S3,  Mr.  Browne 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S85  aud  to  practice  before 
the  Uuited  States  Supreme  Court  in  18S9.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  patent  law  aud  soliciting  of 
patents  in  1882.  and  by  an  honest  endeavor  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  his  clients  has  built  up  an  extensive 
practice  for  himself.  F'or  several  years  past  he  has 
been  generally  engaged  as  an  expert  witness  in  pat- 
ent litigation. 

Joseph  Lyons. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lyons  was  born  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
in  the  year  1843  and  studied  at  the  schools  of  tech- 
nology in  his  native  city  aud  at  Yienua,  Austria,  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  the  latter  institution  in  the 
year  is68.  As  specialties  of  his  general  studies,  Jlr. 
Lyons  devoted  himself  particularly-  to  German  Phvs- 
ics  aud  lUectricity-. 

lujuly  1869  Mr.  Lyons  came  to  the  Uuited  States 
where  he  was  successively  engaged  as  engineer  and 
computator  on  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Wash- 
ington, U.  C..  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and 
iu  the  Uuited  .States  Naval  Observatory.  While  con- 
nected with  the  latter  institution  lie  also  made  obser- 
vations for  magnetic  declination,  inclination  aud  the 
horizontal  component  of  magnetism  foi  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey. 

In  the  spring  of  1S7S  he  became  a member  of  the 
examining  corps  of  the  Uuited  States  Patent  Office  iu 
the  class  of  wood  working  aud  fire  arms,  from  which 
•in  the  fall  of  1880  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ivlectrical 
Division  where  he  had  charge  of  a variety  of  classes 
of  invention  but  particularly  of  telephony-,  electric 
locomotion,  and  the  application  of  storage  batteries, 
etc. 

As  first  assistant  examiner  in  the  electrical  di\-ision. 
he  was  frequently-  iu  charge  of  that  division  as  act- 
ing examiner. 

In  the  summer  of  is, As  he  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Patent  Office  aud  went  to  Iturope  upon  a tour  of 
inspection  and  study  of  the  great  electrical  manufac- 
turing establishments  particularly  iu  Budapest, 
Yienua,  Paris  aud  London. 

Ketuniing  from  Europe  iu  May  18S6  he  engaged  in 
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the  business  of  solicitor  of  patents  and  expert  in  pat- 
ent causes  and  in  both  of  these  pursuits  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

As  showing  the  character  of  his  business  it  may  be 
meutioued  that  among  his  clients  are  found  such  as 
The  (Tcneral  Electric  Company;  The  Westinghouse 
Irlectric  Company;  The  Bell  Telephone  Co;  The 
American  Lead  Pencil  Company;  The  celebrated 
Electricians  Charles  Clamond,  Marcel  Ueprez,  Jules 


Carpenter  and  Jules  Mercadier,  and  the.Societe  ,\uon- 
yuie  Pour  la  Transmission  de  la  I'orce  Par  L'lCec- 
tricite,  of  Paris. 


Frank  C.  Somes 

Mr.  Prank  Chase  Somes  is  a native  of  Maine,  and  a 
son  of  Hon.  D.  E.  Somes,  who  was  one  of  the  organ- 
ir.ers  of  the  republican  party,  and  was  in  congress 
before  the  war  from  the  district  now  represented  l>y 
Speaker  Reed.  IMr.  vSomes.  settled  in  Washington, 
and  engaged  in  the  patent  practice  in  1862,  and 
died  in  1888. 

Mr.  1'.  C.  Somes  was  educated  at  Eaglesvvood 
Military  Academy,  oue  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
that  characier  which  were  so  much  in  favor  during 
and  after  the  war.  He  entered  his  father’s  office  in 
1S67  and  became  a partner  iu  1870  and  has  been  in 
practice  under  his  sole  name  since  ;87S.  He  took 
law  courses  in  the  Columbian  and  National  law 
schools  of  Washington,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar 
of  the  District  iu  187-!.  and  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1880. 

After  Hon.  Samuel  vS.  P'isher — the  famous  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  who  started  a new  epoch  iu  patent 
office  history — resumed  l.)iisiness  iu  Cincinnati,  Mr.  P'. 
C.  Somes  represented  him  in  Washington  iu  legal  and 
technical  investigations,  and  iu  cases  before  the  pat- 
ent office. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  practice  Mr.  Somes  was 
largely  engaged  in  procuring  extensions  of  iinportaut 
patents,  anil  in  obtaining  reissues  when  reissues 
could  be  safely  resorted  to  to  strengthen  and  broadeu 
weak  and  defective  patents.  He  practiced  before 
the  first  e.xamiuer  of  interferences,  and  has  Iiceu 


engaged  in  interference  litigation  ever  since.  He  has 
given  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  more  difficult 
arts,  such  as  knitting  and  other  textile  machinery, 
canning  inachiueryg  and  electricity,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  working  of  metals.  Prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  controlling  patents  in  the  clothe.s  wringer 
business  he  was  attorney  for  the  corporation  owning 
them.  He  has  been  for  several  years  attorney  for  one 
of  the  inventors  whose  name  appears  in  Commissioner 
Seymour’s Jist  of  patentees  who  have  taken  out  the 


largest  number  of  patents.  He  is  now  counsel  for  a 
number  of  corporations  who  have  great  coufidence  iu 
his  judgment  iu  legal  and  technical  matters. 

Mr.  Somes  has  the  combination  so  essential  to  the 
best  results  iu  patent  practice  ; a love  of  the  law  and 
a taste  for  mechauics  and  the  sciences.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  getting  at  the  gist  of  an  invention  aud  of 
setting  it  out  iu  bold  and  comprehensive  terms. 


William  A Redmond. 

The  sul.iject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  William  A.  Red- 
mond, entered  the  service  of  the  United  .States  iu  the 
Patent  (Iffice  iu  1872  while  a boy  of  fifteen  aud  be- 
came a member  of  the  examining  corps  by  hard  aud 
cousciencious  work  and  a faithful  attendance  to  the 
duties  intrusted  to  his  care.  While  iu  this  office  he 
attended  .St.  Johns  College  aud  the  National  Univer- 
sity and  graduated  Irom  the  latter  in  the  class  of '84  and 
soon  after  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District.  Mr.  Redmond  resigued 
from  the  patent  olfice  iu  1SS5  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law  before  the  patent  office  and  before  the 


federal  courts  in  patent  matters  and  byDjard  aud  faith- 
ful attendance  to  the  trusts  imposed  in  him  he  has 
built  for  himself  oue  (.if  the  largest  clientages  in  pat- 
ent law  iu  the  city.  He  embraces  all  classes  of 
the  business  aud  has  the  assistance  of  skilled  help  in 
the  various  branches  and  is  well  calculated  to  tran- 
sact any  business  for  his  clients  in  au  ex])editious 
and  satisfactory  manner.  ,Mr.  Redmond  is  highly 
spoken  of  Ijy  those  associated  with  him  in  the  patent 
office  and  by  all  those  for  whom  he  has  tiausacted 
any  business  in  his  Hue. 

Hugh  M.  Sterling. 

Hugh  M.  .Sterling,  one  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Washington  bar,  practicing  before  the  patent 


office,  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  16, 
]S6g.  His  office  is  in  tire  McGill  Building,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  past  five  years. 

klr.  Sterling  ac(juired  the  foundation  of  his  educa- 
tion iu  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  aud  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  in  the  year  1888.  While  at 
the  high  school  he  was  honored  by  a vote  of  his 
schoolmates  electing 'him  to  the  office  of  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  school  journal,  which  was  then  indepen- 
dent of  the  facult}’. 

On  leaving  the  high  school  his  taste  s directed  him  to 
the  profession  of  the  la%v,  aud  employmeut  was  found 
in  the  office  of  the  late  L.  W.  Sinsabaugh,  patent 
law'yer,  and  former  examiner  in  the  patent  office, 


with  whom  he  remained  until  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman’s death,  enjoying  his  employer’s  confidence 
in  every  branch  of  the  patent  business.  During  this 
first  business  association,  which  was  while  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  he  was  diligent  in  applying  himself 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  attended  the  Law  Department 
of  the  Georgetown  University,  graduating  therefrom 
iu  1892,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  aud 
being  awarded  the  essay  prize  of  his  class.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1891  after  passing  a rigorous 
examiuation,  aud  before  completing  his  law  course. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Sterling  was  associated  with 
Howard  Bros  , patent  soliciiors,  as  the  legal  head  of 
the  firm,  but  finally  saw'  fit  to  embark  on  the  indepen- 
dent practice  of  his  profession.  Being  a notary  public 
he  has  acquired  much  valuable  experience  m officiat- 
ing as  spec  al  examiner  iu  patent  litigations,  aud  in 
taking  depo.sitions  in  interference  cases. 

The  high  character  of  his  patent  practice,  to  e\  ery 
detail  of  which  he  gives  his  personal  attention,  is  a 
living  protest  against  those  disreputable  practices 
which  have  of  late  prevailed,  aud  he  is  always  iuter- 
f sted  iu  au}'  movement  to  restore  ihe  an  ieut  dignity 
of  the  profession,  which,  iu  these  days  of  charlantan- 
ism  has  suffered  so  much.  He  is  a charter  member  of 
the  Patent  Law'  Association. 


Solon  C.  Kemon. 

Mr.  .Solon  C.  Kemon,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  49 
5'ears  ago  aud  was  educated  iu  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  aud  Washington  and  finished  his  course  iu 
the  Bryant  aud  .Stratton  Business  college.  He  subse- 
quently studied  under  his  father  who  was  for  mauj- 
V'ears  librarian  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Kemon  entered  the  service  of  Aluun  & Co.  (Sci- 
entific American,)  June  1st,  1866  where  he  has  re- 
mained contiuuously  ; iu  December  1894,  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Janies  11.  Gridley,  whose 
first  assistant  he  had  been  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  he  w'as  made  manager  of  aud  resident  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  in  Washington.  He  has  been 
untiring  iu  his  work  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  details  of  his  duties,  and  it  is  his  trustworthy- 
ness  and  conscientiou.suess  iu  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  firm  aud  their  clients  that  Munu  & 


Co.  have  rewarded  him  with  the  management  of  the 
Washington  office.  Mr.  Kemon  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  the  Washington  Patent  Law  Association  and  is  au 
ardent  supporter  of  its  principles. 


Good  Words  for  the  “Inventive  Age.” 

The  follow'ing'  letter  from  Mr.  Schuyler  Durj'ee, 
the  popular  chief  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office  back  in 
the  ’80’s,  is  indicitive  of  the  high  standing  of  the 
iNVKNTit'E  Agk  and  show's  an  appreciation  of  its 
efl'orts  in  behalf  of  correct  methods  in  patent  office 
procedure  and  common  honestj'  in  dealing  w'ith  in- 
ventors: 

Gold  Creek,  Nev.vda,  July  1,  IS')". 
i7'e  Age  PifhJhlmig  Co. 

W'ashnigton . JJ.  ('. 

Gentlemen:  I liave  received  recently  throug-h  the  courtesy 
of  friends  copies  of  your  paper,  and  it  contains  so  much  at- 
tractive matter  and  interestitig  information  tliat  I feel  I must 
.subscribe  therefor  in  order  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 

Your  Jiineissue  containing  pen  sketches  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers or  the  Patent  Law  Association  was  received  b^'  me  yester- 
d.oy  and  the  familar  faces  therein  carry  me  back  to  the  da3-s 
■when  it  was  m_v  pleasure  to  meet  the  gentlemen  official^';  and 
that  issue  could  not  fail  to  revive  my  interest  in  the  patent 
office  and  patent  practice  had  it  abated  in  the  least  during  my 
several  years  separation  therefrom. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  men  of  character  and 
abilitj- practici ng' before  the  patent  office  will  eventually  tri- 
umph ill  riddi  ng  the  profession  of  those  whose  sole  and  only 
aim  h,a.s  been  to  catch  a new  crop  of  “suckers”  (pardon  the  ex- 
pression) bv  false  promises  and  delusive  hopes. 

The  many  years  of  constant  and  earnest  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  patent  profession  to  elevate  it  to  the  plane  it  merits 
should  and  must  receive  the  cordial  support  and  co-operation 
of  all  right  thinking  and  high  minded  men  who  give  the  mat- 
ter the  slig'hest  consideration. 

I inclose  a nionet’  order  for  one  dollar  for  which  please  send 
me  your  paper  for  one  year. 

Very  trulj'  yours, 

Schuyler  Duyebe. 
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0 'Who  have  made  applioat  ion  to  Join,  or  # 

0 who  believe  in  the  aims  and  o])Jeets  of  • 

0 the  Patent  Paw  Association.  • 


Maj.  Albert  E.  H.  Johnson. 

Major  Albert  E.  H.  Jobusou,  the  senior  tneuiber  of 
the  firm  of  Johnson  & Johnson,  solicitors  of  patents, 
No.  637  E Street,  N.  W.,  is  a native  of  Virginia,  and 
since  early  yonth  he  has  practiced  his  profession.  In 
fact  he  has  had  perhaps  a longer  and  more  varied 
experience  in  the  patent  business  than  any  other 
practitioner  before  the  patent  office  in  Washington. 

His  notions  of  honor  and  good  faith  have  always 
been  high  and  his  training  has  been  guided  by  the 
high  standards  of  those  with  whom  he  was  employed. 
He  began  with  Mr.  Peter  H.  Watson,  the  most  able 
and  successful  patent  solicitor  of  his  time  as  well  as 
a distinguished  inventor.  Into  his  office  at  that  time 
were  coming  the  greatest  patent  matters  and  patent 
litigation  of  the  day — those  concerning  the  inventions 
of  the  reaper  and  mower,  the  telegraph  and  kindred 
inventions,  which  were  so  important  that  no  limit  of 
value  c.^uld  be  fixed  for  them.  It  was  in  the  great 
McCormick  and  Hussay  reaper  suits,  in  wliich  Secre- 
tary Stanton  became  the  leading  counsel,  that  the  Sec- 
retary first  knew  Maj.  Johnson. 

Soon  after  the  commeucetnent  of  the  rebellion  Mr. 
Watson  became  Assistant  .Secretar}’  of  War  under  that 
mighty  War  Secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  Maj. 
Johnson  was  appointed  a clerk  under  Mr.  Watson. 
From  this  position  Mr.  Johnson  was  promoted  to  con- 
fidential clerk  to  Secretary  Stanton  and  was  soon 
after  commissioned  as  Major  with  the  rank  of  Assis- 


tant Adjutant  General  and  assigned  to  duty  with  him. 
In  capacity  of  confidential  clerk  Major  Johnson  did 
also  military  duty  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  this 
peculiarly  confidential  capacity,  wliich  was  retained 
uninterruptedly  until  Mr.  Stanton  left  the  cabinet  in 
186S,  Maj.  Johnson  made,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  Secretary,  the  telegraphic  history  of  the  war — 
the  most  extensive  and  wonderful  telegraphic  history 
ever  made  in  the  form  of  instant  and  momentus 
events  of  any  nation. 

He  retained  this  confidential  position  while  General 
Grant  was  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ' and  also  with 
Secretary  Schofield  and  with  Secretary  Rawlings, 
under  whom  Major  Johnson  resigned  in  1869  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  carrying  a splendid 
letter  of  commendation  from  IMr.  Stanton  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  grown  up  in  the  patent  busi- 
ness under  the  ‘’distinguished  patent  solicitor,  Peter 
H.  Watson.”  This  important  and  peculiar  confidence 
was  reposed  in  Major  Johnson  because  of  his  good 
judgment,  his  ceaseless  faithfulness  and  his  well 
bridled  tongue — qualities  which  made  his  services 
priceless  to  Secretary  Stanton  and  to  the  nation. 

Major  Johnson  has  been  verv’  successful  in  his 
profession  and  has  several  large  manufacturing 
houses  in  the  country  among  his  clients,  some  of 
whom  have  been  with  him  steadily  for  over  twe*uty 
3’ears.  While  his  chief  pride  is  honorable  conduct 
and  faithful  service  to  his  clients,  his  house  has  a 
reputation  for  good  work.  He  never  files  an  applica- 
tion for  a patent  unless  reasonably  certain  that  he 
will  come  out  with  a patent,  and  when  this  practice 
shall  become  a marked  feature  of  the  entire  profes- 
sion, tire  poor  inventor  will  not  be  cut  at  both  ends — 
loosing  both  his  money  and  his  patent. 

A.  Roland  Johnson. 

A.  Roland  Johnson,  son  of  Major  Johnson  and  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  & Johnson,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  the 
Columbian  University  from  w’hich  he  received  the 


degree  of  Master  of  Laws.  He  is  a member  of  the 
bar,  giving  special  attention  to  patents  and  patent 
causes.  This  added  to  the  long  experience  and  care- 
ful business  methods  of  Major  Johnson  enables  his 


firm  to  maintain  a satisfactory  standing  with  its 
clients. 

C.  T.  Belt. 

hlr.  C.  T.  Belt  was  born  in  Virginia,  having  come 
to  Washington  when  a hoy,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  public  schools,  took  a six-v’ear  course  in 
practical  engineering  and  construction  in  the  Wash- 
ington navy  3'ard,  passing  the  semi-annual  ex- 
aminations in  the  several  departments  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  and  finall3’  receiving  his  diploma  from 
the  secretary  of  the  nav3’  who  pronounced  him  ‘‘ex- 
cellent in  all  departments.” 

He  then  entered  the  law  offices  of  Paine  (former 
commissioner  of  ])atents),  Grayton  and  Ladd,  and 
afterward  Paine  and  Ladd,  and  remained  with  them 
eight  3’ears.  While  there  he  was  schooled  by  Gen. 
Paine  in  all  branches  of  patent  law  and  practice: 
during  this  time  procuring  all  possible  experience 
bv  appearing  before  the  patent  office  with  and 
representing  the  firm  on  important  matters. 

B3'  courtes3'  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Belt  was  permitted 
during’  the  last  two  3’ears  with  them  to  ])ractice  for 
himself,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  he  was 
impelled  to  resig-n  and  open  up  an  office.  Instead 
of  being  ostracized  by  his  old  emplo3’er.s,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  his  valuable  services,  he  is  often  con- 
sulted b3’  them  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  art  in 
which  he  has  made  himself  an  expert. 

By  reason  of  his  practical  experience,  he  is  cap- 
able of  grasping  at  a moment's  notice,  the  mechan- 
ism and  operation  of  intricate  machineiw',  and  to 
present  the  same  to  the  patent  office  in  a knowing 
manner. 

INIr.  Belt  is  a sing’er  of  wide  local  reputation,  now 
being-  the  leader  of  St.  Paul's  Chorister  choir,  in 
which  choir  he  started  as  a chorister  bo3'. 

He  has  a list  of  testimonials  from  his  clients  as  to 
his  straightforward  manner  of  doing  business,  his 
able  handling  of  patent  apjilications.  and  his  prompt 


action  for  the  good  of  his  clients,  of  which  he  is 
rightfulL’  proud. 

Mr.  Belt,  with  his  draughtsmen  and  assistants, 
can  be  found  in  the  Warder  Building  directU'  oppo- 
site the  patent  office  where  he  has  ample  facilities 
for  handling  the  work  of  inventors. 


CHESTER  A.  SNOW. 

The  Letter  that  Formed  the  Basis  of  the  $2.S,0(l(t 
l.ibel  Suit  of  \\  edderburn  & Co. 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Snow,  of  the  patent  law  and' 
soliciting  firm  of  C.  A . Sn  iw  A Co.,  wa>.  born  at 
New  Castle,  Virginia,  in  ISlJ,  and  w.-i-,  edm  .iLcd  in 
jirivate  schools  and  at  Bethan3-  Colleg-c.  We.-.t  \'a. 
j\.t  the  age  of  twent3’-five  he  was  appointed  -iip.-'-iii- 
tendent  of  public  schools  at  Newark,  ( iliio.  In  1-7'. 
he  came  to  Washing-ton  and  attended  law  h-i-turv-. 
in  Georgetown  University,  and  wa,.;  admitted  to  the 
District  bar  and  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  firm  of  C.  A.  Snow  & Co.,  solicit  patents  rm 
the  contingent  fee  plan.  (.)n  last  New  Years  thev 
sent  the  following  circular  letter  to  their  clients- 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  a suit  for  ■j'T.s.oon  dam- 
ag-es  b3’  John  Wedderbiirn  A Co. 

W.\.SHiX(-,To.x,  I).  C..  Jan,  1.  1x97. 

Dk.vk  Sir:  With  the  new  3’ear.  we  send  greeting  to 
our  clients,  those  who  have  tried  and  jiroved  u.--.  If 
we  can  retain  the  confidence  and  good  -will  of  thi-.se 
who  know  us,  we  will  be  content. 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  in  the  patent 
business.  Never  before  were  the  woods  so  full  of 
swindling-  patent  attorneys  and  agents.  Never  be- 
fore have  inventors  appeared  so  read3'  to  be  taken 
in  and  huinbug-ged.  Thousands  have  been  duped 
into  pa3’ing,  indirectU’,  ridiculous  prices  for  worth- 
less medals,  thus  making-  themselves  walking-  ad- 
vertisements for  a bold  and  unscru])ulous  advent- 
urer: or  have  been  stimulated  b3’  the  offer  of  a prize, 
at  which  the3'  have  about  one  chance  in  a thousand, 
and  for  cvhich  they  and  their  fellow  dupes  pa3' 
more  than  one  hundred  values.  Fraudulent  sale 


ag-encies  pretend  to  be  able  to  sell  patents,  and  flat- 
ter inventors  with  the  promise  of  fortunes,  when 
they  kno-w  the  invention  submitted  is  not  even  pat- 
entable. 

These  concerns  get  their  fee  in  advance,  and 
since  the3’  do  not  have  to  earn  their  fee  by  securing- 
patent,  they  pronounce  everything- that  is  sent  them 
])atentable  and  a "fortune  winner."  in  order  that 
the3'  ma3-  lure  the  inventor  to  the  paving  point 
while  he  is  excited. 

The  United  States  Patent  (Iffice  is  clogg'ed  with 
rejected  applications.  Things  that  were  notor- 
ioush’ old  and  unpatentable  have  been  filed  by  these 
‘‘ Fee  in  Advance  Attorne3's.''’  The3’  have  g-otten 
their  unearned  pay,  and  will  keep  it:  the  inventor 
will  never  get  his  patent. 

We  will  coutinue.  as  for  the  past  twenty  years,  to 
solicit  patents  on  the  contingent  fee  pla?!.  about 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  in  an  addres.^  to  law 
Students:  "As  a general  rule,  never  t;ike  3’our  fee 
in  advance,  nor  any’  more  than  a small  retainer. 
When  fully  paid  before  hand,  you  are  more  tlnin  a 
common  mortal  if  y’ou  can  feel  the  same  interest  in 
the  case  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for 
you,  as  well  as  for  y’our  client:  and.  when  you  lack 
interest  in  the  case,  the  job  will  very  likely  lack 
skill  and  diligence  in  the  performance.'' 

We  hope  to  be  favored  with  vour  business  dur- 
ing- the  year,  as  we  have  been  in  the  p:ist.  We  do 
not  offer  cheap  medals  or  prizes,  but  we  will  en- 
deavor alway’s  to  give  y’ou  straig-htforward  advice 
and  faithful  service. 

Sincerely’  w’ishing  y’Ou  a happy  new  y’ear,  we  re- 
main, Yours  -truly. 

C.  A.  Snow  A Co. 


Edward  Q,  Siggers. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Siggers,  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  C.  A.  Snow  A Co.,  is  a '^'irginian  by’  birth. 


the:  inve:ntive:  aoe: 


to8 


but  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
o^reater  portion  of  his  life.  He  is  now  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  _vear.  He  entered  the  patent  business  in  18S0, 
and  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Snow 
& Co.,  in  1882,  and  was  admitted  as  a member  of 
the  firm  on  February  14th,  1885.  He  took  a course 
of  law  at  the  National  University,  taking'  the  de- 
grees of  H.L.  B.  and  L.U.  RI.,  and  was  admitted 
io  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  June  1889.  Since  then,  he  has  taken 


the  degree  of  Master  of  Patent  Law,  at  the  Colum- 
bian University. 

F.  T.  F.  .lohnson. 

Mr.  I'.  T.  F.  Johnson,  attorney  at  law  and  solici- 
tor of  patents,  of  637  F street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  I). 
C.,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  He  came  to 
Washington  about  17  years  ago.  He  studied  law  and 
graduated  from  the  National  University,  and  has 
since  been  practicing  in  this  city.  He  is  a member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Coiirt  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ; has  devoted 
himself  exclusivel3'  to  the  patent  practice  for  the  past 
twelve  years , Mr.  Johmson  has  made  a specialty  of 
associate  work,  being  the  Washington  agent  of  some 
of  the  most  careful  and  prominent  practitioners  before 
the  ]jatent  office.  As  an  associate  attorney  Mr.  Johnson 


has  been  very  successful.  Any  lawyer  or  patent 
solicitor  who  desires  a good,  careful  and  painstaking 
associate  in  Washington  could  find  no  one  better  or 
more  reliable  with  whom  to  do  business  than  Mr,  F, 
T.  F.  Johnson  who  is  conscientious  and  painstaking 
in  every  particular, 

Addison  Q.  DuBois, 

Mr.  Addison  G.  DnBuis,  pension  and  patent  attor. 
ney,  is  a native  of  Hallstead,  vSuscpiehauna  count}'. 
Pa.  He  received  his  education  iii  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  state  and  the  Columbian  University  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  came  to  Washington  in  the 
year  of  i8Sl,  and  immediately  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  Columbian  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  June,  1S84. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  vStipreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  June  23,  1884  and  subse- 
quently to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  DuBois  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  since  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  has  built  up  an  extensive  general  practice  before 


the  several  departments  of  the  government,  including 
the  U.  vS.  patent  office. 

He  is  an  officer  in  that  famous  organization,  the 
National  Rifles,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  was 


brought  into  existence  away  back  in  war  times,  for 
the  defense  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Dubois  enjoys  the  distiuctiou  of  having  Iteen 
successful,  and  he  possesses  those  traits  of  character 
that  not  only  insure  but  deserve  sncces.s.  The  exten- 
siveness of  his  clientage  is  equalled  only  by  the 
earuestuess  of  his  desire  to  serve  them. 

Julian  R.  Nottingham. 

Julian  R.  Nottingham  was  born  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  the  year  1S46,  receiving  his  education  in  the 


public  schoobs  and  Gonzaga  College  of  this  city,  and 
is  the  sou  of  William  Nottingham,  who  was,  formau}' 
years,  a well-known  coutiactor  and  builder  of  East 
Washington. 

In  1S68  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Gliice  and  in  1875  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
division  in  which  he  was  employed.  In  1S76  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  patent  office  exhibit  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition. 

Since  entering  the  profession,  in  1877,  as  a solicitor 
of  patents  he  has  had  entrusted  to  lii.s  care  many 
important  inventions,  and  has  been  associated  in  a 
number  of  others. 


Abandoned  Patent  Cases. 

A reporter  of  the  Washing-ton  Star  was  recentlv' 
shown  into  “the  vault”  of  the  T.Tnited  States  patent 
(.>ffice  wherein  are  stored  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  many  inventors.  “The  vault”  of  the  patent 
office  consists  of  a series  of  rooms  and  corridors  in 
which  the  papers  in  all  the  abandoned  patent  cases 
are  filed.  When  an  inventor  has  filed  his  claim  and 
from  povert}'  which  prevents  him  from  prosecuting- 
it,  or  from  a change  of  opinion  regarding- the  merits 
of  his  device,  decided  to  press  it  no  further  the 
whole  case  is  sent  to  the  abandoned  files  room. 
Everj'  year  since  the  organization  of  the  patent 
office  the  contents  of  that  room  have  been  added  to. 
The  rules  of  the  patent  office  require  that  these  files 
shall  be  kept  absolutely  secret,  and  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  wooden  gate  leading  to  them, 
except  a small  number  of  trusted  employes.  What 
thoughts  of  g-enius  lie  burled  in  the  vault,  what  in- 
ventions are  there  indicated  no  one  knows,  and  no 
one  can  know.  For  all  the  world  knows  the  missing 
link  in  many  a great  invention  maj’  lie  hidden  in 
the  vault.  Thousands  of  cases  are  there,  each  v'ear 
being  covered  by  a heavier  layer  of  dust.  It  oc- 
casionally occurs  that  an  inventor  who  has  aban- 
doned his  claim  for  a patent  revives  his  case  and 
secures  a patent,  but  that  is  not  often. 


Conscienceless  Patent  Agents. 

The  following  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Easton,  (Pa.,)  Dail}'  Free  Press,  is  a fair  sample  of 
the  awakening  of  the  press  of  the  countr}'  to  the 
scandalous  practices  indulged  in  by  some  attorneys 
to  the  injury  of  the  inventor  and  the  patent  system: 

“It  is  not  remarkable  that  a bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  congress  imposing  a heavy  fine  or  im- 
prisonment upon  alleged  patent  attorneys  who  offer 
])rizes  and  medals  as  an  inducement  to  appU'  for 
])atent.  A more  taking  scheme  for  obtaining  monej' 
lias  seldom  been  invented.  Thousands  have  been 
caught  b}’  it  and  have  lost,  not  only  the  money  the}' 
luive  paid  the  attorney  and  the  govenment,  but,  in 
a jack  oTantern  pursuit  of  fortune,  in  a promised 
but  never  to  be  obtained  patent,  have  stopped  work 
and  even  mortgaged  or  sold  their  property.  The 
agg-regate  misery  from  this  source  is  pathetic  to 
contemplate. 

These  attornev's  have  advertised  far  and  wide 
that  ideas  are  patentable  and  have  a commercial 
and  marketable  value — a most  delusive  and  hurtful 
deception.  The  lists  of  “patents  wanted,”  which 
the}'  send  to  stimulate  invention,  as  a matter  of 
course,  embrace  classes  in  which  there  are  already 
from  10  to  100  patents  granted.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  print  a list  of  100  inventions  without 
mentioning  at  least  ninety-nine  that  have  been  each 
covered  by  many  patents. 

It  is  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
refuse  the  grant  of  patent,  as  it  does  in  nine  cases 
in  ten,  to  these  deluded  applicants,  for  the  grant  of 
a flimsy,  worthless  patent  for  an  almost  obsolete 
device  would  only  involve  the  owner  in  further 
fruitless  e.xpense. 

All  these  attorneys  have  so-called  sale  agency  an- 
nexes, and,  under  the  pretence  of  being  able  to  sell 
the  jjatent,  still  further  fleece  the  poor  men  and 
women  by  getting  their  money  for  advertising.  Of 
course,  the}'  never  sell,  for  the  patents  they  procure 
are  weak  and  worthless,  eind  no  one  posted  in  the 
class  of  invention  to  which  they  pertain  would  ac- 
cept them  as  a gift. 

And  the  Phillipsburg  (N.  J.,)  Post  adds: 

The  time  is  overripe  for  an  exposure  of  the  frauds 
that  are  perpetrated  through  the  United  States  pat- 
ent office.  Green  and  gullible  people  are  persuaded 
that  they  have  invented  a fortune-winning  device, 
in  some  clumsy  and  obsolete  mechanism.  It  is  a 
blot  on  the  United  States  post  office  department  that 
the  mails  can  be  used  to  circulate  the  deceptive  cir- 
culars of  fake  patent  attorneys.  It  is  a blot  on  the 
United  States  patent  office,  that  it  can  be  used  as  an 
accomplice  in  elaborate  and  adroit  robbery.  It  is 
the  press’  duty  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  expose  the 
bold  and  brillia:it  adventurers,  who  are  swindling 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country,  through  the 
medium  of  the  patent  office  and  the  post  office. 

The  remedy  must  be  in  an  outraged  public  senti- 
ment which  will  appeal  to  congress  to  pass  the 
Hansbrough  bill.  A further  remedy  will  be  for  the 
tliousands  who  have  been  deceived  to  write  to  Hon. 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  commissioner  of  patents, 
with  a brief  statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  humiliat- 
ing to  every  American  citizen  to  know  that  our  own 
is  the  only  country  in  which  these  outrages  can  be 
perpetrated.  In  France.  England  or  Germany,  the 
perpetrators  would  soon  be  serving  time. 


Interdependency  of  Inventions. 

The  advent  of  important  and  valuable  inventions 
is  often  dependent,  notcupon  the  brilliant  inspira- 
tion of  some  individual  inventor,  but  upon  the 
general  and  gradual  advance  of  the  state  of  the  art 
to  which  they  belong,  making  their  occurrence  not 
only  possible,  but  almost  inevitable.  The  bicycle 
is  an  excellent  exam]tle  of  this  kind  of  growth  in, 
mechanical  construction,  since,  while  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things,  both  mechanically  and 
commercially,  which  has  ever  been  produced,  it 
owes  its  development  to  the  parallel  improve- 
ments in  metal  and  rubber  working  without  which 
it  could  never  have  existed  at  all,  in  the  modern 
sense,  or  to  any  extent.  The  clumsy  wooden  veloci- 
pede would  always  have  remained  a useless  toy,  had 
not  the  introduction  of  drawn  steel  tubing  made  the 
construction  of  a light,  and  yet  strong,  frame  pos- 
sible, while  the  original  leather  tire  of  Dunlop  could 
never  have  led  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
pneumatic  principle  without  the  substitution  of  the 
rubber  construction  which  only  the  advances  in 
rubber  manufacture  made  possible.  This  is  but 
one  instance  of  what  is  apparent  in  many  other 
lines  of  work,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
patent  records  of  the  past  fifty  years  were  thoroughly 
studied  by  competent  specialists,  many  inventions, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  conception  were  failures, 
simply  because  of  the  impossibility  of  executing  the 
ideas,  would  now  be  found  both  practicable  and 
valuable.  — Gassier' s Afagazhie. 

InvFntoks  may  depend  upon  the  reliability  of 
attorneys  whose  cards  appear  in  the  columns  of  the 

Inventive  Age. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  NOTES. 


Patent  Office  Revenues  Increasing. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  and  the  general 
depression  in  all  branches  of  business,  the  inventive 
mind  has  been  especialh'  active  during  the  past 
year  and  the  revenues  ef  the  United  States  patent 
office  have  been  materially  increased,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  figures; 

From  January  1st,  1896  to  June  15th,  1896  there 
were  filed  in  the  patent  office,  21,021  patent  applica- 
tions, 44  re-issues,  842  designs,  1,228  caveats,  and 
790  trade-marks.  For  the  like  period  of  1897  there 
were  filed,  22,320  applications,  43  re-issues,  1,096  de- 
signs, 1,110  caveats  and  836  trade-marks.  It  will  be 
seen  that  with  the  exception  of  caveats  and  re-issues 
there  was  a decided  increase  in  each  class  of  cases 
filed,  the  net  increase  being  1,552,  or  more  than 
seven  per  cent,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  applications  filed  in  1896  exceeded  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  patent  office  by  more  than 
seven  per  cent.  The  government’s  revenue  from 
fees  for  applications  alone  has  increased  during  the 
five-and-half  months  of  the  year,  $19,545,  indicat- 
ing an  increase  for  the  whole  year  of  $40,000. 

The  total  number  of  patents,  re-i.ssues  and  de- 
signs issued,  and  trade-marks  registered,  shows  a 
proportionate  increase  for  the  period  named. 


1X07 

Patents 

0,452 

10,3% 

Re-issues 

28 

.■'T 

Desigfiis 

504 

752 

Trade-marks 

83i 

The  increased  revenue  from  patents,  etc.,  issued 
is  $20,010,  which  indicates  a total  increase  for  the 
year  of  about  $40,000. 

The  sales  of  printed  copies  of  patents  have  in- 
creased more  than  100  per  cent.  As  the  revenue  to 
the  patent  office  on  this  item  during  1896  was 
$92,556.31  the  increase  during  1897  will  double  that 
sum.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  patent  office 
receipts  will  be  swelled  about  $150,000  in  1897 
over  1896.  This  additional  burden  has  been  carried 
without  an3'  material  increase  in  the  clerical  force 
of  the  patent  office,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  needs 
of  the  service  require,  and  certainU'  those  who  con- 
tribute this  large  revenue  have  a right  to  demand, 
such  additional  examiners  and  clerks,  as  will  make 
possible  the  prompt  and  most  efficient  handling  of 
this  work.  The  great  increase  in  the  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  printed  copies  of  patents  since  the  price 
has  been  reduced  to  five  cents  per  cojw,  indicates 
that  a reduction  in  the  fees  in  applications  would 
have  a like  effect  in  the  number  of  applications 
filed,  so  there  need  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioner  of  patents  on  account  of  fear  of 
loss  of  revenue,  in  recommending  such  reduction. 


Important  Decision  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  commissioner  of  patents  has  rendered  a de- 
cision in  a series  of  cases  which  modifies  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  the  office,  but  will  be  welcomed 
and  approved  bj'  the  profession.  Since  1887  Hercu- 
les Sauche  has  been  tr\'ing-  to  get  a patent  on  the 
idea  involved  in  the  so-called  ‘‘electric  belts,”  the 
use  of  which  it  is  claimed  is  beneficial  or  curative  in 
manj'  forms  of  diseases.  The  application  was  re- 
jected b3'  the  primar3'  examiner,  the  examiners-iu- 
chief  and  the  commissioner  on  the  g'round  of  in- 
operativeness and  lack  of  utilit3\  Evidence  was 
introduced  to  show  that  the  device  did  operate  and 
that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  device  did  effect  cures, 
the  affidavits  of  persons  cured  being  introduced. 
Upon  a rehearing,  the  application  was  allowed,  but 
was  withdraw  from  issue  and  again  rejected  b3'  the 
assistant  commissioner  of  patents  on  the  ground 
that  the  invention  was  not  useful.  The  evidence 
was  disposed  of  b3'  the  assertion  of  an  opinion  that 
while  the  affiants  undoubtedl3'  testified  in  good 
faith,  they  were  cured  b3’  the  agency  of  the  device, 
the  cures  were  in  realit3'  the  result  of  mental  pro- 
cesses growing  out  of  the  imagination.  In  a review 
of  the  case  bv  Commissioner  Butterworth,  he  holds 
that  the  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  invention  out- 
weighs the  theor3'  that  it  is  inoperative  or  lacks 
utility  and  that  the  question  of  degree  of  utility  is 
not  for  the  patent  office  to  decide.  Four  applica- 
tions are  fav'orabU'  decided  and  the  patents  will 
issue.  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Norris  represented  the  applicant. 


Brieflets. 

The  rooms  of  the  assistant  commissioner  just  at 
present  are  inundated  with  a flood  of  applications 
for  patents  which  were  filed  b3’  a well-known  agent, 
all  of  which  have  been  rejected  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter involved  is  covered  b3’  patents.  These  cases 
are  being  classified  for  use  in  a hearing  which  will 
be  held  in  the  patent  office  before  long  to  determine 
among  other  questions,  whether  an  attorne3^  who 
frequentl3qand_habituall3'  files  applications  on  in- 


ventions which  are  clearl3"  and  notorious'3'  old,  is 
not  guilty  of  such  gross  misconduct  as  to  subject 
him  to  disbarment  from  practice  before  the  patent 
office, 

TT  * 

Everyone  interested  in  the  work  of  the  patent 
office  will  be  g’lad  to  know  that  the  building-  ^^hich 
is  now  tenanted  1)3'  that  office  together  with  the  land 
office  and  part  of  the  Indian  office,  will  in  the  near 
future  be  given  over  exclusively  to  the  officials  of 
the  patent  office.  With  the  increased  space  which 
this  chang-e  will  afford  it  is  believed  ample  and 
much  needed  accommodations  will  be  made  for 
attorne3's. 

* * 

An  important  order  recentU'  issued  by  the  com- 

missioner requires  that  hereafter  all  chang-es  in 
drawings  must  be  made  in  the  examiners’  rooms 
upon  written  application  bv  the  inventor  or  his  at- 
torne3’.  The  written  consent  of  the  examiner  must 
first  be  obtained,  and  blue  prints  filed  in  the  case. 

:f:  * * 

Commissioner  Butterworth  is  of  the  opinion  that 
he  should  have  at  least  twelve  more  examiners  to 
enable  him  to  properly  handle  the  work  of  his  office. 
If  the  increase  of  the  examining-  corps  depended  on 
the  attorneys,  he  would  have  it  at  once. 

-X-  -X-  :¥■ 

Upon  motion  of  Judge  Wilson,  counsel  for  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  Commissioner  Butterworth 
granted  the  latter  an  extention  of  one  week  in 
which  to  answer  the  charges  of  “gross  miscon- 
duct,” the  hearing  to  take  place  on  Saturda3', 
Julv  3d  at  10  a.  in. 

* * » 

In  April  last  Frederick  A.  Lehman,  the  patent 
attorne3’,  published,  among  other  thing-s,  the  fol- 
lowing; “To  the  patent  profession;  I am  about  to 
prefer  charges  before  the  patent  office  against  John 
Wedderburn.”  A suit  has  been  filed  1)3'  Wedder- 
burn & Co.,  against  Mr.  Lehman,  claiming-  the  sum 
of  $25,000  for  libel.  The  complainants  claim  to 
have  been  greatlv  damaged  b3’  the  publication  of 
such  an  inference  of  fraud  and  unprofessional  con- 
duct on  their  part.  (Jn  this  basis  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  will  have  grounds  for  several  times  this  amount 
if  the  awful  charges  made  1)3'  the  patent  office  are 
disiiroved. 

Progress  of  Science  in  Sixty  Years. 

The  Leeds  (Eng-.)  Mercurv  of  June  5,  published 
several  columns  of  replies  from  eminent  English- 
men to  the  question,  ‘‘What  do  you  consider  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  her  majest3'’s  reign?” 
The  replies  were  b3'  no  means  similar,  but  the 
greatest  number  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
vance of  science  was  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic. The  Duke  of  Westminister,  Lord  Arm- 
strong-, the  head  of  the  great  engineering  works  at 
Elswich,  Colonel  Sanderson,  M.  P.,  and  Admiral 
Field,  regard  the  development  of  electricity  as  the 
most  important  achievement.  Colonel  Sanderson 
say's;  “Scientific  ])rogress  is  to  uiv  mind  the  chief 
and  most  wonderful  characteristic  of  her  majest3'’s 
reign.  Its  two  most  remarkable  triumphs — the  dis- 
covery' of  the  laws  which  govern  force,  taking-  the 
shape  of  electricity-,  magnestism,  and  heat  and 
light;  next  the  strides  made  in  the  steam-engine, 
which  has  revolutionized  locomotion.  Thus  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  brought  into  close  contact, 
and  social  conditions  entirely-  changed.”  Mr.  W. 
E.  H.  Lecky-;  ‘‘The  simnltaneons  g-rowth  of  demo- 
cratic politics,  theolog-ical  heterodoxy-,  scientific 
discovery,  and  imperial  expansion.’’  James  Bry-ce; 
“The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  chang-es  in 
human  knowledge,  human  thought,  and  human 
society-  which  it  has  witnessed.” 


A time  lock  for  tobacco  boxes,  recently  paiented 
by-  Grant  W.  Smith,  of  O’Neill,  Nebraska,  is  designed 
to  control  the  supply  of  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco 
carried  by  the  user  of  the  weed,  and  enable  one  who 
so  desires  to  limit  himself  in  its  use.  The  victim  of 
the  tobacco  habit  may-  regulate  the  mechanism  so 
that  he  can  have  access  to  the  tobacco  in  the  box  at 
stated  times  only,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
ventor, “control  his  appetite  therefor  and  resist  in- 
clination to  its  inordinate  use;”  so  that,  “by  gradu- 
ally- increasing  the  length  of  time  between  such 
acts  of  indulgence,  the  habit  of  tobacco  chewing 
and  smoking  may-  be  greatly  restricted,  and  cured 
in  course  of  time,  as  its  effect  on  the  sy-stem  is 
gradually  diminished.” 


In  a new  incandescent  vapor  lamp  the  oil  is  first 
raised  to  heated  tubes  to  be  changed  into  gas  by- 
air  pressure,  the  tubes  being  heated  by  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  and  the  gas  expanding  to  force  the  oil  into 
the  tubes  in  place  of  the  air;  the  flame  is  surrounded 
by  a hood  or  mantle  to  give  a white  light. 


[DECISIONS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

[See  Palpiu  otTiCL*  anti  Deparlnipiii  Non*-. 


Court  I ><*<  isions. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  < )hio 
in  the  case  of  Potts  it  Co.  v.  Creager  et  al  decide.', 
that  patents  Nos.  322,393  and  368,898  to  Potts  are 
void  for  want  of  novelty-,  there  being  no  invention 
in  adapting  a mill  for  g-rinding-  or  grating-  ajipsj- 
to  the  purpose  of  disintegrating  and  shredding- ciay- 
where  the  only-  chang-e  required  was  the  sulistitutii  m 
of  bars  of  steel  running-  across  the  face  of  the  roller 
parallel  with  the  axis  in  place  of  rows  of  thick  steel 
knives. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  ?;/  rc  Adams 
V.  The  Tannage  Patent  Com])any'. 

AViiere  the  Court  of  Ai)i)eals  lias  (lecidiHl  that  a patent  is  valid 
its  decision  should  be  regarded  as  tinal  until  suflicient  reason 
for  departing  from  it  shall  be  made  to  plainly  ajtpear,  and  the 
jiatentee  should  not,  upon  a motion  to  dissolve  a preliminary 
iniunction,  be  dettrived  of  the  advantatre  he  holds  as  the  re-ult 
of  such  a decision  upon  anythin^-  les.s  than  thorouirhly  convim 
cing-  additiontil  |>roofs. 

The  objection  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to 
maintain  this  suit  because  it  does  not  itself  manu- 
facture is  without  force.  Its  right  to  sue  for  the 
protection  of  its  licensees  is  unquestionable. 

The  Circuit  Court.  Northern  District  of  Illinois  iu 
rc  Gates  Iron  Works  v.  Fraser  A Chalmers. 

P.VTKX  r.Mill.IT  V FU.VCTION'.Xr 

A cvliiidrical  jouriKil-beariiiir  provided  wiih  a conical  iour- 
iial  obli([iiely  placed,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two  have  a line 
of  ctnitact,  is  patentable  over  a ball-and-s<jcket  beariiiir  in 
which  tiieie  is  but  a point  of  contact,  and  a claim  therefor  does 
not  express  merely  tlie  fuhctioii  of  the  machine. 

E Q U I V A I.  !•:  N T - 1 N F l<  I N G li  M E N T , 

A claim  for  a cylindrical  boiriial-bearitijr  provided  with  a 
conical  journal  obli(|uely  placed,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  have  a line  of  contact,  is  infriiiired  by  the  e<juivalent 
structure  of  a conical  beari ng- and  a cylindrical  journal  simi- 
larly placed. 

Validity  -Suits  i.n  Diffekent  CTkcuits. 

The  <|uestion  whether  or  not  a claim  is  invalid  for  want  of 
nuveltv  or  utility  dei)ends  ou  the  evidence  in  the  particular  case, 
and  the  fact  that  in  a suit  in  one  circuit,  upon  probably  differ- 
ent evidence,  a patent  was  not  ‘'usiained  is  no  tri'ound  for  hold- 
ing’' it  invalid  in  a suit  in  another  circuit. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Kastern  District  of 

Missouri.  /;/  rc  Brill  v.  St.  Louis  Car  Company. 
P.atents— MoNtiPoi.v  Injunction. 

The  monopoly  under  a patent  does  not  commence  until  the 
patent  issues.  An  inventor  has  no  ri},rht  to  injunctive  relief 
while  his  apiilication  for  a patent  is  pending  in  the  Patent 
Office. 

Proof  of  Infringement. 

The  fact  that  a defendant  made  and  sold  a patented  article 
before  the  patent  issued  does  not  prove  or  tend  to  prove  in- 
friiig’ement. 

Evidence. 

The  fact  that  a defendant  was  usinu'  an  article  four  or  six 
months  before  a patent  on  the  article  issued  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  defendant  did  not  respond  to  a notice  advising 
him  of  the  is.sue  of  the  patent  is  not  sufiicieiit  to  prove  infriii‘7e- 
ment  or  an  intent  to  infriiijj'e. 

Presumptive  Evidence. 

It  is  presumptive  evidence  of  infrin}rement  when  a defen- 
dant offers  no  proof  in  sup]>ort  of  his  answer  of  intention  not  to 
infrinu'e.  The  burden  of  showing  infrinjrement  rests  on  com- 
]»1aiiiant,  and  the  law  and  well-settled  practice  forbids  this 
burden  beinyr  shifted  upon  the  defendant. 

Circuit  Court.  District  of  (Joiinecticut  in  rc  Britton 
V.  White  Manufacturiujr  Co. 

Clai.ms  for  Sep.ar.vte  Features. 

Sejiarale  claims  for  the  entire  desi^iii  and  for  its  separate 
]iarts  mav  properlv  be  allowed  in  one  piitent.  {Dobson  v.  Car- 
pit  Co..  lUU.  S.  43').) 

Claims-  Limitations  by  Statements  of  Counsel. 

The  Patent  Office  havititr  allowed  the  separate  claims  in  one 
patent,  a mere  statement  by  counsel,  duriiiir  tlie  pruseculion  of 
the  case,  of  a reason  why  it  was  desirable  to  include  them  in  a 
si njrle  patent  does  not  estop  Uie  ])atentee  to  claim  what  was 
clearly  j^i'^tited  liiJi  under  said  patent. 

Printed  Publication — Trade  Circular. 

A mere  trade  circular  never  actually  published  or  intended 
for  general  use  or  accessible  to  the  public  is  not  such  a printed 
publication  as  would  anticipite  a patent,  althoufrh  it  may 
have  been  for  a number  of  years  in  the  possession  of  a witness. 


Richards  & Co.,fpatent  solicitors  of  New  York, are 
the  authors  of  an  interesting  little  brochure  on 
“general  information  relating  to  designs,”  and  the 
suggestion  is  made  to  patent  solicitors  thtit  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  registration  of  designs, 
which  ought  to  be  made  a profitable  branch  of 
patent  law  practice.  It  is  also  cited  that  in  the 
European  countries  the  subject  of  designs  is  receiv- 
ing- the  attention  it  should  have.  In  1896  only 
1,500  applications  were  filed  in  the  United  States 
while  in  Great  Britain  in  1895  21,417  were  filed. 


A LiTTbE  booklet  from  the  Best  Telephone  IManu- 
facturing  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  gives  one  an  idea 
of  how  telephones  are  made,  by  accurate  reproduc- 
tions from  photographs  of  interior  views  in  the  fac- 
tory and  of  street  scenes  where  conduits  are  being 
laid.  The  manufacturers  of  the  “Best”  telephone 
make  great  claims  for  their  instruments  which 
seem  to  be  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  using  them  where  sy-stems  have  been  in- 
stalled. 


no 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  of  good  standing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and 
whose  experience,  skill,  and  professional  integrity  commends  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers,  promoters  and  others.  All  are  members 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  having  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  honest  and  correct  methods  in  Patent  Law  Procedure  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  legislation  calculated  to  protect  American  inventors  and  dignify  and  elevate 
the  Patent  System. 


"v  -v. 
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ALKXAXDEK.  THOMPSON  H.— 

y<~  SeveiUli  St.,  Washiiigtnii 

ATKINS.  JOSEPH  L.- 

Wasli.  Loan  A Trust  llld'g.  Washington 

l-LACOX.  L.  SE\V.\KI)  - 

(.14  E St.,  Washington 
P,-4.ILE'i'.  -MAKCELLLS-  - 

fnl  1'  -,1..  Washington 

BALHWIX,  AVM.  1).— 

JSOrant  Place.  Washington 

BAR  l'LETT.  WALLACE  .\.— 

cor.  Seventh  and  E sts.,  Washingrton 

BEALE,  J.  EOKBES  -■ 

.McOill  BUr.g-.  Washington 

BEXJAMIX.  1'  KEDEKICK 

SVarder  Bld'g-.  Washiiwton 

BLISS.  H.  H.— 

7h5  O si..  Washington 
BPOWXE.  ARTHUR  S.— 

Wash,  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g.  Washington 

BROWXE.  ERAXK  L. 

Pacific  Bld'g'.  Washingrti  n 

CALVER.  HEXKY— 

.'111  E St.,  Washing-ton 

DODOE.  WM.  C.— 

hih  A O sts..  Washing-ton 

DOOLITTLE,  WM.  H.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 

DOWELL.  ARTHUR  E.— 

t)h7  Seventh  st  , Washington 

DOWELL.  JULIAX  C.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g’-,  Washing-ton 

DYER.  ERAXK  L — 

Xatonal  Union  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

DYER.LEoXARDIL— 

Xational  ft n ion  Bld'g,  Washington 
DYRE,  W.M.  E.— 

McOill  Bld'g-,  Washing-Ion 
EDSOX,  JOSEPH  R.— 

927  E st..  Washington 

ERASIER,  ROUT.  T.- 

Xational  Union  Bid'g.  Washington 

EISHER.  ROBT.  J.— 

1)14  E st..  Washing-ton 

EISHER.  SAMI'EL  T.— 

.\tlantic  Bld.g.  Washington 

OEOROII.  MA.X— 

f>0i)  E st..  Washing-ton 
OOLDSBOROUl.H,  JOHN'  K.— 

McOill  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

I ; R E E X E . W A L I.  A C E - 

McOill  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 

HALSTEAD.  JOHX  J.  - 

McOill  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

HENDERSON.  WM.  O.— 

SOI  E st..  Washing-ton 


HOW.ARD.  OEOROE  IE— 

Alctrill  BUl'g-.  Washington 
JAXXUS,  ERAXKLAXD— 

.Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
KE.MOX.  SOLON  C.— 

Pacific  Bld'g-,  Washington 
KXIOHT.  HERVEY  S.— 

McOill  Bld'g,  Washington 

LYONS,  JOSEPH- 

1093  E st.,  AN’ashi ng-ton 
MARBLE.  EDOAR  M.— 

Wash  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

Mloill.  j.  XOTA— 

.Atlantic  Bld'g",  Washington 
.MeIXTIRE.  W.M.  C.— 

<’14  E st..  Washington 

-MA'ERS.  AVM.  H.— 

lUOh  E st..  Washing-ton 

NEALE.  CHAS,  .A.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g-,  Washington 
NORRIS.  JA.MES  L.— 

sill  E st..  Washing-ton 

PENN  IE.  JOHX  C.— 

Mctlill  Bid',”-.  Washing-ton 
REDMOND.  WM.  A.— 

McOill  Bid’”-.  Washing-ton 
RITTER,  EREDERICK  W.  .In.— 

.McOill  Bid'”-,  Washing-ton 
ROBERTSON.  TIIOS.  E.— 

(ii'S  Seventh  .-.t..  Washing’ton 
ROBERTSON.  T.  J.  W.— 

(i05  Seventh  st.,  AVashington 
ROOERS.  AVALTER  F.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g.  AA'ashi ng-ton 
SEA'-AIOUR.  IIENRA'  A.— 

913  E st..  AA'ashing-ton 

SO.MES.  FRANK  C.— 

514  E st.  Washington 

SPEAR.  ELLIS— 

1903  E st..  Washing-ton 
STERLINO,  HUOH  M.— 

Mc<’iill  Bld'g-.  AYashing-ton 
STOCKINO.  EDOAR  B.— 

(’ll  F st..  Washing-ton 
! STURTEALANT.  CHAS.  L.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 
AA'IIIT.AKER.  JESSE  H.— 

(dll  E st..  AA’.ishing-ton 
AVIIITTLESEA',  OEOROE  P.— 

.Atlantic  Bid’”-,  AA’ashington 
AVIOHT.  LLOA’D  B.— 

25  Orant  I’lace,  AALishi ng-ton 
WILKINSON,  ERNEST- 

Atlantic  Bld’g.  AA'ttshington 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


Necktie  Light.  Dollar  Motor.  $3  Necktie  Light.  Bicycle  Light. 

We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

I for  Eloctric  Novell  ie.s. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


PATENTS! 

KNIGHT  BROS., 

Lawyers, 

Solicitors,  and 

Experts. 

Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  ail  the  Courts, 
908-914  G St.,  N.  AV.  McOill  Building 

■VVasililxAfi-toii,  IJ.  C. 


gLLIS  SPEAR, 

(Laie  Comiiiissioiier  of  Patents.) 

Solicitor  of  Patents, 

and 

Counseiior  in  Patent  Causes, 


Special  aiteiilion  •riven  to  inierfer- 
ences  and  examinations  as  lo  the 
scope  and  validity  of  patents.  Ap- 
plications for  ].»atents  prepared  and 
prosecuted  in  the  Patent  Office. 


100:5  F st.,  Witshiiigtoii,  I).  C 


[DEPARTMENT  NOTES. 

• • • • 


Under  this  heading-  will  appear  the  latest  or- 
ders, amendments  to  the  rules  of  practice  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office,  list  of  disbarred  at- 
torneys, and  bulletins  of  instruction  issued 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  the  observance  of 
patent  attorneys  and  information  of  inventors. 


Order  in  Relation  to  Blue  Prints  and  Drawings. 

The  full  text  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  upon  the  matter  of  Drawings 
and  Blue  Prints  is  as  follows: 

Erasures  and  alterations  in  drawings  forni- 
intr  part  of  applications  will  not  be  permitted, 
except  as  herein  provided. 

No  alteration  will  be  permitted  in  a drawing- 
forming  any  part  of  an  ai)plication  by  an  ap- 
plicant, or  any  person  acting- for  him.  except 
where  a blue-i)rint  or  t>ther  photographic  001)3’" 
has  been  filed  in  the  case.  When,  however,  the 
Examiner  makes  a re<} uirement  fora  change 
in  the origi nal  drawing  and  no  blue-print  or 
Ollier  cop.v  has  been  furnislied  bv  the  applicant, 
the  office  will  make  such  cop.v  without  charge, 
and  thereupon  llie  reijuired  alteration  ma3'  be 
made  1)3'  the  applicant,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Extiminer,  subject  lo  his  approval;  or  up- 
tin  reque>i.  it  will  be  made  b3'  the  Office  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant. 

Ke(iuirenieiits  of  the  Office  for  alterations  in 
uriiriual  drawings  will  be  made  in  writing, 
and  the  applicant's  response  must  also  be  in 
writling.  The  copy  of  the  drawing,  the  re- 
(luirement  to  alter,  and  the  applicant's  re- 
s]>onse  will  fo»'m  part  of  the  record  in  the  case. 

A Iterations  ill  drawings  cannot  be  made  in 
the  Attorne3's'  Room,  except  upon  written  per- 
mission of  the  Examiner  in  charge  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

Action  on  the  merits  b3'  the  office  will  not  be 
sus])ended  pending  the  change  of  a drawing,  if 
till*  invention  claimed  ma3’-  be  understood  b3’ 
the  E.xaminer. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  furnish  with 
their  originals  a blue-print  or  other  photo- 
graphic cop3' of  all  drawings  forming  part  of 
an  application,  and  when  this  is  doriesuch  cop.v 
shall  be  made  a permanent  part  of  the  record 
in  the  case;  or  upon  the  request  of  applicants, 
the  office  will  make  blue-prints  for  five  cents  a 
sheet. 

Ill  appeal  cases  and  upon  the  declaration  of 
an  interference,  a blue-print  or  other  cop.v  of 
the  drawings  will  be  sent  forward  with  the 
files.  The  examiner  retaining  the  original 
drawings  until  the  da.v  of  hearing. 

Aoplicants  ma.v  inspect  their  drawings  in 
the  Attoriievs’  Room  before  blue-prints  are 
filed.  • 

Violation  of  the  re<i uirements  and  provisions 
of  this  order  will  be  considered  ground  for  dis- 
baniirtit. 

Orders  No.  of  Januarv  25,  and  No. 

1.134.  of  June  5,  18')7.  are  liereb3'-  revok  ’d. 


Official  Certificates  of  Title. 

The  commissioner  orders  that  all  official  cer- 
tificates of  title  shall  be  based  upon  searches 
in  the  digests  of  regular  assignments  and  also 
upon  searches  in  the  recenilv  completed  digest 
ot  irregular  assignments. 


Attorneys  Disbarred. 

List  of  attornevs  disbarred  since  last  x)ubli- 
cation : 

George  W.  Barber,  Sr.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

R.  M.  Buck.  Raw  Paw.  Mich. 

Geo.  W.  Sabine.  Daiiforth,  Me. 

Richard  H.  Emery,  Morrison ville,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Dell  worth,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Sparling,  Whigville.  Ohio. 

James  P,  Overton,  Oglesb.v,  Teiin. 

Davis  Mclnt.vre,  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 

Regulating  Foreign  Applications  for  Patents. 

The  following,  under  date  of  Mav  11,  IMhT, 
issued  from  the  state  dejiarlment  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States: 

When  ail  applicant  for  a United  States  jiat- 
eiit  resides  in  a foreign  counlr.v,  the  oath  re- 
quired by  statute  (Revised  Statutes,  section  4X‘>2) 
mav  be  made  before  anv  minister,  charge 
d'affairs,  consul,  or  commercial  agent  holding 
a commission  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  come  lo  the  knowledge 
of  the  de])artiiient.  through  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fated  tlie  4th  itislani, 
that  foreign  inventors  sometimes  write  their 
a])plicalIons  in  a foreign  language  on  sheets 
which  are  afterward  placed  between  or  in  a 
dur.ble  sheet  containing  blank  forms  for  the 
pen  lion  and  jircamble  of  the  specification  at 
the  beginning  and  blank  spaces  for  signatures 
to  the  si)ecilication  and  for  the  oath  at  the  end. 
These  blanks,  with  the  inclosed  sheets  of  de- 
scription, arc  then  sworn  to  before  some  dulv 
authorized  person  and  forwarded  to  a solicitor 
in  this  counirv.  The  latter  will  then  detach 
the  written  sheets,  make  a translation  of  them, 
place  the  sheets  thus  prepared,  instead  of  the 
original  sheets,  bef^veen  the  leaves  of  the  double 
sheet,  and  forward  the  illegal  application  thus 
formed  to  the  commissioner  of  patents. 

In  urner  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
commission  of  this  offense,  vou  are  directed, 
when  administering  the  oath  reiiuired  in  appli- 
cations for  patents  in  the  United  States,  to  pass 
a ribbon  one  or  more  times  through  all  the 
sheets  of  the  ai>plicalion  and  to  bring  the  ends 
of  such  ribbon  together  under  the  seal  before 
the  latter  is  affixed  and  impressed. 


B.  & O.  Summer  Books. 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  has  just  is- 
sued a ver\’  handsome  book  for  summer  travel, 
describing  the  mountain  resorts,  springs  and 
baths  located  on  and  adjacent  to  its  lines;  also 
the  various  watering  places  on  the  Atlantic 


Coast.  The  routes  for  reaching  them  are  set 
forth  in  a comprehensive  and  clear  manner. 
The  book  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  beautifully 
illusti  ated,  and  will  prove  of  valuable  assis- 
tance to  parlies  contemplating  a summer  tour. 

Copies  can  be  had  b3’  appfvinglo  various  B. 
^ O.  agents  or  b3'  sending  10  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  to  J.  M.  Schryver,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Women  Inventors. 

The  patent  office  has  compiled  a list  of  women 
inventors — published  in  one  original  volume 
including  list  granted  from  1790  lo  Jul3' 1,  1888 
and  two  appendix  volumes.  The  Inventive 
Age  will  forward  the  three  volumes  to  any 
address  for  $1. 


Changes  in  Classification. 

The  following  transfers  of  w’ork  are  hereby 
directed: 

Class  120,  StationeiA',  from  Division  V to 
Division  II. 

Class  5t.  Harvesters,  from  Division  VII  to 
Division  V. 


Powers  of  Attorney. 

Before  aii3*  person  will  be  recognized  as  an 
attornev  his  special  power  of  attorne3'  in  each 
case  must  be  filed,  and  thereafter  the  corres- 
pondece  w’ill  be  held  with  him  alone. 


Close  of  Weekly  Issue  of  Patents. 

The  w'eekl3'  issue  of  patents  wdll  close  on 
Thursda3’,  and  the  patents  of  that  issue  wdll 
bear  date  as  of  the  third  Tuesda3’  thereafter. 


Disbarred  Attorneys. 

An3'  person  w’ho  has  been  disbarred  from 
practice  before  the  patent  office  by  order  of 
the  commissioner  will  be  denied  access  to  the 
files  of  the  office,  either  in  his  own  capacity  or 
as  the  representative  of  anx*  other  person  or 
firm. 


Specifications  and  Drawings 

Of  anv  patent  sent  to  an3'  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.  Where  entire  sub-class  list  cov- 
ering anv  particular  field  of  invention  is  de- 
sired, 5 cents  each. 


We:  will  allow  agents  a commission  of  20  per 
cent  oil  clubs  of  ten  or  more  subscribers  ac 
companied  b3’  $10  cash  and  give  an  extra 
prize  of  $5  to  the  person  who  sends  us  the  larg- 
est number  of  cash  subscribers  in  excess  of 
ten,  during  the  jieriod  ending  Oct.  1,  1897. 

Niagara  Falls  via  Pittsburg. 

The  B.  & O.  R.  R.  has  arra..ged  an  excursion 
to  Niagara  Falls,  via  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo. 
Special  Express  will  leave  Washington  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  Wednesda3’,  Jul3'  7th,  crossing 
the  AllegheiFv  Mountains  in  daylight.  The 
train  will  run  through  solid  from  Washington 
lo  Niagara  Falls,  via  P.  & L.  E.  R.  R.,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  R.  R.  and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Tickets  good 
for  return  five  da3's  from  date  of  sale. 

Passengers  from  local  points,  at  which  the 
Special  is  not  scheduled  to  stop,  can  lake  local 
train  to  nearest  point  connecting  with  the 
through  Express. 


There  has  just  been  issued  b3'  the  Clayton 
Air  Compressor  Works,  of  New  York,  a com- 
plete catalogue  of  air  compressors  and  com- 
pressed air  appliances.  This  catalogue  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  ki  nd  ever  attempted. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  an  illustrated 
descri])tion  of  the  features  of  the  Cla3'ton  t3'pe 
of  air  com])ressor.  illustrations  and  lists  of 
sizes  of  the  standard  patterns  of  compressors, 
and  a descriptive  article  upon  the  widening 
use  of  coiniiressed  air,  showing  all  of  the  va- 
rious  applications  of  tills  power  up  to  date,  to- 
gether with  cuts  and  descriptions  of  coni- 
])ressed  air  tools  and  appliances.  It  also  illus- 
trates and  explains  tlie  Chn  ton  air  lift  pump- 
ing system,  which  is  achieving  remarkable  re- 
sults^ and  ihe  best  known  method  of  raising 
water  from  wells  b3'  means  of  compressed  air. 
Among  the  other  contents  of  this  catalogue 
will  be  found  valuable  data  for  figuring  the 
loss  of  pressure  due  lo  friction  in  transmitting 
air  through  pipe  and  the  capacit3-  lost  by  air 
compressors  in  oiieraliiig  at  various  altitudes 
above  the  sea  level.  Air  receivers,  vacuum 
I)umps,  fly  wheel  steam  pumps,  compressors 
for  carbonic  acid  gas,  compressors  for  testing 
under  high  pressure,  etc.,  are  all  full3'  des- 
cribed. This  catalogue  is  issued  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  and  will  be  forwarded  upon 
app  lication 


A Novel  Affair. 

A unique  excursion  will  be  given  July  9th  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  will  be 
arranged  for  Amateur  Photographers,  and 
trips  will  be  made  to  the  Bine  Ridge  and  Alle- 
ghany mountains  in  Western  Mar3Gand  and 
West  Virginia.  A special  car  w’ill  be  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  snap  shooters,  and  put  on  the 
end  of  the  train  so  that  views  may  be  taken  en 
route.  Stops  will  be  made  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Hancock  and  Cumberland.  The  B.  & O.  Photo- 
grapher will  have  charge  of  the  trip.  His  car, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  a dark  room  and  other 
accessories  for  developing  negatives  and  mak- 
ing prints,  will  be  taken  along. 

Leave  Washington  New  Jerse3"  Ave.,  and  C 


St.,  July  9th,  11:45  A.  M. 

Round  trip  to  Harper’s  Ferr3' $1.65 

“ “ Hancock 1.95 

“ Cumberland 3.05 


Stop-overs  allowed  at  Harper's  Ferr3’  and 
Hancock. 

Fot  further  information  apply  Ticket  Offices, 
B.  & O.  New  York  Ave.,  and  15th  St.,  619 
Penna.  Ave.  and  Station  New  Jersey  Ave.  and 
C St. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


III 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Ever.v  new  subscriber  sending''  $1.U0  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
3'ear  and  to  hve  lines  three  times  free.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  rej^ular  rates. 


pATENT  FOR  5ALE. — A valuable  patent  on 
* “'Game  Appat;atiis,*'  fuiechanical  poker- 
dice  box)  No  584,210.  jujst  issued;  can  be  bunirht 
for  a reasonable  price.  Or  may  be  manufac- 
tured on  ro,valt_v.  For  particulars  address,  R. 
F.  deGraiii,  No.  057  Penna.,  Ave  , S.  E.  Wayb- 
ill g"  ton.  I).  C.  7 


pOR  SALE. — I will  sell  a two-thirds  interest 
^ in  a practical  patent — apple  corer  and 
quarterer — an  excellent  device.  Will  send 
model  to  party  who  means  business.  Here's  a 
grood  opportunity.  Adress:  S.  Lewis, 527  R ich- 
mond  St.,  London,  Caiuida.  6-8 


pOR 


SALE. — Patent  No.  520,238.  non-refillable 
bottle;  illustrated  and  described  in  Janu- 


ary issue  of  I-NVENTIVE  Age.  Simple  and 
cheap  in  construction  and  perfect  in  operation. 
Brewers  and  others  sliould  send  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor,  Houston,  Texas,  for  full  information 
and  description.  5-7 


pOR  SALE — Or  on  Royalty.  Patent  579,475 
* Improvement  in  Waggon  Brakes.  Very 
simple,  useful  and  practical  device.  Can  be 
applied  to  wag’ons  now  in  use.  For  particu- 
lars, Address,  I.  R.  Dotson,  Dayton,  Ohio.  6-8 


pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  4-18,476,  Rolling’  Pin. 
* Will  sell  state  rijrhts  or  entire  patent  for 
$5,000.  Address,  Catharine  Deiner.  114  So.  8th 
St.,  Lebannon.  Pa.  3-5 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading-  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parties  desiring-  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting-  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising-  medium. 


■V^ANTED. — Tool  users  to  know  the  merits 
and  uses  of  Livingston’s  “Combination 
Oiler  and  Tool  Greaser”  $1.00  by  mall.  Right 
for  sale  or  royalty.  ddress,  E.  Livingston, 
831  (iravier  street.  New  Orleans,  La.  7-9 

^y^ANTED. — Novel  device  that  can  be  g-iven 
away  as  a premium  with  Cigars.  Parties 
without  working-  drawing's  or  a full  sized  sam- 
ple need  not  ajiply.  Address  Box  431,  Indianap- 
olis. Ind. 


YVANTED. —FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district.  Salary  $780  and  expen- 
ses. Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


\)^E  BUY  small  patented  novelties  of  any 
kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  c<:c.  Anything- that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiana  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengthing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mat  ed  for  thirty-five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Sheffield.  Ala.  12  97 


YVe  furnish  Inventors 
with  fine  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 

i^POur  building,  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  8th  tV  H sts. 


Special  Offers  to  New  and  Old  Subscribers. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AtiE  one  year  and  Edison’s  Famous  Dollar  Motor,  jm.To 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia — re- 
print of  former  $<>  50  edition ; 800  pp. ; cloth  binding.  - - 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Stilson  Hutchins*  work — “The 
National  Capital” — very  interesting-;  300  pp.;  200  illustrations,  - 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  a list  of  50  firms  who  manufacture 

and  sell  patented  articles,  - _ _ _ . ^^l.OO 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  three  copies  of  an3-  patent  esired 
or  one  cop\-  of  an  v th ree  ])atents,  _ _ _ _ 

THE  INVENTIVE  ACrE  one  _vear  and  a five  line  (35  words)  advertise- 
ment in  our  “Patents  For  Sale,*’  or  “Want”  column,  three  tint  Sl,<>() 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  _vear  and  “The  Mechanic's  Complete  Li-  ^ 
brary”  the  best  work  published  for  mechanics  and  inventors;  6 pp., 

THE  INVENVIVE  A(iE  one  3'ear  and  “Edison's  C.vclopcdia  of  Useful 
Information;”  520  pages;  cloth,  _____ 


We  can  also  furnish  aiyv  mag-azlne  published  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  regular  sub 
scription  price,  in  connection  with  the  Age.  Premium  offers  are  gfood  for  renewals  as  well  as 
new  subscribers.  Address, 

Tin:  IXVEXTIA^E  ACIE, 

asliingtoii.  1).  C. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 


DUSINESS  SPECIAL. — Mone^v  to  lend  to  g-ood 
inventors  to  help  secure  patents.  Send 
stamp  for  terms.  John  L.  Rav,  Albertville, 
Ala. 

DON’T  BE 

A BUTTON PRESSER 

for  he  is  a poor  specimen  of  huniaiiit.v 
who  is  contented  to  press  the  button, 
let  others  do  the  rest,  andtthen  claim 
the  results  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
successful  photographer  you  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

60  and  62  East  11th  St..  New  York  Cit^-. 
Send  35  cents  for  a sample  number,  con- 
taining a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50  to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers of  the  world. 

GEO.  M.  SLYE, 

General  Collector  of  Bills  and  Claims, 

Inventive  Age  Bl'dg,  8th  and  H Sts., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 

TELEPHONE  15U. 


Shorthand 


BY  MAIL.  FREE  COUKSE. 

Kerst's  Coni'l  School, Corning.  NY” 


Photo=Litho^raphers, 

458-400  l*eini.  Avoiiue,  AVasliingtoii,  1).  C. 


MAPS,  CHARTS.  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accuratel3-  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing  the  Official  Gazette,  weekl3' issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
lithographic work  required  b3-  the  U nited  States  Patent  Office,  having-  agai  n been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawing-s  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  ma3' 
be  desired  1)3-  Attorne3’S  : including- drawings  that  ma3' be  needed  to  accompan3’  applications 
for  patents  in  foreign  countries. 

Our  e.xteiisive  exjierience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliaril3-  with  the  req  ui  rements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throughout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  ever3'  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  b3'  all  foreign  patent 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  andi  nk  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  alst)  oreoared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Li  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 

for  reference.  Telephone  1553. 


INDEPENDENCE  lOD-SPLIT  PDELEIS 

With  Patent  Standardized  Bushing  System. 


A Complete  Line  of  New  I’ower  Transmission 
Appliances  for  the  Trade. 


BRANCH  i 
HOUSES./ 


CHICAGO:  1(.6  S.  Clinton  St. 

BOSTON:  137-131  Purchase  St. 

NEW  YORK.  43-45  Dev  St 


Write  for  Catalogue  B4. 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co., 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIAN.Y,  U.  S.  A. 


j.  s(  III  i/rziEV(  II. 

Mechanician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  l*atciUs  ami  E.xpcriiiiciUs. 
Electrical  and  MtTi-*>r.d.n'  i*  ;ii  In  - ; ruii.t-nt- 
and  light  niai  lii ii-tv  ci  u-.er,.  made 

to  order. 

713  6th  St.,  N.  W..  WASHX'-'c.T'tA.,  \j,  C. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  AXDERSoX  A CD., 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  ythStreet,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Examinations  without  charge. 

Inventor’s  (iuides  free. 


IT  K 


ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES 
[Main  Line  B.  A:  O.  R.  R.] 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 

For  rates,  rooms  and  tither  information  ai)pl3' 
to  D.  C.  JONES.  Manager.  B.  A:  O.,  Central 
Building-.  Baltimore.  Md..  up  to  June  lOih: 
after  that  date.  Deer  Park.  Md. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusivel3'  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car  Equipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superi  ntendeiit  of  Car  De- 
partment. F orernan.  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especialCv  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
3-ear.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


fl  Great  Novelty 


BLKCO'RIC  LIQTTT' 

FOU  THF  NFCKTIF. 

$1.50. 

Complete  with  Poweiful  Pocket  Battery  anc 
all  acco'''>uries,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beaiitv. 

Batter3-  3 1-2  b3-  3-4  b3-  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elegant  outfit  i>.  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactor3-.  and  ever3-  part  is  g-uarnnleed. 

Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelr3-  tha 
is  emblematical,  or  aii3-bod3-  who  api)reciates 
real  iiovelt3*.  can,  b3-  ordering  iiom-.  secure 
complete  outfit  for  $1.50.  Order  at  i>nce  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


Caveats. 

Labels 


Trade 
Marks. 


Designs. 

roPYRIGHTS. 


We  give  special  attention  to  cases  rejected  in  othei 
hands,  also  to  interferences,  appeals,  reissues,  trade, 
marks,  the  preparation  of  opinion  as  to  infringement, 
scope  and  validity  of  patents,  anu  the  prosecution  and 
defense  of  suits  for  infringement.  Our  hooli  of  instruc- 
tions. terms,  references,  etc.,  sent  free. 


927 


KlYy-iOrv 

F St.,  - - 


ISIiO.S., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PRIZES! 

MEDALS  OF  GENIUS! 

NO  PATENT,  NO  PAY  I 

These  are  not 

OUR  INDUCEMENTS. 

What  we  offer  is 

HONEST,  SKILLFUL, 
CONSCIENTIOUS  SERVICE. 

BEVANS  k GILLIS,  b e. 

pREDERICK  BENJAniN, 

Attorney  in 
Patent  Causes. 

CnrPIfllTV  Taking  Testimony  for  Associate 
brcUllLl  I : Attorneys. 

Room  1,  \V;i  I > Ur  LT,  W,.isli  i II  Ml . ! >.  L'. 

\Yn.  C.  DASHILL, 


I 


M cell  an  i cal 
Expert.  'X';;;* 

Patent  Prawiii'is  a vSjieciallv. 

(♦rii/inal  and  Artistic  PesiLfiiinir  in 
all  Kinds  of  Work.  I’ricrs  in  Coii- 
fonnitv  will!  (.rade  ol  W«)rk.  iC>.ti- 
niales  tui  iii>'lu'd. 

927  F St..  N.  VV.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

liiveiilors  shiiuld  cciitosixhuI  wiUi  me  befure 
tlieir  r,niri:i1  ,1  r.i \vi iitrx  .'ire  iinile. 


PATEIiTS. 

Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention  I 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying-  for  a ! 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad-  | 
vice  Free. 

GLASCOCK  &.  CO. 

606  F St.  N,  W.  Washington,  D. 


JOHNSON  JOHNSON, 

■^^Attornevs  at  law, 

lIlKl 

Solicitors  of  Patents. 
Trade-Marks  and  Designs. 


Tliiity 
• Years 

K\l»erieiu‘e 


637  F St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


iisiEra 


^Caveats,  and  Trade-Alarks  obtained  and  all  Pat- 
ient Inisincss  conducted  for  Mo  derate  Fees. 
>OuR  Office  IS  OPPOSITE  U.S  - Patent  Office  j 
^.uul  we  can  secure  patent  in  less  time  than  lhose< 
> remote  frexn  Washington.  ^ 

> Send  model,  drawing  or  photo.,  with  dcscrip- « 
Jtion.  We  advise,  if  patentable  or  not,  free  of  J 
Jeharge.  Our  fee  not  due  till  jiatent  is  secured.  ! 

Pamphlet  How  to  Obtain  Patents,”  with  5 
^cost  of  same  ’in  the  l\S.  and  foreign  countries J 
5seiit  free.  Address, 

iC.A.SI^OW&CO. 

f Opp.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[iSQkDS 

Prompt  and  Efficient  Ser- 
vice. Fifteen  Years  Ex- 
perience. Reliable  opin- 
ions rendered  and  thor- 
ough searches  made.  Old 
clients  are  my  references. 


c 


r. 

W'ardi'r  IJld'g,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


PATENTS. 

For  lifteeii  years  1 have  devoted  niy 
liiiu‘  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  ap]>lications  for 
PATFNTS.  TRADE-MARKS  and 
CDPVRKillTS,  to  the  nianageineiil 
of  interferences,  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validity  of 
patents,  to  making  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  atteiiiling  to  ail 
matters  relating  to  jiateiits  or  inven- 
tions. Hig-hest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  hand-book 
on  patents. 

RliKSA  G.  DuBOIS, 

Inventive  Age  iJuilding.  Washinc;ton,  D.  C. 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

/•'o/  /f  yea/  s of  CornclL 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  iiiid  Foreign  I’ateiits. 

j Consulting  Engineers. 

1 3 I ■)  9 Beekmaii  St.,  New  York. 


ELECTRICAL 
INVENTORS 


having  new  ideas,  or  in  search  of  them,  or  who  wisli  to  learn 
what  other  workers  in  the  same  field  of  research  are  doing,  will 
find 


Type  Foundry, 
Printing  Presses, 


Printing  Inks, 


Macliinests  and  Maiiiifac- 
ttirers  of  Special  Machin- 
ery. 


W.  C.  NEWTON  & CO., 

Electrotypers 


aiKl 


Engravers. 


Half-tone  and  Line  Engraving. 
Wood  Engraving, 


Electrotype  Duplicates  at 
Low  Rates. 


We  make  a speciall.v  of  lliie»engravings  from  Patent  Office 
Drawing’s  and  Photographs  of  Machinery. 

622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N W. 

I>.  O. 


Manufacturers  Roller  Composition.  Printers'  Mimeograph  and  Duplicating  Rollers. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting  American  Diventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
connlries  forming  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz..  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
WestuM'n  Australia.  Oueensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

Oeorge  (T.  Turri,  Registered  Patent  Ag-ent,  of  Melbourne  wlio  is  known  tlironghout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  AUoriiej's,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  \’el  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

ELeorge  (T.  Turri  places  approved  patents  {no  others)  effectively  before  Australian  capitalists 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
ljurely  commission  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instructions  naming  Colonies  where  paten 
is  required, and  enclose  one  copy  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GKORGE  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Building,  Oueen  and  Bourke  Streets,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  $50  per  paten 
See  full  i)aiticulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special, 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  liaving  patent  attorne.vs  are  re<iuested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor's  best  interests. 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Dealers  in  Maflilla  aHcl  StFaw  Wrapping  Paper,  Flour  Sacks,  Paper  Bags, 
Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Board,  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writing  and 
Printing  Papers  and  Envelopes.  ..  . ...  . . . , 

Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  loog  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Diplomas, 


Bill=Heads, 


Bonds, 


Letter= 

Heads, 


Checks, 


Cards, 


Drafts, 


Notes, 


Certificates 
of  Stock,  &c 


Andrew  B.  Graham 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

• AH  kinds  of  Commercial  and  • 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  • 

• Guaranteed  . . . . • 


Photo=Lithographing 


Telephone  1031. 


OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DIVlSlONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


an  invaluable  publication. 

It  is  the  ONLY  Popular,  Brightly  XX’ritten,  Non-technical, 
yet  scientifically  accurate,  Llectrical  Journal  made  for  Practical 
People. 

Published  weekly  by 

ELECTRICITY  NEXVSPAPER  CO.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Subscription,  S2.50  per  3'ear. 

Sample  copies  FREE. 

EEECTRICITY  and  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  will  be  .sent  one  year  lor  $2.75 


T ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

' Ul»l  j MCGILL  BLD’G,  908  G St. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Practices  before  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columhia,  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  and  all  the  De- 
partments. 


THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  WEDDERBDRH, 

Hearing  Begun  Belore  the  Assistant  Coininissioner  ot  Patents  in  the  Case  of  the  firm  of 
Wedderburn  & Co.  to  Show  Cause  Why  it  Should  Not  be  Disbarred. 


Testimony  Showing  that  Imperfect  Searches  and  False  Representations  Were  Made— -Value  Placed  on  Inven- 
tions and  Inventors  Advised  to  Take  Out  Foreign  Patents  After  Rejection  in  This  Country. 

INVESTIGATION  LIKELY  TO  EXTEND  TO  OTHER  ATTORNEYS. 


The  Hearing. 

In  the  matter  of  the  liearing  before  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  into  tlie  charges  preferred  and 
pending  against  John  Wedderburn  and  Jolin  Wed- 
derburn & Co.,  (see  Inventive  Age  for  June)  Charles 
G,  Stauffer  appeared  for  the  patent  office  and  the 
respondents  appeared  in  person  and  by  E.  H.  Bond  as 
counsel.  Mr.  Bond  objected  to  proceeding  at  this 
time  (July  3,)  because  of  the  absence  of  Judge 
Jere  M.  Wilson,  senior  counsel  for  respondents. 
The  objection  was  ov'erruled  whereupon  the  patent 
office,  by  Mr.  Stauffer  its  attorney,  stated  its  case. 

The  answer  of  the  respondent. (see  Inventive  Age 
for  July)  iv.is  read  by  iMr.  Bond  who  again  objected 
to  proceeding  with  the  case  in  the  absence  of  Judge 
Wilson. 

Counsel  for  patent  office  made  the  following  offers 
(exhibits)  in  evidence,  to  each  of  which  counsel  for 
respondents  objected. 

1.  Copy  of  charyes. 

2.  WeciderburiTs  answer  to  R usktaeschel  complaint. 

3.  Instrument  entitled  “A  New  Departure"  by  Wedderburn. 

4.  The  circular  issued  by  respondents  entitled  1,000  Inven- 
tions Wanted.'’ 

5.  Copy  National  Recorder  for  Nov.  28th.  18%. 

0.  Application  and  letters  in  case  of  Auyusi  vSooker. 

7-13.  Applications  and  letters  in  sundry  cases. 

14.  List  of  particularly  objectionable  cases — 208  i n number — 
also  the  hies  and  drawinys  in  these  cases. 

15.  The  files  and  drawinys  in  18l2cases  referred  to  in  report 
of  examiners  as  beiny  devoid  af  patentability — list  of  which 
cases  are  now  believed  to  be  in  possessicni  of  conusel  for 
respondents. 

The  charyes  of  F.  A.  Lehman 

10-18.  Attorney's  e.xhibits  and  letters  of  Wedderburn  6c  Co., 
to  certain  parlies. 

10.  Po.^it  office  department  ditto. 

20-23  Letters  of  Wedderburn  *i:  Co.,  to  certain  parties. 

24.  Post  office  department  ditto. 

25.  Complaint  and  affidavits  of  A.  A.  Sackett  and  James 
Slater 

26.  Duplicate  copies  of  report  of  chief  clerk  to  Hon.  John  S. 
Seymour  commissitiner  of  patents  and  reports  of  primary  ex- 
aminers in  38  cases. 

27.  Report  of  office  committee  May  3,  18'>7  to  the  honorable 
commissioner  of  patents  {see  Inventive  Age  July  1897). 

28.  Sundry  reports  of  commissioner  of  patents. 

2‘>-(»7.  Files,  drawinys.  references,  blue  prints,  letters,  etc., 
in  sundry  casses  from  Wedderburn  & Co.,  to  clients  and  clients 
to  respondents  and  from  and  to  the  commissioner  of  patents 
by  respondent's  clients. 

67^.  Sumary  from  S.  W.  Stockiny  and  J.  H.  Brickensline, 
examiners-in-chief, of  the  appeals,  which  are  of  record,  obieciion 
beiny  filed  b.v  respondent'^:  also  letter  of  Hon.  S.  T.  Fisher  to 
the  commissioner  of  patents  dated  July  2,  1897. 

68-69.  Same  as  29-67. 

Objection  was  made  at  this  point  by  attorney  for 
respondents  to  remarks  interposed  by  attorneys 
not  representing  the  patent  association  under  order 
of  the  commissioner  of  patents. 

70-91.  Same  as  29-67. 

Objection  was  made  by  respondent's  attorney  to 


the  introduction  of  any  papers  or  letters  specified 
in  the  foregoing  cases  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  proven  to  have  been  written  bj'  tlie  person  by 
whom  they  purport  to  have  been  written,  and  also 
because  they  contain  simply  the  unsworn  state- 
ments of  the  writers,  which  statements  are  not  in 
in  evidence. 

DUPLICATE  INVENTIONS. 

12-113.  Duplicate  inventions  (applications  filed  for  inventions 
not  patentable  and  a short  time  afterwards  filinp-  one  or  more 
applications  for  substantially  or  precisely  the  same  inveiilioiis; 
files,  drawings,  references,  etc.,  in  sundry  cases. 

114  124.  Same  in  appeal  cases. 

125.  Sundry  issues  National  Recorder  and  other  papers. 

Objected  to  by  attorney  for  respondents  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  has  not  been  shown  that  respondent 
is  connected  in  any  way  with  said  papers. 

Counsel  for  patent  office,  stated  that  expression 
“Wedderburn  letters"  whenever  used  is  intended 
to  include  circulars  of  National  Recorder. 

12()-117.  Same  as  114  124. 

12s.  Typewritten  copies  of  orders  dateil  June  17.  1317. 

121.  “How  to  get  a patent”. 

ACCUMUL.VriON  OF  EVIDENCE  AGAIN.ST  WKDDEKBUKN. 

Adjournment  was  taken  without  date  and  jutr- 
suant  to  notice,  proceedings  were  resinned  before 
assistant  coininissioner  Greeley  on  July  lb. 

Counsel  for  respondents  stated  that  by  “luiitiial 
consent  it  is  agreed  that  counsel  for  respondent 
may  avail  themselves  of  all  proper  objections  to 
any  and  all  papers  and  other  evidence  introduced 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  same  as  if 
specific  objections  were  made  and  exceptions  prop- 
erly taken  at  the  proper  time  heretofore  or  here- 
after and  like  object  to  the  introduction  of  anv 
cases  of  which  no  specific  notice  has  heretofore 
been  given,  ex  parte  affidavits,  or  any  oral  testimony 
in  any  form  as  to  which  the  respondents  have  not 
the  opportunitv  to  cross  examine.’’ 

Counsel  for  patent  office  offered  further  exhibits 
numbered  130  to  143  including  certified  copy  of 
application  for  incorporation  and  of  charter  of  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.  A communucation  endorsed  "C. 
A.  Snow  & Co.”  respecting  the  disbarment  proceed- 
ings and  letters  accompanying  said  commiincation : 
affidavits  of  Benjaminn,  Gillis,  Gowans,  Sn^'der 
and  Elliott. 

On  July  24,  the  hearing  in  the  case  was  resumed 
and  attorney  for  respondent  objected  to  proceedings 
being  heard  by  any  other  person  than  tlie  cpmmis- 
sioner  of  patents. 

Attorney  for  patent  office  stated  that  it  was  the 
usual  custom  for  such  proceedings  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  assistant  commissioner. 

The  attorney  for  the  patent  office  then  stated  that 
“on  March  29,  1895,  fiv'e  gentlemen  of  this  city  ob- 
tained articles  of  incorporation  (Wedderburn  A Co.) 


from  the  state  of  Virginia.  This  company  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  claims 
against  the  government  and  securing  and  gather- 
ing in  patent  cases  trade-marks  and  designs—  the 
principal  vocation  of  the  company  seems  to  have 
been  the  latter.  During  the  ensuing-  two  years 
they  filed  in  this  office  3,763  applications.” 

COAIPLAINT.S  To  P.  O.  department. 

“lOn  March  3,  1897  the  attorney  general  of  the 
post  office  department  sent  to  this  department  stat- 
ing that  sug-grestions  had  been  made  that  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  were  engaged  in  using  the  mails 
in  a scheme  to  defraud,  and  asking  for  a report 
from  the  commissioner  of  patents.  The  commis- 
sioner of  patents  directed  the  chief  clerk  to  gather 
certain  data  from  the  office  which  he  did  and  em- 
bodied in  a letter  to  the  post  office  department.” 

The  data  which  the  chief  clerk  gathered  was  to 
the  effect  that  of  the  3,763  applications  filed  by  said 
firm  1812  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  in 
charge  thereof,  without  patentable  novelty. 

The  attorney  stated  further  that  a committee  was 
thereupon  appointed  by  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Butterworth  which  made  a report  in  due  time,  (see 
Inventiv'E  Age  July').  Thereupon  the  commissioner 
ordered  the  assistant  commissioner  to  prepare 
charges  and  cojiy  of  same  was  served  upon  the 
respondents  June  14,  1897.  The  attornej'  for  re- 
spondents objected  to  the  proceed ing-s  charg-ing 
irreg'ularity,  as  respondents  had  not  as  yet  intro- 
duced any  evidence. 

Objection  was  particularly  made  to  1 he  making 
of  any  arg-iiment  at  this  time,  by  the  attorney  for  the 
patent  office,  which  position  was  sustained  by  the 
assistant  commissioner. 

REVIEW  OF  CASE.S  FILED. 

The  attorney  for  the  patent  office  then  reivewed 
the  numerous  cases  introduced  in  this  cause  as 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  jiatent  office. 

Particular  attention  was  called  to  the  case  of 
John  E.  Tuttle,  the  attorney  for  the  patent  office 
maintaining  that  “any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  making  searches,  looking  into  priorities, 
ought  to  have  sighted  this  reference  when  he  wrote 
certain  letters  to  Mr.  Tuttle.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  on  which  one  of  the  complaints  was  based.  I 
don't  want  to  read  the  complaint  now.  I want  to 
read  some  of  the  letters  in  this  case  not  because 
the  letters  in  this  case  are  particularly  striking'- over 
letters  in  other  cases,  but  because  they  illustrate 
the  methods  which  this  company  employed  in  secur- 
ing- and  g-athering^  in  their  clients  (counsel  read 
letter  of  Tuttle  of  June  22,  1896,  also  one  in  response 
tliereto  and  letters  of  July  7 and  21st).  Notice  how 
this  letter  in  regard  to  foreign  patents  is  written, 
and  how  the  client  is  lead  on  to  believe  his  inven- 
tion is  jiatentahle  and  that  all  he  has  g-ot  to  do  is  to 
offer  it  to  some  big-  railroad  corporation  and  they 
will  use  it  probably  to  bolt  their  plates  and  rails  and 
he  will  ride  in  his  carriage,  and  by  putting  out  a 
little  invention  is  worth  millions — that  is  the  kind 
of  dream  this  man  had  probably.” 

LAXNES.S  IN  I’KELIMINAKV  SEARCHES. 

After  recess  hearing  in  the  case  was  continued. 
Mr,  Stauffer,  for  the  government  offered  a series  of 
duplicate  applications,  filed  by  John  IVedderhurn 
A Co., — meaning'-  by  “duplicate  inventions”  appli- 
cations filed  for  inventions  not  patentable,  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  fill  ng  one  or  more  applicatio  ns 
for  substantially  or  precisely  the  same  inventions, 
knowing  in  view  of  the  references  cited  in  the  first 
one  that  the  subsequent  ones  were  not  patentable. 
Cases  specificallv  mentioned  and  made  ]-)art  of  the 
exhibits,  were:  Gray  and  English,  perforated  en- 
velopes, Ganges,  Collins  and  Fenn  breakable  neck 
bottle;  Bell  and  Henn,  device  for  lid  of  slop  jar; 

( Continued  on  page  iij.) 
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CoxTiNTATiON  of  Wedderbiu'n  investig-ation  in 
next  issue  will  review  specific  cases  in  detail  where 
misrepresentations  to  inventors  are  alleg:ed. 

The  bureau  of  statistics,  department  of  state, 
will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  “bureau  of  foreign 
commerce,”  the  former  name  not  properly  denoting 
the  functions  of  the  bureau. 

As  might  be  expected  sundry  special  feature 
articles  are  laid  over  till  next  issue  because  of  the 
fact  that  just  now  the  patent  investigation  proceed- 
ings are  of  paramount  importance. 

J.VMES  F.  B.\bcock,  inventor  of  the  famous  fire 
extinguisher  bearing  his  name,  died  on  the  20th 
ult.  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  Mr.  Babcock 
had  also  achieved  some  fame  as  a lecturer  and  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  only  53  years  old. 

COVIMISSIONEK  oE  P.\TENTS  BuTTEKWORTH  is  en- 
deavoring to  enhance  the  interests  of  inventors 
generalh"  by  a thorough  overhauling- of  the  methods 
in  vogue  among  patent  attornej's  throughout  the 
United  States  and  bring  the  practice  before  the  pat- 
ent office  up  to  the  standard  of  the  courts.  His  new 
rule  will  have  a tendency  to  do  much  toward  this 
end.  

The  Inventive  Ahe  g'-uarc's  its  advertising  col- 
umns against  announcements  or  advertisements 
from  irresponsible  and  unreliable  attorneys,  and 
readers  of  the  Age  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
wrong  doing  of  any  patent  agents  or  patent  attor- 
neys will  confer  a favor  on  the  publishers  and  do  a 
service  to  their  fellows  by  submitting  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Inventive  Ag.k. 


The  return  of  fifty  or  more  miners  from  Alaska 
last  month,  with  bags  of  gold  and  wonderful  stories 
of  the  richness  of  the  mines,  has  turned  the  minds  of 
many  in  that  direction  and  every  steamer  now 
leaving-  for  the  frozen  regions  of  the  midnight  sun 
is  heavil}’  laden  with  prospectors.  The  find  prom- 
ises to  eclipse  the  great  e.xcitement  in  California  in 
1849,  and  ihe  sudden  acciuisition  of  millions  of  new 
g-old  to  the  money  volume  must  have  a stimulating 
effect  in  all  channels  of  trade  and  industry. 


Assist.vnt  Commessionek  of  P.vtents  Gkeeeey, 
before  whom  the  Wedderburn  & Co.,  hearing  is 
g-oing  on.  and  Messrs.  Stauffer  and  Winter,  the  at- 
torneys for  the  patent  office,  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  patience  and  thoroughness  in  which  they 
are  going-  into  the  merits  of  this  now  celebrated 
Wedderburn  case.  Tt  is  generally  conceded  by 
both  sides  to  the  case  that  the  rulings  of  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  are  eminently  fair  and  just  and 
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that  the  attorneys  for  the  patent  office  are  exceed- 
ingly considerate. 


riethods  of  Patent  Attorneys. 

■ The  investigation  of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  patent 
attorneys,  has  become  a celebrated  case  and  one  in 
which  inventors  and  patent  attorneys  all  over  the 
country  are  taking  much  interest.  The  Inventive 
Age  is  endeavoring  to  cover  the  proceedings  fairly 
and  exhaustively.  Whatever  the  result  may  be  the 
investigation  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  and 
calculated  to  do  more  good  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  patent  procedure  than  any  act  of  any 
commissioner  of  patents  for  man}'  years.  Enough 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  there  has 
been  unjustifiable  laxity  in  the  management  of 
the  enormous  business  of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and 
an  inexcusable  disregard  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  inventors.  What  is  true  in  the  case  under  in- 
vestigation is  doubtless  true  of  other  patent  firms, 
and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Com- 
missioner Butterworth  to  follow  the  Wedderburn 
case  with  others  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  will  improve  the  patent  system  and 
protect  inventors,  to  the  extent  at  least,  of  insisting 
on  correct  and  honest  practices  on  the  part  of  those 
w-ho  are  privileged  to  represent  them  before  the 
patent  office. 

The  patent  system,  so  beneficial  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  universe  and  the  advancement 
of  mankind,  should  not  be  brought  into  disrepute 
by  the  g-reed  of  conscienciousless  patent  attorneys. 
The  granting  of  letters  patent  on  an  invention 
ought  to  mean  something  more  than  a benefit  to 
the  extent  of  a ®25  or  $30  fee  to  some  patent  agent, 
yet  that  is  all  it  has  meant  or  does  mean  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  cases  filed  in  the  patent 
office. 

It  may  never  be  passible  to  prescribe  a perfect 
code  of  ethics,  but  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  present  system  has  been  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  the  investigations  now  in  progress 
in  the  patent  office. 

The  judgment  of  mankind  is  not  infallable,  but  it 
can  at  least  be  human  and  to  urge  an  inventor  to 
forward  fees  for  taking  out  foreign  patents  after 
rejection  in  this  country,  or  to  write  a i-lient  that 
his  invention  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  and  to 
send  on  money  to  advertise  its  sale,  after  a patent 
has  been  refused — even  on  appeal — is  a system  bor- 
dering dangerously  close  on  the  “green  goods” 
order,  and  something  that  organized  society, 
through  its  governmental  institutions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  surely  if  not  speedily  eradicate. 


It  was  rumored  a short  time  ago  that  the  patent 
firm  of  Edgar  Tate  & Co.,  had  been  indicted  by  a 
New  York  grand  jury,  but  no  such  indictment  is 
now  on  file.  It  is  said  a judgment  was  gotten 
against  this  firm  but  subsecpiently  vacated.  Un- 
doubtedly the  patent  office  people  will  look  into  this 
matter  and  determine  whether  the  confidence  of  in- 
ventors in  the  integrity  of  this  firm  is  misplaced. 
Mr.  Griffith,  who  is  said  to  be  the  leading  member 
of  the  firm,  held  a consultation  with  the  patent 
office  officials  recentl}'  reg-arding  proper  ethics  in 
patent  practice.  This  firm  seems  to  have  been  the 
originators  of  the  scheme  of  sending  out  a “list  of 
patents  wanted,”  which  has  been  so  much  abused 
by  other  firms — notably  Wedderburn  & Co.,  which 
firm  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  a “list  of 
1,000  inventions  wanted” — when  as  a matter  of  fact 
nine-tenths  of  those  mentioned  have  either  been 
anticipated  or  not  wanted — except  for  the  purpose 
of  swelling  the  income  of  Wedderburn  & Co.  Tate 
& Co.’s  list  was  a much  smaller  one,  however. 
O’Mera  & Co.,  of  this  city,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  out  such  a list  but  have  now  discon- 
tinued the  practice.  It  is  not  considered  profes- 
sional. 

The  membership  of  “The  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,”  composed  of  the  most  reputa- 
ble solicitors  and  practitioners  bofore  the  patent 
office,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  associa- 
tion is  now  considering-  the  advisability  of  making 


it  a national  order.  They  are  doing  much  to  assist 
Commissioner  Butterworth  in  improving  the  stand- 
ard of  practice  before  his  department. 

Our  Consular  Service. 

A resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  favors  a union  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  with  the  United 
States  consular  bureau  with  a view  to  making  the 
former  a training  school  for  the  consular  service. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a lamentable  fact 
that  consular  positions  are  being  filled  by  individ- 
uals not  at  all  qualified  for  the  duties — men  who 
may  be  eminently  respectable  and  influential  but 
so  deficient  in  experience  and  business  training 
as  to  fail  to  comprehend  the  requirements  of  consu- 
lar agents  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Con- 
suls are  simply  the  business  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  diplomatic  and  dress  parade  represen- 
tatives. Like  traveling  men  for  a great  merchan- 
tile  house,  these  agents  should  possess  a keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  opportunities  for  an  extension  of 
the  trade  of  this  country. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  getting  her  share  of 
foreign  business,  if  our  goods  have  not  been  intro- 
duced or  popularized,  or  if  we  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  in  any  way,  are  questions  that  the  con- 
sular agent  should  examine  with  understanding 
and  ability  to  report  upon  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  To  send  mere  place-seek- 
ers to  these  foreign  consulates  simply  to  decrease 
the  political  debt  of  an  administration  is  to  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  business  interests  and  busi- 
ness welfare  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  beard  of 
trade  of  Johnstown,  recently  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter in  a letter  to  the  Manufacturers’  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: “I  find  that  many  wdio  have  given  the  mat- 
ter very  close  study  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
our  export  trade  that  practically  saved  all  our  busi- 
ness interests  from  wreckage  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  it  will  enable  our  country  to  place  its  en- 
tire surplus,  if  the  consular  service  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  wdio  were  trained  to  our  business 
wants  and  possibilities.”  This  is  calculated  to  lead 
the  people  to  a serious  consideration  of  this  subject, 
and  it  is  believed  that  President  McKinley,  in  mak- 
ing his  appointments  is  discriminating  in  this  direc- 
tion as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  through 
no  other  medium  can  those  who  are  interested  in 
inventions  and  patent  procedure  procure  so  much 
information  as  may  be  had  from  an  expenditure  of 
one  whole  dollar  for  one  whole  year  for  the  Inven- 
tive Age.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  the  full  record 
of  the  investigation  proceedings  in  progress  before 
the  patent  office,  will  receive  the  back  issues  of  the 
Age  extra. 

The  firm  of  O’Farrell,  Fowler  & O’ Farrell,  form- 
erly Patrick  O’Farrell,  the  well  known  pension  and 
patent  attorney,  has  bought  out  the  pension  busi- 
ness of  John  AVedderburn  & Co.,  which  is  a guar- 
anty that  regardless  of  the  cloud  just  now  hanging 
over  the  firm  of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  their  former 
pension  clients  will  receive  that  prompt  and  per- 
sistent attention  characteristic  of  Mr.  O’Farrell’s 
long  experience  in  the  prosecution  of  pension 
claims. 

The  government  has  been  advised  that  John  A. 
Miller,  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  completed  a model  of 
an  airship  twenty-four  inches  long,  which  works  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  promoter  and  the  in- 
ventor now  wants  to  know  if  the  government  will 
take  an  interest  in  it.  If  Mr.  Miller  has  a success- 
ful airship  he  will  hardly  be  obliged  to  call  on  the 
government  to  take  an  interest.  He  need  never 
pass  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  lakes. 

To  prevent  jar  and  concussion  to  a horse  by  his 
feet  striking  the  hard  pavements,  a tapered  pad  of 
rubber  projects  through  a hole  in  the  shoe  to  deaden 
the  force  of  the  blow  of  the  shoe  as  the  horse  sets 
his  foot  down.  

During  the  past  25  years  711  patents  have  been 
granted  to  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
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New  Consul-General  to  rielbourne. 

One  of  the  most  important  foreig-n  missions  was 
filled  last  month  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  John 
P.  Bray  consul-general  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  to 
succeed  Hon.  D.  W.  Maratta  whose  term  has  ex- 
pired. President  McKinley  selected  Mr.  Bra\'  from 
a list  of  over  fifty  applicants,  the  place  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  gift  of  the 
executive.  Mr.  Bray  will  bring  to  that  position  a 
ripe  business  as  well  as  political  experience.  He  is 
a young  man,  only  36  years  of  age,  undone  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  great  new  northwest  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  He  was  born  in  Minnesota  and  mi- 
grated to  the  great  wheat  belt  of  Dakota  Territorj' 
(now  the  states  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota) 
in  1876,  where  he  engaged  in  merchantile  business. 
He  held  important  county  offices  for  six  years  and 
upon  the  admission  of  North  Dakota  into  the  union 
was  elected  its  first  sta';e  auditor,  and  re-el-cted  a 
second  term.  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
postmaster  of  the  leading  city  of  the  state  in  1891 
but  being  an  aggressive  republican  he  was  remov'ed 
by  President  Cleveland  for  “offensive  partisan- 
ship.” a familiar  charge  under  the  Cleveland 
regieme.  Mr.  Bray’s  standing  in  the  party  which 
honored  William  McKinley  with  the  presidency',  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
campaign,  and  for  six  years  pre- 
vious, he  was  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  in  his  state. 

Mr.  Bray  is  a widower,  his  wife 
having  died  about  two  years  ago. 

He  is  not  a public  speaker,  nor  is  he 
a societv  man  in  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  term,  but  he  is  affable 
and  approachable,  loyal  to  friends 
and  popular  in  club  circles.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  a commercial  college 
and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
was  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
vestment brokerage  and  land  sales. 

Mr.  Bray  succeeds  an  excellent 
gentleman  from  the  same  state, 

Capt.  D.  W.  Maratta,  a democrat. 

A personal  acquaintance,  extend- 
ing over  a long  period,  prompts 
the  editor  of  the  Invexti^'E  Age  to 
bespeak  for  Mr.  Bray  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  its  Austra- 
lian readers  and  all  the  people  un- 
der the  Melbourne  mission. 

Honest  Patent  Selling  Agency. 

The  personal  reliability  and  good 
standing  of  the  two  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  firm  of  Fletcher  & Ev'- 
ans  of  this  city,  and  their  sj'stem 
of  doing  business,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  city  at  least  has 
a patent  selling  firm  that  can  be 
recommended  to  inventors.  Their 
business  is  conducted  upon  a purely 
commission  basis,  and  the  inventor 
consigning  his  patent  to  them  for 
sale  is  under  no  expense  until  a sale 
has  been  perfected,  other  than  that 
of  supplying  them  with  a model  of 
his  indention.  And  further  this 
firm  does  not  attempt  to  sell  all 
patents  that  may’  be  offered.  They' 
select  from  those  offered  such  as 
their  judgement  leads  them  to  be- 
lieve can  be  profitably'  handled. 

They'  have  business  connections  in  all  important 
cities  in  this  country'  and  European  centers,  and 
conduct  their  business  on  entirely'  different  basis 
than  the  “advance  fee”  agencies  so  well  and  unfavor- 
ably known  to  inventors.  This  is  the  first  patent 
selling-  firm  the  Ixvextive  Age  has  felt  justified 
in  recommending  in  anv  wav. 


Expanding= Auger. 

The  invention  of  an  expandings  auger,  by  which 
a hole  may-  be  bored  larg-er  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  was  for  a long  time  thought  impossible,  but 
it  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  has  sim- 
plified many  of  the  operations  of  building- and  other 
sy'stems  of  construction.  As  the  auger  enters  the 
wood  a movable  side  bit  or  cutter  is  forced  outward 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cut  by-  turning  a thumb- 
screw on  the  body'  or  stem  of  the  borer.  Thus  the 
hole  may-  be  made  a third  larger  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  if  wished.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
apparent.  In  securely'  fastening-  the  tenon  or  piece 
which  enters  the  hole,  all  that  is  necessary’  is  to 
simply  “check"  its  end  and  insert  or  merely'  start 
a wedge.  In  driving  the  piece  home  the  wedge 


strikes  the  enlarged  bottom  of  the  mortise  or  bore 
and  expands  the  entering  piece  to’a  complete  and 
water-tight  jointure.  Patented  bv  Andrew  Lee,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


How  Inventions  will  Bless  Cities. 

The  city  of  the  future,  and  no  very  distant  future, 
will  have  no  trolley'  poles  or  wires  and  no  horses. 
All  movements  will  be  on  rail  by  silent  air  motors 
or  by  horseless  carriag-es  equally  silent.  All  pave- 
ments will  be  asphalt.  Unlimited  light  will  be  as 
cheap  as  unlimited  water  is  today’.  No  coal  will  be 
delivered  at  private  houses  and  no  ashes  taken  from 
them.  With  no  horses,  no  coal  no  ashes,  street 
dust  and  dirt  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  With 
no  factory  fires  and  no  kitchen  or  furnace  fires,  the 
air  will  be  as  pure  in  the  city  as  in  the  country'. 
Trees  will  have  a chance:  houses  be  wanned  and 
lighted  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  they  are  now  sup- 
plied with  water. — Phil.  Press. 


Ship  Construction, 

John  Haug,  of  Norristown.  Penn,  has  been 
granted  a patent  for  an  invention  concerning 
ships.  If  Mr.  Hang’s  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  ship,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
latter  will  be  at  least  of  great  strength.  This  ship 
is  designed  to  have  deep  girder-frames  extending 
around  its  transverse  section  at  suitable  longitudi- 
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nal  intervals.  These  frames  are  to  be  alternated 
with  web-frames  and  others  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion, spaced  intermediately  of  the  deep  girder 
frames.  The  deck  frames  are  arranged  for  hori- 
zontal, longitudinal  shelf-plates  secured  to  their 
under-side,  and  extending  along  each  side  and  close 
to  a row  of  hatches. 

Up  to  the  first  of  February,  1897.  ladies  were  not 
allowed  to  ride  a bicy'cle  on  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
St.  Petersburg;  since  that  time,  permission  has 
been  granted.  There  are  four  cy-cling  clubs  in  that 
city  and  three  in  the  suburbs.  The  number  of  reg-- 
istered  wheels  in  St.  Petersburg'-  is  a little  over 
seven  thousand. 

An  automatic  pipe  coupling  recently'  i)atented  is 
formed  of  a g'rooved  section  mounted  on  each  end 
of  the  hose  to  slide  ov’er  each  other  until  the  open- 
ings are  opposite,  when  two  spring*-  clamps  lock 
them  in  p.lace. 

Among  the  smaller  inventions  for  sale  by'  Fletcher 
«&  Ev'ans,  No.  509  14th  street.  Washington.  D.  C.,  is 
a handsome  and  practical  “Cash  Trav,”  for  use  in 
smaller  stores:  also  a "Time  Ddsc  Indicator”  for 
use  by  prescription  drug'-gists — a very  useful  device. 


The  Ridiculous  Features  of  Prize  Offering. 

CiNCiXN.\Ti,  Ohio.  July  29.  l-:97. 
Editor  I/iventivc  Age: 

Ge;xti,I’:-MEn:  I thank  you  very  much  for  the  ciqi  , 
of  y'our  jiaper  received  recently.  In  regard  to  tlu- 
medal  and  prize  offering  concern  of  Wedderbiirn, 
it  has  alway's  puzzled  me  that  inventors  fail  to  see 
the  ridiculous  feature  of  the  whole  busines.-  . sin''e 
such  medals  or  prizes  have  no  official  sign’fican  ;e 
at  all  and  improve  in  no  way  the  value  of  a paten 

They  would  realize  this  better  perhaps  if  ofLi 
professional  men  would  advertise  in  a similar  way, 
as  for  instance: 

Drs.  A.  S.  & Co.,  have  inaugurated  a new  depart- 
ure in  their  business.  Hereafter  all  patients  con- 
sulting them  on  any  ailment  or  disease  will,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  opinion  be  benefited  by  receiving’-  a 
silver  medal.  Monthly-  prizes  will  also  be  distribu- 
ted to  such  patients  who.  after  having-  been  exam- 
ined by'  the  experts  in  our  examining  division,  are 
found  eligible  by  reason  of  being-  afflicted  with  tiie 
most  interesting  and  distressing  diseases. 

Cases  particularly  wanted  are: 

Seven  year  itch. 

Bald-heads. 

Club-feet. 

Hump-back. 

Fits. 

Kleptomaniacs. 

Freaks  of  all  kinds. 

Drunkards. 

Maniacs,  etc. 

Among  those  who  after  careful  examination 
have  been  found  worthy-  to  be  honored  by  receiving- 
prizes  lately  were  the  following-; 


Mr.  S.  H.  of  Y.  a strong  case  of  excessive  perspiration  S15i) 

Mr.  Y.  B.  of  G.  ulcers,  lurlv  and  persistent *150 

Mr.  L.  N.ofF.  a case  of  tremens  of  I'ne  most  ayrivaled 

sort 5150 

Mrs.  L.  O.  of  C.  tits,  very  lively 51511 

Mr.  F.  O.  of  Y.  runnini>- sores,  prolific  case SlSu 


Since  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  mention 
all  the  fortunate  ones  benefited  under  our  system, 
we  respectfully  invite  any-  prospective  competitors 
for  our  medals  or  prizes  to  inspect  list  of  refer- 
ences at  our  offices  which  includes  prominent  people 
of  all  classes,  senators,  etc. 

The  list  of  competitors  closes  on  the  25th,  there- 
fore all  the  freaks,  imbesiles,  cripples  and  (suckers; 
who  wish  to  enter  should  apply-  in  time  to  be  in  line 
for  examination  by-  our  eminent  experts. 

We  are  the  recognized  leaders  in  this  new  system: 
others  follow.  Beware  of  imitators. 

Drs.  a.  S.  A Co. 

Or,  if  a lawyer  would  for  instance  advertise  like 
this: 

Hereafter  all  clients  consulting--  us  in  regard  to 
any’  law  business  will  receive  a silver  medal,  addi- 
tional to  our  oitinion.  Monthly’  prizes  will  also  be 
distributed  to  those  having  the  most  complicated 
cases  and  deepest  involv-ed. 

Cases  wanted  are: 

Burglaries. 

Habitual  criminals. 

Crimes  of  all  kinds. 

Petit  and  g-ratid  larceny-,  etc. 

Cmong  the  worthy  persons  defended  by-  us  who 
have  been  honored  by-  prizes  lately-  are  the  follow- 


ing: 

Mr.  H.  O of  G.  hiL''liway  robbery 5 50 

Mr.  K.  Vj.  (.)f  C.  yreeii-troods  dealer 'I5<i 

Mr.  V.  H.  of  Y.  biiraniy,  and  bastardy  case  uendi iiir  . . . . 5l5n 
Mr.  L,  O.ofW.  known  thief ......  51'0 


I believe  that  an  ad.  of  this  kind  would  be  a kind 
of  an  eye-opener.  It  would  show  that  a silver  medal 
cannot  benefit  a sick  man  or  a criminal  any  more 
than  it  would  an  inventor. 

IMr.  Lehman  wrote  me  some  time  ago  about  any 
information  aiding  him  in  his  intention  to  suopress 
this  degrading  practice.  Beyond  a badly  delayed 
case  and  one  man  who  said  that  he  had  sent  SIO  to 
them  without  having  (then  for  a month)  received  an 
acktiowledgement,  I have  nothing-  to  report. 

Unfortunately-  the  man  who  sent  this  fee  called 
in  my  absence  and  did  not  leave  his  name,  excejjt 
that  he  was  from  Day-ton.  Ohio 

Very-  respectfully-, 

C.  Spexgel. 

A reader  of  the  Inventive  Age,  Chas.  Everding 
of  Bradford,  Conn.,  writes  that  he  is  confident  he 
can  construct  a vessel  that  can  be  driven  by  wind 
as  fast  as  a vessel  is  now  propelled  by  steam,  and 
he  wants  some  capitalist  to  investigate,  furnish  the 
funds  to  procure  patents,  construct  a working- 
model,  promote  the  enterprise  and  divide  a pros- 
pective fortune. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  just  granted  a franchise 
for  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  Bangkok  to  an 
American  firm. 
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Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  & Mfg.  Co. 

In  the  great  canon  or  gorge  below  the  falls  is 
situated  tlic  power  house  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Hy- 
draulic Power  & Manufacturing  Company.  Tliis 
development  of  Niagara  Falls  power  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  earliest  that  was  made.  The  so-called 
hydraulic  canal  was  constructed  over  forty  t^ears 
ago,  and  for  a long  time  furnished  power  to 
flouring  mills  located  on  the  bank  of  the  gorge. 
Taking  its  water  about  a mile  above  the  American 
fall  this  canal,  which  is  nearly  100  feet  wide,  runs 
to  a point  on  the  cli ff  about  a quater  of  a mile  below 
the  falks.  Thence  the  water  is  led  by  a a steel  pen- 
stock of  very  solid  construction  to  four  Leffel  tur- 
bines, operating  under  a head  of  206  feet,  situated 
at  the  f)a.se  of  the  cliff  oji  the  bank  of  the 
river.  At  the  bottom  of  the  penstock  is  attached 
a vertical  cylinder  42  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
long,  which  is  filled  with  air  and  acts  as  a buffer  to 
prevent  the  shock  and  strain  on  the  penstock 
that  would  follow  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  flow 
of  water.  The  normal  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pen.stock  is  85  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  as  .ad- 
ditional jirecaution  the  base  of  it  is  siqiplied  with 


are  located  other  than  the  grinding  of  flour,  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper  by  the  Cliff  Paper  Company. 
Now  that  electrical  transmission  has  added  a new 
means  to  those  at  the  disposal  of  engineers  this 
plant  has  increased  greatly  in  size  and  is  already  a 
formidable  competitor  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company,  which  operates  the  hydraulic  tunnel. 
For  illustration  and  data,  herewith  we  are  indebted 
to  the  “Electrical  'World,”  of  New  York,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Electric  Eight  Association. 


Advice  to  Inventors. 

A well-known  firm  of  mechanical  engineers,  en- 
gaged in  making  designs  and  models  for  inventors, 
in  a long  letter,  offers  some  good  advice  to  inventors. 
We  cjuote  a portion: 

“We  believe  in  giving  facts  in  the  case  and  to  the 
ignorant  inventor  facts  are  very  distasteful,  especi- 
.'illy  if  he  has  work  to  do  and  has  nothing  to  pay  for 
it  with  and  is  tryi-ng  to  get  it  done  for  nothing. 

We  think  you  are  in  a position  to  do  the  greatest 
good  of  any  man  in  this  U.  S.  for  the  inventors  but 
we  certainl)'  have  no  desire  to  dictate  any  thing  to 
3'ou. 

The  reason  that  not  one  inventor  in  a thousand 
makes  a success  of  his  invention  is  because  lie  is 


not  practical  and  we  could  not  beat  it  into  him  with 
a steam-hammer  that  he  was  simplj"  throwing  his 
money  away.  If  the  attorney  had  said  to  that  man, 
“go  make  one  of  these  air-ships  and  try  it  and  see  that 
it  works  all  right  and  after  you  have  it  working  all 
right  bring  it  to  us  and  let  us  make  a trip  in  it  and 
see  that  it  works  all  right  and  see  how  it  works  and 
then  we  will  take  out  a patent  for  j'ou.”  This  would 
have  cut  the  attorney  out  of  this  one  case  but  it 
would  have  brought  him  others  that  would  have 
made  up  for  it. 

We  think  you,  the  editor  of  the  Inventive  Age, 
are  the  man  of  all  men  to  rise  uii  and  sweep  this 
fake  patent  business  into  the  lower  regions  where 
it  belongs  and  give  inventors  to  understand  that 
before  they  take  out  a patent  on  an}'  thing  they 
should  see  what  has  been  patented  in  tliat  line  and 
know  that  their  machine  will  work  and  that  they 
can  make  mone\'  out  of  it. 

We  beg  vour  pardon  for  t<aking  up  so  much  of 
3'our  time,  but  if  we  could  lead  j'ou  to  the  point 
where  we  see  these  things  from,  j'ou  would  be  even 
more  enthusiastic  than  we  are  *to  have  the  facts 
known. 


Contracts  are  to  be  let  by  John  Eogart,  the  well- 
known  engineer  of  New  York,  for  what  will  be  the 
greatest  water  power  plant  in  the  world.  The  con- 
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eighteen  relief  valves  set  at  120  pounds  pressure. 
The  tail  race  is  quarried  out  of  the  limestone,  and  is 
18  feet  in  width.  The  control  of  the  turbines  is 
very  peculiar.  Those  which  are  used  for  generating 
the  steady  current  for  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com- 
pany are  not  ]irovided  with  governors,  seeing  that 
their  load  is  pt  rfectlv  constant.  The  wheel  used 
for  generating  the  railwac'  current  is  provided  with 
a Lombard  governor,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
operated.  Tliese  turbines  are  used  in  ]>;irt  for  the 
generation  of  currenf  for  the  use  of  thb  Pittsburg 
Reduction  Comi)any  in  the  manufacture  of  alumi- 
num. and  for  the  sup])ly  of  current  to  the  (lorge 
railroad,  and  to  sever.'il  mills  and  factories.  An 
extension  which  consists  of  five  turbines,  each  of 
200(1  horse-power,  is  well  under  waj'.  The  new 
flume  which  is  now  being  constructed  to  su])pl_v 
these  turbines  will  lie  of  unjirecedented  size  and 
will  be  constructed  of  steel  lb  inch  thick.  It  has 
not  3'et  been  divulged  what  use  will  be  made  of  the 
10, 000  horse- power  which  is  to  be  generated,  except 
that  it  will  be  converted  into  electricity  and  utilized 
through  that  agenc}',  but  it  is  generall}'  believed 
that  it  will  be  utilized  in  a new  electro-chemical  in- 
dustry. 

The  tremendous  impetus  that  has  been  given  to 
the  operations  of  this  company  hy  the  installation 
of  electrical  apparatus  is  worthy  of  note.  For 
nearly  fort}-  years,  nothing  was  done  with  the  g'igan- 
tic  power  available  at  the  point  where  their  works 


not  projierly  instructed  by  men  who  are  supposed 
to  know  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  advdse  tliat  he 
should  h.ave.  The  first  thing  an  inventor  should  do 
after  inventing  ;iny  thing  is  to  make  one  and  find 
out  if  it  will  work  .and  if  it  can  be  made  and  sold  in 
competition  with  other  similar  articles  for  the  same 
or  similar  purposes  now  on  the  market,  and  if  he 
finds  it  c.an  be  sold  at  a good  profit  and  that  it  will 
work  satisfactorily,  then  he  should  take  out  a patent 
and  not  before.  If  this  plan  was  followed  one 
patent  would  be  issued  for  every  hundred  that  is 
issued  today  and  this  onep.atent  would  be  a success. 

The  indiscriminate  patent  attorney  is  too  anxious 
to  get  his  fee  for  taking  out  a patent  to  give  the  in- 
ventor the  advice  that  lie  should  have.  The  result 
is  that  the  ignorant  inventor  takes  out  a patent  on 
something-  that  has  not  been  invented  or  made  and 
it  is  worthless,  and  when  he  comes  to  make  it  he 
finds  he  is  a fool  and  his  patent  is  simply  a divorce 
from  his  money. 

If  some  good  man  like  you  with  a good  paper  like 
you  have  would  get  up  and  give  the  facts  in  the 
case  to  these  jioor  ignorant  inventors,  j'ou  would  be 
entitled  to  a monument  heaven  high. 

Take  that  Henry  Hintz,  air-ship  that  a patent 
attorney  took  out  a patent  on  for  example.  That 
man  came  here  on  his  way  East  and  we  sent  him  to 
the  attorne}'  after  we  had  given  him  some  very  good 
adv'ice.  We  would  not  do  his  work  or  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  his  inventions  because  they  were 


tracts  will  call  for  IS  turbines  of  5000  horse-power 
each,  or  an  aggreg'ate  of  75.000  horse-power.  The 
])ro]josal  is  to  take  power  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  near  Massena,  N.  Y.,  an  English  company 
having  underwritten  S3, 000, 000  in  bonds  to  carry 
out  the  scheme. 

Lighting  Cars  by  Electricity. 

A sj'stem  for  lighting  railway  cars  by  electricity 
has  been  g'iven  a practical  test  by  the  Pullman  com- 
pany. The  mechanism  of  the  apparatus  is  very 
simple.  A plain  gear  wheel  attached  to  the  car 
axle  drives  a pinion  on  the  shaft  of  a one-horse- 
power d\’namo  secured  on  the  car  truck.  The  cur- 
rent generated  is  passed  through  a small  storage 
battery,  whereb}'  the  light  is  rendered  brilliant  and 
uniform,  both  w’hile  the  train  is  running  and  when 
it  is  standing  still.  Each  car  is  thus  independently 
provided  with  its  g-enerating  and  illuminating  ap- 
paratus, so  that  cars  may  be  detached  from  through 
trains,  when  desirable,  and  sent  over  connecting 
roads  w’ithout  limitation.  The  apparatus  w’eighs 
less  than  500  pounds,  and  is  automatic  in  operation, 
thus  requiring  no  personal  attention,  except  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  when  regularly  inspected  at  ter- 
minal stations. 


Official  statistics  show'  that  the  United  States  has 
more  telephone  stations  than  all  the  European 
countries  combined. 
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THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  WEDDERBURN. 

( Continued  from  first  page.) 

Strabon  and  Bowan,  breakable  neck  bottle;  Graham 
and  Tag'g'art,  stove  pipe;  Johnson  and  Fuller  and 
Connell,  device  for  preventing-  conflagration  of  a 
house.  “You  see,”  said  M.r  Stauft'er,  "that  in  all 
these  cases  the  contention  is  that  having  filed  the 
first  one,  ev'en  if  thej’  failed  to  find  the  references 
when  the  first  one  was  filed,  they  should  have  made 
use  of  the  knowledge  which  they  obtained  from  the 
rejection  of  the  first  one  in  making  their  prelimi- 
nary searches  in  the  other  applications.  I 
think  I ought  to  call  your  honor’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  applications  are  particularly 
good  examples  of  the  laxness  and  remisness  whicli 
this  company  has  exhibited  in  the  preliminary 
searches  which  they  have  made.”  Other  duplicate 
cases  were  cited — Ballard  and  Paisley;  Davison  and 
Finney  and  Wilmer,  wrench;  Henley,  Stout,  Row- 
berger,  Uelanty  and  Wilson,  kettle  to  be  used  inside 
of  a boiler,  etc., — all  not  patentable.  Cases  were 
then  cited  in  a number  of  cases  appealed  by  Wedder- 
burn  Co.,  to  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief 
wherein  the  client  had  been  advised  to  appeal,  when 
in  view  of  the  references  cited,  they  should  not  have 
been  so  advised.  And  it  is  also  noticed  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  base  the  advice  are  not 
truthfully  stated 

worthless  appeals. 

Reviewing  the  case  of  appeal  in  the  case  of  Clowe 
Mr.  Stauffer  said  there  were  a number  of  refer- 
ences clearly  showing  that  the  device  was  not  pat- 
entable, yet  an  appeal  was  taken.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  respondents  not  to  have  permitted  an  appeal; 
the  same  contention  in  relation  to  the  case  of 
Buchanan  for  a shackle  for  a buggy.  Particular 
attention  was  called  to  an  incomplete  application  of 
one  Willoughby’.  This  case  shows  the  following 
state  of  facts:  Wedderburn  & Co.  advised  that  the 
invention  for  picking  fruit  was  patentable  and  that 
it  was  very  valuable,  whereupon  the  client  for- 
warded them  $20  for  the  first  fees — S15  first  govern- 
ment fee  and  fS  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  official 
drawings  as  set  forth  by  Wedderburn’s  letter. 
The  client  also  wrote  to  Geo.  C.  Demon  giving  a 
description  of  the  invention.  Mr.  Demon  made  a 
search,  finding  a number  of  references,  and  one  of 
them  an  exact  picture  almost.  In  view  of  this  Mr. 
Willoughby  declined  to  execute  his  application  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Demon  to  get  from  Wedderburn  & Co. 
the  $15  government  fee.  Order  was  served  upon 
Wedderburn  & Co.  and  the  money  refused. 

An  objection  to  the  inti  eduction  of  this  affidavit 
was  made  by  respondent’s  attorneys.  Detters  to  Wil- 
loughby from  Wedderburn  & Co.,  explaining  how 
the  money  forwarded  had  been  applied  and  jiro- 
testing  against  the  obtaining  of  another  attorney 
and  refusing  to  return  the  fees,  were  then  read. 

doesn’t  oppose  investigation. 

Attorney  for  respondents  argued  that  "secrecy 
attaches  to  many  claims  that  have  been  sent  here 
by  inventors  and  which  are  now  being-  paraded  be- 
fore the  public  contrary  to  law,  as  I understand  it, 
and  to  the  inspection  of  persons  that  are  not  en- 
titled to  see  them.  I am  not  making  his  statement 
however,  with  a view  of  avoiding-an  investigation”. 

The  counsel  for  the  patent  oftice  said  that  he 
should  confine  himself  as  briefly  as  possible  to  a 
statement  of  what  it  was  intended  to  prove  and  a 
reference  to  a particular  case.  In  a large  number  of 
cases,  respondents  being  furnished  with  a copy 
of  the  summary,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the 
official  stenographers  to  take  down  the  list  of  cases. 

To  show  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion made  by  Y'edderburn  & Co.  reference  was 
made  to  a list  of  some  forty  or  fifty  exhibits  in 
which  no  anticipating  references  were  cited  by 
Wedderburn  & Co,  in  their  preliminary  searches, 
and  such  anticipating  references  were  subsequently 
cited  bv  the  patent  office.  In  one  case  a single  ref- 
erence that  completely  anticipated  the  invention  was 
sent  by  Wedderburn  and  in  the  letter  accompanying 
the  applicant  was  given  no  advice  whatever  as  to 
the  patentabilit}’ of  the  device  and  the  applicant  was 
called  upon  in  the  same  letter  to  remit  S20 — S15  for 
the  first  government  fee  and  $5  for  the  first  sheet  of 
official  drawings.  Ten  cases  bearing  upon  this  point 
were  spread  upon  the  records.  Instances  were  cited 
where,  upon  preleminary  examinations,  Wedder- 
burn & Co.  called  attention  to  more  than  one  refer- 
ence, but  in  which  the  letter  reporting  on  the  refer- 
ences was  of  such  a nature  as  to  lead  the  client  to 
believe  that  his  invention  was  patentable  notwith- 
standing the  references. 

Reference  was  made  to  over  forty  exhibits  in 
which  Wedderburn  & Co.  stated  to  their  clients 
that  the  invention  was  very  valuable  and  in  all  of 
those  cases  an  examination  by  the  patent  office 
showed  that  they  were  complete^'  anticipated  by 
references  cited.  In  fifteen  of  these  cases  Wedder- 
burn & Co  sent  to  their  clients  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  invention,  stating  that  this  estimate 
was  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  their 


sales  department.  The  value  placed  upon  each  in- 
vention, attorney  for  the  patent  oftice  said  it  was 
intended  to  jirove,  were  excessive  and  made  in  the 
majoritv  of  cases  to  induce  the  applicant  to  advance 
the  necessary  fee  for  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  or 
to  take  out  foreign  patents  or  to  submit  the  case 
for  advertising,  in  the  National  Recorder  and  other 
journals,  for  sale. 

•SILVER  MEIi.\L.S. 

References  were  made  to  over  sixtv  cases  in  which 
Wedderburn  & Co.  sent  the  client  a siU’er  medal 
and  stated  that  the  invention  had  been  selected  by 
the  board  of  awards  for  special  merit  and  ])laced  upon 
the  roll  of  honor.  “In  none  of  these  cases  do  the 
letters  state  what  constituted  the  board  of  awards, 
and  in  some  of  the  cases  it  would  be  shown  that  the 
inventor  believed  that  this  board  of  award  was  con- 
nected with  the  patent  office.  In  numerons  cases 
it  will  be  shown  that  a silver  medal  was  granted 
apparent^’  as  an  inducement  for  the  inventor  to 
advance  the  fees  , for  the  filing  of  the  application 
and  for  advertising  for  sale,  and  in  some  cases  the 
medal  was  sent  before  any  report  on  the  question 
of  patentablity  was  made,  and  for  inventions  that 
were  not  patentable.” 

Counsel  for  the  patent  office  stated  "in  general  we 
exjiect  to  prove  by  these  cases  that  the  medal  was 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  inventors  to 
advance  the  fees  and  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
was  there  any  merit  in  the  case  for  which  a medal, 
or  an  award  of  genius  could  be  or  would  be  granted 
b3'  any  conscientious  individual.” 

A long  list  of  cases  was  cited  in  which  the  silver 
medal  was  accomjianied  or  followed  b3’  a circu- 
lar letter  containing  a proposition  to  write  up  the 
life  of  the  inventor.  It  was  also  intended  to  prove 
that  Wedderburn  A Co.  made  statements  in  their 
circular 

LETTEK.S  MISLE.\DING  TO  THEIR  CLIENTS. 

as  to  the  amount  of  the  fee  charg-ed  b\’  Wedderburn  & 
Co. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  twelve  odd  cases  in 
which  Wedderburn  & Co.,  instead  of  calling  for  the 
"$20  balance  of  fee”  as  stated  in  their  circular  let- 
ter. called  for  "25”  and  when  their  attention  was  di- 
rected to  these  statements  bv  the  client,  Wedder- 
burn & Co.  stated  that  is  was  a mistake  to  call  for 
the  $25  and  that  $2()  onl\'  was  due.  Reference  was 
made  to  th.irtv  or  forty  in  which  Wedderburn  &:  Co. 
offered  to  sell  the  invention  stating,  that  their  fee 
was  merelj'  contingent,  but  calling  upon  them  for 
the  pavment  of  $20  for  advertising  purposes,  this 
sum  to  be  paid  in  advance.  In  some  cases  this  fee 
was  asked  notwithstanding- the  invention  was  not 
patentable  and  Wedderburn  A Co.  shou'd  have  known 
that  it  was  useless  to  advertise  the  invention  for 
sale.  Even  if  thej’  had  sold  it,  a sate  under  those 
circumstances,  without  anvthing  jiatentable  in  the 
case  would  have  been  collusive  fraud.  In  two  of 
these  cases  in  which  a fee  of  J20  was  called  for  in 
advertising  the  invention  for  sale,  anticipating 
references  had  been  cited  in  the  letter  that  reported 
the  result  of  the  search.  Incomplete  and  mislead- 
ing- information  in  relation  to  foreign  patents  and 
cost  of  same  would  be  shown  by  several  cases. 

In  ten  cases  applicants  had  been  urg-ed  to  take 
out  foreign  patents  after  their  applications  had 
been  neglected  bv  the  patent  oftice  and  in  three 
cases  the  application  had  received  two  rejections. 

iiisrerkesent.ations  reg.^rding  foreign  patents. 

In  the  case  of  English  (exhibit  93)  Wedderburn  A 
Co.,  sent  to  applicant  for  his  sig-nature  to  an  appli- 
cation for  a British  patent  after  his  application  had 
been  rejected  bj’  the  patent  office.  Subsequent!  v Wed- 
derburn A Co.,  wrote  to  English  that  certain  antici- 
pating reference  should  have  been  found  b_v  their 
searches  prior  to  advising  him  to  proceed  with  a 
patent,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  thev  did  not  deem  it  any  more  than  just  to  re- 
turn the  fees  that  had  been  advanced  bv  him  for 
the  two  application  (in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada) that  had  been  filed,  but  thej'  went  on  to  state 
in  that  same  letter  that  thej'  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  thet’  could  obtain  a patent  in  Great  Britain 
and  advised  him  to  apply  the  fees  in  their  hands 
to  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a British  patent. 

Attorney  for  the  patent  office  remarked  that 
“to  anj’  one  familiar  with  patent  law,  comment 
upon  that  letter  is  unnecessary'.”  "We  will  show 
continued  the  attorney  "by  a list  of  thirty’  odd 
cases,  it  was  the  custom  of  Wedderburn  A Co.,  toad- 
vise,  or  at  least  sug-gCst  an  appeal  to  the  examiners 
ill  chief  at  a cost  of  $25  and  in  cases  in  which  no  hope 
of  success  could  have  been  entertained  by’  any’  one 
familiar  with  the  case.  References  upon  which 
these  cases  were  rejected  were  never  sent  to  the  ap- 
plicant nor  commented  upon  by’  Wedderburn  A Co., 
unless  specifically  called  for  by  the  applicant.  It 
will  also  appear  by  those  letters  that  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  "very’  seldom  sav,  we  advise  y’ou  to  take  an 
appeal.”  Their  statement  invariably’  is  that  the  ex- 
aminer has  rejected  the  case  upon  numerous  ref- 
erences, no  one  of  which  showed  applicant’s  precise 
construction,  that  the  only  course  open  to  the  appli- 


cant was  an  appeal  to  the  e.xaminer  in  i f .ii  .: 
cost  of  $25.  The  inventors  being  unfami.ar  -.vitl; 
patent  practice  were  entirely  de];endent  uij.m 
their  attorneys  for  advise  in  the  case  and  the  letter' 
framed  and  worded  as  these  cases  would  invariablv 
leave  the  impression  upon  their  minds  tliat  the  de- 
vice was  patentable  and  that  an  apjieal  was  the 
proper  course.  "Mr.  Wilson  I'outisel  for  respondent 
expressed  a desire  to  see  some  of  these  letters,  am’ 
in  response  Mr.  Winter  for  the  ]jatent  office  -.aid  Is- 
thought  that  in  almost  every  one  of  these  cases  is 
letter  from  the  client  to  the  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents in  response  to  a circular  letter  sent  out  by  him. 

Counsel  for  the  patent  office  said  that  it  wa  , ex- 
pected to  show  by  the  record  and  exhibits  in  this 
case  that  whereever  Wedderburn  A Co.,  reported 
to  their  clients  that  an  invention  was  patentable  it 
was  their  invariable  custom  after  receiving  a final 
rejection  of  the  same  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  upon 
the  oftice.  “We  will  show  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  no  two  men  could  differ  as  to  the  patenta- 
bility’ of  the  device  and  yet  Wedderburn  w Co., 
Mould  not  acknowledge  that  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
putting  the  blame  upon  the  office  to  the 

■SCANDAL  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

-with  the  object  of  putting  it  in  bad  repute.  “We 
M'ill  show  that  Wedderburn  A Co.,  excu.-ed  their 
failure  to  obtain  patents  by’  reflection  upon  the 
then  administration  of  the  patent  oftice.  We  will 
also  show  by’  personal  letters  of  the  apjilicants  in 
some  cases  that  they  would  not  have  proceeded  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  prizes  and  other  strong  induce- 
ments offered  by’  Wedderburn  A Co.,  to  proceed.” 

CASE  CLOSED  FOR  THE  PATENT  OFFCE. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  patent  office  for  the 
present.  Counsel  stating:  "We  reserve  the  rig-ht, 
hoivever,  if  pertinent  cases develope,  from  day  to  day 
to  introduce  them.  We  also  ivish  to  enter  upon  the 
record  a statement  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  intro- 
duce any  paper  that  is  in  the  patent  office  relating 
to  Wedderburn  & Co.’s  cases;  if  there  is  any’  ofli- 
cial  paper  or  any’  v’ritting-  of  Wedderburn  A Co., 
or  any’  evidence  ivithin  the  office,  it  must  be  taken 
notice  of  bv  the  commissioner  in  contesting-  this 
ease.”  Adjournment  was  then  taken  until  (Monday. 
July  26,  when  the  hearing  was  resumed  and  Mr. 
Winter  for  the  patent  office  introduced  a little  more 
documentary  evidence,  type  ivritten  copies  being 
handed  to  attorney’s  for  respondents.  Dist  of  ex- 
hibits was  presented  in  which  the  letters  show  that 
Wedderburn  A Co.,  believed  the  applicants  had 
other  inventions  M’hich  they  contemplated  patenting 
and  the  letters  in  these  cases  make  the  misleading 
and  even  false  rejiresentations  of  the  conditions 
of  the  applications,  concealing-  the  fact  of  the  re- 
jection, and  failing  to  notify  the  applicant  of  the 
condition  of  the  case,  until  absolutely’  compelled  to 
do  so. 

The  attention  of  the  company  ivas  also  called  to 
exhibits  in  which  Wedderburn  A Company  sent  to 
the  applicant  letters  upon  which  is  stamped  in  large 
type,  red  ink,  a statement  of  the  number  of  patents 
procured  the  previous  week  and  the  number  that 
were  sold.  Attorney  for  the  office  stated  that  it  was 
proposed  to  rely  upon  these  exhibits  to  shoiv  that 
the  numbers  given  by’  Wedderburn  A Comjjanv  in 
this  stamped  endorsement  upon  their  letters  indi- 
cates the  number  of  patents  g-ranted  b v the  patent 
office  for  the  week  and  the  number  of  assignments 
recorded  for  the  corresponding  iveek,  and  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  patents  procured  bv  Wedder- 
burn A Company’  or  the  number  sold  by  them.  The 
stamped  endorsement  upon  those  letters  is  calcula- 
ted to  induce  the  applicants  to  believe  the  number 
of  patents  there  mentioned  as  procured  and  the 
number  there  mentioned  as  sold  were  procured  and 
sold,  respectively,  by’  Wedderburn  A Company.  In 
certain  of  these  e.xhibits  where  applicants  failed  to 
respond  to  the  first  letter,  Wedderburn  A Company’ 
sent  out  a second  letter,  generally’  undated  and  of 
circular  form  in  which  they’  called  attention  again 
to  the  patentability’  and  the  salability’  of  the  inven- 
tion submitted  by'  the  applicant. 

certain  affid.wits  objected  to. 

Affidavits  of  Frederick  Benjamin,  George  H. 
Snvder,  Dial  M.  Gillis  and  Frank  X.  Gowans,  ivere 
offered  and  objected  to  bv  counsel  for  respondents. 
Hon.  S.  T.  Fisher,  ex-assistant  commissioner  of 
patents,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  patent  la-w  asso- 
ciation of  Washington,  suggested  that  this  is  an 
investigation  by’  an  administrative  officer  and  that  it 
is  not  practicable  to  observe  the  rules  of  courts 
strictly.  The  introduction  of  the  affidavits  ivould 
shorten  the  time  of  the  investigation  and  there 
M’ould  be  no  objection  to  the  other  side  filing  afti- 
davits  and  cross  examining  the  people  who  make 
these  affidavits.  The  attorney’  for  respondents 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  of  ex  parte  testimony 
M’hich  can  not  be  recieved  in  this  case.  “We  pro- 
pose to  prove  that  these  charges  are  false  by  the 
usual  rule  adopted  in  assertaining  the  truth.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a cause  ivhere  a man  is  assailed  in 
his  professional  capacity.” 

Assistant  Commissioner  Greeley  thought  it  better 
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to  have  the  witnesses  appear. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  TESTIFIES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  called,  he  testified  in  substance 
that  he  had  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Wedderburn  about  his  business.  Tliat  he  (Wedder- 
burti.)  had  expressed  himself  frankly  that  his 
methods  were  not  professional  in  the  usual  accept- 
ance of  the  term,  that  his  object  was  to  make 
money;  that  many  of  his  clients  approved  of  his 
methods;  that  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Wedderburn 
within  the  past  five  or  six  weeks.  In  conversation 
Mr.  Wedderburn  had  stated  in  substance  “I  know 
that  other  members  of  the  profession — most  of  the 
members  of  the  profession — would  steal  too  if  they 
could  by  doing-  so  be  as  successful  as  I have  been  in 
my  methods.”  Asked  if  Mr.  W^edderburn  had  en- 
deavored to  secure  his  services  Mr  Benjamin  said 
propositions  had  been  made  on  several  occasions  by 
Mr.  Wedderburn  to  work  for  him.  Mr.  Wedderburn 
had  stated  to  hitn  on  one  occasion  that  the  most 
of  those  people  for  whom  he  did  business  wanted 
to  get  a favorable  report  so  that  they  could  use  it 
with  people  that  had  monej'  to  get  a patent,  in  mak- 
ing application  f(jr  a patent,  and  that  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  to  them  what  kind  of  a patent 
they  got.  He  had  observed  some  of  Wedderburn  & 
Co.’s  searchers. 

In  one  case  he  was  sitting  next  to  one  and  in  con- 
versation remembered  very  distinctly  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  business,  referring  to  Wedderburn 
methods.  Mr.  Benjamin  recounted  incidents  attend- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  business  of  the  Press  Claims 
companv;  witness  had  called  upon  him  (Wedder- 
burn) for  first  Government  fee  from  various  appli- 
cants in  cases  turned  over  to  him  (Benjamin)'for  pro- 
secution and  only  after  threatening  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  patents  to  the  matter 
were  the  fees  turned  over. 

In  cross  examination  attorney  for  respondents 
saught  to  show-that  the  witness  was  largely  engaged 
in  other  business ; witness  admitted  that  he  was 
now  connected  with  the  Press  Claims  companj'  and 
that  the  companv  solicited  business,  the  power  of 
attorney  going  to  him  as  counsel.  Questions  con- 
sidered irrelevent  and  not  pertinent  to  this  case 
witness  refused  to  answer.  Asked  if  he  (Benjamin) 
was  not  one  of  the  active  promotors  of  this  inves- 
tigation of  Wedderburn,  witness  said  “it  is  a matter 
of  opinion,”  Ouestioned  regarding  the  business  of 
the  Press  Claims  company  and  the  condition  of  the 
transfer  from  Wedderburn's  former  management 
witness  declined  to  ansiver  on  the  ground  that  the 
Press  Claims  companj'  was  not  on  trail.  Mr.  Benja- 
min was  asked  if  his  company  gave  prizes  to  which 
answer  was  made  that  none  had  been  advertised 
since  his  connection  with  it  ; he  thought  that  it  did 
offer  prizes  under  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  management. 
Asked  regarding  conversations  had  with  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn witness  said  he  could  not  remember  any- 
thing- more  than  he  had  given  in  his  direct  examin- 
ation. In  one  conversation  he  remembered  Mr. 
Wedderburn  saying  that,  “it  w^as  better  for  his 
cliants  to  do  a contingent  fee  business,”  and  in 
same  conversation  in  his  (Wedderburn's)  office 
Mr.  Wedderburn  used  the  expression,  “That  a 
sucker  was  born  every  minute  and  that  he  expected 
to  get  his  share  of  them;  that  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  what  kind  of  a patent  these  people  got 
just  so  that  it  was  a patent,” 

Asked  if  he  knew  if  he  was  going  to  be  examined 
-witness  declared  he  did  not  until  this  morning-.  In 
his  conversation  Mr.  Wedderburn  had  used  words 
that  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  ( Wedderbur-n ) 
did  not  care  about  the  profession  or  the  patent  office. 
Asked  if  he  had  worked  for  Mr.  Wedderburn  or 
offered  to  work  for  him  for  $50  a week  witness  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Wedderburn 
along  that  line  some  time  ag-o  and  Mr.  Wedderburn 
wanted  him  to  go  to  Chicago  and  take  charg-e  of  an 
office  there  but  witness  was  not  willing  to  go.  Wit- 
ness could  not  give  names  but  was  certain  that 
searchers  for  Wedderburn  observed  bj'  him  in  the 
line  of  their  duty  were  incompetant. 

AN  EX-EMPEOVE’S  testimony. 

Frank  Iv.  Gowaus  an  ex-employe  of  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  was  next  called  as  witness  by  attorney  for  the 
patent  office  and  stated  that  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  entered  the  search  department  of  the  com- 
pany with  no  previous  experience.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  Wedderburn  &Co.,  for  nearly  four  mouths 
and  during  that  time  he  kept  a record  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  made  searches.  He  found  that  the  other 
clerks  were  making  from  nine  to  twelve  searches  a 
a day  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  as  much  as  soon  as  he  had 
learned  the  ropes,  fle  cited  a number  of  cases  in 
which  he  had  made  a favorable  report  as  to  the  pat- 
entability of  invention  without  making  a search  and 
stated  that  he  did  this  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Snyder,  then  in  charge  of  the  searchers  for  Wedder- 
burn & Co . No  reason  was  assigned  for  his  discharge 
but  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Randolph  and  other  employees 
that  he  made  too  many  unfavorable  searches — mean- 
ing that  the  invention  was  not  patentable  in  view 
of  the  references  found.  After  some  experience,  he 


stated  he  made  on  an  average  of  eight  searches  a day. 
Witness  presented  a list  of  about  250  cases  in  which 
he  had  made  searches  in  30  days,  the  average  being 
about  60  favorable,  or  patentable,  to  about  180  unfav- 
orable. 

By  a series  of  questions  by  attorneys  Winter  and 
Stauffer  the  fact  was  developed  that  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  young  men,  or 
rather  boys,  to  make  searches  who  had  no  previous 
e xperii  nee.  Witness  was  not  in  a position  to  state 
whether  or  not  Wedderburn  & Co.,  made  the  same 
kind  of  a report  to  their  clients  as  he  did  to  Wedder- 
burn & Co.,  regarding  the  cases  he  handled. 

On  cross  examination,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr. 
Bond,  of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  witness  admitted  that 
he  came  to  the  firm  for  the  express  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  business  of  a searcher  and  further  admitted 
that  he  was  to  take  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Snyder, 
and  stated  that  he  did  so.  Mr.  Goivau  admitted  upon 
one  occassiou  that  Mr.  Bond  had  urged  the  searchers 
to  be  more  diligent  in  their  work.  Mr.  Bond  en- 
deavored to  show  by  the  figures  given  by  witness  that 
there  was  a discrepancy  and  this  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Gowan  saying  that  there  were  some  days  in  w hich 
he  did  not  keep  a record  but  from  the  days  he  kept 
track  of  the  average  was  made  up.  Witness 
stated  that  he  made  one  favorable  report  which 
he  thought  to  be  unfavorable,  but  in  which  he 
could  find  no  reference.  He  did  not  report  the  fact 
to  Mr.  Bond  because  he  understood  he  was  to  report 
to  Mr.  Snyder.  All  cases  were  to  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Snyder  and  the  searcher  gave  his  descision  as  his 
(the  searchei  ’s)opiuion  whether  favorable  or  not,  then 
the  cases  went  over  to  the  office  for  revision.  Oues- 
tioiied  as  to  who  suggested  that  the  wdtness  should 
make  the  affidavit  made  by  him,  Mr.  Stauffer  for  the 
patent  office  admitted  that  the  same  was  prepared  by 
him  and  amended  by  Mr.  Gowan.  The  suggestion 
as  to  making  the  affidavit  .vas  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association. 

It  was  further  developed  that  exhaustive  searches 
were  not  made  in  many'  cases,  and  that  such  cases 
w'ere  reported  favorable  because  of  lack  of  time  to 
make  the  average  number  of  searches  required  by' 
Wedderburn  & Co.  Mr.  Gow'au  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bond  about  a mouth  after  the  witness  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  had  stated  that  a number 
of  searches  had  been  made  where  another  search  was 
necessary  but  would  not  sw'ear  that  it  was  prior  to 
May,  and  that  in  the  future  the  one  making  the  orig- 
inal search  w'ould  be  docked  for  the  time  consumed 
in  making  a second  search. 

Mr.  G.  Sargent  Flhot  was  called  to  the  stand  to 
substantiate  the  charge  that  Wedderburn  & Co.,  had 
refused  to  turn  overtire  fees  where  the  power  of  at- 
torney had  been  revoked  and  tlie  case  placed  in  the 
hands  of  another  attorney — Lehman  & Co. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  Wed- 
derburn & Co.,  and  questioned  as  to  his  connection 
with  the  “Press  Claims  Company,”  and  the  “Inventors 
Institute,”  and  his  knowledge  of  certain  pr  ze  offering 
advertisement.  Mr.  P>enjamiu  stated  that  whatever 
advertisements  w'ere  out  of  that  nature  had  been  made 
while  Mr.  Wedderburn  was  general  manager  of  the 
Press  Claims  Company  and  that  since  his  connection 
w’ith  these  companies  no  prizes  had  been  given. 

MR.  SNYDER  TESTIFIES. 

Geo.  Henry  Snyder,  employed  by'  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  from  the  firs'  of  Ftbruary  until  June  12  was  next 
called  and  stated  that  he  was  22  yeans  of  age  and 
went  to  work  with  the  impression  that  he  was  to  make 
searches  but  after  work  iug  four  days  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Wedderburn  & Co.’s  force  of  searchers 
in  the  patent  office.  His  duties  in  this  last  capacity 
were  supposed  to  be  to  examiue  the  references  and  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  case  was  fully  met  and  whether 
the  references  should  be  cited.  Asked  legarding  in- 
structions from  any'  officer  of  Wedderburn  & Co., 
higher  than  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
he  was  to  perform,  witness  said,  that  he  received  no 
specific  instructions  only  that  he  was  to  make  an  aver- 
age of  nine  searches  a day  and  make  them  as 
thoroughly  as  he  possibly  could.  He  received  these 
instructions  from  Miss  Katie  Shea,  assistant  book 
keeper,  who  distributed  the  cases  of  respondents  to  the 
searchers.  When  asked  regarding  the  character  of 
the  searches  made  by  the  men  in  his  charge  he  replied 
that  in  his  opinion  in  a majority  of  cases  the  searches 
were  carelessly  and  incompletely  made.  His  opinion 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  examining  the  refer- 
ences he  would  often  ask  the  searchers  if  they  had 
carefully  gone  througli  the  bundles  and  a search  on 
his  part  would  develope  the  fact  that  they  not.  Wit- 
ness had  had  previous  experince  of  three  years  with  C. 
A.  Snow  & Co.,  and  two  years  with  F.  A.  Lehman. 
With  the  exception  of  one  all  searchers  under  him 
were  inexperienced  young  men.  When  asked  if  he 
had  ever  given  any  instructions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  report  searchers  were  to  make  in  indivdual  cases 
he  replied  that  they  never  made  anything  but  a 
favorable  report.  If  the  case  was  unfavorable  it  was 
checked  on  the  letter,  the  references  were  cited  and 
the  case  was  then  decided  at  the  office  of  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  whether  or  not  it  was  patentable,  but  if  I ex- 
amined the  references  and  found  it  to  be  patentable 
over  the  references,  I instructed  them  to  report 


favorablly  upon  it  as  I was  instructed  to  do.  I was  told 
to  report  favorably  on  cases  that  were  patentable,  but 
unfavorable  cases  were  sent  to  the  office;  he  was  not  in- 
structed to  report  on  cases  with  out  aseach,  remember 
red  the  cases  regarding  which  Mr.  Gowan  had  testified 
and  being  unable  to  suggest  any  class  in  which  refer- 
ence in  relation  to  this  invention  could  be  found,  iii- 
tructed  Mr.  Gowan  to  report  favorably  upon  it.  Wit- 
ness testified  that  experienced  searchers  were  dis- 
charged and  inexperienced  men  were  put  in  their 
places. 

Fixing  values  of  inventions. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  then  asked  if  he  had  any'  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  estimate  upon  the  value  of  an 
invention  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Wedderburn  & 
Co.  “A.  L.  Hughes,  I was  often  told,  was  chief  of  the 
sales  department  and  he  would  place  values  upon  in- 
ventions. The  first  day  I went  into  the  employ  of 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  I was  given  a search  to  make  on 
a can-opener.  When  I looked  at  it,  it  was  decidedly' 
old.  I went  into  the  file  and  found  a letter  had  been 
written  the  inventor  upon  which  a commerical  value 
had  been  placed  of  from  fj, 000  to  #10,000.  I looked 
at  the  date  of  the  letter  and  the  date  the  model  was 
received  and  the  model  had  been  received  after  the 
letter  was  written.  I made  a search  of  the  invention 
and  found  it  to  be  old.”- 

On  cross  examination  witness  testified  that  in  his 
opinion  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Stockbridge  and  Mr.  Julian, 
employed  by  Wedderburn  & Co.,  were  capable  men. 
Witness  stated  that  his  searches  had  been  con- 
sceutiously  made ; had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cases 
that  were  sent  over  to  the  office,  except  that  after  4 
o’clock  he  would  work  on  the  revision  of  cases.  It 
was  endeavored  to  show  by  this  witness,  by  respond- 
ent’s attorneys,  that  the  patentability  of  an  invention 
was  largely  a matter  of  opinion  by  both  the  patent 
office  and  the  attorney  and  that  Wedderburn  & Co., 
were  in  this  respect  no  different  than  other  attorneys. 
Witness  testified  that  in  making  searches  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Bond  say,  that  where  a man  had  made  an  imper- 
fect search  he  would  be  docked  the  amount  of  time 
taken  to  make  a research,  but  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a standing  rule.  Mr.  Winter  at  this  point  took 
the  witness,  and  in  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Snyder 
stated  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  case  in  which 
the  inventor  was  told  by  respondents  that  the  inven- 
tion was  of  little  or  no  value. 

OTHER  ATTORNEYS  INTRODUCED. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Snyder 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  July  28  at  which 
time  a statement  was  made  bv  Mr.  Stauffer,  and 
made  of  record,  that  E.  M.  Marble,  S.  T.  Fisher  and 
W.  H.  Doolittle  would  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Pat- 
ent Bar  Association  of  Washington  and  that  Wm. 
Small  appears  on  behalf  of  Laura  A.  Peck  and  others. 
Lyle  Nugent  Gillis  of  the  patent  law  firm  of  Bevins  & 
Gillis,  who  was  in  theemploy  of  Wedderburn  & Co., 
from  January  i to  June  i,  as  draughtsman,  specification 
writer,  searcher  and  mechanical  expert.  Asked  what 
instructions  were  given  in  relation  to  searchers,  wit- 
ness said  “My'  instructions  on  entering  the  search  de- 
partment were  that  I was  to  get  the  searches  out  as 
rapidly  as  possibly,  in  fact  the  searches  must  be  out 
within  24  hours  after  thev  were  brought  to  me.  I was 
also  instructed  to  inform  the  searchers  that  any  man 
making  less  than  12  searches  a day  would  be  dis- 
cl'iarged.” 

Asked  if  any  particular  instructions  were  given  as 
to  favorable  and  unfavorable  reports,  witness  testified 
“I  was  told  I must  review  all  unfavorable  reports  and 
all  those  that  I could  possibly  make  a favorable  re- 
port on  to  do  so;  that  the  favorable  reports  I must  not 
review.  There  were  later  instructions,  however,  to  re- 
view the  favorable  reports,  which  were  again  revoked. 
The  favorable  reports  were  immediately  turned  over 
to  the  typewriter  who  sent  such  reports  to  the  clients. 
In  the  unfavorable,  reference  copies  were  ordered 
from  the  patent  office  and  they  were  kept  on  my  desk 
until  such  copies  came.  Sometimes  these  came  over 
within  24  hours  and  at  other  times  requiring  several 
days.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Wedderburn  came  over 
to  the  office,  saw  the  cases  that  were  on  my  desk  and 
asked  what  they'  were,  and  I informed  him  unfavor- 
able reports  waiting  copies;  he  asked  how  old  they 
were  and  told  me  to  send  out  as  favorable  all  those 
that  were  over  three  days  old.” 

Mr.  Gillis  stated  that  Mr.  Wedderburn  personally 
had  given  him  the  instructions  with  reference  to  fa- 
vorable and  unfav'orable  reports  and  was  told  by'  Mr. 
Wedderburn  that  after  being  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment for  two  months  he  would  have  all  the  searches 
he  made,  or  that  were  made  under  his  charge,  re- 
viewed, and  that  if  he  found  any  report  he  had 
made,  sent  out  as  unfavorable  that  was  favorable, 
witness  would  be  discharged;  Mr.  Wedderburn  did  not 
reverse  the  statement  and  say  he  would  be  discharged 
for  making  favorable  reports  when  they  should  have 
been  unfavorable. 

An  argument  by  the  attorneys. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  was  quite  an 
extended  argument  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Patent 
Law  Association,  patent  office  attorneys  and  respond- 
ent’s attorneys  as  to  the  form  of  questions  put  to  wit- 
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ness  as  to  his  knowledge  as  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn  himself  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  cases  or 
particular  instructions  given  to  witness  and  others 
tending  to  bring  out  the  business  methods  of  the  firm. 

In  one  individual  case,  that  of  L.  E.  Holsaple  witness 
was  given  the  case  to  read  up  while  in  the  specifica- 
tion department.  He  showed  young  Mr.  Stockbridge, 
who  was  considered  the  head  of  that  department,  an 
illustration  in  “Goodeve’s  Elements”  clearly  antici- 
pating this  invention  and  ■5\as  informed  that  notwith 
standing  that  it  was  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  orders  that  all 
cases  sent  to  the  specification  department  as  favorable 
should  be  written  up  and  prepared.  This  line  of  pro- 
secution was  objected  to  by  respondent’s  attorneys 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  mere  hearsay  evidence. 

Another  power  of  attorney  revoked. 

Jesse  H.  Whitaker,  of  Whitaker  & Prevost,  patent 
attorneys,  stated  that  he  received  from  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Talley  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  an  order  on  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  to  turn  over  to  them  all  letters,  etc.,  in  respond- 
ent’s hands,  together  with  all  money  paid  them  by 
her. 

This  was  a case  in  which  Wedderburn  & Co.,  had 
made  a favorable  report  on  an  invention  of  a fire 
escape  which,  when  a personal  search  was  made  in 
the  patent  office  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  device  was  old. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Stauffer,  counsel  for  the  patent 
office,  introduced  the  cases  of  William  T.  Witte  and 
Geo.  W.  Emerson — appeals  to  the  examiners-iu-chief. 
After  which  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  next 
day. 

HOW  vaeues  were  placed  on  inventions. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  parties  in  the  hearing 
on  July  29,  Mr  Small  for  the  Patent  Law  Association 
renewed  his  motion  of  the  day  previous  that  respond- 
ents, Wedderburn  & Co.,  be  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  their  by-laws,  which  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Ford,  counsel  for  respondents,  on  the  ground  that  the 
commissioner  of  patents  had  no  authority  to  issue 
such  a rule. 

Mr.  Gillis  was  recalled  by  the  prosecution  to  answer 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of 
the  respondents,  Wedderburn  & Co.,  witness  having 
testified  that  certain  “set  paragraphs’’  were  usually 
used  in  the  correspondence  of  the  respondents. 

Attorney  for  Wedderburn  & Co.,  objected  to  this 
line  of  questioning,  arguing  that  if  any  such  letters 
were  out  the  letters  should  be  produced,  whereupon  a 
letter  was  produced.  This  line  of  questioning  was 
pursued  to  show  that  the  clients  were  mislead  bj' 
letters  sent  out  by  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  that 
where  inventions  were  unpatentable,  by  adroit  word- 
ing of  the  letters,  they  were  deceived  as  to  the  true 
facts  in  their  cases. 

Mr.  Gillis  was  asked  again  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  valuations  were  placed  upon  inventions. 
Witness  replied  “we  would  state  to  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
was  eonsidered  the  expert  head  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment, the  invention,  and  he  would  say  from  so  much 
to  so  much  and  that  would  be  the  valuation  that  was 
sent  to  the  client.  We  seldom  if  ever  showed  the 
invention  to  Mr.  Hughes.  He  generally  allow'ed  a 
large  margin;  for  instance  he  would  say  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000.  He  did  not  to  my  knowledge  turn 
down  any  invention  as  having  no  value.  On  cross 
e.xamiuation  the  witness  recited  how  he  came  in 
charge  of  the  search  department  of  Wedderburn  & 
Co.  Mr.  Wedderbnrn  came  to  him  in  person  one  day 
and  said  the  search  department  was  very  much  behind 
and  he  desired  him  to  go  over  and  straigten  it  out. 
He  soon  thereafter  took  pernament  charge  of  that  de- 
partment. Asked  if  he  considered  himself  a com- 
petent man  for  the  place,  witness  declared  he  did. 
When  asked  if  he  conducted  the  business  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  Mr.  Gillis  said  he  did  not,  “because  Mr. 
Wedderburn  restricted  me;  I informed  him  several 
times  that  favorable  reports  should  be  reviewed;  that 
the  searchers  were  not  competent  and  that  they  made 
favorable  reports  when  they  should  make  unfavor- 
able; that  the  searchers  were  compelled  to  make  too 
many  searches  a day.  One  time  he  acted  on  my  sug- 
gestion and  gave  me  eight  more  men,  but  not  the 
men  I wanted.”  Asked  what  he  meant  by  instructions, 
alleged  instructions  from  Wedderburn,  “to  hustle  out 
the  searches,’’  witness  said  “he  told  me  they  must  be 
sent  out  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  re- 
ceived and  if  I could  not  do  it  he  would  find  some- 
body that  could”  Mr.  Gillis  having  testified  that  as 
many  as 
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had  been  made  by  one  person;  was  asked,  by  counsel 
for  respondents,  who  the  persons  were  said;  “Alex. 
Wedderburn,  on  one  occassion;  on  several  occassions 
Geo.  Brown  made  fifteen.  This  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurance  and  it  was  my  duty  to  revise  only  the  un- 
favorable reports.” 

Witness  admitted  that  on  one  occassion  Wedder- 
burn told  him  to  post  a notice  that  if  any  man  made 
a search  and  failed  to  find  a pat  reference,  that  is  to 
say  a single  reference  that  knocked  the  invention 
out,  when  one  was  found  on  a second  search  he 
would  discharge  that  man.  Wedderburn  had  not 
instructed  witness  to  instruct  searchers  to  make  care- 


ful and  complete  searches,  but  had  instructed  him 
that  they  must  each  make  at  least  twelve  searches  a 
da}-.  Questioned  in  regard  to  a certain  letter  Mr. 
Gillis  said  “he  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Wedderburn 
to  write  a letter  stating  that  I had  performed  my 
duties  in  a conscientious  way.  I said  I could  not. 
He  said  why  not.  I said,  Mr.  Wedderburn  you 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  favorable  reports  have  been 
sent  out  when  they  should  not  have  been  sent  out. 
He  said  to  nm  you  w-ill  write  such  a letter  or  I will 
discharge  you  at  once;  I want  none  of  this  foolish- 
ness. I afterwards  wrote  such  a letter  under  threats 
with  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Wedderburn  that 
what  was  referred  to  in  that  letter  was  stated  because 
he  considered  it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
clients.” 

The  attorneys  for  the  respondents  attempted  to 
prove  by  the  w-itness  that  the  service  was  improved 
after  Mr.  Julian  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  search 
department.  Out  of  considerations  for  his  own  feel- 
ings, witness  modestly  declined  to  enlighten  Wedder- 
, burn’s  attorneys  on  this  subject.  Witness  did  admit 
that  additional  searchers  were  put  on  and  to  that 
extent  the  service  might  have  been  improved. 

prizes  for  GOOD  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  was  endeavored  to  prove  by  the  witness  by  re- 
spondent’s attorneys  that  Mr.  Wedderburn  had 
always  tried  to  improve  his  business  in  all  respects 
and  witness  admitted  that  Mr.  Wedderburn, following 
ont  his  method  of  prize  giving,  had  offered  prizes  for 
suggestions  tending  to  improve  the  business;  but  wit- 
ness thought  this  was  only  to  refer  really  to  the  oper- 
ative part  of  the  business;  that  he  had  made  some 
suggestions  but  with  no  view  of  receiving  any  prize — 
simply  for  the  general  good  of  the  business. 

On  cross  examination  witness  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  searches  were  reported 
favorable  but  the  record  to  which  he  referred 
was  not  begun  until  after  Mr.  Julian  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  search  department. 

At  this  point  there  was  quite  a discussion  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  should  be  allowed  the  respon- 
dents to  put  in  evidence.  Mr.  Greeley  urged  that 
they  put  in  their  evidence  by  affidavit.  Counsel  for 
respondent  stated  that  they  probably  had  250  cases  to 
go  into  that  had  been  cited  by  the  prosecution  and 
that  they  desired  to  interrogate  the  witnesses  regard- 
ing those  cases  rather  than  to  prepare  affidavits. 

OBJECT  TO  extended  ORAL  TE.STIMONY. 

Mr.  Winter,  for  the  patent  office:  “I  would  suggest 
that  counsel  for  respondents  make  some  statement  as 
to  what  they  expect  to  prove  by  oral  testiinon}-  in 
these  cases  that  we  have  introduced  as  evidence.  We 
have  introduced  the  records  of  this  office  in  these 
cases  and  also  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  letters,  so  far  as 
we  could  get  hold  of  them.  I do  not  understand  how- 
oral  testimony  can  alter  that  record.  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  records  of  their 
office  in  these  cases.  Then  it  seems  to  me  after  that 
it  is  merely  a question  of  judgment  on  the  record 
whether  or  not  those  cases  have  been  fairly  and 
honestly  prosecuted.  Counsel  for  respondents  said 
he  wanted  e.xperts  on  the  stand  to  give  their  opinion 
as  to  the  patentability  of  inventions  in  view  of  refer- 
ences, and  Mr.  Winter  suggested  that  both  the  com- 
missioner and  assistant  commissioner  w-ete  skilled  in 
such  matters  and  w-ere  perfectly  competant  to  judge 
of  those  matters  themselves. 

Assistant  Commi.csioner  Greeley  said  the  cases  that 
w-ere  put  in  as  exhibits  in  this  case  are  cases  that  can 
be  judged  of  w-iihout  e.xpert  evidence. 

Counsel  for  respondents  asked,  "do  I understand 
that  the  commissioner  will  take  up  every  case  that  has 
been  introduced  in  evidence  and  look  into  it  to  find 
out  whether  a proper  search  w-as  made?” 

Mr.  Greeley:  “Every  case  will  be  looked  into  care- 
fully.” It  w-as  agred  finally  that  adjournment  should 
be  taken  until  August  4,  and  respoudents  w-ere  to 
submit  as  much  of  their  evidence  as  possible  by  affi- 
davits. 

Up  to  the  time  of  closing  the  forms  of  the  Inventive 
Age  for  this  month  the  case  w-as  still  on  trial  w-ith  a 
fair  prospect  of  continuing  for  at  least  three  weeks,  as 
something  like  300  cases  and  the  correspondence  in 
relation  thereto  was  to  be  examined. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Inventive  Age  will  contain 
the  continuation  of  the  evidence  which  will  show-  in 
detail  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of  this 
firm. 

It  is  understood  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  trial 
the  practices  of  other  patent  attorneys,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  commissioner  has  been  called, 
will  be  taken  up  for  investigation. 


Advertising  in  the  Inventive  Age  Pays. 

The  follow-ing  letter  under  date  of  July  17th  is 
self-explanatory; 

Cleveland,  O.,  July,  IT.  18')7. 

Pid\  hiventh'e  Age^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sik:  Repljinu’  to  vuur  favor  of  12ili,  ailvisiiiff  us  of  expira- 
tion of  our  advertisement,  will  say  that  you  ma.v  continue  our 
advertisement  till  forbid.  The  returns  from  our  advertisint^" 
in  the  “Inventive  Age"  are  highly  satisfactory. 

Yours  Truly 

Ohio  Electric  Works. 


Patents  and  Railway  Disasters. 

If  all  records  of  railroad  accident.-,  could  be  \i\-i  - 
ted  out  there  w-ould  still  be  a w-ay  in  wliii  h t,.i  teli  a 
w-hat  time  the  great  disa.sters  on  these  liig-hw-ay.s  >>f 
commerce  take  place.  Every  great  railroad  acci- 
dent starts  the  invent! ve  genius  of  hundreds 'd  men 
and  Hoods  the  patent  office  w-ith  application-  for 
patent.'  on  devices  supposed  to  jirevent  di,-5a-o-r'  .o' 
a similar  kind  in  the  future.  Up  to  the  jire.'- ■■  n ^ 
time  9,378  patents  relating  to  raihvays  have  l.ccn 
issued.  Whenever  there  is  an  accident  herab.Icd 
throughout  the  country  inventors  seek  to  discover 
the  cause  for  the  disaster.  If  it  is  learned  that  the 
sw-itch  did  not  w-ork  the  patent  office  is  soon  Hooded 
with  applications  for  improved  sw-itches  that  arc- 
g-uaranteed  never  to  fail  at  a critical  moment. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  the  accident  is  shown  to  be 
numberless  devices  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case 
are  forwarded  to  Washington. — Washijigton  Star. 


Iron  Felt. 

The  department  has  received  the  follow-ing  from 
Consul  Monaghan,  dated  Chemnitz: 

Berlin  and  Leipsic  are  boasting  about  a new  in- 
vention, to  be  known  as  iron  felt.  It  is  made  of  the 
very  best  w-oolen  materials,  impregnated  w-ith  the 
in\-entor’s  patented  preparation,  rvhich  g-ives  it 
2,220  pounds’  pow-er  of  resistance  to  every  square 
centimeter  (0.3937  inch).  The  article  is  most  useful 
for  railroads  of  all  kinds.  Placed  between  rails 
and  sleepers,  it  deadens  sound  and  prevents  shocks. 
The  first  experiments  w-ith  the  new-  material  were 
made  by  the  Berlin  city  street  railway,  over  which 
three  hundred  and  sixty  trains  pass  daily.  The  re- 
sults suroassed  the  company’s  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. Not  only  w-as  the  noise  brought  dow-n  to 
a minimum,  but  the  w-ear  and  tear  was  niaterially 
diniiiiished.  It  is  to  be  tried  on  the  new  roads  in 
Leipsic.  Old  buildings,  and  particularly  buildings 
of  stone  and  iron,  suffer  most  from  the  shocks  and 
noise  of  passing  trains.  Such  an  insulating  ma- 
terial seems  to  be  specially  adapted  for  elevated 
roads. 

The  Great  Russian  Canal 

A deep  and  long  canal  is  to  be  built  by  Russia  to 
connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.  This  stu- 
pendous project  indicates  the  giant  aims  of  the 
great  Empire.  The  canal,  as  projected,  is  to  con- 
nect Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  w-ith  Cherson,  on  the  Dnei- 
per  near  the  Black  Sea,  is  to  be  1.000  miles  long, 
213.23  feet  w-ide  at  surface,  and  115  at  the  base,  with 
a depth  of  27.9  feet.  It  is  to  carry  easily  the  bigg-est 
battle  ships  of  the  w-orld.  From  Riga,  the  canal  is 
to  run  into  the  river  Dvina,  thence  by  canals  from 
Dvinaburg  to  Lepel,  through  the  Beresina  and 
Dneiper  to  Cherson.  Traffic  is  to  be  carried  on  day 
and  night  at  a possible  or  permitted  speed  of  about 
7 miles  an  hour.  The  cost  of  the  canal  is  put  down 
at  595.200,000. 

Parlor  Billiard  and  Pool  Table. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  & Evans,  at  No.  509  14th  street, 
have  on  exhibition  and  sale  a novel  billiard  and 
pool  table  combined.  It  is  a combination  affair 
that  can  be  taken  dow-n.  folded  up  and  put  away  in 
an  ordinary  closet  when  not  in  use.  The  size  is 
4x6  feet  and  the  regulation  balls  and  cues  are  used. 
For  parlor  use  and  for  young  folks  especially  it  is 
designed  to  fill  a pressing  w-ant.  Its  cushions  are 
lively  and  grow-n  people  w-ill  find  it  a pleasure  pro- 
ducer and  money  saver.  This  patent  is  for  sale 
and  it  would  seem  that  for  a small  investment 
some  one  w-ho  has  facilities  for  manufacturing  the 
tables  or  can  arrange  to  have  them  made  and  sold 
on  royalty,  could  realize  handsomely.  Full  size 
model  is  on  exhibition  at  the  company’s  building. 


With  a correct  appreciation  of  the  many  and 
varied  interests  centered  in  the  ship  building  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
publishers  of  Cassier’s  Magazine  determined  some 
time  ag-o  to  bring  out  a special  ship  building  and 
marine  engineering-  number,  in  which  the  complete 
story  w-as  to  be  told  of  how  a modern  steamship  is 
designed,  built  and  launched,  and  how  it  is  fitted 
up  w-ith  engines  and  boilers  and  the  mass  of  auxil- 
iary machinery  required  by  modern  marine  engin- 
eering practice,  to  be  finally  sent  forth  upon  the 
highw-ays  of  the  sea  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  peace  or 
w-ar.  The  w-hole  of  this  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, mag'-azine  number  of  e.xceptional  size, 
wealth  of  information  and  artistic  excellence. 
Each  of  the  articles  in  the  list  was  written  by  a 
master  of  his  craft:  every  statement  made  bears 
the  stamp  of  high  authority.  No  half-way  meas- 
ures w-ere  taken  to  carry  out  the  undertaking. 

The  Indiana  supreme  court  has  upheld  the  3-cent 
street  railway  fare  bill  passed  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  inaugurated  by  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
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New  inventions. 

• ♦ • ♦ • ^ 


Mowing  Hachine  Sharpener. 

To  the  users  of  mowing  machines,  wlio  under- 
stand the  slow  and  not  alwa3's  perfect  work  of  the 
tile  as  a sharjjener  of  the  cutting-teetli  of  tlie  ma- 
chine, the  patented  invention  of  Harding  Allen,  of 
Barre,  Mass.,  will  be  a welcome  addition  to  farm 
and  field.  This  sharpener  consists  principall_y  of  a 
grindstone  mounted  upon  a spindle,  which  is  turned 
b3^  a band-wheel  journaled  to  an  u])right  and  con- 
nected with  the  spindle  mechanism.  There  is  a 
frame  or  holder  for  the  mowing-machine  knife 
pivotalU'  mounted  in  a bracket:  and  the  grinder 
can  be  convenientU'  and  easily  manipulated  so  as  to 
bring  its  revolving  surface  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  of  the  cutting-knife. 

Stump  Extractor. 

In  the  pulling  of  tree  stumps  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a powerful  lever,  a solid  fulcrum  and  altogether 
verj'  strong  gearing  mechanism.  In  the  invention 
recently  patented  bv'  Charles  (1.  Billings,  of  Downs- 
ville,  Wis..  all  the  above  retpiirements  and  more 
are  found.  Tliis  stumi)  e.xtractor  has  a truck,  an 
o])erating  lever  carrviug  a liridge  over  which  ex- 
tends an  attachment  for  engaging  the  stump.  The 
bridge  forms  a purchase  for  the  attaching  device, 
and  the  lever  is  connected  by  link  with  the  truck 
a.xle.  The  whole  arrangement  forms  a powerful 
apparatus,  which  should  recommend  itself  to  the 
jirogressive  farmer. 


Coffee=Pot. 

Robert  N.  Harris,  of  Hickory,  N.  C..  has  been 
granted  a patent  for  an  improved  coffee-ijot,  in 
which  are  some  good  features.  This  ])ot  has  on  its 
front  side  an  enlarged  opening- over  which  a strainer 
casing,  comjirising- sides  and  front  wall,  is  mounted. 
A strainer  cloth  stretched  on  a diaphrag-m  is  con- 
tained within  the  casing,  to  which  the  coffee-])<.)t 
sjiout  is  attached.  Almost  everv’one  knows  the  sat- 
isfaction contained  within  a cup  of  good  coffee-  and 
to  make  this  a good  colTee-pot  is  necessarj'.  The 
arrangement  of  the  above  described  pot  should  pro- 
duce an  infusion  of  the  berry  perfecth'  clear  and 
])alatable. 

Locomotive  Bell  Ringer. 

When  the  patented  invention  of  .Samuel  H.  Hegin- 
bottom.  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  comes  into  use,  the 
locomotive  engineer’s  labors  will  be  somewhat 
lightened:  for  instead  of  having  to  ring-  the  warn- 
ing bell  bj'  hand,  as  is  now  the  custom,  this  work 
will  be  performed  for  him  1)3'  mechanism.  In  this 
there  is  a cvlinder,  with  inlet  and  outlet  ports,  h;iv- 
ing  a piston  to  which  is  attached  a supplemental 
rod  connected  to  a rod  eugag-ing-  the  bell-crank.  So 
the  engineer  bv  simply  letting  on  tlie  |)ower  starts 
the  piston,  letting  the  bell  ring  the  reejuired  period 
of  time. 

Foot=Pad  for  Horses. 

For  the  ])revention  of  the  accumulation  of  g-ravel, 
snow  or  other  matter  in  the  hollow  portion  of  the 
feet  of  horses,  (leorge  H.  Cram  and  Robert  A. 
Wheeler,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  have  invented  and  patented 
a device  which  seems  to  be  a good  thing  for  the 
purj)ose  specified.  The  pad  is  made  of  leather  or 
other  flexible  material,  cut  to  fit  within  the  horse- 
shoe and  held  there  1)3'  metal  attachments,  wliich 
engag-e  the  shoe.  Anything-  that  will  jirevent  “ball- 
ing” in  horses  feet  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
owner  of  horses,  for  the  filling-uj)  of  theecpiine  foot 
is  not  only  a source  of  discomfort  to  the  horse,  but 
often  a source  of  danger  to  both  man  and  steed. 


niner’s  Lamp. 

Charles  H.  Hobson,  of  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  has 
jiatcnted  a lamp  for  the  use  of  miners,  in  which 
lamp  there  are  some  ver3’  good  features.  It  is  made 
mainl3'  of  one  piece  of  sheet  metal,  bent  in  various 
directions  to  form  the  body,  spout  and  other  ])or- 
tions.  There  is  a wick  tube,  an  oil  chamber,  and 
intermediate  wall  with  its  lower  edge  rolled  to  form 
a drum,  around  which  the  wick  passes,  and  is  kept 
from  falling  by  the  projection  of  the  drum  into  the 
wick-tube.  The  person  who  invents  something-  of 
benefit  to  the  toiling  miner,  and  of  value  to  mine 
owners,  should  have  his  reward. 

Pneumatic  Tire. 

S;unuel  F.  Ettinger,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  re- 
ceived a patent  for  a pneumatic  tire  possessing 


unique  features.  It  is  composed  of  inflated  balls 
covered  with  sectional  armor-shoes,  which  contact 
with  the  balls  and  seperates  them  into  compart- 
ments 1)3'  inner-e.xtending  sections  or  walls  that  are 
engag^ed  b3'  transverse  pins  joined  to  the  rim.  The 
balls  rest  upon  a solid  annular  cushion  bod3'  sur- 
rounding the  rim,  and  while  yielding  easiU'  to  out- 
ward pressure  on  the  rim,  are  entire^'  free  from 
possibilit3'  of  puncture.  But  if  b3'  chance  one  should 
collapse,  it  is  easily  replaced,  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

Hair  Curler. 

When  the  recently  patented  invention  of  Camilla 
Julier,  of  Greenfleld,  Ind.,  gets  upon  the  market, 
curl-])aper  and  such,  will  take  a “back  seat.”  Mis. 
Julier’s  invention  is  simple  and  will  no  doubt  make 
a fine  twister  of  locks  and  bangs.  This  curler  con- 
sists of  two  seperate  wires,  hinged  together  bx'  e3'es 
or  rings  and  provided  with  loops  at  their  free  ends: 
a lether  cov'ering  for  the  hinged  connections,  ex- 
tending to  the  looi)s,  and  a fibrous  packing  between 
the  wires  and  cover,  one  of  the  wires  being  thus 
made  thicker  than  the  other. 


Therapeutic  Current  Generator. 

As  a man  carries  a time  piece  in  his  pocket  for 
his  business  and  other  welfare,  so  he  can  carry  with 
him  a machine  for  regulating  his  health — if  the 
apparatus  for  this  latter  jiurpose,  invented  and 
patented  by  Edward  W.  Chellis,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  per- 
forms the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  And  as 
electricity  is  playing-  an  important  part  in  bodily 
welfare,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  of 
value.  This  inv'ention  is  for  a therapeutic  magneto- 
generator. which  is  in  shape  of  a watch,  with  a re- 
movable cover,  containing  a winding  post  and  stem, 
a spring-motor  train — located  in  one  side  of  the  cas- 
ing- and  wound  bv  the  stem — which  gives  action  to 
an  armature  that  rotates  within  a number  of  cylin- 
drical field  of  force  magnets.  With  these  there  are 
terminals  for  leading  of  the  electric  current  gen- 
erated, which  current  enters  the  human  anatomy 
for  the  routing- of  bacteria  and  building  up  the  man. 


Bic.ycle  Saddle. 

A new  invention  in  bicycle  saddles  is  one  by 
Orrin  A.  Tompkins,  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.  This  sad- 
dle for  which  a patent  has  been  granted,  consists 
principalh'  of  an  upwardly  curv'ed  spring-  extend- 
ing transv'erselv  with  the  machine  and  supporting 
between  its  ends  a seat  composed  of  flexible  web- 
bing- on  each  end  of  which  is  a removable  cushion 
and  spri ngs  for  eng;ig-ing-  the  thighs  of  the  rider. 
The  width  of  rhe  seat  can  be  changed  at  will;  and 
it  allows  the  rider  much  of  the  comfort  and  freedom 
of  an  ordinar3'  chair. 


Crate  for  Live  Game  and  Poultry. 

A good  thing-  in  crates  for  shipping-  wild  game 
and  ])oultr3',  seems  to  be  that  in  this  line  for  which 
a jiatent  has  been  issued  to  Charles  l’a3'ne,  of 
Wichita,  Kans.  This  crate  has  corner  ])arts  e.xtend- 
ing-  above  it:  partitions  running-  the  full  length  of 
the  crate,  making  several  compartments;  a feed 
and  water  trough  across  the  front  end,  accessible 
from  the  compartments,  and  a top  of  te.xtile  material 
sui)])lementecl  with  a covering-  of  board.  This  no 
douV)t  will  make  a safe  and  convenient  receptacle 
for  game  birds  and  domestic  fowls.  The  textile 
covering  of  the  crate  is  alone  an  excellent  idea,  as 
it  will  kee])  the  restless  heads  of  the  birds  from 
being-  injured. 

Metalic  Fence  Post. 

A ])atent  has  been  recently  granted  Jacob  Y. 
Propst,  of  Staunton.  Ala.,  whose  inv'ention — a me- 
talic fence  post — is  one  which  combines  cheapness 
and  convenience.  It  comprises  a post  made  of  a 
sing-le  piece  of  wire  bent  and  twisted  upon  itself  to 
near  the  Iiottom  where  it  forks  and  forms  legs 
which  eng-age  a base  for  holding  the  i)ost.  Along 
the  latter  and  arranged  at  certain  distances  apart, 
are  notches  for  holding-  the  fence  wire. 


Spring  Brake  and  Bicycle  Propeller. 

An  auxiliar3'  force-maker  and  spring  brake,  is  a 
newly  patented  invention  1)3'  Peter  Sellig,  of  Valley, 
Wash.  In  this  there  is  a spring  motor,  S])ring  box, 
relativ'e  rotativ'e  sleeve,  a convolute  spring  connect- 
ing box  and  sleeve;  means  for  retaining  the  spring 
bo.x  ag-ainst  rotation  in  one  direction,  and  pawl  for 
checking  the  backwaro  rotation  of  the  sleeve. 
With  these  is  the  usual  pedal-driven  shaft,  to  which 
is  connected  b3’  clutching  mechanism,  the  spring- 
box,  the  spring  being  wound  when  necessary  upon 
the  sleev'e.  When  the  spring-force  is  desired  for 
hill-climbing  releasing  mechanism  is  brought  into 


play  and  the  spring--acquired  power  is  exerted  iiporl 
the  pedal-driv'en  shaft.  By  this  means  the  inventor 
of  the  spring-motor  intends  his  machine,  while 
going  down  hill  to  store  up  energ3'  that  can  be  used 
when  there  is  a greater  demand  for  energetic  effort. 


Dry  Goods  Rack. 

There  is  such  a wide  field  for  the  inv'entor,  in  the 
store  fixture  line,  that  it  is  a wonder  that  more  has 
not  been  accomplished  in  this  department.  A good 
thing  in  this  respect  is  the  invention  of  James  P. 
Caldwell,  of  Winnsborough,  S.  C.  This  device  is  a 
rack  for  dry  goods,  consisting  mainly  of  two  up- 
rights with  cross-section  at  top  and  bottom  resting 
on  two  base-pieces,  abov'e  which  range  a series  of 
shelves.  The  latter  are  of  sheet  metal  having  in- 
turned  tubular  front  and  end  edges,  the  end  por- 
tions being  adapted  to  slide  upon  short  rods  extend- 
ing outwardly  and  upwardly  from  the  uprights. 
This  arrangement  makes  a movable  goods-rack, 
the  shelves  of  which  can  be  taken  of!  and  put  on  at 
will.  That  it  is  convenient  will  be  easily  seen,  and 
it  possesses  qualities  for  cleanliness  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  dry  goods  shelf. 


Fish  Trap. 

Christo])her  C.  Thompson,  of  (Ira3'son,  Ky.,  has 
had  issued  him  a patent  for  a fish  trap,  in  which 
there  fs  something  that  will  at  least  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  fish — the  bait  apparatus,  ing-eniously 
contriv'ed,  with  a spring  arranged  within  a box,  by 
which  hooks  are  made  to  close  and  engage  the  fish 
while  its  attention  is  engag-ed  by-  the  bait.  The 
hooks  (two  in  number)  are  on  the  outside  of  the  box, 
being  made  to  close  liorrizotally ; and  an  apron  on 
the  lower  front  edge  of  the  trap  prev'ents  the  fish 
from  taking  the  bait  without  risk  to  its  head. 


Propelling  Device. 

Robert  M.  Fryer,  of  Washington,  U.  C.,  has  had 
a jiatent  issued  him  for  a unique  ])ro])elling  device, 
whereby'  a vessel  may',  in  a measure,  become  its  own 
tugboat.  This  auxiliary  projreller  consists  mainly 
of  a cylinder  pointed  at  both  ends  and  carry'ing 
within  a motor  mechanism,  which  receives  its  jiower 
from  the  engine  of  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached.  At  one  end  of  the  jirojielling  device  there 
is  a screw  jirojieller;  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
auxiliary  craft,  there  is  a bar  or  tube  connected 
with  the  shij)  and  forming  a conductor  for  elec- 
tricity', conijiressed-air  or  other  j)ower-maker.  On 
either  side  of  the  tube  radial  arms  extend  and  also 
connect  with  the  shij)  for  more  jierfectly  securing 
the  auxiliary  craft  to  its  greater  consort. 

Spraying  Device. 

A device  for  spraying  jilants  and  other  foliage  is 
the  new  invention  of  Jacob  Kagey',  of  Areola,  111. 
The  S})rayer  is  used  in  connection  with  a watering 
l)ot,  and  consists  of  a tube  extending  into  the  pot, 
a spout  having  a spray'ing  noz'zle,  and  a flexible 
bulb,  joined  by'  flexible  tube  to  the  tube.  The 
watering  pot  can  be  used  for])ouring  water;  and  by 
simj)ly'  mani])ulating  the  bulb  it  can  be  converted 
into  a sjirayer,  by  which  the  quantity'  and  force  of 
the  spray  can  be  reg-ulated  at  will.  A jrarticular 
feature  of  this  device  is  an  adjustable  spout  which 
can  be  turned  to  vary'  the  direction  of  the  water. 


Scoop=ShoveL 

It  is  strange  that  a good  scoop-shovel  has  not 
long  ere  this  been  in  use.  This  valuable  earth- 
mover  has  for  many  years  been  employed  exclu- 
siveily  with  horse-jvower.  But  now  Samuel  C.  Ken- 
aga,  of  Kankakee,  111.,  comes  forward  with  a 
recently  jvatented  invention  for  a scoop-shov'cl  for 
manual  use.  The  scooj),  which  resembles  somewhat 
the  ordinary  horse-power  earth  scooj),  has  a work- 
ing floor,  and  is  mounted  u])on  two  wheels  on  which 
it  runs  and  upon  which  it  fulcrums  for  lifting.  At 
the  rear  end  of  the  scooj)  is  a handle  used  for  push- 
ing and  lifting;  and  to  this  is  attached  a portion  of 
an  uj)right  lifting-frame,  one  end  of  which  is  joined 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  scoop,  so  that  when  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  handle,  additional  leverage  is 
g-otten.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  frame  is  a gate 
connected  by  working-rod  with  the  scoop  handle  and 
arranged  to  close  the  front  of  the  scoop.  This 
scoop-.sho\'el  is  a useful  invention,  and  should  find  a 
wide  field  of  employment. 


Book  Support. 

A patent  for  a book  support  has  been  issued  to 
August  Eundberg,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  in- 
vention is  simple  and  jvracticable,  comj)rising  a 
book  shelf  with  longitudinal  grooves  and  a sliding 
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curved  wire  uprig-ht  secured  to  a tlat  metal  plate 
resting  transversely  on  the  shelf,  over  the  grooves. 
The  arrangement  allows  the  stacking  of  a number 
of  books  insufficient  to  fill  the  shelf  and  keeping 
them  in  upright  and  orderly  position.  When  books 
are  to  be  added  to  the  shelf,  the  sliding  support  is 
moved  back  to  giv^e  room,  and  then  moved  forward 
in  contact  with  the  outer  and  rtearer  book.  To  the 
owners  of  large  or  small  libraries  this  book  support 
should  come  as  a weclonre  frietrd. 

Street  Sweeper. 

John  S.  Morgatr.of  Empori,  Kansas,  has  inveirted 
and  paterrted  a street  sweeper,  wherebv  a wagoir  or 
cart  can  be  driv^eir  along  the  streets  of  a city,  and 
without  stopping  sweep  and  take  up  the  uncleanly 
matter  that  encumbers  the  street.  To  do  this  there 
is  air  angular  chute  with  one  end  resting  on  and  de- 
pending into  a wagon,  atrd  ther  other  end  running- 
upon  wheels  near  the  street  surface.  At  the  lower 
end  is  the  sweeper — a rotary  brush  partly  covered 
by  an  over-reaching  hood,  which  by  its  revolutions 
throws  the  debris  into  the  chute  and  upon  and  end- 
less carrier,  which  gets  its  action  froirr  rotary 
drums,  prrt  in  motion  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
lower  wheels.  A vehicle  thus  equipped  should  do 
rapid  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  a labor-saver. 


Car  Window. 

A car  window-sash  that  can  be  put  up  and  down 
without  causing  a man  to  say,  or  at  least  think, 
wicked  words  and  wish  for  the  strength  of  a Her- 
culese,  is  something  that  has  been  looked  for  and 
desired  for  many  years.  In  the  invention  lately 
patented  by  Jacok  T.  Grubb,  of  Reading,  Penn.,  it 
seems  that  the  traveling  public  may  find  a useful 
friend.  The  patent  is  lor  a window  sash  containing 
pockets,  with  a spring  having-  forked  rebent  ends, 
mounted  upon  each  of  their  sides  and  retained  by 
axles  carrying  rollers.  The  idea  of  a widow  sasli 
which  can  be  “rolled”  up  and  down,  suggests  facility 
and  ease.  Now  let  someone  come  forward  with  a 
spring,  summer  car  curtain  that  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed—one  which  will  not  rush  up  when  least  e.x- 
pected,  as  if  it  were  afraid  of  the  passengers. 

Fastening  for  Shoes. 

Tliere  have  been  made  a number  of  inventions  for 
fastening  shoes,  but  most  of  them  have  been  of  the 
lace  or  button-fastening  kind.  A departure  from 
this  old  method  of  securing  shoe-tops,  is  one  for 
which  a patent  has  been  recentlv  issued  to  William 
H.  Benford,  of  Ivamar,  hlo.  This  invention  con- 
sists of  an  endless  rubber  band  having  hooks  at 
each  end  adapted  to  pass  through  the  ordinarg  e3'e- 
let  holes  of  the  shoe.  The  rubber  band  extends 
crosswise  of  the  shoe;  and  the  hook  in  one  of  its 
ends  is  arranged  to  detachablv  engage  an  eyelet- 
hole  of  the  shoe.  The  emploj-ment  of  rubber  in 
this  manner  for  shoe  fastening,  while  performing 
the  work  of  the  ordinarv-  string,  allows  e.xpansion 
over  the  instep,  relieving  undersired  pressure  and 
giving  comfort  to  the  wearer. 


Brush  = Holder. 

Egra  A.  Eosee,  of  Eake  Cit}-,  Iowa,  has  been 
granted  a patent  for  a brush  holder,  combining-  light- 
ness, simplicitv'  and  ease  in  manipulating,  things 
which  should  recommend  it  favorablj-  to  house- 
keepers. This  brush  holder  consists  of  two  pairs 
of  spring  jaw-s  extending  in  opposite  directions 
from  an  interposed  stem;  one  of  -the  pair  provided 
with  transverse  heads,  and  the  other  pair  being 
semi-circular  in  cross-section  to  form  sockets.  With 
these  is  a slinding  ring  for  tightening  and  holding 
the  spring  jaws,  and  a socket  for  the  handle. 


Lubricator  for  Saws. 

A woodsaw  that  will  grease  its  blade  while  in 
motion,  is  the  patented  invented  of  Richard  J. 
Edwards,  of  Galena,  111.  The  lubricating-  appar- 
atus is  swung  from  the  horrizontal  bar  of  the  saw 
frame*  and  consists  of  a curved  rod  having  at  its 
depending  seperate  ends  grease-pad  holders  which 
allow  the  pads  to  contact  with  the  saw  as  it  moves 
back  and  forth.  The  v-oke  or  curved  portion  is 
bent  aside  so  as  to  clear  the  stick  of  wood  being 
sawed.  And  all  that  the  man  who  is  sawing  wood 
has  to  do  is  to  attaok  the  pile  and  bend  to  it. 


Improv  rment  for  Trousers. 

A patent  for  an  invention  of  an  improvement  in 
trousers  was  recentlj-  issued  to  Andrew  Birklured, 
of  Springfield,  111.  And  it  is  an  improvement  which 
should  meet  the  approval  of  the  wearers  of  panta- 
loons; for  it  will  make  them  last  longer,  and  will 
check  the  disposition  to  bagginess  inch  is  peculiar 


to  the  bifurcated  made  garment.  To  the  usual 
pantaloon  material  these  newl)-  invented  trousers 
have  added  to  them  inner  members,  shaped  in  cut- 
ting- to  form  a crotch,  and  also  to  conform  to  the 
person  of  the  wearer;  the  members  being  invited 
by  sewing  to  form  seams  down  the  front  and  back 
of  the  trouser  legs.  At  the  thighs  and  knees  tapes 
are  sewed  into  the  seams,  thus  giving  additional 
strength  and  resistence  to  those  iiortions,  while 
preserving  the  shape  of  the  garment. 


Insulator. 

It  is  a wonder  that  long  before  this  there  has  not 
been  used  an  insulator  of  a more  improved  pattern 
than  ones  we  see  upon  teleg-raph  poles.  But  there 
has  been  recently  jiatented,  bj-  Edward  Renault,  of 
Waldo,  Fla.,  an  insulator,  which  seems  to  be  a great 
improvement  on  the  one  now  usuallj-  used.  It  com- 
prises principally  a metal  oval  frame  terminating 
in  a screw  point,  and  is  grooved  from  the  top  to 
near  the  junction  of  the  screw.  Within  the  oval 
frame,  and  also  divided  bj-  the  groove,  is  an  insu- 
lating bulb,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a toothed 
sleeve  through  which  the  wire  passes,  being  held 
bj-  the  teeth,  which  receive  their  pressure  from  set- 
screws passing  through  the  groove-divided  parts, 
above  and  below  the  oval  frame.  In  stringing  a 
wire  on  an  insulator  of  this  kind  after  the  latter  has 
been  screwed  into  the  arms  of  the  telegraph  pole, 
it  is  only  necessarj-  to  loose  the  set-screws,  slip  the 
wire  through  the  groove,  and  then  tighten  the 
screws. 

Combination  Wrench. 

There  is  always  room  for  a good  combination  tool. 
It  often  contains  much  in  a little  space,  is  con- 
venient and  is  a time  and  labor  saver  to  the  busj- 
artison.  A combination  wrench,  the  recentlj- 
patented  invention  of  Richard  H.  Daniels,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  is  one  w-hich  posesses  these  qualities.  It  com- 
prises in  part  a handle  and  wrench  portion — the 
latter  having-  a movable  and  a fixed  jaw,  with  ter- 
minal serrated  clamping  faces,  used  for  holding- 
small  pipes — a pipe-cutting  or  die  stock  and  stay- 
bolt  pivoted  at  one  end  of  the  fixed  jaw,  having-  a 
threaded  end  movable  through  a guide  in  the  pivoted 
jaw.  In  the  rear  portion  of  the  jaws  there  is  an 
oval-shaped  clamjiing-opening  for  large  pipe. 


Nut  Lock. 

A patent  for  a nut  lock  has  been  granted  Wallace 
N.  Kenj-on,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  invention  is 
for  securing  the  nut  into  immovable  position,  and 
provides  for  the  purpose  a runway'  in  the  sides  of 
the  nut  extending  across  the  threads;  two  balls  ar- 
ranged oppositelj'  on  the  threaded  portion;  springs 
for  forcing  the  balls  toward  the  central  portion  of 
the  nut,  and  a kicking-post  for  the  springes.  So 
that  when  the  nut  is  once  screwed  on  it  is  held 
tirmlv,  and  is  not  liable  to  come  loose  from  jar. 
Considering  the  man3-  accidents  that  have  resulted 
from  loose  bolt-nuts,  an3'thing  which  will  effectually 
prevent  this  happening  should  be  of  much  value. 

Storage  Battery. 

The  value  of  an  electric  storage  batter3'  depends 
largeh-  its  abilitv  as  a power-maker  and  relative 
cost  of  the  materials  employed.  And  when  a bat- 
ter3-  is  intended  for  furnishing  power  for  vehicles, 
the  minimum  of  weight  must  be  a particular  point 
sought.  In  this  field  of  invention  Alvaro  S.  Krotg, 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  g-iven  a patent — for 
a secondarv  or  storage  battery.  It  has,  among 
other  good  features,  a series  of  supporting  plates  of 
insulating  manerial,  having  slotted  oxienings  with 
upturned  edges,  between  ,vhich  openings  and  edges, 
are  arranged  electrodes  forming  the  active  material. 
The  plates  are  placed  one  alone  the  other,  with  the 
openings  in  one  plate  in  line  ivith  the  electrodes  of 
the  adjarent  plates. 

Animal  Trap, 

A good  animal  trap  is  one  for  which  a patent  has 
latel3’  been  granted  James  G.  McCo3',  of  Suisun 
Cit3-,  Cal.  This  consists  of  a part-wire  cage  having 
a perpendicularl3' — sliding  gate,  with  a tilting  plat- 
form connected  with  the  former  b3'  tripping  me- 
chanism, so  that  when  the  platform  is  tilted  the 
gate  will  close  the  trap.  There  is  provided  a bait 
holder  and  suitable  mechanism  in  connection  with 
the  platform,  the  releasing  of  which  means  the  loss 
of  libert3'  to  the  venturesome  animal. 


Roller=Bearing  Car=VVlieel. 

To  get  smooth  running,  and  to  prevent  friction, 
in  machiner3',  is  the  earnest  desire  aud  effort  of  the 
mechanical  inventor;  for  in  this  to  a great  measure, 
speed  and  durabilit3-  are  concerned.  In  this  line 


comes  the  invention  of  John  J.  .V.  Miller,  of  Den- 
ver, Cal.,  to  whom  a patent  ha.s  been  i.->.sued  for  a 
roller-bearing  car-wheel.  The  a.xle  of  thi.'  wheel 
has  a disk  secured  to  it.  with  a double  circle  of 
rollers  surrounding  its  periphery:  a renewable  ring 
tread  ]-)ortion,  with  a chamber  for  fitting  the  rollers 
and  disk,  and  a renewable  ring  to  fit  into  the 
perii)her3'  of  the  chamber. 


(iate. 

Charles  W.  Burrington.  of  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  has 
invented  and  patented  a turnstile  gate,  in  which 
are  features  that  should  recommend  it  to  propert3- 
owners.  The  gate  is  composed  of  a ]iost  having  a 
verticall3'-sliding,  spring-controlled  bar  to  which 
are  attached  pivoted  arms,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  post.  The  arms  are  slotted  in  their  lower 
ends  for  receiving  a rod-fulcrum  on  which  they 
slide  up  or  down,  spreading  or  closing  as  the  sliding 
bar  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Bed-Slat  Holder. 

The  proneness  of  bed-.slats  to  fall  down  from  their 
sockets  just  when  the  tired  person  gets  into  his 
resting  jfface,  has  induced  Rufus  G.  Melson,  of 
Punxsutawnev.  Pa.,  to  invent  and  patent  a device 
to  prevent  this  agg-ravating-  occurrence,  and  to  g-ive 
comfort  to  the  sleeper.  This  invention  consists  of 
a slat-holder,  made  of  a single  piece  of  wire,  to  be 
secured  to  the  inner,  lower  part  of  the  bedstead 
rail.  The  wire  is  bent  to  form  a supporting--loop, 
with  vertical  arms  resting  against  the  side-rail  of 
the  bed  and  formed  with  an  eye  to  receive  the  se- 
curing means.  The  wire  terminals  are  bent  around 
the  supporting-loop  to  form  a brace. 

Tea-Infuser. 

John  F.  Sutthoff,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  had  a patent 
recentE'  granted  him  for  a tea. infuser — a simple 
arrangement,  that  no  doubt  will  be  welcome  to  the 
lovers  of  the  cup  which  cheers  but  does  not  produce 
a too  hilarious  feeling.  The  tea- infuser  is  an  end- 
less, perforated  cylinder  provided  with  a vertical 
piston,  on  one  end  of  which  is  piece  for  closing  one 
end  of  the  infuser;  the  otqer  end  being  covered  b3- 
a seperable  top.  With  the  use  of  this  device,  the 
usual  mixture  of  tea-leaves  and  the  extract  in  the 
drinking  cuji,  is  avoided.  A much  desired  improve- 
ment is  a good  tea-infuser. 

Lock  Blade  Knife. 

A new  invention  of  a lock-blad'’  knife,  is  one  for 
which  a patent  has  been  issued  Josejih  P.  Jackson, 
of  Reynolds  Bridg-e,  Conn.  In  this  there  is  a 
feather-spring-  applied  on  the  mainspring  and  a 
tumbler,  in  the  end  of  the  knife  handle,  on  which 
the  feather-spring  bears.  When  the  knife  blade  is 
opened,  its  lower  end  locks  with  the  end  of  the  main- 
spring and  becomes  firmU'  secured  against  acci- 
dental closing.  This  device,  while  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  knife,  makes  it  a special  friend  to 
the  young. 

Pneumatic  Shoe  Sole. 

Julia  F.  Bascom,  of  South  INIilwaukee,  Wis.  is 
the  inventor  and  jiatentee  of  a pneumatic  shoe  sole, 
which  should  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  footwear, 
since  there  are  few  things  easier  in  contact  than  an 
air  cushion.  This  shoe  sole  is  removable,  and  com- 
prises a heavy  flexible  shell  of  impervious  material, 
having  the  general  outline  of  the  underside  of  the 
shoe,  and  has  within  the  shell  a removable,  expan- 
sible bag-  with  an  inflating  nozzle  communicating 
therewith.  The  upper  side  of  the  outer  covering  of 
this  sole  is  slit  and  laced,  so  that  the  inner  bag  can 
be  removed  or  inserted  at  will. 

W'heel  for  Vehicles. 

Although  so  main'  inventions  for  wheels  for  ve- 
hicles have  been  jiatented,  new,  and,  good  ideas  in 
this  line,  are  continualh-  coming  out.  A patent  for 
a g-ood  vehicle  wheel  has  been  issued  to  Mark  D. 
Goodwin,  of  Philadelphi.'i,  Pa.  This  is  of  the  bi 
C3'cle  order,  and  its  main  features  are  double  rims, 
spiral  spring-s  and  plates.  The  latter  are  tle.xiblv 
joined  together,  each  being  su])ported  b3'  a s;>ring, 
which  is  bolted  to  the  inner  rim.  The  plates  are 
flanged  and  form  the  outer  rim  around  which  ex- 
tends a rubber  tire,  held  into  place  bv  the  plate 
flanges. 

Sidew  aik. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a good  cement  side- 
walk, one  that  will  wear  well  and  that  will  not 
easiU'  crack,  from  cold  or  heat.  In  the:  recentlv 
patented  invention  of  Willard  P.  Beckivith  of  INIil- 
waukee,  Wis.,  there  seems  to  be  a good  idea  in  this 
connection.  The  invention  relates  to  a sidewalk 
made  of  cement  laid  unon  and  between  sections  of 
T-iron,  beams  and  tubes.  This  should  give  a ver3' 
solid,  even  mass,  not  liable  to  break  up. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  NOTES. 


Personal. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Kell}'  has  been  spending-  two  weeks  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Miss  M.  E.  Ferrj'  is  visiting  Boston  and  other 
northern  cities. 

L.  Z.  Tliompson  is  spending  his  vacation  quietly 
at  Chapel  Point  on  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  division  11.  may  be  found 
for  the  next  month  at  Cape  May. 

J.  H.  Griffin  is  awaj'  spending  his  vacation  at 
Worchester.  Mass.,  his  old  home. 

E.  IV.  Vaill,  jr.,  is  sojouring  at  Portland,  Me., 
where  he  -^vill  stay  for  about  a month. 

H.  IV.  Bowen  is  at  Adams,  Mass.,  where  he  will 
use  up  the  time  allotted  to  him  for  vacation. 

Geo.  W.  Stoker  is  contemplating  a trip  to  Atlantic 
City  fora  three  weeks  visit  from  September  1. 

Miss  Emma  Heald,  stenographer  in  division  34,  is 
visiting-  with  friends  at  her  home  near  Boston, 
Mass. 

I.  P.  Disnev,  from  division  11,  is  putting  in  his 
vacation  time  lishing  on  the  James  K’iver  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  C.  A.  IBasnn,  division  21,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  ( )cean  City  and  will  put  in  his  entire 
leave  there. 

H.  H.  Allen,  of  division  31,  will  go  to  Worchester, 
Mass.,  and  other  northern  jioints  for  about  twenty 
days  from  the  l.stli. 

Mr.  M.  Baldwin  can  be  addressed  for  thirty  days 
at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion bathing  and  fishing-. 

J.  M.  Coit  of  the  jiatent  office  is  spending-  his 
vacation  in  Cheran.  S.  C..  at  hi.s  old  home  and  is 
busy  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

J.  P.  Harris  believes  in  an  outing-  for  a thorough 
rest  from  office  duties,  and  is  spending-  his  vacation 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  fv.  M.  Sanders  is  taking-  his  annual  vacation 
and  is  spending  the  time  renewing-  old  acquaint- 
ances at  his  former  home  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  A.  Biu'k,  from  division  2d,  is  visiting^  at 
his  old  home  in  Maine.  He  has  been  gone  about 
two  weeks  and  will  return  on  the  14th  inst. 

N.  L.  Bogan  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  through  the  north,  ending  at  Atlantic  City 
where  he  lingered  ten  days  by  the  sea  shore. 

Mrs.  X.  J.  Hedges  has  been  quite  ill  with  a 
peculiar  affection  of  the  eyes.  She  contenqilates 
an  extended  trip  through  the  north  from  August  15. 

Mr.  Geo.  K.  Simpson,  examiner  in  chief  of  divis- 
ion 34,  has  gone  to  far  Iowa,  his  former  home, 
where  he  will  spend  hi.s  thirty  days  annual  leave 
among  old  friends. 

Miss  A.  Jackson  will  visit  the  Grand  Manon  ag-ain 
this  season  where  she  derived  such  good  healthful 
results  on  her  visit  last  year.  Her  stay  will  be 
about  thirty  days. 

Capt.  H.  E.  Prince,  librarian  of  the  patent  office, 
will  leave  on  Moiulav.  August  b,  for  his  vacation, 
going-  to  Maine  where  he  will  spend  his  thirty  days 
leave  with  his  family. 

Miss  Virginia  B.  Bell  in  the  t.lfficial  Gazette  divi- 
sion of  the  patent  office  has  gone  on  her  annual 
vacation  of  thirty  davs  to  Hyannis,  2^Iass.,  where 
she  will  visit  with  her  sister  VIrs.  P.  T.  Dodge. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Ely,  ])rinci])al  examiner  in  division  31. 
will  spend  his  vacation  at  Watkins  Glen,  X.  Y., 
starting-  on  the  12th,  where  he  will  join  his  family 
who  have  been  sojourning  there  for  a couple  of 
months  past. 

Mr.  Winter  who  has  been  assisting- in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Wedderburn  & Co.,  is  one  of  the  anxious 
ones  awaiting  leave  of  absence  as  he  intends  join- 
ing his  family  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  spend  his 
annual  vacation  there. 

Chief  of  the  Gazette  division  of  the  jiatent  office 
J.  W.  Babson,  will  leave  Sunday.  Aug-ust  8,  on  his 
summer  vacation,  for  Brooksville.  Maine,  where  he 
goes  to  join  his  family  and  will  spend  the  entire 
month  at  the  old  family  homestead  and  renewing 
old  family  friends. 

Walter  D.  Groesbeck,  assistant  examiner  in  divis- 
ion 13  is  taking  part  of  his  vacation  and  is  spend- 
ing the  time  riding  through  Canada  on  a bicycle. 
Mr.  Groesbeck  is  a thorough  metal  working  artist 
having  been  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the  ma- 
chinist department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  prior  to  his  entrance  in  the  patent  office. 


Division  13  is  devoted  to  this  class  of  work  and  his 
superiors  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  efficiency. 

An  Important  Decision. 

Commissioner  Butterwortli  has  made  a decision 
barring  patent  office  examiners  from  filing  applica- 
tions for  inventions.  The  decision  was  made  in  the 
case  of  John  H.  McElroy  formerly  assistant  ex- 
aminer. Mr.  McElroy  filed  an  application  for  an 
improvement  on  a voting  machine  and  immediately 
after  resigned  and  paid  his  fee  of  SIS  for  an  ex- 
amination of  his  invention.  His  application  was 
rejected  on  authorit}’  of  a section  of  the  revised 
statutes,  which  says: 

“All  officers  and  emploj'es  of  the  patent  office 
shall  be  incapable,  during  the  period  for  which  they 
hold  ttieir  a])pointments,  to  acquire  or  take,  directly 
or  indirectly,  except  by  inheritance  or  bequest,  any 
rig-ht  or  interest  in  any  patent  issued  by  the  office.” 

Mr.  Butterwortli  says  the  chief  question  is  whether 
the  spirit  of  tlie  statute  is  intended  to  reach  and  em- 
brace only  an  interest  in  a patent  that  has  actually 
been  issued.  He  thinks  the  statute  has  such  an 
application. 

Mi'CH  good  to  the  inventors  generally  will  be  ac- 
comiilished  through  the  Wedderburn  & Co.,  expose 
in  the  jiatent  office.  There  are  many  otlier  attorneys 
practicing  before  that  department  whose  methods 
of  doingf-  and  securing  business  is  open  to  censor 
and  who  will  now  take  warning-  and  no  doubt 
change  their  modus  operandi. 

The  hearing-  of  the  Wedderburn  & Co.,  disbar- 
ment proceediiig-s  now  going  on  before  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Patents  (Ireeley  will  have  a ten- 
dency to  imiirove  the  morale  of  all  attorneys  prac- 
ticing before  that  department. 

The  lNVi<',xTr\-E;  Age  is  the  friend  and  champion 
of  inventors  and  intends  to  expose  any'  and  all  at- 
torneys whose  business  methods  are  considered  un- 
professional. 


The  Japanese  Patent  Laws. 

Information  regarding  the  patent  laws  of  Japan 
has  been  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  M. 
E.,  of  Cliicago.  He  was  for  some  time  the  acting 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
patent  office,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
working-s  of  that  office.  Inventions,  trade-marks 
and  designs  can  now  be  registered  and  protected  in 
Japan.  The  term  for  which  patents  are  issued  is 
for  five  to  fifteen  years  at  the  option  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  rights  of  a patentee  descend  to  the 
heirs.  Very  nearly  the  same  rules  regarding  re- 
strictions, inf ring-enients,  transfers,  appeal  and 
forfeiture  are  in  force  that  are  to  be  found  in  west- 
ern countries.  Mr.  Takamine  has  opened  an  offi;e 
in  Chicago  and  will  act  as  attorney  in  securing 
patents  in  Japan.  Jle  has  the  best  connections  in 
Tokio,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  official  blanks 
and  stamps  so  that  the  business  can  be  attended  to 
with  the  g-reatest  dispatch.  Mr.  Jokichi  is  a me- 
chanical engineer  widely  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated Takamine  processes  and  Taka-Diastace. — 
jModern  Machinery. 


Bainard’s  Air=Ship. 

The  air-ship  or  dirigible  balloon  has  achieved 
another  successful  flight,  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  centennial  exhibition  at  Xashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Prof.  N.  W.  Barnard,  director  of  physical 
training  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  association, 
Xashville,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  tlie 
construction  of  an  air  ship  which  depends  for  its 
buovancy  ui)on  a gas-inflated  balloon  and  is  driven 
by  a sing-le  propeller.  The  balloon  is  approximately 
egg  shaped  in  form,  measuring  2(1  feet  in  diameter 
and  46  feet  in  length,  and  moves  in  the  direction  of 
its  long-er  axis.  The  usual  basket  attachment  is 
replaced  by  a light  framework  in  which  the  opera- 
tor sits  and  controls  the  mechanism.  This  consists 
of  a driving-  axle  and  pedals  which  are  geared  to  a 
propeller  shaft  that  extends  20  feet  in  front  of  the 
machine  and  carries  a propeller  of  very  light  con- 
struction. Gn  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  ship  is 
arranged  a kite-shaped  sail  about  2 feet  wide  by  3 
feet  long;  and  these  are  controllable  by  means  of 
levers  placed  conveniently  to  the  operator.  The 
ship  was  started  a little  before  noon  and  rose  to  an 
estimated  altitude  of  about  half  a mile  and  moved 
rapidly  to  the  westward.  The  descent  was  made 
about  12  miles  from  the  exposition  grounds,  and 
Prof.  Barnard,  who  returned  the  same  night  to  the 
city,  expressed  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trial  ivi-p. Scientific  American. 


rieasuring  the  Earth. 

The  longest  distance  ever  encompassed  by  the 
human  vision,  so  far  as  the  records  go  is  183  miles, 
between  the  Uncompahgre  Peak,  in  Colorado,  and 
Mount  Ellen,  in  Utah.  This  feat  was  accomplished 
by  the  surveyors  of  the  Utiited  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  now  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  representatives  of  other  nations,  in  mak- 
ing a new  measurement  of  the  earth.  The  obser- 
vers on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  able  to  signal 
from  Mount  Shasta  to  Mount  Helena,  a distance  of 
190  miles,  but  have  never  been  able  to  get  a response. 
Between  the  two  other  peaks  communication  has 
been  continuous  for  an  hour  or  more  on  several 
occasions.  The  Uncompiahgre  is  14,300  feet  in 
height,  while  Mount  Ellen  is  13,400  feet.  The  long- 
est distance  that  the  human  eye  ever  reached  until 
this  record  was  made  was  between  Algiers  and 
Spain,  168  miles.  The  measuring  of  the  earth, 
which  is  now  going  on,  is  no  simple  task.  The 
width  of  the  ocean  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
astronomical  observations.  The  observers  at  Green- 
wich and  at  Washington  note  each  night  the  exact 
moment  of  the  rising  of  certain  stars,  and  then,  by 
mathematical  calculations,  turn  the  difference  in 
time  into  distance.  This  is  corrected  and  corrob- 
orated by  otlier  observations  upon  other  stars,  and 
b)'  a series  of  experiments,  which  furnish  an  aver- 
ag-e  that  is  approximately  accurate.  The  difference 
is  seldom  more  than  a small  fraction  of  a second, 
and  is  attributed  to  atmospheric  phenomena.  The 
I^acilic  Ocean  is  measured  in  a similar  manner  by 
joint  observations  with  the  Lick  telescope,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  of  the  luqierial  UniversiE'of  Japan, 
at  Tokio. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Defending  a Patent. 

Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitford  & Co.,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, England,  English  ordinance 
manufacturers,  has  filed  a suit  in  Washington 
against  Commodore  Chas.  S.  Norton,  commandant 
of  the  Washington  navy  j'ard:  Commander  Edwin 
C.  Pendleton,  in  charge  of  the  naval  gun  foundry 
at  the  yard,  and  Commodore  Charles  O’Neil,  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  ordnance,  claiming  $10,000  dam- 
ages because  of  alleged  infringement  of  the  plain- 
tiff’s patent  on  a certain  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment in  trunion  bearings  for  ordnance  and  gun 
mountings. 

The  plaintiffs  allege  that  June  1,  1887,  the  original 
inventor  of  the  said  improvement,  Ralph  T.  Brank- 
ston,  made  application  for  a patent  thereon.  Dur- 
ing- the  pendency  of  the  application,  so  they  say, 
Brankston  assigned  and  sold  his  interest  therein  to 
W.  G.  Armstrong-.  Mitchell  & Co.,  of  England  let- 
ters patent  issued  February  21,  1888,  to  the  assignees, 
who  sold,  assigned,  etc.,  to  the  plaintiffs  the  6th  of 
May,  and  the  latter  claim  that  the  defendants 
have  infringed  upon  their  rights  since  January  1, 
1894,  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  and  gun  foundry. 

The  plaintiffs  are  represented  b}'  attorneys  Bald- 
win, Davidson  and  Wight. 


Curious  Suspension  Bridge. 

A remarkable  engineering  work,  of  quite  a novel 
character,  is  being  commenced  at  Rouen,  in  France. 
It  is  called  a “point  transbordeur,”  and  is  intended 
to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a bridge  without  inter- 
fering with  the  free  passage  of  shipping,  even 
though  the  masts  be  150  feet  high.  Two  high  towers 
are  to  be  erected,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  below  the  lowest 
bridge  existing  at  Rouen.  Between  these  two 
towers  a narrow  iron  chain  bridge  will  be  sus- 
pended. The  height  from  the  quays  is  to  be  not 
less  than  160  feet.  Lines  of  railways  are  to  be  laid 
upon  the  chain  bridge,  upon  which  a light  carriage 
or  platform  on  wheels  will  run.  This  is  to  be 
dragged  from  one  tower  to  the  other  by  steel  ropes 
passing  over  wheels  and  worked  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. From  this  wheeled  platform  will  be  sus- 
pended b}'  steel  hawsers,  the  transbordeur,  at  the 
level  of  the  quays  [i.  e.  160  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  chain  bridge),  and  this  transbordeur,  or  sus- 
pended carriage,  will  carry  passengers  and  vehicles 
from  one  bank  to  the  other. — Trade  Joiiimal's  Re- 
vieiv. 


The  Dunham  Cash  Register. 

There  are  on  exhibition  by  the  patent  selling 
agency  of  Fletcher  & Evans,  No.  509  14th  street, 
this  city,  several  meritorious  inventions,  among 
them  the  “Dunham  Cash  Register.”  Mr.  Dunham 
is  a Washingtonion  and  his  invention  combines 
simplicity,  durability,  efficiency  and  cheapness — it 
being  made  to  sell  for  $35  against  $150  to  $350  for 
machines  of  other  designs  possessing  no  greater 
merit.  It  is  built  in  a full  nickel  case  and  presents 
a handsome  appearance. 
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DECISIONS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

[See  Patent  Office  and  Department  Notes.] 


Decisions  of  Commissioner. 

Ex  parte  Saiiche;  decided  June  15,  1897. 

PATEENTAlilLlTY  — DtCKEE  OF  UTIEITV. 

Tlie  detrree  of  utility  of  a device  is  unimportant  in  determin- 
iiifr  whether  a device  be  patentable.  If  the  invention  is  not  frivo- 
lous or  prejudicial  to  the  public  and  has  any  deg-ree  of  useful- 
ness, no  matter  liow  slight  the  practical  utility,  then  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  it  is  nsefnl  and  niaj-  be  patented. 
Same— Patent  Office  Akuitkarilv  Determining  Theory. 

The  degree  of  utility  is  not  a question  for  the  patent  office  to 
arbilrarilv  determine.  The  mere  assertion  of  theorists  that 
thev  do  not  believe  that  a device  possesses  utility  cannot  pre- 
vail against  the  evidence  of  reliable  witnesses  who  have  b_v 
tests  demonstrated  that  it  does  possesss  such  utility  as  is 
claimed  for  it. 

Ex  parte  Atwater;  decided  July  31,  1897. 

Rehearings — Petition  f'or.  Condemned. 

While  there  are  undoubtly  cases  in  which,  from  their  great 
importance  or  the  novel  or  doubtful  character  of  the  questions 
involved,  rehearing  may  well  be  had  and  may  properly  be 
sought,  yet  it  should  be  understood  that  the  court  always  seeks 
in  the  lirst  instance  to  bring  the  best  judgment  which  it  pos- 
sesses, aided  by  all  the  lights  which  counsel  give  it  in  their 
briefs,  and  arguments,  to  bear  upon  the  causes  submitted  to  it 
for  its  determination.  If  in  such  determination  lit  commits 
error,  the  mistake  is  one  of  judgment,  to  which  all  human  ac- 
tion is  liable;  but  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  justice  that 
the  determination  when  made  should  have  the  element  of  sta- 
biiit.v.  'puoting-  Hien  v.  Pungs  78  O.  G.  4S4.) 

easier  et  al.  v.  Edison:  decided  Jul}'  31,  1897. 

Public  Use— Date  of  Claim— New  Matter— A ppeal  to  the 
Examiners-in-Ciiief. 

The  ( I nest  ion  as  to  whether  a clai  m for  a device  different  from 
that  originally  claimed  ma.v  be  introduced  into  a case  more 
than  two  years  after  the  device  covered  by  the  later  claim  has 
been  in  public  use  is  a question  of  new  matter  which  goes  to 
the  merits  and  is  appeaiable  in  the  lirst  instance  to  the  Kxani- 
iners-in-Chief. 


Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Courts. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  NhithDistrict,  in  re 
Von  Schmidt  v.  Bowers.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California. 
Claims  Construed — Not  Functional. 

Said  claims  are  not  functional  in  form,  nor  are  they  claims 
for  results,  nor  are  they  limited  to  any  particular  form  of  con- 
struction of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  combinations,  but 
they  are  broad  generic  claims,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the 
form  of  construction  of  the  ])articular  elements;  and  all  snbse- 
(jiient  machines  which  emiiloy  substantially  the  same  means 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  are  infringrements,  not wilhstand- 
inff  the  subsecinent  machine  may  contain  improvements  in 
separate  mechanism  which  jro  to  make  up  the  machine. 

Same— Not  for  ActiREGATiONS. • 

The  Bowers  claims  are  not  mere  ajrg’retjations,  because  the 
result  ])rodnced  is  the  ]»roduct  of  the  combination  in  which  each 
element  affects  the  action  of  all  tlie  others,  and  all  of  the  ele- 
ments co-operate  in  the  one  result  of  severing*  by  the  forward 
and  side  action  of  the  machine  the  material  in  place  where  it 
is  not  wanted  and  depositi ng*  it  in  another  place  where  it  is 
wanted. 

Cl.-\ims — Combination — Aggreg.^tions. 

No  combination  of  elements  that  so  operate  can  be  reg-arded 
as  a mere  ag’g'reg’atioii,  for  each  one  has  a direct  iiillneiice  upon 
the  action  of  each  of  the  others,  the  result  necessarily  being* 
the  product  of  the  combination  itself  and  not  a mere  ag*g*re- 
g*ate  of  several  results  eacli  the  com])lete  product  of  one  of  the 
combined  elements.  iHailes  v.  Van  Wormer,  5 O.  (i.,89:  20 
Wall.,  353:  Royer  v.  Roth.  4')  O.  G.,  1897:  132  U.  S.,  201;  10  Sup. 
Ct.  58;  Reckendorfer  v.  Faber,  10  O (T,  71;  92  U.  S.,  347; 
Beecher  Manufg*.  Co.  v.  Atwater  Manufg*.  Co.,  31  O.  G.,  306; 
114  U.  S..  524;  5 Sup.  Ct.  1007. 

Claim — Construction  of. 

The  terms  “inward  delivery"  in  a claim  for  an  excavator 
have  direct  reference  to  the  mechanism  itself,  and  cannot  prop- 
erly be  limited  to  the  description  or  effect  of  such  mechanism. 
The  clear  meaning*  of  a claim  to  “an  excavator  having  inward 
delivery’-  or  “with  inward  delivery  through  itself"  is  an  exca- 
vator so  constructed  as  to  produce  an  inward  delivery. 
Interfering  Patents — A nticpation — T ime  of. 

The  defence  of  anticipation  to  be  successful  must  be  estab- 
lished as  of  a date  anterior  t<9  the  patented  invention,  not 
merely  prior  to  the  application  for  or  date  of  the  patent. 

Same — E.-^rly  Drawings  and  Models. 

As  again  si  the  defence  of  amici  pat  ion  the  patentee  may  show 
the  fact  of  invention  by  drawings,  sketches,  models,  or  an.v 
other  competent  proof. 

Abandonment — Delay  in  Afflying  for  P.atent— Reason- 
able Diligence — Standard  of  Proof  of. 

Delay  in  applying  for  a patent  after  an  invention  is  made 
will  not  constitute  abandonment  where  the  inventor  has  used 
rsasonable  diligence  to  ])erfect  the  invention  and  avail  him- 
self of  its  benefits,  and  there  is  no  general  standard  by  which 
such  diligence  is  to  be  established;  but  it  must  be  reasonable 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ])articnlar  case.  The  char- 
acter of  the  invention:  the  health,  tlie  means,  the  liberty  of  the 
inventor;  his  occupation  n])oii  kindred  or  subordinate  inven- 
tions— are  proper  subjects  for  consideration.  Such  reason- 
able diligence  does  not  involve  iininterrnpted  effort  nor  the 
concentration  of  his  entire  energies  upon  the  single  enterpise. 
Infringement — Defect  in  Original  Machine. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  first  machine  ’.r  uilt  b.v  a patentee  whose  pat- 
ent is  sued  on  was  not  successful  in  operation  is  unimportant 
and  no  reason  for  denying  him  relief,  especially  where  his  snb- 
se<jnent  machines  have  proved  successful  in  practice. 

U.  S.  Circut  Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
in  re  Gindortf  et  al.  v.  Deering-  & Co.  et  al . 
Process — Function  of  M.ychine — Manual  Operation. 

Where,  except  for  the  described  functions  of  a machine,  there 
is  nothing  stated  in  a claim  save  the  manual  transposition  or 
turning  of  the  articles  undergoing  operation,  so  that  a fresh 
])art  may  be  treated,  such  transposition,  superadded  to  the 
function  of  the  machine,  does  not  make  the  process  which  the 
patent  law  coiitemplales. 

Invention — Mech .anical  Skill. 

Though  a chuck  at  first  sight  seems  to  present  nothing  be- 
yond a simple  duplication  of  an  old  chuck,  the  fact  that  the 
si ngle  chuck  was  used  for  many  years,  while  a need  was  felt 
for  something  to  do  the  work  which  the  double  chuck  now  per- 
forms, and  the  further  fact  that  defendants  as  soeii  aiS  they 


heard  of  the  improvement  adopted  it,  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish original  conception  on  the  part  of  the  iiiveiiioi*  and  not 
mere  skill. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fir.st  District, 
in  re  American  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.,  Howland 
Falls  Pulp  Co.  Appeal  from  Circuit  Court  for 
District  of  Maine. 

Pioneer  Inventor — To  What  Entitled. 

A pioneer  inventor  is  entitled  to  a patent  covering  his  adap- 
tation of  the  forces  in  matter  which  he  has  discovered  and  the 
compositions  with  which  he  has  snccessfnllv  experimented  and 
such  as  would  naturally  develop  in  the  gr<9Wth  of  the  art  with- 
out invention,  as  well  as  those  which  he  has  de.scribed. 

U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  in  re  Thouison 

Houston  Electric  Company  v.  Ohio  Brass  Com- 
nany  et  aL  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio. 

Letters  Patent  No.  495,44^,  granted  April  11,  189’,  to  Charles 
J.  VanDepoele,  for  improvements  in  suspended  switches  and 
traveling  contacts  for  electric  railways,  not  held  invalid  upon 
an  appeal  from  a preliminary  iniunction  heard  upon  affidavits 
and  without  a full  review  of  the  art  because  of  the  prior  is- 
suance to  the  same  inventor  of  Patent  No.  424.695,  covering*  in- 
ventions of  a similar  character. 

Two  Patents — Earlier  Patent  for  Imfrovements — Va- 
lidity. 

Where  a patent  for  mere  improvements  was  granted  during 
the  pendency  of  an  earlier  application  for  the  broad  invention, 
//F/i/that  a patent  subsequently  granted  on  the  earlier  applica- 
tion is  not  invalid,  thougli  the  elements  covered  by  its  claims 
were  shown  and  described  but  not  claimed  in  tlie  earlier  patent. 
(Cases  of  Suffolk,  v.  Havden,  3 Wall,  3l5,  and  Barbed  Wire  Pat- 
ent, 58  O.  G.,  1555;  143  TJ".  S..  280,  discussed.) 

Same — Extension  of  Monoply' — Infringement — Damages. 

Where  a patent  for  an  improvement  issues  while  the  applica- 
tion for  the  broad  invention  is  pending  in  the  Patent  Office, 
/A’Af  that  the  monopoly  in  the  broad  invention  is  not  extended-. 
The  patent  for  the  improvement  expires  in  seventeen  3’ears. 
After  that  an.v  one  may  use  the  improvement  without  infring- 
ing the  patent  issued  upon  it.  If  he  uses  the  improvement 
without  infringing  the  patent  issued  upon  it.  If  he  uses  the 
improvement  without  a license  to  use  the  main  invention,  he 
is  liable  for  the  infringement,  not  of  the  patent  for  the  im- 
provement, but  of  the  patent  for  the  main  invention,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  damages  for  the  same  the  value  of  the  main  inven- 
tion, and  not  that  of  the  improvement,  would  be  the  basis  for 
estimating  tlie  damages. 

Same — P.^tents  Issuing  to  Different  or  Same  Parties. 

It  can  make  no  difference  in  considering  this  (luestion 
w'heiher  the  patent  for  tlie  improvement  issues  to  the  ])atentee 
of  the  main  invention  or  to  another.  The  right  of  the  public 
to  use  the  improvement  when  the  patent  on  it  expires  is  e.x- 
actly  the  same  wliether  tlie  patentee  of  the  two  inventions  are 
the  same  or  not,  because  in  each  case  the  improvement  can 
only  be  used  with  the  license  of  the  patentee  of  the  main  iiivtm- 
tioii. 

Prp:liminary  Injunction — Affeal — Weight  of  D ecision 
OF  Lower  Court. 

On  an  appeal  from  an  order  granting  a preliminary  jnjnnc" 
tion  tlie  case  is  ordinarilj' to  be  treated  in  the  appellate  conr^ 
from  the  standpoint  from  which  it  was  viewed  hy  the  circuit 
court,  and  the  decision  on  the  merits  by  a circuit  court  of  an- 
other circuit  sustai nitig  the  patent  is  therefore  usually  of  con- 
trolling weight  ill  the  appellatj  court,  as  it  should  be  in  the 
court  below. 

Contributory  Infringement — Supflying  Element  of  a 
Combination. 

Where  one  makes  and  sells  one  element  of  a combination 
covered  by  a patent,  with  the  intention  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  its  use  in  such  a combination,  he  is  g’uilty  of 
contributory  infringement  and  isequallv  liable  to  the  patentee 
with  him  who  in  fact  organizes  the  complete  combination. 

Same — Intent  of  Party  Supplying  Element — Injunction. 

Where  a party  makes  a device  which  is  adapted  lobe  used 
only  in  a patented  combination  and  is  offering  said  device  for 
sale  to  the  public,  he  is  legall.v  presumed  to  intend  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  act,  and  it  is  therefore  J/f/d  that  he  in- 
tended that  the  device  made  should  be  used  in  the  patented 
combination,  and  an  injunction  will  be  granted. 

Same — Effective  Mod?:  of  Preventing  Infringement. 

Mans'  of  the  most  valuable  patents  are  cenibinations  of  non- 
patentable  elements,  and  the  only  effective  mode  of  preventing 
infringement  is  by  suits  against  those  who  by  furnishing  the 
parts  which  distinguish  the  coinbinalion  make  it  possible  for 
others  to  assemble  and  use  the  combination  and  who  by  adver- 
tisement of  tlie  sale  of  such  parts  and  otherwise  intentionally 
solicit  and  promote  such  invasions  of  the  patentee’s  rights. 
Same — Liability. 

A partv  may  furnish  parts  for  reparing  and  renewing  a pat- 
ented combination;  but  when  he  does  so  he  must  ascertain,  if 
he  would  escape  liabilitj'  for  infringement,  that  the  one  buying 
and  using  them  for  this  purpose  has  a license,  express  or  im- 
plied, to  do  so 

Thomson  Houston  Electric  Co.,  v.  Hoosick  Rail- 
way Co.:  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — Sec- 
ond District. 

Two  Patents  for  Same  Invention — Scope  of  Claims — Sec- 
ond Patent  Void. 

Where  two  patents  are  intended  to  and  do  secure  to  the  pat- 
entee the  same  general  inventions,  differing  only  in  the  scope 
of  the  claims,  the  second  patent  is  inseparably  involved  in  the 
matter  embraced  in  the  first  patent  and  is  void.  (Citing  jNIiller 

V.  Mfg.  Co.,  151  U.  S.,  198;  66  o.  G.,  845. 


Books  and  Magazines. 

The  firm  of  H.  & W Pataky,  solicitors  of  foreig'n 
patents,  Berlin,  witli  branch  office  in  New  York,  are 
the  authors  of  a telegraphic  code  for  the  use  of  at- 
torneys and  others  in  communicating  in  patent 
matters  between  this  and  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  a book  of  130  pages,  comprising  a list 
or  code  of  words  arranged  alphabetically  with  a 
view  to  easy  reference.  By  its  use  it  is  possible  in 
a few  words  to  communicate  fully  with  any  foreign 
country  regarding  any  feature  of  an  invention  or 
preparation  of  patent  case.  This  work  can  be  had 
by  practicing  patent  attorneys  free  by  addressing 
the  publishers,  628  Temple  Court,  New  York. 


Cast  Steel  (iuns  for  the  (ioveriiment. 

The  ()tis  Steel  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  ha,'  .a  contract 
from  Dr.  R.  J.  (ratling,  of  Hartford,  t onn  , for 
casting  a breech-loading  steel  gun,  wliicli  he  is  to 
furnish  the  United  States  government.  Dr.  Hat-' 
ling's  gun  is  designed  to  replace  those  whicli  have 
so  long  been  manufactured  for  government  uses, 
composed  of  an  inner  tube  over  which  rings  are 
shrunk,  and  to  replace,  also,  the  wire  guns  of 
familiar  pattern.  Dr.  Catling  maintains  that  a 
steel  gun,  made  in  a single  casting  and  bored,  can 
be  made  that  will  stand  all  the  tests  to  which  the 
others  are  subjected,  and  a congressional  appro- 
priation of  $40,01)1)  is  available  for  demonstrating 
the  correctness  of  his  claims.  The  experimental 
gun  will  be  built  at  the  Otis  Steel  Co. 's  plant  in  the 
next  few  months.  It  will  have  an  eight-inch  bore 
and  will  be  23  feet  long.  The  completed  g'un  will 
weigh  when  mounted  about  25  tons.  For  boring 
out  the  casting  a boring  machine  is  nowlieing  built 
by  the  Kilby  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  Considera- 
tion is  also  being  given  by  the  government  to  the 
casting. in  steel  of  morters  for  coa.st  defense,  and  an 
appropriatioi’.  has  been  made  for  experimental  work 
in  this  direction  also.  The  cost  of  the  cast  steel 
guns,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  half  that  of  the 
built-up  guns. 


The  Eophone. 

The  practical  value  of  the  eophone.  an  instru- 
ment aljout  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten, would  apiiear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury’s  call  upon  congress  for  some 
twelve  thou.sand  dollars  in  order  to  place  them  on 
revenue  cutters.  As  is  well  understood  the  eophone 
is  a sound  catching  device,  its  purpose  being  the 
determination  with  all  jjossible  accurac}',  in  a fog 
or  darkness,  of  the  location  of  sound,  both  as  to  di- 
rection and  distance.  It  is  formed  of  two  bell- 
mouthed receivers,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a 
sheet  of  metal  or  other  material,  e.xtending'  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  receiver.  A tube  from  the 
left-hand  sound  receiver  is  placed  at  the  left  ear  of 
the  person  operating  the  eophone,  and  a tube  from 
the  right  hand  receiver  at  the  riglit  ear.  'When  the 
sound  is  heard  with  equal  plainness  in  botli  ears,  the 
instrument  is  pointing'  in  the  direction  of  the  sound; 
when,  however,  the  sound  is  heard  with  greater 
plainness  in  one  ear  than  in  the  other,  tlie  instru- 
ment is  pointing  at  an  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  The  sensitiveness  possessed  bj'  this 
peculiaritj'  of  construction,  even  under  the  most 
strained  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  very  remark- 
able. The  instrument  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
pilot  house,  the  tubes  from  the  receivers  being 
brought  inside  the  house  for  use  bj'  the  pilot. 


Inauguration  of  the  Commercial  Museum. 

The  opening  of  the  Commercial  Museum  at  Phil- 
adelphia was  much  more  than  an  ordinary  event  in 
the  commercial  historj"  of  the  United  States,  sa3’s 
Age  of  Steel.  In  a national  and  international  sense, 
it  had  a broad  and  vital  significance.  Fifteen  na- 
tions were  represented  at  its  inauguration,  and  the 
occasion  was  made  the  more  impressive  bv  the  pres- 
ence and  co-operation  of  the  President  of  the  ITnited 
States.  The  great  work  of  which  this  was  the  for- 
mal introductioii'has  beJn  the  task  of  able  and  far- 
seeing  business  men,  wlio,  ivitliout  stint  of  time  or 
energYg  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  organi- 
zation eft'ected  is  one  of  the  most  complete  its  kind  in 
the  commercial  world  and  the  task  to  ivhich  it  has  set 
itself  is  in  scope  and  purpose  as  broad  and  wise  as 
the  statesmanship  of  business  could  make  it.  It 
embodied  the  idea  of  close  and  natural  commercial 
relationships  with  the  countries  beyond  onr  South- 
ern boundaries,  and  not  onlj'  that,  but  b\'  a com- 
plete exhibit  of  the  leading  products  of  our  own  and 
other  nations,  and  responsible  information  as  to 
prices,  tariffs,  transport  rates  and  routes,  etc.,  to 
give  the  American  manufacturer  information  not 
obtainable  without  considerable  trouble  and  cost 
elsewhere.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a prog-ram 
of  this  kind  involved  considerable  labor,  and  could- 
onH'  be  successfullj'  carried  out  by  tlie  active  co- 
operation of  representative  business  men  in  the 
various  countries  concerned.  That  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  inaugural  ceremonies  at  Phil- 
adelphia full\'  demonstrate. 


Pens  ivill  never  stick  in  a penliolder  recentlv 
patented,  which  consists  of  a round  -wooden  handle 
with  a curved  metal  clamp  to  g-rasp  the  pen  -when  it 
rests  against  the  side  of  the  handle,  the  clamp  being- 
held  b\'  a sliding  ring. 

To  prevent  the  hands  of  cyclers  from  becoming 
burned  while  riding-  in  the  sun  a wire  frame,  cov- 
ered with  a light  fabric  is  attached  to  the  bar  near 
each  handle  to  project  over  the  hands  and  keep  the 
sun  off. 
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Captain  Patrick  O’Parrell. 

Capt.  Patrick  O’F arrell,  one  of  tlie  most  prominent 
patent  and  claim  attorneys  practicing'  before  the 
v^arious  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
in  Washington,  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to 
this  country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enlisting  his  services  for 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  entered  the  service  as 
a private  in  the  hbih  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry 
and  after  three  3'ears  of  active  and  meritorious 
service  he  was  honorablv  mustered  out,  having 
during  that  time,  bj’  his  braverj'  and  gallantrv’, 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  his  companv.  He 
was  wounded  three  times  in  action  and  was  bre- 
veted captain  for  gallant  and  merritorious  services 
in  front  of  Petersburg. 

For  a number  of  3'ears  subsequent^'  he  held  a 
position  in  the  U.  S.  Pension  Gfhce  from  which 
position  he  was  honorabl  v dispossessed  b3'  President 
Cleveland,  for  “ollensiv'e  jiartizanship,”  after 
which  he  began  tlie  jjractice  of  a ])atent  and  claim 
attorney,  having'  graduated  from  the  National  Law 
School  of  Washington.  The  3'ears  he  has  devoted 
to  his  chosen  profession  have  given  him  an  e.xperi- 
ence  enjoyed  bv  few  attorneys  in  the  handling  of 
])atents  and  claims  and  he  now  occupies  one  of  the 
largest  suites  of  offices  in  the  city  at  1425  New  York 
avenue.  He  employs  a large  and  efficient  clerical 
force  to  assist  him  in  his  multifarious  and  onorous 
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duties  and  notwithstanding'  the  fact  that  he  has  one 
of  the  largest  patent  and  claim  businesses  in  the 
United  States  he g'ives  his  skilled  professional  at- 
tention to  all  branches  of  the  business,  and  to  his 
activitv'  and  promptness  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  fact  may  be  attributed  his  success. 

Captain  O'Farrell  practices  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  several  tribunals  of 
justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  procures 
patents  in  all  foreign  countries.  His  experience  has 
been  ample,  his  abilities  have  been  successfully 
tested  and  his  friends  are  legion  both  in  and  out  of 
his  practice.  The  ])apers  filed  b3'  him  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  clients  are  distinguished  for  accuracy, 
mechanical  and  scientific  research  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  case  in  hand. 

The  Captain  has  developed  an  important  and  in- 
fluential connection  as  counsel  for  numerous  large 
manufacturing  concerns  and  prominent  inventors 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  recent^' 
taken  his  son,  Patrick  Henr3'  (J'F arrell  and  O.  Harry 
Fowler  into  copartnership  with  him  in  the  practice 
of  patent  law  under  the  firm  st3'le  of  O’Farrell, 
Fowler  & O’Farrell.  This  has  been  made  necessarv' 
b3'  his  large  and  increasing  patent  practice. 

Recently  the  Captain  purchased  the  pension  claim 
business  of  the  Wedderburn  Company,  comprising 
some  8,000  or  9,000  cases,  and  he  will  endeavor  to 
push  the  neglected  work  of  this  compan3'  to  a sus- 
cessful  termination. 

As  a prominent  Grand  Army  man  and  a member 
of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Captain 
O’Farrell  is  well  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  His  relig'ion  is  of  the  kind  that  finds 


expression  in  his  good  works  and  he  enjoys  the 
society'  of  an  estimable  helpmate  in  Mrs.  O’i'arrell 
and  in  his  charming  daughter.  Miss.  Mary',  who 
with  his  son  make  up  the  members  of  one  of  the 
happiest  family'  circles  in  tliis  city. 

In  the  recent  campaign  that  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  republican  party  Captain  O’Farrell 
took  a leading  part  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  eloquent,  log'ical  and  forciful  speakers  in  the 
field.  His  little  book  “O’FarreU’s  Financial  Dio- 
logue,”  was  considered  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
logical  arg'uments  against  the  “16  to  1’’  free  silver 
heresy  that  ajjjieared  in  tlie  cam])aign.  A former 
resident  of  Connecticut,  Captain  O’Farrell  enjoyed 
the.ccmfidence  and  warm  personal  friendship  of  the 
late  Gov.  Marshall  Jewell,  whose  death  the  Captain 
mourned  as  that  of  a dear  friend. 


The  Progress  of  Invention. 

The  London  l^ost,  in  a long  article  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  w'orld  during  Victoria’s  reign, 

says: 

The  national  progress  during  the  present  reig'n 
i.^  so  vast,  so  stupendous,  and  so  far  reaching  that 
it  stands  alone,  not  only'  in  the  annals  of  Dritain, 
but  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  So  amazing  is  the 
progress  of  invention  since  1837  that  no  civilization 
lias  its  counterpart.  The  advaucement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  Romans 
tended  towards  lu.xurious  rather  than  to  utilitarian 
ends;  but  the  keynote  of  the  Victorian  era  is  the 
saving'  of  human  labor.  The  greatest  discovery 
of  the  age  has  been  that  force,  like  matter,  is  inde- 
structible, and  tluit  force,  althoug'h  its  power  may 
be  intensified  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  man- 
kind, cannot  be  created.  Herein  lies  the  secret  that 
Victorian  scientists  have  learned,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  have,  like  Puck,  “put  a girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  40  minutes.’’ 

Next  to  the  use  of  electricity,  which  revolutionized 
street  and  domestic  lighting  by  superseding  the 
gas  whose  iiroperties  were  only  partially'  understood 
at  the  time  of  the  Oueen’s  Accession,  the  ajiplica- 
tion  of  steam  as  the  motiv'e  power  of  machinery  has 
entirely  altered  the  condition  of  the  working-man, 
and  has  incredibly'  increased  the  manufacturing 
output  of  the  country'.  Dr.  Darwin  in  1789  fore- 
shadowed the  general  uses  to  which  the  newly'  dis- 
covered force  would  be  put. 

'■‘Sgoh  slKill  thy  arm.  unc(>iH|uer*d  steam,  afar 

Dray  tlie  slow  barye  i>r  drivp  the  rapid  car; 

Or  on  witle-waviny  wiiiy'^  expanded  bear 

The  llyiny  chariot  throuyh  tlie  helds  of  air,*' 

he  savs,  in  his  somewhat  pom|)ous  “Botanic  Gar- 
dens,’’ and  although  the  prophecy  of  the  last  two 
lines  has  not  as  yet  been  successfully'  fulfilled,  Mr. 
Hiram  S.  Maxim  is  devoting'  his  energies  in  its  di- 
rection. Progression  was  the  fi''st  object  to  which 
steam  was  seriously  applied,  and  that  being' success- 
fully attained  the  inventor  used  it  as  a means  of 
propulsion.  The  results  were  comparative  at  the 
outset,  but  evolution  has  followed  evolution,  and 
now  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  there  ai e factories  where  tireless  machin- 
ery, possessing''  all  the  skill,  the  nicety,  and  pre- 
cision of  the  human  hand,  with  incomparably' 
greater  speed,  fills  the  markets  of  Britain  and  the 
world  with  an  amount  of  produce  that  60  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  as  imi)ossible  as  the  mag'ic  mar- 
vels of  a fairy  tale.  Nowadays  it  is  an  axiom  in 
the  manufacturing'  world  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  by  hand  that  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
machinery,  and  y'ear  by  year  new  devices  and  in- 
genious inventions  take  the  place  of  human  power. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  mercantile  world  that  the 
yesterday'  of  60  y'ears  ag'o  belongs  to  things  obso- 
lete. While  invention  has  been  busy'  in  tunnelling 
beneath  the  waters  of  rivers,  in  bridg'ing'  over  estu- 
aries and  mountain  passes,  in  building  eng'ines  that 
speed  northwards  and  westwards  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  an  hour,  and  reducing  domestic  labor,  to  a 
minimum,  the  Army  and  Navy'  have  entirely' 
changed  their  character — and  that  by  the  same 
means.  The  sailor  and  soldier  are  no  longer  sim- 
ple sailors  and  soldiers.  They  are  both  highly' 
skilled  and  highly  trained  mechanicians,  electric- 
ians, engineers,  chemists,  and  scientists,  learned  in 
the  supreme  value  of  angles  and  the  modern  man- 
ner of  comiuering'  by  mathematical  calculation. 
War,  either  by  land  or  sea,  has  ceased  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  superior  force:  it  is  a strategic  science,  in 
which  all  the  inventions  of  the  past  60  years  are 
employ'ed.  Dynamite,  nitro-glycerine,  and  gun- 
cotton are  as  important  to  the  Navy'  as  they'  are  to 
the  Army,  and  all  three  are  the  discovery  of  the 
last  six  decades.  From  the  Navy  the  high  old 
wooden  “deckers,’’  clumsily  fitted  with  marine- 
engines,  that  Her  Majesty  .saw  at  her  first  Naval 
Review  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  are 
ironclads  replete  with  every'  mechanical  contriv- 
ance that  the  age  has  produced  for  marine  engin- 
eering or  marine  warfare.  In  the  Army'  the  old 
muzzle  loaders  are  no  more,  breech-loading  rifles 
that  carry'  death  for  many  miles  with  merciless  pre- 
cision being  used  in  their  stead. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  re- 


markable reign  is  the  increase  in  domestic  comfort. 
Invention,  while  it  has  g'iven  a wider  field  for  the 
prosecution  of  luxurious  living,  has  also  made  daily 
existence  easy'  and  simple.  Hydraulic  lifts  save 
the  time  and  strain  of  climbing  the  stairs  of  the 
modern  many-storied  houses:  electric  bells  save  the 
nerve-irritating  jangling  once  so  common:  tele- 
phones relieve  the  pressure  of  correspondence;  in 
all  large  cities  and  towns  a constant  railway  ser- 
vice makes  living  in  fresh  air  and  quietude  the 
easiest  possibility,  and  for  Londoners  the  Under- 
ground Railway' — one  of  the  great  engineering 
feats  of  the  reign —at  once  aids  the  traffic  in  the 
crowded  streets  and  affords  a means  of  rapid  tran- 
sit from  point  to  point  of  the  unwieldy  Metropolis. 
Nor  is  the  business  man  less  fortunate.  By  means 
of  the  telephone  he  can  communicate  by  word  of 
mouth  not  only  with  his  agents  and  clients  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  with  the 
French  capital.  His  ty'i)e  writer  saves  him  and  his 
clerks  hours  of  labor,  whilst  the  submarine  tele- 
graph places  him  in  touch  with  the  money  markets 
of  the  world. 

During  the  whole  60  y'ears  of  Her  Majesty’s 
reig'n  the  in ventive  genius  of  the  nation  has  never 
stood  still,  and  there  is  no  greater  glory'  attaching 
to  the  Crown  than  the  contrast-  in  this  one  respect 
alone  between  1837  and  1897.  The  Queen  has  seen 
many  changes  in  her  long  life,  but  the  change  that 
the  fruits  of  invention  have  worked  on  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  country  must  be  among  the  greatest. 
And  hidden  away'  beneath  tall  chimneys,  in  every 
factory',  in  ev'ery'  village,  and  ev'ery  town  the 
changes  that  man  has  wrought  for  man  merely  by 
mechanical  skill  are  even  more  astonishing  and  in- 
dicative of  the  mechanical  jirogress  through  which 
we  hav'e  jiassed,  and  the  consequent  social  well- 
being and  comfort  we  have  attained. 


Famous  Springs  at  Deer  Park. 

A million  and  a half  g-allons  of  the  purest  water 
on  earth,  is  the  daily'  ont-init  of  the  famous  Boiling 
Springs  in  Garrett  County,  Mary'land.  In  order 
that  nothing  can  contaminate  the  Springs,  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  surrounding  it,  are  fenced  in. 
In  addition,  a wire  building  cov'ers  the  Springs,  so 
that  leaves  cannot  fall  into  the  water.  It  is  from 
these  extraordinary  Springs  that  Deer  Park  Hotel 
receives  its  water  supply,  the  water  being  piped 
direct  to  the  hotel.  The  medical  fraternity  now 
concede  that  in  the  matter  of  health,  the  cjuestion 
of  pure  water  staxids  at  the  head  and  front.  No 
summer  resort  combines  so  many'  healthful  features. 
The  air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  invigorating;  cool 
nights,  with  absolutely  no  mosquitoes;  the  finest 
cuisine,  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements,  makes 
Deer  Park  Hotel  the  ideal  resort. 


A Good  Thing  for  Some  One. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Dowell,  of  the  firm  of  Alexander  & 
Dowell  of  this  city  is  not  only  a patent  attorney'  but 
an  inventor  as  well.  He  has  a patent  now  pending 
on  a siinide  and  inexpensive  device  to  protect  pan- 
taloons from  being  soiled  by  bicycle  riders — an  im- 
provement on  the  clasps  now  in  use  in  that  this  one 
will  not  crease  or  destroy'  the  shape  of  the  panta- 
loon leg'.  It  oug'ht  to  prove  universally  popular 
with  bicycle  riders,  and  as  Mr.  Dowell  is  anixous  to 
g'ive  this  class  the  speedy  benefit  of  his  invention  he 
will  dispose  of  the  whole  or  a part  interest  at  a 
nominal  figure  to  so  someone  who  can  push  the  in- 
troduction and  sale  of  the  device.  It  is  so  simple 
and  so  necessary  its  popularity  ought  to  be  appar- 
ent at  a glance. 


Playing  the  Country  Press  for  “Suckers.” 

The  National  Recorder,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a 
word  making  contest  which  publishers  are  asked  to 
aid  by'  inserting  an  advertisement  and  clubbing 
their  papers  with  the  Recorder  at  a nominal  .sum. 
Prizes  to  the  amount  of  $7,300  are  to  be  g'iven  to  325 
successful  contestants.  The  scheme  if  leg^al,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  all  right  for  the  Recorder, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anything'  in  it  at 
the. publishers’  end  of  the  game.  All  such  adver- 
tising dodges,  to  swell  circulation,  are  somewhat 
stale  and  are  of  doubtful  value  at  best.  The  paper 
not  taken,  paid  for  and  read  for  its  merits,  the  pub- 
lic have  long  since  learned,  is  not  worth  taking  out 
of  of  the  post-office.  — The  Publishers'  Guide. 


A new  automatic  machine  for  putting  stamps  on 
envelopes  consists  of  a revolving  drum,  on  which  a 
long  tape  of  stamps  is  pivoted  and  a felt  pad  or 
sponge  filled  with  water  to  moisten  the  stamps  as 
they  are  drawn  from  the  drum,  the  envelopes  being 
placed  in  a row  in  the  machine  and  sliding  into 
position  one  at  a time  for  the  stamp  to  be  attached 
by  means  of  a pad  which  strikes  it  at  the  proper 
time. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  of  good  standing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and 
whose  experience,  skill,  and  professional  integrity  commends  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers,  promotors  and  others.  All  are  members 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  having  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  honest  and  correct  methods  in  Patent  Law  Procedure  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  legislation  calculated  to  protect  American  inventors  and  dignify  and  elevate 
the  Patent  System. 
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A 


ALEXANDER,  THOMPSON  H.— 

(i(i7  Seventh  st.,  Washington 

ATKINS,  JOSEPH  L -- 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bid'?.  Washin?ton 
BACON,  L.  SEWARD— 

614  F St.,  Washinffton 
BAILEY,  MARCELLUS— 

501  F St.,  Washington 

BALDWIN,  AVM.  D.— 

25  (Irant  I^lace,  Washington 

BARTLETT.  WALLACE  A.— 

cor.  Seventh  and  F sts.,  Washington 

BEALE.  J.  FORBES— 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washin?tOTi 

BENJAMIN,  FREDERICK— 

Warder  Bid'?,  Washin?ton 

BLISS.  H.  H.— 

705  G St.,  Washin?ton 

BROWNE.  ARTHUR  S.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bid'?,  Washin?ton 

BROWNE.  FRANK  L,- 

Pacilic  Bid'?,  Washin^rtcn 
CALVER,  HENRY— 

501  F st.,  Washin?ton 

DODGE,  WM.  C.— 

0th  A G sts.,  Washin?ton 
DOOLITTLE.  WM.  H.- 

Atlantic  Bid’?,  Washin?ton 

DOWELL,  ARTHUR  E.— 

607  Seventh  st  , Washin?ton 
DOWELL.  JULIAN  C.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bid’?,  Washin?ton 
DYER,  FRANK  L — 

Natonal  Union  Bid’?,  Washin?lon 
DYER.  LEONARD  H.— 

National  Union  Bid'?.  Washin?ton 
DYRE.  WM.  E — 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washin?ton 
EDSON,  JOSEPH  R.— 

027  F st.,  Washin?ton 

FRASIER,  ROBT.  T.— 

Natictnal  Union  Bid'?.  Washin?ton 
FISHER.  ROBT.  J.— 

614  F st..  Washin?ton 
FISHER.  SAMUEL  T.— 

Atlatitic  Bid.?,  Washin?ton 
GEORGH,  MAX— 

606  F st..  Wasliin?ton 
GOLDSBOROUGH,  JOHN  K,— 

McGill  Bid'?.  Washin?ton 
GREENE.  WALLACE— 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washin?ton 
HALSTED,  JOHN  J.— 

McGill  Bid'?.  Washin?ton 
HENDERSON,  WM.  G.— 

501  F st..  Washin?to]i 


HOWARD,  GEORGE  H.— 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washin?ton 
JANNUS,  FRANKLAND— 

Atlantic  Bid'?,  Washin?ton 
KEMON,  SOLON  C.— 

Pacific  Bid’?,  Washin?ton 
KNIGHT.  HERVEY  S.— 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washington 
LYONS,  JOSEPH— 

1003  F st.,  Washing^ton 
MARBLE,  EDGAR  M.- 

Wash.  Loan  A Trnst  Bid'?,  Washington 
McGILL,  J.  NOTA— 

Atlantic  Bid’?,  Washington 
McINTIRE,  WM.  C.— 

<d4  F st.,  Washington 

MA’ERS,  WM.  H.— 

1C06  F st.,  Washington 

NEALE,  CHAS,  A.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bid'?-,  Washington 
NORRIS,  JAMES  L.— 

501  F st.,  Washington 

PENN  IE.  JOHN  C.— 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washington 
REDMOND.  WM.  A.— 

McGill  Bid'?,  Washington 
RITTER,  FREDERICK  W.  Jr.— 

McGill  Bhl'g,  Washington 
ROBERTSON,  THOS.  E.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
ROBERTSON,  T.  J.  W.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
ROGERS,  WALTER  F.- 

Atlantic  Bid’?.  Washington 
SEYMOUR,  HENRY  A.— 

013  F st.,  Washington 

SOMES.  FRANK  C.- 

514  F st.  W,ashin?lon 

SPEAR,  ELLIS— 

1003  F st.,  SVashington 

STERLING,  HUGH  M. 

iMcGill  Bid'?,  Washington 
STOCKING.  EDGAR  B.— 

(dl  F st.,  Washington 
STURTEVANT,  CHAS.  L.- - 

Atlantic  Bid'?,  Washington 
WHITAKER.  JESSE  H,- 

t>10  F st.,  W.asliington 
WHITTLESEY,  GEORGE  P — 

Atlantic  Bid'?,  WashingtoTi 
WIGHT,  LLOYD  B.— 

25  Grant  Place,  Washington 
WILKINSON,  ERNEST— 

Atlantic  Bid'?.  Washington 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


— : — 


Necktie  Light.  Dollar  Motor.  $3  Necktie  Light. 

We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Head(iuarters  for  Electric  Novelties. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CHAUTAUQUA. 

This  famous  Chau tau  q ua,  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park.  Mar^’land,  opens  it  session  Augu-^t  4ih 
and  closes  August  24th-  It  is  the  most  superb 
and  sensible  summer  resort  in  America.  Its 
height.  2.800  feet  above  sea  level,  means  a de- 
lightful climate  and  unsurpassed  mountain 
views.  Five  well  appointed  hotels  and  250  cot- 
tages open  their  doors  to  tourists  at  from  55  to 
$12  per  week.  Twenty  departments  of  impor- 
tant school  work  are  in  the  hands  of  special- 
ists. The  best  lecturers,  singers  and  enter- 
tainers in  thecounlry  appear  three  times  daily. 
The  program  is  uneiinalled.  Here  is  a chance 
to  mix  a little  intelleci ual  u plift  with  your  va- 
cation. 

Mountain  Lake  Park  is  located  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  and  as  all 
the  fast  trains  stop  at  the  Park  during  the 
summer,  patrons  have  the  advantage  of  their 
superb  train  service  betwecyi  the  east  and  the 


west- 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  fnmi  all  sta- 
tions east  of  the  Ohio  River  for  all  trains  Au- 
gust 2d  to  23d,  valid  for  return  trip  until  Au- 
gust 31st,  at  one  single  FAKE  for  the  HOUND 

TRIP. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  all  other  in- 
formation, address  agent  B.  & O.  K.  R..  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park,  Md. 


Specifications  and  Drawings 

Of  any  jiatent  sent  to  an,v  acdress  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.  Where  entire  sub-class  list  cov- 
ering any  particular  field  uf  invention  is  de- 
sired, 5 cents  each. 


Powers  of  Attorney. 

Before  any  person  will  be  recognized  as  an 
attorney  his  special  power  of  attorney  in  each 
case  must  be  filed,  and  thereafter  the  corres- 
pondece  will  be  held  with  him  alone. 


[DEPARTMENT  NOTES. 


Under  tliis  heading  will  appear  the  latest  or- 
ders, amendments  to  the  rules  of  practice  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office,  list  of  disbarred  at- 
torneys, and  bulletins  of  instruction  issued 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  the  observance  of 
patent  attorneys  and  information  of  inventors. 


Amenment  to  the  Rules  of  Practice. 

Rule  n of  the  Rules  of  Practice,  approved 
June  18,  18d7,  has  been  amended  lo  read  as 
follows : 

17.  An  applicant  or  an  assignee  of  the  entire 
interest  may  prosecute  liis  own  case:  but  he  is 
advised,  unless  familiar  with  such  matters,  to 
emplo,y  a competent  attorney,  the  value  of 
patents  depends  largel.v  upon  the  skilful  pre- 
paration of  the  specification  and  claims.  The 
office  cannot  aid  in  the  selection  of  an  attor- 
ney. 

A register  of  attornevs  will  be  kept  in  this 
office,  on  which  will  be  entered  the  names  of 
all  persons  entitled  to  represent  applicants  be- 
fore the  patent  office  in  the  presentation  and 
prosecution  of  applications  for  ])atent.  The 
names  of  tlie  following  persons  will,  upon 
tlieir  written  request,  be  entered  upon  tliis 
register: 

{(z)  Any  person  who  at  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  present  rules  of  practice,  June, 
isn7,  was  engaged  i '1  the  active  prosecution  as 
attorney  or  agent  ol  api>Hcatioiis  for  ])atent  be- 
lore  this  office,  or  had  been  so  engaged  at  any 
lime  within  five  .vears  prior  tliereto  and  is  not 
disbarred,  or  is  or  was  during  such  perii.id  a 
member  of  a firm  soengaged  and  notdisbarred 
provided  that  such  person  shall,  if  reipiired, 
furnish  information  as  to  one  or  more  appli- 
cations for  patent  so  prosecuted  by  him. 

Anv  attorney  at  law  who  is  in  good  stand- 
ing in  any  court  of  record  in  tlie  United  vStates 
or  an.v  of  the  states  or  territi  ries  thereof,  and 
shall  furnish  a certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the 
United  Slates,  state,  or  territorial  court,  duly 
aulhenlicated  under  the  seal  uf  the  court,  that 
he  is  an  attorney  in  good  standing. 

(r)  An.v  person  who  has  been  regularly-  rec- 
ognized as  an  attorney  or  agent  to  represent 
claimants  before  tlie  department  of  the  In- 
terior or  an.v  bureau  thereof  and  is  in  good 
standing,  providLsl  that  such  person  sliall  furn- 
ish a statement  of  the  dale  of  his  admission  to 
practice  as  such  attorne.v  or  agent,  and  shall 
turtlier  show,  if  required  ly  the  commissioner, 
that  he  is  possessed  of  the  necessary  (lualifica- 
liuns  to  render  applicants  for  patents  valuable 
service  and  is  otherwise  competent  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  preseiitat-on  and  prose- 
cution of  their  applications  before  the  patent 
office. 

iii)  Any  person  not  an  attorney  at  law  who 
shall  file  a certificate  from  a judge  of  a United 
States,  state,  or  territorial  court  dul.v  autheii- 
licated  under  the  seal  of  tlie  court,  that  such 
jierson  is  of  good  moral  character  and  of  good 
repute  and  possessed  of  Hie  necessary  cjualili- 
catioiis  to  enable  him  to  render  ajiplicants  for 
])atents  valuable  service  and  is  otlierwise  com- 
petent to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  presen- 
tation and  prosecution  of  their  applications 
before  the  patent  office. 

(c)  Any  firm  which  at  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  jiresent  rules  of  practice  was  en- 
gaged in  the  active  prosecution  as  attorneys 
or  agents  of  applications  fur  patents  before  the 
patent  office  or  had  been  so  engaged  at  anv 
time  within  five  3'ears  prior  thereto:  provided 
such  firm  or  anv  member  thereof  is  not  dis- 
barred: provided  the  names  of  the  individuals 
cumpoing  the  firm  are  slated,  and  provided, 
aUo.  that  such  from  shall  if  re<itured.  furnish 
iiiturmalion  as  to  one  or  more  applications 
prosecuted  before  the  patent  office  by  them. 

(/  An.v  firm  not  entitled  to  registration  un- 
der Uie  preceding  sections  who  shall  show  that 
the  individuals  composing  the  firm  are  each 
and  all  recognized  as  patent  attorne.vs  or 
agents  or  are  each  and  all  entitled  to  be  so  rec- 
ognized iiii'ler  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
ru  le. 

The  Commissioner  may  demand  additional 
proof  of  qualifications  and  reserves  the  right 
to  decli lie  to  recognize  any  attorne.v,  agent  or 
other  person  applying  for  registration  under 
t his  rule. 

An.v  person  or  firm  uot  registered  and  not 
entitled  to  be  recognized  under  this  rule  as  an 
attorne.v  or  aj;;enl  to  represent  claimants  gen- 
erall.v  may,  upon  a showing  of  circumstances 
which  render  it  iiecessar.v  or  justifiable,  be 
recognized  by  the  Commissioner  to  prosecute 
as  attorne.v  or  agent  a certain  specified  apidt- 
caiion  or  applications:  but  this  limited  recog- 
niti<*n  shall  not  extend  further  than  the  appli- 
cation or  applications  named. 

After  Januar.v  1,  18'>8,  no  person  not  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  rule  will  be  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  applications  before  the 
Patent  Office. 


Official  Certificates  of  Title. 

The  conimissioiier  orders  that  all  official  cer- 
tificates of  title  sliall  be  based  upon  searches 
in  tlie  digests  of  regular  assignments  and  also 
upon  searches  in  the  recently’  C(,>mpleted  digest 
of  irregular  assignments. 


We  will  allow  agents  a commission  of  20  per 
cent  on  clubs  of  ten  or  more  subscribers  ac 
companied  by  510  cash  and  give  an  extra 
prize  of  $5  to  the  person  who  sends  us  the  larg- 
est number  of  cash  subscribers  in  excess  of 
li»i.  during  the  period  ending  Oct.  1.  18*17. 

B.  & O.  Summer  Books. 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  has  just  is- 
sueil  a ver.v  handsome  book  forsummertravel, 
describing  the  mountain  resorts,  springs  and 
baths  located  on  and  adjacent  to  its  lines:  also 
the  various  watering  places  on  the  Atlantic 


Coast.  Tilt*  routes  for  reaching  them  :i^-.-  -ct 
forth  in  a compreheii-.!  %»•  and  clear  nunn.jr. 
The  book  is  printed  «»m  line  pajjer,  beam  ’ 1 . 

illusti  ated,  and  will  pro'--  of  valuablt-  a--i 
tance  to  ]jarlies  conlem])laling  a "'UmnuT  lour. 

Ctqjies  can  be  had  bv  a pply  i ng  to  variou:-  15. 
A:  O.  agents  or  bv  s,*ndi ng  in  c<*nt'  in  stamp" 
to  c<n’er  jiostage  to  J.  M.  Schrvver.  (.erieral 
Passenger  Agent,  Baltimore.  M(i. 

WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

New  Entrance  to  New  York  City  via  P>.  &0 
Unequaled  Facilities. 

^Whitehall  Terminal,  the  new  etitrance 
New  York  Cit}’.  opein-d  for  business  bv  tin 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  on  Mondav,'  JuP, 
l‘^)lh.  is  the  most  conv.-nient  siatiun  to  anil 
from  all  parts  of  Xew  '^'ork  Citv  and  Brook- 
lyn. This  terminal  is  at  South  Ferrv,  east  of 
Battery,  and  from  it,  under  the  same’  roof,  dl 
rect  con nections  are  made  with  train.s  of  the 
Second,  Third.  Sixtli  and  Ninth  Avenue  Ele- 
vated Roads,  Bruadwat',  Columbus  and  Le.x- 
irigton  Avenue  Cable  'Lines:  East  and  West 
Side  Belt  Lines  of  horse  cars:  South  Ferrv, 
Staten  Island  terrv,  Hamilton  .-Avenue  and 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Brooklvn  Ferrv.  Ask 
for  tickets  to  New  '^'ork  via  B.  a:  O.  and 
inconvenience.  I).  B.  Martin.  Mgr.  Passei:-.  - - 
Traffic,  J.  M.  Schrvver,  (General  Passeti  '-r 
Agent. 


Women  Inventors. 

The  patent  office  has  compiled  a list  uf  women 
iiiveiUc.)rs — published  in  one  original  volume 
including  list  granted  from  1790  to  July  1,  1888 
and  two  appendi.x  volumes.  The  Inventive 
Age  will  forward  the  three  volumes  to  anv 
address  for  51. 

Close  of  Weekly  Issue  of  Patents. 

The  weekly  issue  of  patents  will  close  on 
Thursday,  and  the  patents  of  that  issue  will 
bear  date  as  of  tlie  third  Tuesday  thereafter. 

Foreign  Patents  and  Publications. 

The  patents  (if  printed  and  other  official  pat 
enl  publications  of  the  following  govern nienl", 
may  be  f<mnd  in  the  Scientific  Library  of  the 
Patent  Office; 

Austria-Hungary’,  Barbadoes,  Belgium,  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  Canada,  Levlon,  Denmark,  Fiii- 
Finland,  France.  Oermaiiy,  (ireat  Britain- 
Hungary.  Hawaii.  India.  Italy.  Jamaica.  Japan- 
Leew’ard  Islands,  Luxenburg,  Malta,  Mauri- 
tius. Mexico,  Netherlands.  New  South  Wales- 
New  Zealand.  Noiwvay.  Portugal.  Oueensland. 
Russia,  South  Austrialia,  S])ain,  Straits  Set- 
tiements.  Sweeden.  Switzerland,  Tasmania. 
Trinidad.  Victoria,  West  Australia. 

Payment  of  Patent  Fees. 

Rule  297.  All  payments  of  money  reijuired 
for  Office  fees  must  be  made  in  specie.  Treas- 
ury' notes,  national  bank  notes,  certificates  of 
deposit,  post-office  moiiey’-urders,  or  certified 
checks.  Money-orders  and  cliecks  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  “Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents.’* Payment  may  also  be  made  lo  the 
Treasurer,  or  to  any  ol  the  assistant  treasurers 
of  the  United  Stales,  or  to  any  of  the  deposi- 
taries, iiatiunal-banks.  or  receivers  of  public 
nuniey,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  fur  that  pu iqiose.  who  shall  give  the 
depositor  a^  receii>l  or  certificate  of  deposit 
therefor.  Tliis  receiiil  or  certificate  of  deposit 
shall,  in  case  of  pay  meiit  of  final  fees,  be  de- 
posited in  the  mail  for  transmission  to  the  pat- 
ent office,  within  six  monllis  from  the  allow- 
ance of  the  application.  Money  sent  by  mail 
lo  the  patent  office  will  be  at  the  riskOf  the 
sender.  Letters  conlainiiig  money  should  be 
registered.  In  no  case  should  money  be  sent 
with  models. 

Rule  2*8.  The  weekly  issue  closes  on 
Thursdays,  and  the  patents  of  llial  issue  bear 
date  as  of  the  third  Tuesday  thereafter  If 
the  final  fee  in  any  application  is  not  paid  on 
or  before  Thursday,  the  patent  will  not  go  lo 
issue  until  the  following  week. 


Oaths  of  Applicants  in  Foreign  Countries. 

It  is  hereby’  directed  (by  the  Commissioner' 
that  oaths  accompany’iiig  applications  for  pat- 
ents made  within  the  following-named  foreign 
countries  must  be  taken  before  a minister, 
cliarge  d'affaires,  consul,  or  commercial  agent 
holding  commission  under  the  G 'vernment  of 
the  United  Stales: 

Austria-Hungary,  Argentine  Republic.  Bel- 
gium. Brazil.  Costa  Rica.  Denmark,  llaiti, 
Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sail  Salvador. 
Servia,  Sweeden.  Switzerland. 

Ajqdications  filed  in  the  patent  office  present- 
ing oaths  not  ex-ecuted  in  ciniipliance  with  this 
Older  will  be  irealt  d as  incomplete. 


The  commissioner  directs  that  hereafter  all 
official  certilicates  of  title  shall  be  based  upon 
scarche^^  in  lhedigi*sis  of  regular  assign uieiiis 
and  also  upon  searclu*s  in  the  recently  coni- 
])leted  digest  of  irregular  assignments. 

The  well  known  firm  of  James  Leffel  •.v:  Co. 
Springfield,  (.>hio,  IT.  S.  A.,  liave  issued  a neat 
new  pamphlet  '*D"  replete  with  nu  uierous  ill  us- 
tratioiis  and  descrijitions  of  the  'I'lirottling 
and  Automatic  Engines,  with  jxu'table  and 
stationary  boilers,  which  they  are  building  in 
a variety  of  sizes  and  style-'.  Coi)y  i-'  sent  free 
to  parlies  interested,  on  ap])licalion  to  the 
company. 


The  New  Era  Iron  Works,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
have  issued  a neat  catalogue  describing  the 
New  Era  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  which  they 
build  in  sizes  from  eight  lo  t>0  horse  power. 
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Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 

cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Ever3’  new  subscriber  sending-  $1.00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
3'ear  and  to  five  lines  three  times  fkp:e.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  reg-ular  rates. 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  car  coupler,  ver.v  cheap, 
* ca^.v  terms  for  casli:  or  part  cam'll  and  part 
trade — real  estate  preferred.  I have  not  the  nec- 
essar\'  funds  to  imsh  this  invention.  Address 
Win.  J.  i^onto,  HilNboro,  N.  Dakota.  8-10 


pOR  SALE,  OR  ON  ROYALTY.—!  kiteiit  No. 
^584,150,  combined  potato  cutter  and  plantej; 
works  to  perfection,  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold  clieaper  than  an.v  device  of  the  kind  ^vet 
invented.  Address  W.  11.  Goddard.  l‘ritnev, 
S.  Dakota.  8-io 


pOR  SALE. — Tile  entire  interest  in  a valu- 
able  patent  for  drill,  especiall\'  adapted 
for  blasti ng-.  Have  not  the  neci*s.s.Li\v  moiie.v 
to  place  on  market,  therefore  desire  to  sell. 
Addre'^s  C.  .A.  Dentrup.  "no  2nd  ave..  Clinton. 
Iowa.  8 10 


pOR  SALE, — Dest  bundle  tie  ever  invented. 

Idle  handiest  and  best  fastener  f>ut.  Can 
use  twine  of  any  kind  or  size.  Une.xcelled  as  a 
corn  lie.  Entire  U.  S.  Patent,  for  sale  or  will 
pul  on  royalt.v.  Eor  full  iiarticiilars  address. 
Win.  O.  tiirlon.  S.-reno,  Penn.  8-10 


pOR  SALE.—  balenl  No.  582,23.^;  the  simplest 
device,  wliicli  abs«)lutely  jn'eveiits  the  re- 
filling-t>f  bottles.  Iin  novel  cousirui’lioii  an 
ad  verl  isemeiit  in  itself.  Described  in  June 
issue ‘>1  In VENTivi:  A(, E.  Addre-,->  Sullie  A. 
Saeg-er,  1 20  Hamilton  street.  Allentown,  Pa. 

8 10 


pOR  SALE. — Whole  rig-ht  in  ])enilin,g  U.  S. 

patent  on  novel  and  useful  ’^liingle-nail- 
ing>-  machine;  vers-  simjile  and  cheap  to  manu- 
facture; splendid  opportunits'  for  capitalist  or 
manufacturer.  Address  C.  J.  Lonning-.  Paul- 
lina,  Iowa.  8 lo 


pATENT  FOR  SALE. — A valuable  ]»atent  on 
* "(Tame  A])paraluv."  mechanical  poker- 
dice  box  No  584.210.  juvt  is'-ued ; can  be  boug-ht 
for  a reasonable  price.  Or  mav  be  manufac- 
tured on  royalty.  For  particulars  address,  R. 
F.di-Grain,  No.  (o"  Peiina,.  Ave.,  S.  K.  W.i-^h- 
iug-lon,  I).  C.  7 


pOR  SALE. — I will  •'.ell  a two-thirds  interest 

* in  a practical  ]>atenl — apple  corer  and 

(juarterer — an  excellent  device.  Will  send 
model  to  partc'  wlio  means  business.  Here's  a 
g-ood  opportunity.  Adress:  S.  Lewis, 527  Rich- 
mond St.,  London,  Canada.  (>-8 

pOR  SALE.— Patent  No.  520.238.  non-refillable 

* bottle;  illustrated  and  described  in  Janu- 

ar.v  issue  of  Inventive  Age.  Simple  and 
chea])  in  construction  and  perfect  in  operation. 
Brewers  and  others  should  send  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Ta.vlor,  Houston.  Te.xas,  for  full  information 
and  description.  5-7 

pOR  SALE— f)r  on  Ko\'altv.  Patent  579.475 

* Impn^vement  in  Wagon  Brakes.  Verv 
sini])]e,  useful  and  i)ractical  deviciN  Can  be 
applied  to  wag-oiis  now  in  use.  For  particu- 
lars, Address.  I.  K.  Dotson,  Dayton.  Ohio  (i-8 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading-  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  t(;  the  line. 
Parties  desiring-  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting-  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising-  medium. 


\\/ANTED. 

* » mi  cci 


-Parly  to  buy,  or  to  soil  on  com- 
mission. automatic  sash  lock  patent; 
simple,  strong-  and  durable;  practicals-  burg-- 
lar  proof.  Fully  endorsed  b,v  arcliitects. 
builders  and  hardware  men.  For  terms  etc  . 
address  S.  S.  Nutting.  Elgin,  111.  s-in 


pORI'UNE  IN  A HOLE. -The  manufacturer 
* who  secures  control  of  my  inijiroved  broom 
will  soon  control  the  euli  re  broom  trade.  Those 
who  are  interested  and  who  have  some  cash 
can  learn  the  meaning  of  above  heading  bv 
addressing  N.  Lloyd.  Patentee,  Greenbrier, 
Missouri.  8-10 


"V^ANTED. — Tool  users  to  know  the  merits 
and  uses  of  Living-sion's  "Combination 
OiUw  and  Tool  (ireaser”  $1.00  lyv  mail.  Rig-ht 
for  sale  or  ro^valt.v.  ddress.  E.  Liviiig-ston, 
831  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans,  La.  7-9 


\\/’ANTED. —FAITHFUL  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
TO  travel  for  responsible  established 
house  in  the  district.  Salar.v  $780  and  expen- 
ses. Position  permanent.  Reference.  En- 
closed self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  The 
National  Star  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicag-o. 


BUY  small  patented  novelties  of  aipv 
kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  cCc.  Anvthing  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Dixiana  Blof)d  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  slreng-thing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirt.v-five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  3*011  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  b3*  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Sheffield.  Ala.  12-97 


We  furnish  Inventors 
with  fine  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 


Our  building,  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  8th  6^  H sts. 


J.  SCIIULTZBACH, 

Mechanician  and  Modei  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  and  Meteorological  Instruments 
and  light  machiiier3'  of  ever3’  description  made 
to  order. 

713  6th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 

E.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO., 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Examinations  without  charge. 

Inventor's  Guides  free. 


ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES 
[Main  Line  B.  A O.  K.  R.] 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 


For  rates,  rooms  and  other  informaiion  appl  v 
to  D.  C.  JONES.  Manag-er,  B.  it  O , Central 
Building.  Baltimore.  Md.,  up  to  June  lOili; 
after  that  date,  Deer  Park,  Md. 


Special  Offers  to  New  and  Old  Subscribers. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3’ear  and  Edison's  Famous  Dollar  Motor, 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia — re- 
print of  former  $0  50  ed  ition  ; 800  pp.;  clotli  binding.  - - 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3'ear  and  Stilson  Hutchins'  work — "The 
Naliinial  Capital" — ver3'  interesting;  300  pp.;  2(X)  illustrations,  - 
THE  INVENTIVE  A(JE  one  3'ear  and  a list  of  50  firms  who  manufacture 
and  sell  patented  articles,  - _ - _ . 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3’ear  and  three  copies  of  aiyv  patent  e^ired 

or  one  copy  of  an3’  th ree  patents,  _ _ _ _ S^.L.OO 

THE  INVENTIVE  A(iP^  one  3'ear  and  a five  line  (35  words)  advertise- 
ment in  our  "Patents  For  Sale,'’  or  "Want"  column,  three  tint 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  “The  Mechanic’s  Complete  Li- 
brar3-"  the  best  work  published  for  mechanics  and  inventors;  6 pp., 

THE  INVENVIVE  A(rE  one  3'ear  and  "Edison's  C3’clopedia  of  Useful 

Infornuition ;"  520  pages;  cloth,  _____  #1.15 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

ISTHEONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusive^*  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car  Eij  uipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superi  ntendent  of  Car  De- 
partment, Foreman,  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especiall3*  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
3’ear.  Sample  Cop3’  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Buildinj;,  NEW  YORK. 


We  can  also  furnish  anv  mag-azine  published  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  regular  sub 
scri])tion  price,  in  connection  with  the  Age.  Premium  offers  are  g-ood  for  renewals  as  well  as 
new  subscribers.  Address, 

TPTK  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

Wasliiiigtoii,  1).  C. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

45S-400  Penn.  Avenne,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing  the  Official  Gazette,  weekU’  issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
lithographic work  required  b3’  the  U nited  States  Patent  Office,  having-  again  been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  ma3’ 
be  desired  b3’  Att()rne3’s  ; including  drawings  that  ma3’ be  needed  to  accompany  applications 
for  patents  in  foreig-n  countries. 

(Jur  extensive  e.xperience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throughout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  ever3’  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  by  all  foreign  patent 
granting-  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  atuU  nk  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  also  oreoared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawing-s,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Li  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 

for  reference.  Telephone  1553. 


liEPElEiE  lOD-SPLIT  PULLEIS 

With  Patent  Standardized  Bushing  System. 


A Complete  Line  of  New  Power  Transmission 
Appliances  for  the  Trade. 


BRANCH  ( 
HOUSES.) 


CHICAGO:  166  S.  Clinton  St. 

BOSTON:  137-139  Purchase  St. 

NEW  YORK.  43-45  Dey  St 


Write  for  Catalogue  B4. 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co., 

MISHAWAKA.  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


h Great  Novelty 


KLBCT^RIC  LIOHT 

FOR  THE  XECKTIE. 


$1.50. 


Complete  with  Powerful  Pocket  Batter3’  anc 
all  accessories,  postjiaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beaut3'. 

Batter3’  3 1-2  b3'  3-4  b3’  1 3-4  inches. 

This  eleg-ant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  aac 
satisfact()r3*,  and  every  part  is  g-iiaranteed, 

Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelr3’  tha 
is  emblematical,  or  an3’bod3’  who  apapreciates 
real  novelty,  can,  b3’  ordering-  now,  secure 
complete  outfit  for  $i.50.  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 
AVashington,  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 
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Type  Foundry. 
Printing  Presses, 
Printing  Inks. 


Machinests  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Special  Machin- 
ery. 


W.  C.  NEWTON  & CO., 

Electrotypers 

Engravers. 

HaiHone  and  Line  Engraving. 

Wood  Engraving.  Electrotype  Duplicates  at 

Low  Rates. 

We  make  a specialty  of  fine*engTaving’s  from  Patent  Office 
Drawings  and  Photographs  of  Machiner.v. 

622-624  D st.  and  629  Louisiana  Ave.  N W. 

WA.^HI]VGTO]V,  13.  e. 


Manufacturers  Roller  Composition.  Printers’  Mimeograph  and  Duplicating  Rollers. 

AUSTRALIA. 

• 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  forming  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz..  Victoria,  Xew  South  Wales.  South  Australia. 
Western  Australia,  Queensland.  Xew  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

George  G.  Turri.  Registered  Patent  Agent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a Leader  iti  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others:  effectivel.v  before  Australian  capitalists 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highly  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purely  commission  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instiuctions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required, and  enclose  one  cop.v  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI.  Sun 
Building,  Queen  and  Bourke  Streets.  Melbourne.  Australia.  Cost,  from  S50  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having  patent  attorneys  are  requested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor's  best  interests. 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  COMPANY. 

White,  Manilla  and  Straw  Wrapping  Paper,  Flour  Sacks,  Paper  Bags, 
Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Board,  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writinl  and 
Printing  Papers  and  Envelopes 

Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  1009  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Diplomas, 


BilUHeads, 


Bonds, 


Letter= 

Heads, 


Checks, 


Cards, 


Drafts, 


Notes, 


Certificates 
of  Stock,  &c. 


Andrew  B.  Graham 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

• All  kinds  of  Commercial  and  • 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  • 

• Guaranteed  . . . . • 


Photo=Lithographing. 


Telephone  1031. 


OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DIVISIONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WM.  SMALL, 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

McGILL  BLD’G,  908  G St. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Practices  before  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columhia,  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  and  all  the  De- 
partments. 


Caveats, 

Labels 


ADDISON  G.  DuBOIS, 

E\|iei'l  IViiqiiii  iiiiil  I'iitciit  Allomey, 


800  H St  . N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


yyn.  c.  dashill. 

Mechanical 
* Expert. 

Patent  Office  Drawings  a S^yeciall.v. 
Original  and  Artistic  Designing  in 
all  Kinds  of  Work.  Prices  in  Cnn- 
ftvrinily  with  Grade  of  Work.  Esti- 
mates furnislieo. 

927  F St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In ventors  siiDuld  corre>pond  with  me  before 
their  official  dra\vinL’'s  are  niT’de. 


18  years 
experience 


PATENTS. 

Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Ch.arge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free* 

GLASCOCK  & CO. 

606  F St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  0. 


Copyrights. 

We  give  special  attention  to  cases  rejected  in  oihet 
hands,  also  to  iuterferences,  appexls,  reUsues.  t- 
marks,  the  preparation  of  opinion  as  to  infrinctLi- 
scope  and  validity  of  patents,  and  the  prosecution  ind 
defense  of  suits  for  infringement.  Our  hook  of  instru.- 
tions.  terms,  references,  etc.,  sent  free. 

927  F St.,  - - Washington,  D.  C. 

Geo.W.BORGESSSCO.. 


Attorneys 


Prompt  Personal  Attention  Given  to  Business 
Entrnsted  to  Us, 


Office.  RaUlon  Bld'g.  ulJJ  F Si  , X.  W,.  Room  3. 
First  Floor.  W:i-,liingion.  i).  C. 


Wp-  FLETCHERS  EVANS, 


L-L 


Se 

Pa 

No 
( liargvs 
Alule  Until 
Patent  i-^ 


■^^  ^ite  for 


Washington,  D.  C. 

14111  >1. 

onicsiic  and  Fareiiin 
Patents  Sold 

On  Commission, 

S ► 


£LLiS  SPEAR, 


(Late  Commissioner  of  Patents.) 

Solicitor  of  Patents, 

and 

Counsellor  in  Patent  Causes, 


PATENTS. 


For  fifteen  years  I have  devoted  my 
time  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
and  orosecution  of  applications  for 
PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPYRIGHTS,  to  the  ma^iagement 
of  interferences,  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validitt’  of 
patents,  to  making  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  ail 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Highest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  lor  hand-book 
on  patents. 

liHESA  G.  DuliOIS, 

1 0()f>  I'*''  St*^  cl  sll  i !)•  0 Inventive  Age  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Special  attention  given  to  interfer- 
ences and  examinations  as  to  the 
scope  and  validity  of  patents.  Ap- 
plications for  patents  prepared  and 
prosecuted  in  the  Patent  Office. 


DON’T  BE 

ABUTTONPRESSER 


for  he  is  a pooi  specimen  of  humanity 
who  is  contented  to  press  the  button-, 
let  others  do  the  rest,  and  then  claim 
the  re'^ults  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
=iuccessful  photographer  you  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

60  and  62  East  11  th  St,,  Xew  York  City. 
Send  35  cents  for  a samjile  number,  con- 
taining a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50  to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers of  the  world. 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON.  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

7^0?'  /y  years  of  Cornell. 

.-I  IP'  I) 


iM's  of  I , S,  il 


B.  LAKIN  & CO.. 


JM  IK-Ii  ill  i-^t ' 


Model  Makers, 

Draftsmen,  and  Designer-^  an.l  Builders  of 
Special  Machinery.  Inventor*'*  Ideas  Devel- 
oped. 656  (t  Si  . . W.,  Washington.  D.  C, 

QhArthan/l  by  .mail.  free  course. 

OiiUi  LUCIUU  Kerst's  Coni'l  School. Corn  i ng.  XY 


OUllllU.  l ' 111  I I k'.  lUlU  1VU1”1I  1 tllCIltS, 
Consulting  Engineers. 

1 •*  9 Beekmaii  St..  Xew  York. 


GEO.  M.  5LYE, 

(ieiioral  rollector  of  Mh  ami  riaiiiis. 

Inventive  Age  BFdg.  sth  and  H Sts., 
W.\SniNGTON.  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished. 

TELEPHONE  1516. 


‘Bubier's  Popular  Electrician, 


Is  the  name  of  a monthly  pnblicaliim  wliich 
contains  a vast  amoii  n t of  x .a  1 liable  in  formal  in n 
on  all  electrical  subjecis.  Its  department  of 
■‘Questions  and  Answers**  will  be  appreciaietl 
.by  ^indents  and  amateur*^  desiring  iiiformaiion 
or  instruct  ion  on  any  ])roblem  that  may  arise. 
The  Inventive  Age  has  made  special  arraiigo 
nient-s  whereby  we  can  .-siipplx  that  popular 
dollar  journal  and  The  Inventive  Age — both 
publications  one  year — for  51.5,'. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AGE 


T.  H.  ALEXA^TDEK.  ARTHTR  E.  POWKM. 

(Established  1857.) 


Alexander  & Dowell, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS. 


Solicitors  of 
Patents. 


Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Experts. 


Practice  in  all  U.  S.  Courts. 

Office:  iSIarble  ()07  SeTonUi  St.. 

\VASflIN<;TON,  I).  ( 


fpIfUTsi 

't* 

It  DESIGNS,  TRADE=nARKS.  !*I 

Send  us  a model  or  roucrh  ])encil 
SKETCH  of  your  inveiilioii  and  we  JJJ 
win  EXAIMINE  and  report  as  !•)  il.s  ^ 
patentability.  Inventor's  (iuide  or  JjJ 
How  to  (iet  a Pat(*nl,  sent  free.  '' 

..  „ ; 


W.  H.  Doolittle  & Son, 

Attorneys  at  Law  | 

V(/  and  'U 

Solicitors  of  Patents. 

1 From  1873  to  1876  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  as 
assistant  examiner  of  interferences  and 
law  clerk;  from  1876  to  1880  assistant  and 
actitio-  commissioner  of  patents.  Since  in 
active  practice  before  the  patent  office  and 
U.  S.  courts.  Member  of  bar  of  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court.) 

XN'ii  s-ili  i n Ji  t oil  • 1>.  C\ 

Pittsburjr  office:  Bakewell  KUPfr. 


F.T.  F.  JOHNSON, 


JOHNSONS  JOHNSON, 

Attorneys  at  Law, 

a iKl 

Solicitors  of  Patents. 
Trade-Marks  and  Desitins. 


Thirty 

Wars 

Experience 


i 

T 


Attorney  at  Law. 

and 

Solicitor  of  Patents, 
Trade-Marks  and  Designs. 


: O'Farrell,  Fowler  & O’Farrell 


JIJ  l.awyers  ;iii(I  Solicitnrs  dl' .Viiicr-  i|> 
lean  and  iMirein''  I^alcnts,  '** 

t 1425  N.  Y.  AYE.,  V/ASHINGTON,  D,  C.  X 


Associate  Work 
a Specialty. 


<0 


03: 


55t..  N.  W.,  W t issl  1 i iijjit o 11,  1).  C 


PATENTS. 


\ti  (4/  \ii  \ii «(/  v(/  >4/  >4/  >4< 


L.  DEAN  A:  SON, 


)4/i4/)4o4/i4/i4/i4>)4/ 


Pensions! 


SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS  AND 
COUNSELORS  IN  PATENT  CASES, 


J 


McCiill  IHd’u,  \\  .tsliiiiLloii.  I).  C. 


(L.  niCAKE,  late  l*KIN<’5PAP  EX  .\ I N KH 
IP  S.  Patent  (.iffice.) 

WILLIAM  W DEANE.  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  E.xjiert. 

,j()  Vefii'is  1C  X i‘>erieiico. 

All  ixitenl  bu^ine-vs  promptly  alleiidod  t<i  at 
fair  rato-^.  f>ur  facilitif'^  ar»*  tin*  bt*si. 

J.R.XOTTIXLllAM 

Formerly  P.  S.  Patent  ( >ffice  , 

of 

American 

and 

Foreign  Patents. 

Trade=Marks  and  Designs. 

No.  637  E St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Chas,  cl.  Donnelly  & Co., 

One  of  the  (ddest  firms  practicinir  before  the 
De])a  rtmenis. 

P'ifleen  Ve<>ris  ID: 


ConsciiMi  t ions,  fait  lif  ul  and 
le'i'ilimale  business  methotls. 


C. ireful  atiiMition  also  «riveii  to 
jieiisitin  mat t»*rs.  Correspond- 
eiic**  ''■»>]  ici  I eii . 

( l5o.\  2.  - 504  E.  St..  N.  XV.,  Wash  IN' Cr  I ON,  D.C 


P R.  s.  A A.  H.  laci:y,  P 

iA.  cl’  Attorneys  "ff-  yA 

T'si-  *Tr' 

■sj  Law.  4i-  I 

Patent  Matters  a Specialty,  g 

N 
T 
S 


637  F St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


L.S.  BACON, 

Attorney  and  Solicitor  in 
Patent  & Trade-Mark  Cases. 

Patents  for  Inventions. 

/(f/  Patents  for  Designs. 

Trade-Mark  Registrations. 

Practices  before  the  U.  S.  courts. 
614  F St.,  WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 
References  submitted. 


NO  FEE,  NO  WORK ! 
NO  PAY,  NO  PATENT! 


Pa 


P rofessioiial 
Services  in 


Te 


rocu  rniir 


at 
Usual 
Fees. 

Seiffi  for  I’articulars 


Ny 


0TISD.SWETT5C0., 

52n7th-st  . Wa.sli  i lie  ton , D.C 


N 

T 


D.irotul  consideration  L''iven 
all  casi‘s.  Piactice 
before  all  the  court''. 


(oil 


spond<*n<’<*  Soli<  it**d. 


629 F St, N.W.,  WASHINGTON, D.C. 


soLicrroK  (»F 


American  and  Foreip  Patents, 

< •pinioti''  furiiislied  .is  to  the  scope 
and  validity  ol  patents.  t'areful 
attention  given  to  e.xaininations  as 
to  ])atentabi  11  ty . Correspondence 
invited. 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 

‘»2o  F Street, 

\\  As^i  1 1 x-^r<  >iV,  ly.  < \ 


Prompt  and  Efficient  Ser- 
vice. Fifteen  Years  Ex- 
perience. Reliable  opin- 
ions rendered  and  thor- 
ougfi  searcfies  made.  Old 
clients  are  my  references. 

C.  13  TT  I.T, 

^Varck-r  BUI';.''.  Wasliin^ri,,,!.  I).  C. 

NO  PRIZES!  NO  HUMBUfi ! 
Mason,  Fenwick  X Lat\  rcnce. 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  Experts, 

i iijit  on,  I>-C'. 

Established  1861. 

Riii-'EKEXCES;  Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman.  DD. 
LL.D-,  Pres.  Columbian  Uni versity.  AVashing- 
ton,  D C ; Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  R.  J.  Rey- 
nolds Tobacco  Co..  Buffalo  Scale  Co.  and  manv 
others.  We  are  .sending  onr  liandsoniely  en- 
graved 3()ih  anniversary  work  on  patents  ekee 
TO  inve:ntoks. 


PRIZES 


MEDALS  OF  GENIUS! 

NO  PATENT,  NO  PAY! 

These  are  not 

OUR  INDUCEMENTS. 

What  we  offer  is 

HONEST,  SKILLFUL, 
CONSCIENTIOUS  SERVICE. 

BEVANS  & GILLIS,  was^k.LTt n c. 

pREDERICK  BENJAniN, 

Attorney  in 
Patent  Causes. 

mmi.  Taking  Testimony  for  Associate 
Room  1,  Wa  rder  BUPg,  Washi  ngton.  D.C. 


Patents 


HUBERT  E.  PECK, 

Patent  Attorney. 

It29  F Street,  Wasli- 
iiig-toii,  I)  C High 
class  services  in  all  matters  relating  to  patent 
prolecliun. 


»4)s 
U) 

\ii  Large 

l4i 

P'l 

I (I 

>4/ 

>4( 

U/  l)0(li\  'P 

>4/ 

16  Mailed 
FREE 
to  any  ff' 
X address.  ^ 


Contains  100  Illustrations  of 

MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS. 

vSuid;, (.rests  \’a  I liable  Ideas. 

Book  mailed 

free:  Address 

to  aiiY  one. 

O’MERA  & CO., 

Opp  U.  S.  I^atent  Office.  Wa.siiinc;ton,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  - 

and  PATENT  CAUSES 
JOSEPH  LEICESTER  ATKINS, 

Loan  and  Trust  Bld'g. 

9th  ltd  F Sts.  N.  W. , Washington , D.  C. 


T.J.W.  RobeptsoD, 

SOLICITOR  OF 

^ pATENTS, 

And  Mechanical  Expert. 

Over  40  years  experience  in  pat- 
ent matters  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  patent  law  and 
practice  insures  success  in  everyr- 
case  where  it  is  possible.  The 
best  service  for  iiu  derate  fees. 

(.'5  Seventh  St.  N.  XV..  WASHINGTON,  P.  C 

John  J.  Hal.stet),  Pennington  Halsted, 
Late  of  Crosby,  Hal-  Vanderbilt  BkUg, 
sled  Sc  Gould,  and  132  Nassau  St  . 

formerly  Principal  Ex-  New  York  Cit,v 

aminer  U.  S.  Patent 
Gffice.  Member  of  Old  and 
of  the  New  Pat.  Law  Ass'n 

John  J.  Halsted  & Son, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors 
ai  Law  and  Sidicitors  of 
LX  S.  and  Foreign  Patents. 

Opinions  as  to  validity'  of  jFatents.  Design 
patents,  labels,  copyrights,  caveats,  trade- 
marks. Established  in  1807.  Represents  firms 
ainl  manufacturing  establishments  as  resident 
attorney.  McGill  Bld'g.  Washington.  D.  C. 

^HAS.  L.  STURTEVANT, 

Attorney  at  Laut. 


X 

T 


United  States  and  Foreign 
Patents,  Trade-Marks  and 
Copyriglits.  Searciies,  In- 
vestigations and  Litigation. 


Patent  and  Corporation 
Law  Excinsivelv. 


AV  ASIIINGTON,  1>.  C 


INVENTIONS 

DESIGNS  & TRADE-MARKS 


Properly  and 
Fully  Protected 
In  All  Countries. 


Reliable  Service 
at 

Moderate  Rates. 


33  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Kcliable  advice  free.  No  trickery.  Write  to 

C3IAYS.  .J.  CifXXJII, 

G15  F St  N W.  W.'islii  iTtitoia,  19.  C 

PATENTS! 


KNIGHT  BROS., 

Lawyers, 

Solicitors,  and 

Experts. 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  all  the  Courts. 
9(.)8-')l4  G St.,  N.  W.  McGill  Building 

Iii  11  jiT  <>  II  • I>-  CL 

HOBEKT  .-VITON.  C.  H.  WOOD 

.viiorv  4V  wc>c>i>. 


'''EI 


Will  attend  to  any  business  relating  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  etc.,  before  tlie  patent  office  or  the 
U.  S.  courts.  Washington  office  f 07 G.  St.;  Bal- 
timore office  Erjui table  Building. 

r’WTKIN'X'!-?. 

TOUGH  CASES 

A SPECIALTY. 

JOS.  W.  BUELL.  Inventive  Age  Bld’g,  AVash- 
ington,  D.  C. 


Eighth  Year.  » 

No.  9.  \ 

THE  NATIONAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE. 

A Successful  School.— A Review  of  Their  Business 
Methods  and  Plan  of  Teaching.— With 
Interior  Views. 

A discription  of  tVasliington’s  correspondence  col- 
lege, the  National  Correspondence  Institute,  located 
on  Seventh  street  in  the  Second  National  Bank 
building,  opposite  the  Post  Office  Department  is  of 
undoubted  interest.  This  institution  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and,  as 
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graduated  with  the  degree  of  L.  L.  M.  Prior  to 
his  entrance  into  the  public  service  he  had  been  for 
a number  of  years  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
different  literary,  business  and  normal  schools  and 
institutions.  His  experience  in  tlie  Interior  depart- 
ment, where  the  enormous  mass  of  detail  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  handled  with  ease,  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy, has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  him  in 
organizing  his  present  business  into  the  admirable 
shape  in  which  our  reporter  found  it. 

Mr.  McKinley  accompanied  cnir  reporter  through 
the  different  offices  of  the  Institute  and  explained 


' Single  Copies  lo  Cents, 
i $i  Per  Year. 

assorted  for  the  students  in  the  different  classes. 
This  matter  is  taken  from  the  stock  room  to  the 
mailing-  room  on  the  same  floor,  where  it  is  envel- 
oped, directed,  stamped  and  put  in  the  mail  bao-s. 

On  another  floor,  in  two  long,  wide  rooms,  extend- 
ing back  the  entire  depth  of  the  building-,  and  occu- 
pying the  whole  space,  over  fift3"  clerks  and  t^-pe- 
writers  were  eng-aged  in  the  work  of  correspond- 
ence. From  the  time  the  fall  season  opens  until 
June,  this  number  of  employes  will  be  double 
what  it  is  now.  On  this  floor  the  mails  are  received, 
letters  opened  and  distributed  to  the  proper  sec- 


it  claims  to  have  originated  something,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Inventive  Age  to  inquire  into  it. 
A representative  of  the  Age  called  at  the  Institute 
and  found  so  much  matter  of  interest,  that  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  is  published  somewhat  at 
length  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  reporter  found  the  manager.  Mr.  McKinle\-, 
in  hisoflice,  and  was  received  b_v  him  cordialU-  and 
offered  everj’  facility  for  collecting  full  and  accur- 
ate information.  Mr.  McKinley  is  originally  an 
Ohio  man  and  was  appointed  to  a oosition  in  the 
Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
influence  of  President  McKinley,  when  a member  of 
Congress.  He  was  detailed  from  this  place 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  While  in  the 
servflce  he  read  law  at  the  National  Universitj'  and 


everything.  What  would  most  naturally  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  every-  visitor  at  first  sight 
was  the  large  rooms,  with  high  ceilings,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  handsomely-  furnished  with  capa- 
cious desks  and  tables  and  revolving  chairs,  con- 
nected by  a complete  system  of  interior  telephones, 
having  general  telephone  exchange  and  pro- 
vided with  electric  bells  and  fans,  and  heated  in 
the  winter  b_v  steam. 

The  reception  room  adjoins  the  business  office, 
where  the  accounts,  book-keeping  and  financial 
matters  of  the  concern  are  looked  after.  On  the 
same  floor  is  the  stock  room,  with,  great  piles  of 
stationery,  reams  of  printed  blanks  and  forms,  and 
copying  machines.  It  is  here  that  the  instructions 
prepared  by-  the  professors  and  put  into  type  writ- 
ten letters  in  another  department  are  copied  and 


tions.  All  letters  relating-  to  business  proper  are 
sent  to  the  business  office:  all  questions  from  stud- 
ents relating-  to  the  respective  studies  are  sent  to 
one  section  to  be  answered:  all  finished  work  sent  in 
by-  students  is  sent  to  another  section  to  be  cor- 
rected. graded  and  returned  with  the  necessary- 
explanations.  It  is  here.  too.  that  catalog  ue-,  an- 
nouncements. notices,  and  circulars  are  prepared 
and  correspondence  carried  on  with  priispective 
students.  The  views  here  given  were  taken  when 
the  emplc>yees  were  all  out  for  lunch,  and  gives  a 
view — not  a very-  g-ood  one — of  the  rooms  as  they  ap- 
peared at  that  time,  and  not  fixed  up  for  effect. 

The  system  of  index  cards,  to  which  Mr.  McKin- 
ley called  the  attention  of  our  reporter,  is  the  key 
to  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  all  corres- 
( Continued  on  page  /j6.) 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


Estat>lislied  1889. 


INVENTIVE  AGE  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Alex.  S.  Capehart.  Marshall  H.  Jewell. 


The  Inventive  Age  is  sent,  postafie  prepaid,  to  anr"  address 
111  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  for  $1  a year;  to  any 
other  country,  postage  prepaid,  Sl.SO. 

Correspondence  witli  inventors,  mechanics,  manufacturers, 
scientists  and'others  is  invited.  The  columns  of  this  journal  are 
open  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  g-eneral  in- 
terest to  its  readers. 

Technical  matter  is  particularly  desired.  We  want  practical 
information  from  practical  men. 

The  Inventine  Age  is  thoroufflily  independent. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Special  facil- 
ties  for  furnishing-  cuts  of  any  patented  device  together  with 
descriptive  article,  business  specials  15 cents  a line  each  inser- 
tion. 7 words  to  the  line.  No  advertisements  less  than  25  cent. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Inventive  Age,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  

Enh'red  at  the  Poxt-offire  m Washington  as  seeond-t  lass  matter. 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C.,  SEPTEMBER,  1897. 

iSI.ANY  articles  of  interest  have  been  crowded  out 
of  this  issue  of  the  Inventive  Auk,  but  will  be  in 
the  October  number  which  follows  in  a few  days. 

The  September  number  of  the  Inwentivk  Ahe; 
has  been  delayed  in  issue  waiting-  for  the  Commis- 
sioners decision  in  the  now  celelirated  case  of  John 
Wedderburn  A Co. 

Evek5’one  having  the  purification  of  patent 
practice  at  heart  should  not  fail  to  order  a larg-e 
number  of  the  Sejitember  and  October  numbers  of 
the  Inventive  Age  and  spread  the  g^ood  work  of 
the  Commissioner. 


Aftek  a careful  investig-ation  of  the  business 
methods  of  The  National  Correspondence  Institute 
and  mode  of  teaching;  the  In\’ENTi\’E  Age  is  pleased 
to  announce  that  we  are  satisfied  that  this  school 
is  in  ever3WYay  thorough^'  reliable. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
Greeley's  report  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  evidence 
in  the  Wedderburn  case,  the  Commissioners  opinion 
has  been  held  over  for  the  October  number  which 
will  be  out  a few  days  after  this  number. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  Inventive  Age  of 
this  issue  with  its  boni  fide  circulation  of  60,000 
copies  going  directly  to  that  class  of  readers  which 
appreciate  purity  in  patent  practice  and  who  are 
alwaj's  to  lend  their  financial  as  well  as  their  moral 
support  to  a paper  that  will  dhampion  their  cause. 

We  call  attention  to  the  special  feautures  in  the 
Age  of  this  issue  among  others,  the  article  on  the 
article  on  the  National  Correspondence  Institute. 
The  Age  has  taken  especial  pains  to  go  through 
this  school  and  is  pleased  to  announced  that  we 
have  found  everj'  thing-  about  the  Institution  as 
represented  b}-  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  circurlars. 


The  disbarment  of  John  Wedderburn  & Com- 
pany cannot  be  fittingly  treated  in  an  editorial 
article.  There  is  a standard  of  courtesy,  a kind  of 
de  niortuis  nihil  sentiment  that  is  repressive  of 
truth.  To  ‘'sa3"  nothing  of  the  dead  but  what  is 
good”  has  alwa3"s  seemed  illog-ical  and  wrong.  Our 
tenderness  should  be  toward  the  living-.  The  dead 
have  no  heart,  no  nerves,  and  cannot  be  hurt  by  the 
most  relentless  veracity.  There  is  no  reason  why 
an3"  one  who  has  done  such  a cornnion  thing  as  to 
pay  the  common  penalty  should  be  exempt  from 
such  edifying  critisni  as  has  been  applied  to  buc- 
caneers. John  Wedderburn  & Company  may  still 
serve  one  good  purpose.  They  may  be  used  to  point 


a moral  and  adorn  a tale.  Three  months  ago,  they 
were  the  most  boastful  and  blatent  advertisers  and 
promoters  of  themselves  that  this  country  has  seen. 
Conservative  professionaldom  stood  aghast  at  the 
bigness  and  brilliancy  of  their  verbal  fictions. 
John  Wedderburn,  who  was  neither  lawyer  nor 
mechanical  expert,  succeeded  in  two  years  in  per- 
suading 33,000  dullards  that  the3^  had  inventive 
genius,  and  that  he  was  the  magician  patent  at- 
torne3’-  par  excellence  to  turn  their  “ideas”  into  gold. 
He  buncoed  the  press,  outwitted  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  swindled  his  clients  in  almost  ever3- 
city,  town  and  hamlet  of  the  United  States.  His 
career  is  an  example  of  what  erudite  rascalit3-  may 
accomplish  when  it  can  bend  the  resources  of  mod" 
ern  civilization  to  its  uses,  get  free  advertising 
from  the  newspapers,  pound  rate  mail  service 
through  publication  of  an  advertising  circular  under 
guise  of  a newspaper,  and  make  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  a limp  and  helpless  accomplice  in  a 
colossal  scheme  of  robber3'. 

This  countr3'  will  never  know  how  much  it  owes 
to- the  efforts  of  Patent  Commissioner  Butterworth, 
Assistant  Commissioner  GreeU-,  and  to  Messrs. 
Stuffer  and  Winter  for  their  successful  overthrow 
of  embattled  rascalit3G  The  methods  of  this  con- 
cern were  notorious  and  bold.  Complaints  with 
definite  sworn  charges  were  made  against  it  in  the 
Post  Office  Uepaitment.  That  it  was  using  the 
mails  for  fraudulent  purposes  was  patent  to  every- 
bod3',  except  to  the  inspectors  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment, who  are  paid  to  guard  the  mails  against 
such  uses,  “(ift  the  guilty  price  buys  off  the  law.” 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  special  inspector 
who  was  given  charge  of  the  Wedderburn  case  is 
now  under  arrest  and  bonds.  But  still  this  paper 
i.s  published  and  sent  through  the  mails  at  pound 
rates,  and  still  the  post  office  g-entleuien,  inspectors 
and  law  officers  of  the  government  are  complacently 
enjo3’ing  their  salaries.  Such  a state  of  things  may 
be  winked  at  in  Russia  and  Turkey  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  such  a state  of  things  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Eng-land,  France  or  GeruianyG  Is 
our  government,  after  all,  loose,  slipshod  and  cor- 
rupt, and  behind  contemporary  civilization? 


The  amount  of  yood  being  done  b3'  the  present 
Commissioner  of  patents,  in  refusing  to  permit  in- 
competent and  unscroupulous  persons  to  practice 
before  the  patent  office,  is  immeasurable. 

Nearh'  all  inventors  are  oblig-ed  to  employ  an 
attorney  to  prepare  and  prosecute  their  applications. 
If  .such  person  is  incompetent,  or  dishonest,  the  in- 
ventor is  likely  to  loose  forever  his  valued  inven- 
tion. 

Heretofore  onU'  those  who  stole  the  fees  intended 
for  the  government  would  be  disbarred,  but  now 
the  intrepid  Commissioner  Butterworth  is  g-oing 
farther,  and  demands  that  those  who,  in  their 
adv.ertisements,  are  obviously^  deceiving  and  mis- 
leading- the  inventive  public,  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  patent  office. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Commisssoner  by"  a rep- 
resentative of  the  Inventive  Age  he  remarked: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  letter  heads, 
of  certain  ambitious  solicitors: 

These  letter  heads  read:  “Patent  Office  of  Rich- 
ard Roe,  or  John  Dern,  or  whoever  it  may  be. 
There  is  only  one  patent  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  one  is  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington, 
1).  C..  and  those  who  use  the  words:  Patent  Office 
are  misleading  the  guiless  inventor.  The  practice 
must  be  stopped.  I cannot  recommend  or  permit  the 
registration  of  any-  such  solicitor  or  attorney.  They 
must  not  use  devices  that  are  calculated  to  deceive 
or  mislead  the  inventor  if  they  expect  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  newly  established  Patent  Office 
Register. 

Section  4901  .of  the  United  States  Patent 
Laws  say-s;  “Every  person  who  in  any  manner 
marks  upon  or  affixes  to  any  unpatented  article  the 
word  “patent”  or  any  word  importing  that  the 
same  is  patented,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
public,  shall  be  liable,  for  every  such  offense,  to  a 


penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
costs.” 

Now  I hold  that  any  person  who  prints  on  his 
letter  heads,  circulars,  or  in  his  advertssements  the 
words  “Patent  Office,”  or  words  of  like  import,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  the  inventor  to  believe  that 
there  is  more  than  one  patent  office,  shonld  be  con- 
sidered as  guilty  of  fraud  as  those  persons  who 
falsely  mark  unpatented  devices. 

The  high  hopes  of  those  who  look  to  the  present 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  of  the  manners  and  methods  of 
patent  attorneys  who  solicit  patents  through  that 
bureau  are  in  process  of  realization.  During  the 
brief  administration  of  Hon.  Benj.  Butterworth,  a 
large  number  of  dishonest  attorneys  have  been  dis- 
barred, and  it  is  thought  others  will  soon  be  placed 
in  a limbo  where  they  can  no  longer  use  the 
press,  the  mails,  and  the  Patent  Office  as  drag 
nets  for  gudgeons. 

A new  set  of  rules  has  been  published  defining 
and  making  more  exclusive  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission to  practice  before  the  office.  By  these 
rules,  the  Commissioner  of  patents  will  be  enabled 
to  exclude  incompetent  or  dishonest  agents. 

There  is  a third  step  in  this  direction  which  it 
would  seem  entirely  proper  for  the  Commissioner  of 
patents  to  take,  namely,  to  have  the  Patent  Office 
exercise  a censorship  of  the  “literature”  sent  out 
by  patent  agents.  There  are  hundreds  of  patent 
attorney-s  who  advertise  in  ne-ivspapers  and  who 
issue  pamphlets.  Some  of  them  have  statements 
both  in  the  papers  and  in  their  pamphlets  that  are 
deceptive.  This  may  be  declared  of  all  attorneys 
who  advertise  that  they  have  facilities  for  selling 
patents,  or  who  claim  that  they  can  sell,  or  have 
sold  patents.  There  are  a number  of  ag-ents  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chica<ro 
Detroit,  and  other  cities,  who  thrive  by  this  decep- 
tion, and  the  no  less  gross  and  mischievous  decep- 
tion of  sending  lists  of  “inventions  wanted.” 

Every  attorney  who  applies  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice under  the  new  rules  should  be  required  to  file 
copies  of  such  printed  matter  as  he  publishes  in  the 
papers  or  sends  to  his  clients,  and  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  register  until  this  printed  matter  shall 
have  passed  the  censorship  of  a board,  appointed 
by-  the  Commissioner  of  patents.  Such  a require- 
ment would  result  in  an  enormous  ex-purgation 
of  printed  falsehood. 

If  there  is  anything  in  signs  and  antecedents,  the 
Patent  Office  will  no  long-er  be  the  complaisant  ac- 
complice of  those  who  thrive  on  the  g-ullibility  of 
inventors.  It  is  auspicious  for  the  fame  and  for 
the  destiny  of  the  patent  system  of  the  United 
States  that,  at  this  crucial  time,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a man  with  prestige,  with  convictions,  and  of 
seasoned  courage. 

To  Mr.  F.  A.  Eehmann,  the  well  known  patent  at- 
torney, probably  more  than  to  any  other  man  out- 
side of  the  patent  office  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
the  charges  against  Wedderburn  & Co.,  prosecuted 
to  the  successful  end,  to  which  all  reputable  at- 
torney's have  looked  forward. 

Mr.  Eehmann  was  the  first  gentleman  to  place  the 
charges  in  form  before  the  patent  office,  and  on 
this  account  was  sued  by  Messrs.  Wedderburn  & Co., 
for  $25,000. 

Mr.  Eehmann  is  one  of  the  few  attorneys  in  this 
city  who  do  only  an  associate  patent  business,  and 
with  his  excellent  facilities  for  such  work  at  639  F 
street,  opposite  the  patent  office,  the  Age  can  cheer- 
fully recommend  him  to  any  attorney  who  desires 
and  honest  and  conscientious  associate  in  Washing- 
ton, 

The  first  16-inch  gun  ever  made  in  this  country 
has  been  successfully  cast  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Works.  Mention  of  this  experiment  was  made  in 
last  month’s  Inventive  Age.  Dr.  Gatting  believes 
that  a cast  gun  will  be  much  more  serviceable  than 
the  wire  or  jacketed  guns  now  in  use,  and  the  gov- 
ernment appropriated  a sufficient  sum  to  make  the 
experiment. 
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JOHN  WEDDERBORN  & CO.  DISBARRED. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
on  the  Evidence  in  this  now  Celebrated  and  Important  Case. 

Ttie  Report  Showing  Substantiation  of  the  Charges  made  Against  this  Firm. 
Evidence  Conclusive  and  Sufficient,  and  fully  up  to  the  Expectations 

of  the  Counsei  For  Plaintiffs. 

AN  ABLE  AND  VALUABLE  TREATISE  ON  PATENT  ETHICS. 


Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  make  the  following’  re- 
port respecting  the  order  issued  and  served  by  you 
on  June  14,  1897,  directing  John  Wedderburn  & Co. 
and  John  Wedderburn  to  show  cause  on  or  before 
the  26th  day  of  June  wdiy  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents should  not  refuse  to  recognize  them  or  him  as 
patent  agents  or  agent. 

For  satisfactory  reasons  the  time  for  showing 
cause  under  this  order  was  extended  to  July  3.  On 
that  date  the  respondents,  by  E.  H.  Bond,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  respondent  corporation,  appeared  and 
read  their  answer  to  the  order  to  show  cause.  After 
the  reading  of  this  answer  certain  documentary 
evidence  was  introduced,  and  on  July  5,  Mr,  W.  L. 
Ford,  of  counsel  for  respondents,  and  Mr.  Bond  be- 
ing present,  the  introduction  of  documentary  evi- 
dence was  continued.  This  documentary  evidence 
consisted  mainly  of  the  files  and  drawing’s  of  cer- 
tain applications  filed  and  prosecuted  before  this 
Office  by  John  Wedderburn,  together  with  letters 
relating  thereto  written  by  John  Wedderburn  & Co. 
to  the  applicants. 

The  hearing  on  the  matter  was  continued  at  the 
request  of  counsel  for  the  respondents  and  for  sat- 
isfactory reasons  to  July  24,  on  which  date  the  hear- 
ing was  resumed  before  me,  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Ford  being  present  on  behalf  of  the  respondents. 

The  Office  was  represented  in  the  investigation 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Stauffer,  one  of  the  law  clerks,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Winter,  one  of  the  examiners.  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Marble,  W.  H.  Doolittle,  and  S.  T.  Fisher  repre- 
sented the  Washington  Patent  Law  Association  and 
Mr.  William  Small  represented  certain  complain- 
ants and  others. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  hearing  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
the  respondents,  objected  to  the  hearing-  proceeding 
in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  and  without 
personal  hearing  by  him.  This  objection  was  en- 
tered of  record  and  the  hearing’  proceeded  with. 

On  July  26,  the  hearing  having  been  resumed, 
certain  affidavits  were  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Stauffer  for  the  Office.  On  the  objection  of  the 
counsel  for  respondents  1 refused  to  receive  the 
affidavits  and  directed  that  the  witnesses  be  called 
and  examined  orally,  which  was  done.  The  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  for  the  Office  continued  on  July 
28  and  29.  These  witnesses  were  Messrs.  Benjamin, 
Gowans,  Elliott,  Snyder,  Gillis,  and  Whittaker. 
The  testimony  in  chief  for  the  Office  was  closed  on 
the  29th. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  I directed  the  respondents 
to  put  in  the  evidence  in  their  behalf,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  affidavit,  and  continued  the  case  until 
August  4 for  the  purpose. 

On  August  4 proceedings  were  resumed.  Mr. 
Ford,  of  counsel,  for  the  respondents  presented  and 
read  at  length  affidavits  of  Messrs.  Stockbridge, 
Smith,  Funk,  Acker,  Abel,  Gurley,  McGowan,  Jack- 
son,  George  Byrne,  H.  H.  Byrne,  and  Alexander 
Wedderburn,  all  employees  of  the  respondents.  It 
was  then  urged  on  behalf  of  respondents  that  the 
principal  examiners  be  called  for  examination  with 
reference  to  certain  reports  made  by  them  in  regard 
to  applications  filed  and  prosecuted  in  the  Office  by 
the  respondents.  With  some  reluctance,  for  the 
reason  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  such  examina- 
tion would  unnecessarily  delay  the  proceedings,  I 


finally  consented  that  the  examiners  be  called,  and 
as  many  of  them  as  were  desired  rvere  called  and  ex- 
amined by  counsel  for  the  respondents. 

On  August  S,  E.  H.  Bond,  an  employee  of  the  re- 
spondents w-as  called  in  their  behalf,  as  a witness, 
Mr.  Bond  being-  examined  ‘"as  an  expert  and  a man 
who  knows  his  business.”  (Wilson,  p.  371.)  Mr. 
Bond's  examination  continued  through  the  6th,  7th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  part  of  the  13th  of  August, 
most  of  the  time  being-  taken  up  with  examination 
as  to  certain  applications  filed  and  prosecuted  by 
the  respondents  and  made  exhibits  herein.  In  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Bond  as  to  these  exhibits  I 
deemed  it  necessary  and  best  to  personally  question 
him  as  to  the  state  of  facts  indicated  by  these  ex- 
hibits. By  reason  of  the  evident  disposition  of  the 
witness  to  evade  questions  arid  to  avoid  disclosure 
of  material  facts,  as  clearly  appears  from  his  tes- 
timony with  reference  to  the  Sooker,  Fossett,  and 
Rucktaeschel  cases  (p.  380  et  seq.),  it  became  neces- 
sary to  question  him  closely  and  to  make  1113-  exami- 
nation more  in  the  nature  of  a cross-examination 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Bond’s  testimonv',  so  far  as  the  exhibits  were  con- 
cerned, consisted  of  a statement  with  respect  to 
each,  of  whether,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  anything 
patentable  in  the  case;  whether,  in  his  opinion,  a 
proper  search  had  been  made,  and  statements  as  to 
certain  other  matters  appearing  of  record  in  these 
cases.  He  admitted  in  a large  porportion  of  the 
cases  as  to  which  he  testified  that  there  was  nothing 
patentable,  and  in  manv'  of  them  that  no  proper  or 
complete  search  had  been  made.  These  cases  being 
for  the  most  part  cases  in  which  the  search  had 
been  made  prior  to  his  connection  with  the  respond- 
ents he  was  unable  to  state  of  his  own  knowledge 
whether  or  not  searches  had  been  made.  He  had 
before  him  the  respondent’s  office  files  of  the  cases, 
and  his  testimon3'  as  to  searches  was  based  wholly 
on  the  penciled  memoranda  on  these  files,  each 
memorandum,  so  far  as  searches  were  concerned, 
consisting  of  the  abbreviations,  “fav.”  or  “unfavL” 
Th  ese  files  referred  to  by  him  were  not,  however, 
put  in  evidence. 

Cert  ain  ap])lications  not  previouslv-  introduced  in 
the  record,  but  in  which  searches  had  been  made 
during  the  present  v-ear,  some  of  them  made  during 
the  time  Bond  was  in  charge  of  the  search  depart- 
ment, were  introduced  by  counsel  for  the  Office  for 
the  purjiose  of  showing  that  searches  made  during 
the  present  v-ear  were  not  proper  or  complete.  In  a 
number  of  these  cases  Bond  admitted  that  there 
was  nothing  patentable,  and  no  proper  or  complete 
search  had  been  made. 

After  Bond  left  the  stand  Mr.  Julihn.  an  emplov^ee 
of  the  respondents,  was  called  as  a witness  in  their 
behalf. 

Various  documentary  exhibits  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  all  of 
which  appear  upon  the  record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  for  the  re- 
spondents a stipulation  as  to  what  would  be  shown 
by  turther  evidence,  documentar3'  and  otherwise, 
was  prepared  and  signed  bv^  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
Iiondents  and  by  counsel  for  the  Office.  This  stipu- 
lation is  entered  of  record  in  the  case. 

The  testimonv  given  orallv^  together  with  all  pro- 
ceedings relating  thereto,  was  regularl  v taken  down 
stenographically  and,  together  with  the  affidavits 
introduced  as  abov'e  stated,  the  stipulation  above 
referred  to,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  form  a 
volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages. 

A full  and  carefully  prepared  brief  was  submitted 
bv'  Messrs.  Stauffer  and  Winter  in  support  of  the 
order  to  show  cause.  No  brief  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  the  respondents,  and  the  report  of  the  arguments 
of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Ford  is  not  as  full  as  might 
be  desired.  Opportunity  was  giv^eu  them  to  file 
such  brief  or  such  notes  of  their  arguments  as  the3' 
wished,  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  furnish  them. 


On  August  14  the  case  was  closed  sc-  far  a-  the 
introduction  of  evidence  was  concerned,  and  Augtt-  ’ 
30  was  set  for  final  argument.  Notwith.stamling 
the  fact  that  the  case  had  been  closed,  the  re.~! ind- 
ents, through  their  counsel,  after  Aug-ust  19,  offered 
the  affidavit  of  Randall,  and  it  was  accepted  as  iia.rt 
of  the  record.  On  August  30  and  on  the  three  ful- 
lowing  days  3’ou  listened  with  me  to  a full  am  e.\’- 
haustive  discussion  of  the  evidence  ai-id  of  the  ia 
bearing  on  the  case.  The  arguments  of  Messr.s. 
Wilson  and  Ford,  counsel  for  the  respondent.-;,  c-an- 
suming  two  full  days  of  this  time,  the  other  t-.w, 
da3's  being  taken  up  with  arguments  in  suppor'  o' 
the  order  to  show  cause  by  Messrs.  Stauffer  and 
Winter  for  the  office,  Messrs.  Marble,  Doolittle,  and 
Fisher  for  the  Bar  Association,  and  Mr.  Small  for 
the  parties  represented  by  him. 

The  taking-  of  testimony  consumed  more  time  than, 
in  1113'  opinion,  it  should  have  done,  but  it  was  1113- 
purpose  throughout  to  give  the  respondents  ever3' 
opportunity  that  they  could,  with  the  slig-htest 
reason  ask  for,  to  introduce  any  and  all  evidence 
which  could  bv  any  possibilit3'  be  of  value  to  th-  ni. 

To  a certain  extent  I was  hampered  in  this  inves- 
tigation by  the  fact  that  I had  no  power  to  compe.i 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
papers.  Neither  the  respondent  John  Wedderburn. 
nor  any  officer  of  the  respondent  corporation,  nor 
anv-  emplo3'ee  who  admitted  any  general  knowledg-e 
of  the  business  was  brought  forward  as  a witness 
by  the  respondents.  Information  respecting  the  re- 
spondents, their  organization  and  their  relation  to 
the  National  Recorder  was  brought  but  refused. 

A letter  dated  August  3,  1897,  was  sent  b3-  you  to 
the  respondents,  through  their  counsel  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Ford,  asking  that  answers  dtiH'  v-erified  be 
furnished  to  the  following  interrogatories; 

First.  'Who  are  the  members  of  the  firm  or  corporation  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.? 

Second.  'VV^lio  are  the  officers  of  said  firm  and  -what  office 
does  each  officer  hold? 

Tliird.  How  is  each  of  said  officers  chosen? 

Fourth.  How  is  each  of  said  officers  compensated  for  his 
services? 

Fifth.  How  and  by  whom  is  the  stock  of  said  companv-  dis- 
tributed and  held? 

Sixth.  How  and  by  whom  was  the  National  Recorder  Pub- 
lisliing  Company  organized? 

Seventli.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  firm,  company,  or  cor- 
poration the  National  Recorder  Publishing-  Company? 

Eighth.  Who  are  the  officers  of  said  company  and  what  office 
does  each  officer  hold? 

N inth.  How  is  each  of  sard  officers  chosen? 

Tenth.  How  is  each  of  said  officers  compensated  for  his  ser- 
vices? 

Eleventh.  How  and  by-  whom  is  the  stock  of  said  company 
distributed  and  held? 

Twelfth.  -What  connection,  if  any,  exists  between  the  firm 
or  corporation  John  'Wedderburn  & Co,,  and  the  firm  or  corpor- 
ation National  Recorder  Publishing  Company? 

Thirteenth.  How  are  business  or  professional  advertise- 
ments of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  placed? 

Fourteenth.  In  what  papers  have  such  advertisements  been 
inserted? 

Fifteenth.  How  are  such  advertisements  paid  for? 

Si-xteenth.  How  are  the  advertisements  of  inventions  and 
patents  for  sale  placed? 

Seventeenth.  In  what  papers  have  such  advertisements  been 
inserted? 

Eighteenth.  How  are  such  advertisements  paid  for? 

Also  please  furnish  me  with — 

[A.)  A copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  firm  or  corporation  John 
Wedderburn  & Co. 

(/>.)  A copy  of  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation,  if 
any,  of  the  National  Recorder  Publishing  Company. 

(C.)  A copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  National  Recorder  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

These  interrogatories  do  not  call  for  an3^  infor- 
mation that  could  not  properly  be  furnished  by  the  re- 
spondents. They  afford  ample  opportunit3’  to  the 
respofidents  to  explain  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  National  Recorder  Ihiblishing  Company, 
whicli  is  indicated  by  the  evidence  in  this  case.  The 
facts  that  W.  L.  Crounse.  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  corporation  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  is  the 
editor  of  the  Recorder;  that  the  pages  of  the  paper 
in  every  issue  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  (see 
Exhibit  125)  are  largely  taken  up  with  advertise- 
ments of  the  respondents  and  advertisements  se- 
cured through  them;  that  nearU'  every  issue  contains 
a large  number  of  “write-ups”  of  recipients  of  re- 
spondents’ silver  medals,  and  that  the  respondents 
furnished  the  paper  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  these  silver-medal  recipients,  and  advised  the 
acceptance  of  the  '■write-up”  proposition  as  well  as 
advised  their  clients  to  advertise  in  that  paper,  all 
point  to  a connection  between  the  respondents  and 
this  compan3',  which  it  was  proper  should  be  in- 
quired into  in  this  investigation. 

To  this  letter  no  replj'  has  been  received.-  In  fact, 
since  the  close  of  the  testimony  in  this  case  it  was 
stated  by  counsel  for  the  respondents  that  no  repH' 
would  be  made. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  counsel  for  tne  re- 
spondents, to  examine  Mr.  Snow,  who  was  present 
in  the  room  as  a spectator  and  was  not  introduced  as 
a witness,  I did  not  permit  (p.  358).  In  no  other 
matter  was  the  counsel  for  the  respondents  re- 
stricted. 

While  it  is  true,  in  proceedings  under  a rule  to 
show  cause  win'  an  attorne3'  should  not  be  disbarred, 
it  is  not  necessar3'  that  the  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable in  criminal  proceedings  be  stricth'  observed, 
such  proceeding  being  held  b3'  the  Supreme  Court  to 
be  in  its  nature  civil(Ex  parte  Wall.  107  U.  S.,  2651, 
(Coutiiiued  on  Paye  134.) 
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until  the  portable  cushion  is  in  a condition  to  be  sat 
on.  Surely  there  is  ease  in  this  ; and  its  possibili- 
ties are  many.  What  a boon  such  pair  of  trousers 
would  have  been  to  the  old  time  schoolbo}’. 


Washboard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  familiar  adjunct  to 
the  department  of  the  household  the  washboard, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness. And  a «-ood  washboard  is  somethin”-  that 
will  always  be  g-Iadly  welcomed  by  the  manipulator 
of  soiled  linen.  Such  a one  seems  to  be  the  re- 
cently patented  invention  of  Marion  S.  Caldwell,  of 
Lansin”,  Mich. 

In  this  the  board  is  of  the  usual  shape,  but  hav- 
ing back  portions  with  transverse  ribs  therein  and 
s])iral  rubbing--strips,  of  material  extendin'^  across 
the  back,  hxedly  secured  between  the  ribs  and  held 
from  movement.  The  upper  faces  of  the  strips  are 
arranjfed  on  a plane  above  the  ribs  and  are  formed 
of  a series  of  seperated  curved  portions. 

Non-Refilable  Bottle. 

John  1).  Fitz-Patrick,  of  Philadel])hia,  Penn., 
has  invented  and  patented  a nor.-rehlable  bottle, 
which  has  in  its  make-U])  some  g-ood  qualities.  In 
this  bottle  the  neck  portion,  adapted  to  receive  a 
cork,  has  an  upward  projection:  a shoulder  on  the 
interior,  having  an  upwardly  inclined  wall;  a sec- 
ond shoulder  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  neck  on 
which  is  seated  a head,  to  which  is  attached  spring 
arms  extending  downward  to  the  lower  shoulder  on 
which  rests  the  cork.  The  latter  is  conveniently 
operated  for  allowing  the  outflow  of  licpiid,  and  is 
a good  safeguard  against  refilling. 


Swinging  Lounge. 

Those  who  like  to  take  their  ease  in  hammocks  or 
other  swinging  arrangements  upon  which  (.<ue  can 
sit  or  lie  without  being  rigidlv  stationary,  will  find 
in  the  patented  invention  of  Adolph  Hoffman,  of 
Columbus,  ()hio,  something  for  their  ]fleasurable 
consideration.  The  invention  concerns  a swinging 
lounge  consisting  principally  of  a hammock  sup- 
ported by  a frame  having  spring-  arms  attached  to 
its  ends  iind  curving  upwardlj'  and  inwardly.  The 
couch  or  lounge,  swing-ing-  between  the  spring  arms, 
is  suspended  from  their  curving  ends  by  connecting 
rods  and  bolts,  allowing  ejisy  oscillating-  motion  of 
the  lounge,  while  the  spring-  quality  of  its  supports 
g-ive  additional  comfort  to  the  swinger. 

Wheel  Tire. 

New  tire  for  bicycle  and  other  wheels  arecontinu- 
allv  coming  forward  with  their  bid  for  recognition. 
Among  these  useful  adjuncts  to  travel  are  many 
good  ones.  In  the  latter  class  is  that  recently  pat- 
ented by  Frederick  Ilodg-man  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
This  tire  is  of  solid  rubber,  having  a core  inclosed 
within  and  covered  by  the  body  of  the  material. 
The  ends  of  the  core  are  reduced  in  width  and  are 
over-lapped,  Iiaving-  on  their  abutting  faces  in- 
clined interlocking'-  teeth,  which  permit  the  ends  to 
slide  past  each  other  as  the  tire  is  conqjressed  and 
to  engage  with  each  other  to  prevent  expansion  of 
the  tire. 


Dough  Raising  Cabinet  and  Drier. 

David  M.  Merryman,  of  Bloomingdale,  Ohio,  has 
had  a patent  issued  him  for  a dough-raising  cabinet 
and  drier,  in  which  are  some  very  good  features. 
The  apjjaratus  comprises  in  greater  part  a cabinet 
with  a heating  portion,  in  which  is  a lamp,  and  an 
upper  chamber  containing-  a swinging  rack,  the  lat- 
ter, when  not  in  use  to  be  lifted  to  the  top  of  the 
chamber  and  held  there  by  a spring  catch.  The 
cabinet  is  well  fitted  for  dough-raising  or  drying-, 
for  by  adjusting  the  lamp  the  heat  thereb)'  fur- 
nished can  be  exactly  regulated. 


New  Method  of  Reefing  Sails. 

It  is  said  by  some  who  possess  nautical  lore  that  a 
ship  will  sail  faster  with  lioles  in  its  sails  than  with 
a “solid"  spread  of  canvass.  If  this  is  true,  the 
lateh’  patented  invention  of  William  Pope,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  has  a double  value.  This  invention  — 
for  a reefing  device — consists  mainly  of  caps  of  tex- 
tile material  arrang-ed  to  fit  over  holes  cut  in  the 
sails.  Around  these  holes  and  around  the  edges  of 
the  caps  are  a series  of  eyelet  holes  formed  to  reg- 
iste"  with  each  other  and  to  be  secured  by  cords. 
So  when  too  much  canvass  is  being-  carried  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  the  caps  and  let  the  wind 
blow  through  the  sails.  This  obviates  the  necessity 
for  packing-  the  sails  on  the  booms,  while  it  pre- 
serves the  normal  contour  of  the  canvass  at  its  full- 
est spread. 

Qas  Turbine. 

A useful  invention  has  been  made,  and  recently 
patented  b_v  James  G.  Sanderson,  of  Scranton.  Pa., 
who  has  produced  a g^as  turbine  wheel  which  may.  in 
the  not  distant  future,  make  the  water  turbine  take 
a back  seat  on  the  stage  of  usefulness.  The  wheel 
is  contained  in  a suitable  casing-  in  which  are 
exploding-  chambers  for  the  gas  and  air  mixture, 
and  suitably  located  means  of  electrical  current- 
supply,  wiiich  is  carried  within  the  casing  and  made 
to  emit  the  spark  for  exploding  the  gas  and  air  mix- 
ture. 

In  wheel  of  this  iiature  there  should  be  a more 
direct  application  of  force  than  can  be  g-otten  from 
the  ordinary  gas  engine. 


Wheel  for  Bicycles. 

David  K.  C.  Devine,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the 
inventor  of  a new  bicycle  wheel,  for  which  a patent 
has  been  granted.  This  invention  is  for  a wheel 
with  an  inner  felly,  carrying  the  spokes,  and  an 
outer  or  ground  tire,  which  is  connected  with  the 
rim  of  the  inner  by  curved  spring-s  held  by  blocks 
on  the  spoke-felly,  and  having-  their  ends  in  contact 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  outer  wheel.  By  this 
method  resilience  is  gotten  without  the  employment 
of  the  pneumatic  tire.  If  desired  the  tire  can  be 
made  of  solid  rubber,  which,  together  with  the 
springs  should  furnish  all  the  elasticity  required. 


Belt  for  Bicycles. 


Elastic  Tread  Horseshoe. 

William  K.  Howe,  of  Dayton,  <>hio,  has  been 
given  a patent  for  an  elastic -tread  horseshoe,  in 
which  the  qualities  of  simplicitj'  and  convenience 
seem  to  be  combined.  The  shoe  has  a metal  body 
containing-  a g-roove  on  its  under  side,  the  walls  of 
which  converge  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the 
groove.  The  latter  has  an  elastic  packing  project- 
ing slightly  from  it,  which  is  easih'  exjiansible 
within  the  inclosure:  a wire  passes  through  the 
packing,  being  secured  to  the  shoe,  thus  completing 
a neat  and  simple  arrang-ement,  which  should  recom- 
mend this  equine  footwear  to  the  owners  of 
horses. 


Pneumatic  Attachment  for  Trousers. 

Now  since  the  use  of  compressed  air  has  gotten 
such  a good  start  in  the  field  of  usefulness,  there  is 
no  telling  the  limits  of  its  emplovment.  ( )ne  of 
the  latest  uses  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  put  is  as 
a wearable  seat  for  pantaloons.  This  newly  pat- 
ented idea  comes  from  IMoses  R.  Isaacs,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  'I  hese  air  trousers,  will,  when  ready  for 
use,  have  in  their  lower  middle  portion  an  air  cush- 
ion and  a suitable  tube  connection  extending  up  the 
back  portion,  whereby  the  owner  of  such  pants  can 
at  will  inflate  them  for  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
When  he  desires  to  mount  a horse,  bicycle,  merrj'- 
go-round.  or  anything  with  jolt  in  it,  he  simply 
])ulls  from  his  pocket  a handj'  pump  and  churns  air 


Luther  H.  Wattles,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  is  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  a belt  for  bicycles,  which 
ma3'  find  much  favor  with  lovers  of  the  wheel.  The 
invention  consists  jjrincipally  of  a wheel  having  a 
tapering  wedg-e-shaped  g-roove,  and  a belt  having 
frictional  connection  with  the  wheel  in  the  groove 
and  carrying  on  its  narrower  ])ortion  lug-s  converg- 
ing on  their  front  and  rear  faces,  being  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth  so  as  to  allow  wedg-ing  into  the 
groove  of  the  wheel.  With  a friction  belt  smooth 
and  noiseless  running  should  be  obtained  and  the 
possibility  of  breaking-  nuich  reduced. 

Ink-Well  and  Pen-Holder. 

A patent  has  been  issued  to  William  R North  of 
Sikeston,  Mo.,  for  a unicpie  writing  apparatus — a 
rival  of  the  fountain  pen.  In  this  new  invention 
there  is  an  inkwell,  having  at  its  lower  outer  post 
a rubber  tube  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a pen 
adjusted  to  receive  and  distribute  ink.  When  in 
use,  the  writer  has  onlj-  to  take  up  his  hose  arrange- 
ment and  "fire  awav" — the  tube  does  the  remain- 
der. 

Rudder  Support. 

A patent  for  a rudder  and  suiiport  for  same  has 
been  granted  Henry  Brusstar,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
This  invention  concerns  rudders  for  barges  to  the 
keel  of  which  the  inventor  designs  to  fasten  a 
bracket'having  a bearing  surface  aperatured  in  the 


portion  extending  bej'ond  the  keel.  The  rudder 
passes  into  the  aperature,  rests'  iipon  the  bearing 
surface  and  is  secured  from  disxjlacement  from  the 
keeper  by  a pin  and  washer.  The  rudder  of  a vessel 
to  most  people  seems  a simple  affair,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  verj-  important  adjuncts  to  a ship’s  make  up — so 
important  that  when  it  gets  out  of  order  “every- 
thing is  at  sea,"  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  This 
invention  no  doubt  will  find  a useful  field. 


Puncture-Healing  in  Pneumatic  Tires. 

Sola  B.  Dunn,  of  Chic.ago,  111.,  is  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  a means  for  healing  1 punctures  ^in 
pneumatic  tires.  In  this  there  is  a hermatically 
sealed  cell  located  in  the  bicycle  tire  and  on  the 
tread  side  completely  filled  with  'a  non-solid  sub- 
stance kept  from  the  air,  and  another  non-solid 
substance  within  the  tire,  close  to  but  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  first  substance.  When. the, pneumatic 
tire  is  punctured  these  two  substances  are  brought 
together  and  form  a clot,  which  stops  the  outflow 
of  air.  With  the  use  of  this  self-healing  tire  the 
bicyclist  can  keep  to  his  wlieeling,  over  all  sorts  of 
puncturing-  material,  without  stopping  to  repair 
damages:  for  he  carries  the  magic  medicine  for  the 
wounds  of  his  steed. 


Baby  Carriage. 

Those  who  study  out  inventions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  little  ones  have  a verj-  larg-e  class  of  possible 
patrons;  and  if  the  inventive  idea  in  this  connec- 
tion is  a good  one,  profit  is  very  apt  to  follow  there- 
from. 

For  the  use  of  babies,  Lillian  G.  Loge,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  has  invented  a carriage,  which  pos- 
sesses attractive  and  useful  features.  This  vehi- 
cle, for  which  a patent  has  been  granted,  while  hav- 
ing the  usual  wheels  and  body  of  an  ordinary  baby 
carriage,  has  in  addition  a folding-  frame  adapted 
to  extend  over  the  bodj'  of  the  carriage  proper,  and 
consists  of  a top  side  and  rear  end  wall  and  front 
door,  the  latter  arranged  to  slide  up  beneath  the 
top.  This  frame  is  secured  to  the  carriag-e;  and 
when  in  position  baby  can  ride,  as  if  sitting  in  a 
little  coupe  with  curtains  to  keep  out  the  too-strong 
sunlight  and  a roof  to  keeji  out  the  rain. 


Piano  Stool. 

Joseph  D.  Clay,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  had  a 
])atent  recentlj'  issued  liim  for  a piano  stool,  which 
contains  that  which  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
perform  on  the  piano.  This  is  a device  for  fasten- 
ing- the  stool  against  revolving-  when  the  sitter  is 
not  in  need  of  circular  motion.  The  stool  is  of  the 
spiral  screw  kind,  but  has  a tubular  support-  with  a 
clamp-casing  secured  to  its  up]3er. end.  There  are 
provided  clamping  levers  with  outwardly  project- 
ing handles  easily  manipulated,  so  that  when  the 
desii-ed  position  of  the  sitter  is  obtained,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  grasp  the  handles  of  the  securing  ap- 
paratus and  fix  it  stationary. 

Wagon  Jack. 

Charles  H.  Brenton.  of  Coal  Bluff,  Ind.,  has  been 
g-ranted  a patent  for  a good  wagon-jack,  which 
promises  the  qualities  of  a convient  lifter  for  wag- 
ons, carts,  etc. 

This  jack  consists  principal!)’  of  a base,  or  g-round- 
resting  piece,  double  guiding-  uprights  between 
which  slides  a lifting,  or  catch  block,  a lever  and  a 
chain  connecting  the  former  with  the  lifting  block. 
Til  is  makes  a strong  lifter,  one  of  the  good  points 
of  which  is  its  locking  device,  that  holds  the  block 
immovably  in  position  when  the  required  point  of 
raising  is  obtained. 

Flour  Sifter. 

Considering-  the  amount  of  dust  distributed  over  a 
person  when  sifting  flour,  and  the  waste  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  “staff  of  life”  consequent,  it  is  strange 
that  a good  sifter  for  jiromoting-  this  and  to  facili- 
tate work,  has  not  long-  before  this  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  A reined)'  for  the  above  disadvantages 
seems  probable  in  the  recently  patented  invention 
of  Charles  Nuhring-  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  in- 
vention is  for  a semispherical  sifter  contained  in  a 
circular  upright  casing.  In  the  sifter — which  is  re- 
versible— there  is  a rotary  beater  for  acting  upon  the 
flour,  and  suitable  crank  arrangement  for  operat- 
ing tlie  same. 

niter  Board. 

It  is  probable  that  carpenters  will  be  interested 
in  the  invention  of  Peter  Denere,  of  Chicago,  111., 
who  has  been  given  a patent  for  a miter  board  or 
block,  in  which  are  some  features  that  make  this 
an  improvement  upon  those  nowin  use,  while  re- 
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taining-  the  g-eneral  shape  of  the  latter.  This  new 
miter  maker  has  an  arm  pivotablj'  secured  to  a base 
strip  near  each  of  its  ends;  an  adjustings  socket 
about  the  middle  of  the  base  strip,  having-  a series 
of  recesses;  a guide  stand  and  provided  with  a pro- 
jection to  engage  the  recesses  and  a slot  in  its  lower 
portion  for  the  operation  of  the  saw.  The  guide 
standard  is  curved  over  and  downward  so  that  its 
lower  end,  which  can  be  moved  to  form  any  miter 
angle  sets  to  the  side  of  the  saw.  When  the  de- 
sired angle  is  obtained  the  curved  arm  can  be  se- 
cured by  a set-screw. 

Railroad  Tie  and  Fastening 

William  R.  McDowell,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a combination  railroad 
tie  and  fastening,  which  seems  a strong,  durable 
and  easily  managed  device.  In  this,  the  tie  (sup- 
posiblj"  of  metal)  has  a transver.sebly  extending 
recess  on  each  side  of  the  rail  bearing  surface  for 
holding  a tongue.  The  latter  is  the  under  portion 
of  a securing  plate  which  fits  ov^er  the  lower  flat 
flange  of  the  rail,  holding  it  securely  without  the 
aid  of  spikes.  These  securing  plates  can  be  put  in 
or  taken'out  with  little  trouble;  and  while  making  a 
perfect  rail  and  tie  fastening,  they  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  work  in  railroad  construction  and  repar- 

in?-  

Hunting  Decoy. 

John  Silvers,  Jr.,  of  Ames,  Xeb.,  is  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  a “cow-shaped”  hunting  decoy — a 
hollow  frame  work  in  which  hunters  conceal  them- 
selves while  approaching  wild  fowl,  etc.  The  frame 
of  this  imitation  bovine  is  collapsible,  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  two  men  can  stand  upright  within  it 
and  walk  with  their  leg's  incased  in  those  of  the  de- 
coy animal.  In  the  neck  portion  of  the  latter  is  a 
movable  door,  or  portliole  through  which  the  guns 
are  projected  when  the  “cow'"'  has  g-otten  within 
gun  shot  rang-e  of  the  g-ame.  This  should  be  a good 
thing,  not  only  for  deceiving-  g-ame,  but  also  for 
protection  against  inclement  weather.  With  it  men 
can  “browse”  around  a duck  p )nd,  meander  in  the 
woods,  and  when  tired,  camp  in  their  cow. 


Elastic  Horseshoe. 

A horseshoe  made  entirely  of  rubber  is  the  lately 
patented  invention  of  Mathew  W.  Dowes  of  ^larine 
City,  Mich.  The  shoe  is  simple  in  construction, 
and  without  parts  that  might  get  out  of  order.  It 
has  a frog,  or  triangular  cros.s-])iece,  at  the  rear  end 
connecting  the  sides,  and  angularp'  disposed 
straight  front  edges  forming  an  apex.  Holes  for 
nails  are  employed  as  in  metal  horseshoes;  but  this 
equine  footwear  should,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
nails  for  its  fastening,  be  of  much  comfort  to  a 
horse. 

The  Roentgen  Ray. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Snider,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in 
a recent  address  before  that  body  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: “There  is  nothing  in  the  Roentgen  ray  difl'er- 
ing  from  what  we  call  an  electromag-netic  ray.  In 
time  it  will  be  possible  to  reflect  it  and  do  anything 
with  it  that  we  can  with  lig-ht.-  Possibly  what  we 
term  light  in  our  atmosphere  is  nothing  more  than 
a transformation  of  energy  out  of  the  cath-Me  ra_vs 
shot  off  by  the  sun  itself.  Possibly  lig-ht  does  not 
come  from  the  sun  at  all."  He  believes  that  the 
vibrations  known  as  light  are  generated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Were  we  to  go  up  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere, we  would  not  see  the  sun  at  all. 


Steel  Structures  and  Fire. 

A practical  demonstration  of  the  abilitj^  of  steel 
structures  to  withstand  fire  is  afforded  by  the  recent 
destructive  fire  in  the  business  centre  of  Pittsburg-. 
Although  every  floor  of  the  Horne  building  was 
swept  clean  bj'  the  flames,  the  steel  structure  stands 
as  if  just  erjcted  and  read3'  for  the  interior  work. 
The  Z-bar  colun'ins  on  the  different  floors  are  in  as 
good  condition  as  if  just  put  up.  At  the  top  was  an 
immense  steel  tank  of  water.  This  fell  and  broke 
its  wa3’  through  to  the  cellar.  Otherwise  the  frame 
is  intact  and  it  is  now  thought  that  much  of  the 
steel  work  can  be  re-used.  There  was  no  warping 
or  bending. 

A new  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Czernavoda  is 
now  the  longest  in  the  world,  its  length  being  13,- 
325  feet  to  10,725  feet  of  the  Tav  bridge.  The  widest 
span  is  620  feet  wide,  and  there  are  two  others  of 
455  feet. 

Fence  posts  are  now  being  manufactured  of  cast 
iron,  with  a screw  in  the  end.  so  that  after  they  are 
driven  into  the  ground  a short  distance  the3’  bore 
their  wa3’  into  the  earth  as  the3'  are  turned  round 
b3-  a detachable  lever,  and  can  be  easih’  removed  b3- 
a reverse  motion. 


Coaling  Vessels  at  Sea. 

The  coal  supplv  of  a big-  warship  is  of  greater 
importance  than  ammunition.  What  a heljiless, 
useless  thing  a modern  fig-hting-  machine  would  be 
floating  in  open  sea  without  means  of  locomotion 
save  the  limited  canvas  that  is  carried.  The  ques- 
tion of  coal  supplv  for  men-of-war  is  one  that  has 
received  the  serious  attention  of  naval  authorities. 
It  has  been  tersely  stated  that  the  radius  of  action 
of  the  steam-driven  shiji  is  determined  63'  her  capac- 
it3'  for  carrying  fuel  and  her  distance  from  an 
available  coaling  station.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  coaling-  stations  belonging  to  the  Ignited 
States  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  the  blockading  of  an  enem3''s  port,  probablv 
the  most  striking  uselessness  of  the  modern  cruiser 
— without  fuel — would  be  demonstrated.  A success- 
ful device  for  coaling-  at  sea  would  result  in  the 
effectiveness  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  a blockade 
while  the  necessity  of  each  warship  going-  to  some 
distant  coaling  station  when  running  short  of  fuel 
would  result  in  diminishing  the  power  of  a block- 
ading fleet  to  a point  ridiculouslv  weak  when  com- 
pared with  the  fighting'-  strength  of  the  fleet  when 
the  bunkers  are  well  filled. 

The  illustration  herewith  represents  the  battle- 


ship Massachusetts  taking  coal  from  what  is  known 
as  the  Temperlv  Transporter,  made  exclusive^'  bv 
the  Lidgerwood  Mf'g  Co.,  96  Libert3'  street.  New 
York  cit3',  ana  which  device  has  alread3’  been 
adopted  in  the  navies  of  German3'.  France.  Austria 
and  Italv.  The  device  consists  of  a traveler  run- 
ning on  a suspended  beam,  which  reaches  out  over 
the  barge  and  is  carried  from  one  of  the  boat  cranes 
of  the  battleship.  This  beam,  which  is  60  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  about  3.000  pounds,  is  suspended 
from  a strap,  attached  to  the  crane  bv  four  steel 
gin's,  and  it  is  prevented  from  swinging  fore  and 
aft  b3'  means  of  other  g'U3's  which  lead  inboard  and 
are  made  fast  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  A novel 
form  of  self-locking-  carriage  is  emplo3'ed.  which 
travels  upon  the  lower  flang-es  of  the  beam,  and  is 
capable  of  traversing  its  entire  length.  The  beam 
is  pitched  at  an  ang^le  sufficient  to  cause  the  carriage 
to  run  out  bv  gravit3',  and  a single  hoisting-  rope 
coiled  about  the  barrel  of  the  steam  winch  serves  at 
once  to  operate  the  carriage  and  hoist  the  load.  The 
long  reach  of  the  beam  permits  coal  to  be  taken 
from  a vessel  of  an3'  description,  which  may  stand 
off  from  the  battleship  a distance  of  from  twent3'  to 
twent3'-five  feet,  and  the  operation  ma3'  be  carried 
out  in  an3’  sea  in  which  it  would  be  safe  for  two 
boats  to  lie  at  anchor  at  that  distance  apart.  As 
the  transporter  is  supported  entirely  from  the  battle- 
ship. no  part  of  it  can  be  injured  b3'  the  rolling 
from  the  two  vessels. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  coaling  ship  ma3'  be 
towed  at  a moderate  speed  parallel  with  the  war- 


ship. and  that  the  operation  mai' Ijc  1:1  sm  ' 

equal  success  under  such  conditions. 


(ias  Escape  Detector. 

A new  French  gas  escape  indicaior  '.cseiui.C':- 
small  aneroid  barometer.  The  bottom  of  ti.i  'U--. 
forms  a disc  of  elastic  material  covered  wiili  a 1, 
ous  substance,  and  the  gas  penetrating-  into  ir.j 
terior,  acts  upon  the  sensitive  disc,  causiue  a d ;’  r- 
mation.  which  moves  a needle  on  a dial  pla'.-.  - in- 

dicate the  atmospheric  variations,  the  dirti  : i 
being  so  constructed  that  the  fiL’-ures  corroo  .1. 
with  the  gas-percentage.  In  a mixture  of  Inn  pai-*, 
of  g'-as  and  900  of  air  the  needle  will  point  to  in. 
Gas  leaks  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  smell  are 
thus  indicated  and  the  point  of  leakage  ma3'  also  be 
discovered,  as  the  nearer  the  instrument  approaches 
the  point  of  escape  the  more  powerfully  is  the 
needle  affected. 


A new  and  novel  variation  in  the  ".-dot”  ui.i  :!-,;!-.  . 
line  is  one  invented  b3' J.  P.  Morris,  aUnionPeo  in 
breakman.  To  a wear3'  tourist  of  the  second-cla.ss 
a pillow  would  in  the  slot  machine  each  dime  be  a 
luxury.  The  invention  in  question  is  a dime  actuat- 
ing a mechanism  releasing  a pillow.  Let  us  not 
underestimate  the  novelt3'  and  utility  of  this  inven- 
tion. 


COALING  VESSELS  AT  SEA. 

The  Hawkins  steel  process,  which  at  one  time  re- 
ceived much  attention  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  is  now 
being  exploited  at  Chicag-o.  Thev  expect  to  make 
a fine  grade  of  steel  from  cheap  pig-  iron  and  scrap 
at  much  less  than  the  present  jirice  of  billets.  The 
poor  results  obtained  at  Birming-ham  certainH'  do 
not  encourage  much  hope  in  that  direction. 


A large  Dussand  microphonograph,  now  being 
constructed  for  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900,  is  e.x- 
pected  to  make  the  voice  heard  bv  10.000  people. 
This  form  of  apparatus  is  especially  desig'ned  for 
the  deaf,  and  for  the  stiuU-  of  the  feeble  sounds 
given  out  b3'  the  organs  of  the  body  in  health  and 
disease.  It  magnifies  the  voice  much  a.s  a lens 
magnifies  objects  to  the  eve. 


Professor  Milliam  B.  Dwight  of  \’assar  Colleg'e 
has  invented  a machine  that  will  slice  rock  so  thin 
it  can  be  used  for  a window  transparenc3'.  This 
feat  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a series  of  tin 
disks  with  edges  charged  with  diamond  dust.  The- 
machine  will  cut  fossils  or  rock  of  an3’  description 
so  thin  that  one  ma3'  see  through  it  as  easily  a.s 
through  the  glass  in  a widow.  To  such  a degree  of 
nicet3'  is  the  machine  regulated  that  it  will  cut  the 
most  brittle  rocks  to  the  thickness  of  one-fiftieth  of 
an  inch.  The  object  of  the  inventor  was  to  contrive 
a machine  which  should  be  of  assistance  to  the 
paleontologist  in  enabling  him  to  distinguish  the 
minor  points  of  his  objects  of  investigation,  which, 
under  former  conditions  was  impossible. 
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no  evidence  was  put  upon  the  record  in  this  case 
which  would  not  be  admissible  in  any  court  and  in 
any  proceeding-.  In  this  opinion  I have  based  my 
conclusions  mainly  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
introduced  bj'  and  in  behalf  of  the  respondents,  on 
exhibits  put  in  evidence  bi'  them  upon  the  stipula- 
tion sig-ned  bj'  their  counsel.  No  evidence  intro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  Office  has  been  g-iven  weight 
except  that  which  res]iondents  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  explain  or  deny.  No  evidence  was  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  Office  after  the  respond- 
ents' case  was  closed,  though  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  procedure  the  office  could  have  introduced 
evidence  in  rebuttal.  And  though  it  is  not  necessary 
in  a proceeding-  of  this  nature  that  the  offenses  be 
proved  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  every  fact  stated 
in  this  opinion  is  so  proved.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  with  entire  fairness  and  the  respondents 
were  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  e.xplain  the 
transactions  on  which  the  charges  were  based  and 
to  vindicate  their  conduct.  (See  Randall  v.  Bing- 
ham, 7 Wall.,  52.5.) 

It  is  admitted  in  the  answer  of  respondents  that 
John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  is  a corporation  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virg-inia,  atid 
its  business  is  to  g-ather  in  for  prosecution  claims 
ag-ainst  the  United  States,  including  patents;  and 
the  said  corporation  has  been  so  engaged  since  the 
date  of  its  organization,  March,  1895.  That  John 
Wedderburn  is  the  president  of  this  corporation  and 
that  cases  are  filed  and  prosecuted  in  his  name  as 
attorney  is  also  admitted  in  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  signed  by  John  Wedderburn  as 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  Thomas  B.  Crit- 
tenden certified  that  he  was  then  the  secretar}-  of 
this  corporation,  and  that  John  Wedderburn  was 
then  the  president. 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  stated  in  the  an- 
swer to  be  to  gather  in  for  prosecution  claims 
against  the  United  States,  including  patents. 

It  appears  from  the  certified  copy  of  the  charter 
of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  introduced  as  Kxhibit 
131,  that  application  for  incorporation  was  made  on 
March  6,  1895,  by  John  Wedderburn,  William  L,. 
f^ord.  Arthur  U.  Hughes,  William  L.  Cronnse,  and 
Thomas  B.  Crittenden,  and  that  the  charter  was 
g-ranted  March  25,  1895,  the  officers  of  the  co"pora- 
tion  for  the  first  year  being  stated  to  be  John  Wed- 
derburn. William  L.  Ford.  Arthur  L.  Hughes,  Wil- 
liam L.  Crounse,  and  Thomas  B.  Crittenden. 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  thus  stated  in 
paragraph  2 of  the  charter: 

The  purpose  for  which  tlie  company  is  to  be  formed  is  tlie 
prosecution  of  claims  ay-ainst  the  United  States,  and  jiatents 
and  other  business  before  the  courts,  the  Departments,  and 
Coiiffress. 

In  parag-raph  6 the  chief  business  is  thus  stated: 

The  chief  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  said  company  is 
the  prosecution  of  claims  apainst  the  United  States,  and  of 
l)atents  and  other  business  before  the  courts,  the  Departments, 
and  Cong-ress. 

It  clearly  appears  from  the  exhibits  that  while 
applications  have  been  usually  filed  and  prosecuted 
before  the  office  by  John  Wedderburn  as  attorney, 
all  correspondence  with  clients,  both  before  the  fil- 
ing of  the  application  and  during  its  prosecution, 
has  been  carried  on  by  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  applications  have  been  filed 
in  the  name  of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  as  attor- 
ney's. 

The  closeness  of  the  relation  between  John  Wed- 
derburn & Co.,  and  John  M'edderburn  shown  by  the 
evidence  is  such  that  even  if  no  application  had  been 
filed  in  the  name  of  John  Wedderburn  & Co,,  as  at- 
torneys, that  corporation  must  be  considered  for 
this  proceeding  subject  to  your  jurisdiction.  So  far 
as  the  prosecution  of  applications  before  this  (Iffice 
is  concerned  John  Wedderburn  is  merely'  the  agent 
of  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  president,  and 
that  corporation  maj'  be  and  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  acts. 

Further,  the  ady'ertisement,  “Wanted  an  Idea,” 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  extensively  circulated  by 
this  corporation,  requests  inventors  to  write  to 
“John  Wedderburn  A Co.,  patent  attorneys;’’  the 
pamphlet  “One  Thousand  Iny'eutions  Wanted,’’ 
hereinafter  referred  to,  bea"s  in  conspicuous  letters 
“John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  patent  attornej's,”  and 
the  other  phamphlets  and  ])apers  sent  out  by  this 
corporation,  yvhether  stating  or  not  that  John  Wed- 
derburn & Co.,  are  patent  attorneys,  clearly  imidy 
that  they  intend  to  be  so  considered.  In  the  letter 
heads  used  in  all  correspondence  yvith  iny'entors  and 
others  by  this  corporation  John  Wedderburn  & Co., 
are  announced  to  be  “Solicitors  of  American  and 
Foreign  Patents.’’ 

Throughout  this  correspondence  yvith  applicants 
John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  represent  themselves  as 
conducting  the  prosecution  of  their  applications  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  and  did  no  doubt  so  do  through 
their  emploj'es,  notwithstanding  that  the  formal 
poyver  of  attorney  yvas  to  John  W’edderburn. 

Having  by  these  advertisements,  pamphlets  and 
letter  heads,  as  yvell  as  by  the  yvhole  tenor  of  their 
correspondence,  put  themseU'es  before  the  public  as 
patent  attorneys,  these  respondents,  John  Wedder- 
burn & Co.,  can  not  be  heard  to  deny  that  they  are, 


for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  in  fact,  patent 
attorneys  or  agents  practicing  before  this  Office  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  sim- 
ply' because  they'  are  in  fact  a corporation  not  legally 
competent  to  practice  layv  and  because  the  prosecu- 
tion of  cases  yvas  done  in  the  name  of  John  Wed- 
derburn. 

The  methods  employ'ed  by  this  corporation  in 
gathering  in  for  prosecution  applications  for  patent 
and  other  business  relating-  to  patents,  the  methods 
employed  by  the  corporation  in  making  searches  on 
iny'eutions  submitted  to  it.  the  correspondence  car- 
ried on  yvith  clients,  the  methods  emplo3'ed  bj'  it  for 
securing-  fees  from  clients  for  foreig-n  patents,  for 
advertising  in.ventions  for  sale,  for  ai)pealing-  re- 
jected applications,  in  general,  the  methods  em- 
plo3'ed  1)3'  it  in  hunting  clients  for  their  money,  may 
properly  be  imjiiired  into  by'  you  not  only  as  bear- 
ing on  the  fitness  of  John  Wedderburn  to  continue 
to  practice  before  this  office,  but  as  t)earing  on  the 
fitness  of  this  corporation  to  practice  before  this 
office  either  directl3'  or  through  its  agent.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  impiirv  to  separate  tlie  president  of 
the  corporation  from  the  corporation  of  yvhich  he  is 
jiresident.  The  two  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

From  an  article  in  the  nature  of  an  ady'ertise- 
mentof  these  respondents,  published  in  the  Wash 
ington  I’ost  of  March  7,  1897,  a cojiy  of  yvhich  yvas 
introduced  as  an  e.xhibit  in  this  case,  ita]3pears  that 
John  Wedderburn  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
corporation  John  Wedderburn  A Co.,  was  for  four 
y'ears  manager  of  the  bureau  of  claims  and  had  made 
a comjirehensive  stud3'  of  patent  law.  Prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  corporation  John  Wedderburn 
A Co.,  as  appears  from  exhibits  in  this  case,  John 
Wedderburn  was  manag-er  of  the  Press  Claims  Com- 
pany' and  appeared  as  attorney'  in  application  jiapers 
filed  at  this  Office.  The  earliest  date  at  yvhich  John 
Wedderburn  appears  as  attorne3'  in  any'  case  intro- 
duced as  an  exhibit  herein  is  the  case  of  Kramer  A 
Mosher,  filed  October  10,  1893.  Since  that  date  his 
name  has  constantU'  appeared  as  attorney'  upon 
papers  filed  in  this  Office.  He  can  not  be  nresumed 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  attorne3's  or 
ag-ents  practicing  before  this  Office  or  ignorant  of 
what  constitutes  fair  and  honest  dealing  toyvards 
clients.  As  ])resident  and  representatiy'e  before 
this  Office  of  -the  corporation  he  must  lie  held  to 
hay'e  been  full3'  informed  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation  and  to  hay'e  been  cognizant  of  and  re- 
sponsible for  yy-hatever  has  been  done  1)3'  the  cor- 
poration or  its  employes.  The  corporation,  yvith  a 
man  yvho  has  so  long  appeared  as  attorney  before 
this  Office  at  its  head,  can  not  be  held  to  be  igno- 
rant of  yvhat  yvas  required  of  it  in  honest3'  and 
decency'  in  its  relations  yvith  its  clients. 

The  method  employ'ed  by'  this  corporation  for 
opening  correspondence  yvith  those  yvlio  had  made 
or  might  be  induced  to  make  iny'entions  consisted 
in  ady'ertising^  extensiy'ely  in  tlie  neyvspapers  of 
Washing-ton  and  elseyvhere  substantiall3'  as  folloyvs: 

IVanted. — An  idea,  yy'lio  can  tiiink  of  some  siinjile  thiny  to 
patent?  I’rotect  your  ideas;  they  may  brin”-  .von  yvealtli. 
Write  John  \y'edderl>n rn  A Co.,  I'.atent  attorneys,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  (,'et  their  Si, .SOU  prize  offer  and  list  of  inventions. 

Mr.  Ford,  of  counsel  for  the  respondents,  in  his 
argument  asserted  with  more  ingeniiity'  than  can- 
dor, that  there  is  not  an3'thing  said  in  this  adver- 
tisement about  an  $1,800  prize,  taking  the  ground 
that  an  $1,800  prize  offer  would  not  be  understood 
to  be  an  offer  of  an  $1,800  prize.  With  this  vieyy',  it 
is  hardl3'  necessai-3'  to  sa3'  that  I cannot  agree. 

This  advertisement  was  false  and  misleading  in 
its  reference  to  an  $1,800  prize  offer.  The  evidence 
clearly  shoyvs  that  there  yvas  no  $1,800  prize  C'flfered 
by  Wedderburn  A Co.,  and  that  they  made  no  prize 
offer  yvhich  could  fairly  and  honestU'  be  considered 
an  $1,800  ])rize  offer.  The  prize  offered  b3'  them 
yvas  a prize  of  $150  only-.  Their  ex])lanation  of  the 
$1,890  prize  offer  is  that,  as  $150  yvas  offered  each 
month,  the  agg-regate  amount  for  tyvelve  months 
yvould  be  $1,800. 

By  this  adroitly'  yvorded  but  deceptiy'e  advertise- 
ment nian3'  fiersons  yvere  induced  to  send  to  this 
corporation  for  tlie  $1,800  prize  offer  and  list  of 
iny'entions.  In  reply  to  such  requests,  Wedderburn 
A Co.  were  accustomed  to  send  certain  printed  mat- 
ter, comprising  a pamphlet  entitled  “Hoyv  to  get  a 
patent,’’  yvritten  by  Mr.  Ford,  one  of  the  incorpor- 
ators and  at  one  time  an  officer  of  this  corporation 
(as  appears  from  the  charter),  and  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  respondents  in  this  ]iroceeding;  another 
pamphlet  entitled  “Hay-e  3'ou  an  idea?  One  thous- 
and iny'entions  yvanted;’’  a cop3'  of  the  slip  entitled 
“A  neyv  departure.  113'  John  Wedderburn  A Co.  A 
special  search  service,’’  and  the  pajjer  entitled 
“Prizes  on  patents,’’  “$1,800  given  ayvay,  etc.’’ 
With  these  yvas  .sent  a letter  substantiall3'  in  the 
form  given  on  page  1 of  the  stipulation  signed  by 
counsel,  stating  terms  for  preparing,  filing,  and 
prosecuting  an  application  for  patent  and  stating 
that  after  a patent  has  been  obtained  “yve  can  place 
the  same  before  the  proper  capitalists,  etc.’’ 

The  letter  head  on  yvhich  this  letter  is  yvritten  is 
as  folloyvs: 


Layv  Offices  of 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN  & CO., 
Solicito?'^  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents^ 
Trade-Marks  and  CopyrigiitSt 
biS  F Street,  N.  h . 

[Cable  address,  “Wedpatent,”  yVashing-ton,  D.  C.] 
AVashington,  D.  C. 


Correspondents  : 
Great  Britain, 
France, 

Spain, 

Denmark, 

Belcinni, 

Austria, 

Germany', 

Italy, 

Russia, 

A ustraiia. 

P.  O.  Box '385. 


Patents  Sold  on 
commission  and 
placed  on  royalty. 

Ta.xes  paid  and 
patents  yvorked  in 
I'oreig-n  countries. 

Royalty'  con- 
tracts. Partner- 
shi  p ag-reements 
and  assignments 
drawn  and  recor- 
ded. 


It  yvill  be  noted  that  it  is  stated  in  this  letter  head 
as  part  of  the  business  of  the  respondents — 

Patents  Sold  on  Commission  and  Placed  on  Roy'alty. 


(In  this  letterhead  yvas  stamped  in  red  ink,  as  ad- 
mitted in  the  stipulation  signed  by  counsel,  a 
notice,  of  yvhich  the  following  is  an  example: 

Notice!  ! 

Total  number  of  patents  procured  last  yveek,  391;  124  yvere 
sold. 

That  this  yvas  intended  to  be  understood  and 
yvould  be  understood,  by  any'one  reading  it  in  con- 
nection yvith  the  letter  head  and  the  sale  offer  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  as  a statement  of  the  number 
of  patents  procured  by'  the  respondents  and  the 
number  sold  by  them  is  oby'ious,  particularly  in 
vieyv  of  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  Januar3'  15,  1897, 
as  stated  in  the  stipulation  signed  by  counsel,  the 
notice  yvith  reference  to  patents  yvas  made  to  read — 

N oriCE. 

Total  number  of  patents  alloyved  by  United  States  Patent 
Office  last  yveek.  396;  322  yvere  assigned, 

and  this  yvas  stamped,  not  on  the  letter  yvith  its  let- 
ter head  above  referred  to,  and  containing  the  sale 
offer,  but  on  the  back  of  the  “Neyv  Departure’’  cir- 
cular. 

This  change  in  the  yvording  of  the  notice,  the 
omission  of  the  yvord  “procured,”  yvith  its  necessary 
imi)lication  of  agency,  and  the  change  in  placing 
the  notice,  clearly  indicate  that  the  notice  in  its 
original  form  and  location  yvas  recognized  as  not  a 
proper  notice,  even  by  the  respondent. 

The  paper  entitled  “Prizes  on  Patents,  Ac.,” 
states  the  condition  of  the  prize  competition  and 
states  the  amount  of  the  prizes  and  the  manner  of 
ayvarding  them. 

In  this  paper  it  is  stated  that  the  prizes  will  be 
ayvarded  by  a jury  consisting  of  ane  reputable  pat- 
ent attorney'  and  tyvo  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
Washington.  It  is  stated  in  this  paper  that  in  order 
to  enter  the  competition  for  the  prize,  every  com- 
petitor must  apply  for  a patent  for  his  invention 
through  the  respondents,  or  if  he  has  already  se- 
cured a ])atent  through  another  agency,  he  must 
submit  it  to  the  respondents  for  examination  as  to 
its  validity.  If  he  has  not  secured  his  patent,  he 
must  first  have  made  a preliminary  search  at  a cost 
of  $5. 

In  other  yvords,  the  competition  is  open  only  to 
those  yvho  have  paid  money  to  the  respondendts. 
This  is  perhaps  not  unfair,  though  it  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  tliere  is  nothing  either  philanthropic 
or  generous  in  such  an  offer,  and  that  instead  of 
being  intended  for  the  broad  purpose  of  inducing 
“people  to  keep  track  of  their  bright  ideas  and  see 
yvhat  is  in  them,”  it  is  intended  solely  to  boom  the 
business  of  the  respondents. 

But  whatey'er  may  be  said  of  the  purpose  of  this 
prize  come])tition,  it  yvas  not  fairly  conducted.  The 
jury  of  ayvards  did  not  include  a patent  attorney', 
either  reputable  or  otherwise.  It  included  a United 
States  Senator,  an  ex-Senator,  a Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  certain  business  men  of  more  or  less 
prominence.  The  ayvards  yvere  not  made  in  all 
cases  by  the  full  jury  or  board  of  ayvards.  On  at 
least  one  occasion,  (page  772  et  seq.,)  one  member 
only  of  the  board  of  ayvards  yvas  present.  Julihn 
testified  that  he  did  not  knoyv  the  face  of  Mr.  Fck- 
loff  of  this  board  of  ayvards  (page  775.)  The  inven- 
tions submitted  in  competition  for  these  prizes  yvere 
not  all  of  them  brought  before  this  board,  yvhether 
one  member  yvas  present  or  five.  Many  of  them,  in 
fact  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  were  thrown 
out  by  the  searchers,  many  of  yvhom  are  shoyvn  to 
have  been  incompetent,  and  only  those  selected  by 
these  searchers  as  most  promising  were  submitted 
to  the  board.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Bond,  Julihn,  andGillis.  The  respondents 
in  their  cross-examination  of  Gillis  put  in“evidence 
the  folloyving  order  (page  197): 

Search  Department.  All  search  makers  must  select  one  hi“ 
Tentiort  each  month  to  be  submitted  for  the  monthly  prize  of 
S150.  The  features  to  be  considered  are  simplicity,  commercial 
value,  usefulness,  ingenuity  and  patentability.  Any  cases  upon 
which  a fee  has  been  paid  during  said  month  can  be  entered  in 
competition.  Dated  Oct,  26, 12^. 
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To  permit  an  invention  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  paper  “Prizes  on  Pat- 
ents” in  competition  for  the  prize  of  $150,  to  be 
awarded  by  a jury  or  board,  such  as  described  in 
that  paper,  to  be  thrown  out  by  an  inexperienced 
and  incompetent  searcher  because  he  does  not  think 
it  worthy  of  the  prize  is  not  fair  or  just  to  tlie  com- 
petitor. It  is  necessary  to  a fair  competition  tliat 
the  jury  or  board  of  awards  should  be  impartial, 
disinterested  men,  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
merit  of  the  inventions,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
this  jury  or  board  should  see  and  examine  the  in- 
ventions submitted.  Otherwise  the  competition  is 
a farce  and  a fraud. 

Whether  the  jury  or  board  which  awarded  re- 
spondents’ $150,  prize  were  competent  or  not,  need 
not  be  considered.  The  fact  that  the  inventions 
submitted  were  judg'ed  not  by  them,  but  by  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent  subordinates  of  the 
g-ivers  of  the  prize,  stamps  the  competition  as  an 
utter  sham  and  fraud. 

It  is  held  b^'  respondent.^;  that  this 
paper  clears  up  any  misunderstanding  that  might 
have  existed  by  reason  of  the  advertisement  above 
referred  to;  that  after  this  paper  has  been  received 
tliere  is  nothing  that  requires  explanation  (p.  496). 
It  was  further  stated  by  counsel  for  the  respondents 
that  the  advertisement  was  not  misleading,  for  the 
reason  that  it  called  for  no  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  anyone,  and  before  any  money  was  called  for  the 
paper  fully  explaining  the  prize  offer  was  sent  out. 

With  this  explanation  I cannot  agree.  The  ad- 
vertisement above  referred  to  was.  in  my  opinion, 
false  and  misleading  and  known  to  be  so  by  the 
respondents.  It  was  intended  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion and  secure  the  response  of  persons  to  whom  a 
prize  offer  of  $150  would  not  have  appealed  stronglj'. 
It  was  misrepresentation  for  a purpose,  that  pur- 
pose being  to  secure  the  name  and  address  of 
would-be  patentees  that  respondents  might  begin 
upon  them  a systematic  course  of  misrepresentation 
which  they  employed  to  en’^ice  from  clients  fees  for 
preparing  and  prosecuting  applications  and  for 
various  other  purposes — in  other  words,  to  begin 
hunting  the  inventor  for  his  money. 

It  may  be  open  to  question  whether  this  adver- 
tisement, untruthful  and  misleading  as  it  is,  is  in 
itself  alone  sufficient  to  amount  to  gross  misconduct. 
It  is,  however,  of  importance  as  being  one  of  the 
steps  in  the  system  employed  by  the  respondents. 

The  various  papers  sent  by  the  respondents  with 
their  first  letter  to  a correspondent — the  “How  to 
Get  a Patent,”  “One  Thousand  Inventions  Wan- 
ted,” etc. — were  calculated  and  intended  to  encour- 
age would-be  patentees  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  the  most  simple  inventions;  that 
in  many  fields  of  invention  there  were  no  satisfac- 
tory devices;  that  the  public  rvas  eagerly  awtiiting 
inventions  in  lines  in  which,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  are  hundreds  of  devices  already  patented. 
The  “One  Thousand  Inventions  Wanted,”  as  is  evi- 
dent to  anyone  experienced  in  the  arts,  is  little 
more  than  a list  of  old  inventions.  Certainly  very 
many  of  the  inventions  therein  stated  to  be  “wan- 
ted” are  inventions  for  which  many  patents  have 
been  granted. 

Throughout  their  advertisements  and  the  pam- 
phlets add  papers  sent  out  by  them,  these  respon- 
dents endeavor  to  impre.ss  upon  the  public  the  val- 
ue of  simple  inventions.  They  state  in  “How  to 
Get  a Patent”  that  small  things  are  the  most  val- 
uable. In  “Prizes  on  Patents,”  they  state  that  “it 
is  not  the  great,  complex,  and  expensive  inventions 
that  bring  the  best  returns  to  their  authors,  but  the 
little,  simple,  and  cheap  ones."  In  the  advertise- 
ment "Wanted,  an  Idea,”  they  ask.  “Who  can 
think  of  some  simple  things  to  patent?"  In  all  this 
there  is  that  half  truth  that  is  in  its  effect  worse 
than  a falsehood. 

It  is  true  that  some  small  inventions,  simple  in- 
ventions, which  have  required  little  thought  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  prior  art  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor,  have  jrroved  of  value.  It  is  equally  true, 
no  doubt,  that  in  lotteries  some  one  for  a trifling 
outlay  has  ryon  a large  prize.  Yet  the  effect  of  lot- 
teries is  recognized  as  demoralizing  to  a degree. 
To  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  idea 
that  anyone  without  experience  in  the  art,  without 
knowledge  of  what  is  claimed  in  the  art,  without 
study  and  thoug-ht  and  e.xperiment  can  evolve  in- 
ventions of  value  is  as  demoralizing  as  the  idea  so 
strenuously  insisted  on  by  lottery  agents  that  any- 
one who  buys  a ticket  may  win  the  great  prize.  It 
is  as  true  in  inventions  as  in  everything  else  that 
what  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing.  The  valuable 
inventions  are  those  which  are  the  result  of  hard 
work,  careful  study,  and  experiment,  by  those  who 
have  familiarized  themselves  with  what  others  have 
done  and  with  the  real  needs  in  the  art.  The  care- 
ful student  does  not  always  produce  inventions  of 
value,  but  he  is  at  least  not  likely  to  merely  reinvent 
what  is  already  known,  what  is  already  before  the 
public,  either  adopted  by  the  public  or  tested  and 
thrown  aside  as  worthless. 

The  tyro,  ignorant  of  what  has  already  been  done, 
ignorant  of  what  is  practical,  what  is  needed  in  the 
art,  having  before  him  such  meager  and  misleading 
information  as  that  contained  in  the  “One  Thou- 


sand Inventiotis  Wanted,”  works  in  the  dark,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  at  most  merely  reinvents 
what  is  old.  Out  of  33,000  inventions  on  which 
searches  were  made  by  the  respondents  in  two  years 
over  20,000  were,  even  by  their  searchers,  incom- 
Iietent  and  inexperienced  as  many  of  them  were, 
found  to  be  at  most  reinventions  of  what  was 
already  old. 

Furtlier,  it  is  only  those  simple  inventions  which 
are  broadly  new  that  are  of  any  considerable  value. 
Patents  which  are  limited  to  mere  improvements  on 
inventions  broadly  covered  by  e.xisting  patents  are 
in  most  cases  of  little  value.  Inventions  which  dif- 
fer only  slightly^  from  inventions  already  patented, 
particularly  in  su .h  line's  as  the  following — all  of 
which  a^e  given  in  the  lists  of  “One  Thousand  In- 
ventions Wanted” — Gate  openers  (7),  self-closing 
gates  (9),  rakes  (16),  -wrenches  (98),  alarm  locks  for 
doors  (110),  bale  ties  (143),  baseball  bats  (157),  flag 
staffs  (524),  soldering  iron  heaters  (579),  irregular 
form  lathes  (637),  moth-proof  bags  (695),  pruning 
implements  (812),  coin-registering-  purses  (822),  key- 
opening cans  (933),  pocket  stoves  (973),  and  the  like, 
have  to  compete  before  the  public  with  the  earlier 
dev'ices  of  which  many  liav-e  been  patented  in  each 
of  tliese  lines,  as  \vell  as  in  nearly  all  the  lines  of 
invention  mentioned  iu  that  list,  and  are  not  likely 
to  prove  valuable,  as  must  be  well  known  to  these 
respondents. 

From  the  exhibits  in  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that 
a large  proportioii  of  those  reached  by  the  respon- 
dents’ advertisements  are  country  ])eople,  manv  of 
them,  as  shown  by  their  letters,  possessed  of  little 
education  and  small  knowledge  of  the  arts.  To  in- 
duce such'paople  to  believe  tnat  these  old  and  well- 
worked  fields  of  invention  are  new  and  untried 
fields  in  which  inventions  of  value  could  be  readily 
made  by  them  is  grossly  deceptive;  is  demoralizing 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  tvay  as  the 
alluring  prosjtects  held  out  by-  the  lottery-  agent. 

It  is  admitted  that  as  a result  of  sending-  these 
pamphlets  and  papers  to  persons  who  have  been  led 
to  write  to  the  respondents  by  the  advertisement 
above  referedto,  such  persons  have  sent  conceptions 
or  invetitions  to  the  respondents,  together  with 
sums  of  money-,  and  the  respondents  hav-e  for  these 
sums  of  money  undertaken  and  agreed  to  make  in 
each  case  a thorough  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office  when  so  recpiested.  (See  answer 
p.  2.) 

It  has  not  alwavs  been  the  case  that  inventors 
sent  on  their  inventions  at  once  upon  receipt  of  the 
respondents’  first  letter  w-ith  its  accompanying 
pamphlets  and  papers. 

When  the  supposed  inv-eutor  failed  to  reply- 
promptlv,  the  respondents  have  in  many-  instances, 
as  shown  by-  the  evidence  and  as  admitted  in  the 
stipulation  signed  by  counsel,  sent  him  an  undated 
circular  letter  offering  to  advise  him  free  of  charge 
as  to  the  patentability-  and  salability-  of  any  device 
he  might  ha\-e. 

Those  w-ho  took  advantage  of  this  apparently-  lib- 
eral offer  (as,  for  instance,  Nagaye,  letter  of 
August  3,  1896,  p.  460)  received  in  reply-  a letter  con- 
taining information  which,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
positively-  false  and  misleading,  w-as  such  advice  as 
could  very  well  have  been  given  for  nothing,  for  it 
was  worth  nothing.  Instead  of  giving  substantial 
advice  as  to  patentability-,  it  merely-  stated  that  the 
invention  was  of  a patentable  nature,  but  stated 
that  to  determine  its  piatentabilitv  a search  at  a cost 
of  $5  would  have  to  be  made.  The  respondents,  in 
sending  out  the  letter  promising-  advice  free  pf 
charge  as  to  patentability,  w-ere  well  aware  that 
novelty-  is  an  essential,  the  primary-  essential,  of 
patentability,  and  no  advice  a.s  to  patentability  that 
would  be  of  any-  value  could  be  given  without  deter- 
mination of  the  novelty. 

This  letter,  replying-  to  those  who  took  advant- 
age  of  the  offer  of  advice  free  of  charge  as  to  pat- 
entability- and  salability,  contained  also  a state- 
ment w-hich,  it  is  supposed,  was  intended  t')  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  salabilitv  of  the  in- 
vention, This  statement  is  in  the  following  langu- 
age; 

y\  e are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  . inclosiiigr 

sketch  and  description  of  your  , of  wliich  reference  has 

been  made  to  the  chief  of  our  sales  department,  and  this  is  the 
principal  cause  of  delay  in  answering-.  In  his  expert  opinion, 
a successful  device  of  this  nature,  if  patented  immediately  and 

properly  handled,  would  net  its  owtier  not  less  than on 

direct  sale,  or  yield  a good  income  for  several  years  if  trans- 
ferred on  the  royalty  plan.  Its  cheapness  and  simplicity- are 
strongly  desirable  elements  in  its  favor,  as  there  would  be  little 
or  no  e.xperiraental  cost  to  eat  up  the  profits,  and  a practically 
unlimited  market  will  be  furnished  for  such  a successful  device. 

This  either  is  or  is  not  intended  to  be  understood 
by  the  client  as  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
vention  submitted  by  him  to  John  Wedderburn  & 
Go.,  for  their  promised  advice  as  to  its  salabilitv. 
If  it  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  as  an  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  that  invention,  an  expert  opinion 
of  a person  who  is  “chief  of  our  sales  department," 
and  necessarily-  a trusted  employ-ee  whose  compet- 
ency- is  vouched  for  by  the  respondents,  then  it  is 
not  such  advice  as  is  promised  by-  tlie  respondents, 
is  worthless  to  the  client,  and  is  a delusion  and  a 
sham,  and  the  offer  of  advice  free  of  charg-e  is  a mere 
trick  to  reopen  correspondence  with  the  inventor  in 


the  hope  of  leading  him  on  to  send  fees  G,.  re- 
spondents for  search  or  other  purposes. 

If  this  expert  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the  --.-lIi  - d,-- 
pepatment  is  intended  to  be  understood  a.s  an  ■•ti'  .- 
ion  of  the  trusted  e.xpert,  whose  competc-m-y  i- 
vouched  for  by  respondents,  as  to  tlie  coinmen  ial 
value  of  the  invention  submitted  by  the  client,  then 
it  becomes  necessary-  to  imjuire  into  the  actual  (-om- 
petency  of  this  so-called  expert,  the  manner  in  which 
he  determined  the  value  of  the  invention,  t le  r'  la- 
tions  of  this  expert  to  the  respondents,  and 
propriety  of  sending  .such  an  estimate  in  ad-,  aii'  -i’ 
any  information  as  to  the  novelty-  of  the  subminvd 
invention . 

The  evidence  discloses  the  fact  that  this  exp.-: 
chief  of  the  sales  department  was  Arthur  L.  Hug-hes. 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  John  M'edderburn  A Co., 
and  for  the  first  year  one  of  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poiation.  Xeither  Bond  nor  Julihn,  witnesses  for 
and  trusted  employees  of  the  respondents,  is  able  so 
state  anything  as  to  the  qualification  of  this  expert. 
A number  of  cases  in  which  he  placed  a valuation 
of  from  $2,600  to  $20,000  are  in  evidence  1 see  - tipid 
tion).  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  there  is  admi  - 
tedly-  nothing  patentable,  and  therefore  nothing- 
value. 

\ allies  were  placed  on  inventions  bv  this  expert 
Hughes  at  sig-ht,  sometimes  without  even  sig-ht  of 
the  invention  or  even  full  description  of  it — without 
study-  of  the  invention,  without  inquiry-  as  to  its 
novelty,  without  consultation  of  books — such  valua- 
tion being  a mere  off-hand  opinion,  or  statement 
rather  than  an  opinion,  on  a matter  upon  which 
neither  he  nor  any-  other  jierson  could  have  passed 
intellig-ent  judg-inent  without  careful  study  and  full 
knowledge  of  all  material  facts. 

It  is  testified  and  not  denied  that  Hughes  nev-er 
failed  to  jilace  a substantial  value  upon  every-  device 
submitted  to  him.  Even  a perpetual-motion  device 
was  estimated  by  him  to  be  worth  a million  ‘‘if  it 
would  work" — an  opinion,  which  in  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Ford,  of  counsel  for  the  respondents,  was  a 
proper  opinion.  (P.224:) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  respondents  em- 
ploy-ed  Hughes  for  a definite  purpose,  that  purpose 
being  to  direct  that  in  every-  case  submitted  to  him 
the  invention  should  be  reported  to  the  client  as  of 
a very-  considerable  value,  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  novelty  of  the  device  or  its  real  value. 
Hughes,  being  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  for  a 
time,  at  least,  one  of  the  officers,  could  be  depended 
on  to  carry-  out  the  scliemes  of  the  respondents,  how- 
ever deceptive  and  fradulent  they-  might  be.  He 
was  intrusted  with  this  work,  and  he  did  this  work, 
no  doubt,  in  precisely-  the  way  it  was  intended  he 
should. 

This  scheme  of  placing  a valuation  on  inventions 
before  their  novelty  was  ev-en  looked  into  is  decep- 
tive and  fraudulent  on  its  face.  It  is  utterly-  inde- 
fensible. It  was  intended  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  client,  to  make  him  believe  his  invention  to  be 
of  great  value,  and.  so  believ-ing,  to  proceed  further 
with  it  by-  paying  fees,  at  least  the  search  fee.  to 
the  respondents.  This  report  of  value  was  calcula- 
ted to  so  influence  the  mind  of  the  inventor  that  he 
would  be  slow  to  accept  even  an  unfavorable  report 
as  to  novelty-,  and  no  doubt  in  part  explains  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inventors  in  those  cases  in  which,  after 
anticipating  references,  which  they-  probably  never 
understood,  were  shown  them,  they-  persisted  in 
making  application  for  patent. 

This  valuation  scheme  as  carried  out  by-  the  re- 
spondents through  Hughes  is  in  and  of  itself  fraudu- 
lent and  deceptive,  and  clearly-  amounts  to  gross 
misconduct  on  their  part.  As  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  respondents’  adroitly-  planned  and  skillfully- 
executed  scheme  for  securing-  fees  from  would-be 
inventors,  as  one  of  the  steps  in  hunting  the  inven- 
tor for  his  money,  it  is  even  more  g-laringly  fraudu- 
lent. 

The  sending  of  a false  valuation  in  a single  case 
known  to  be  or  which  should  be  known  to  be  with- 
out value  where  by-  reason  of  such  valuation  the  in- 
ventor might  be  induced  to  part  with  a sum  of 
money-,  indicates  at  least  gross  negligence.  To 
make  a practice  of  sending  out  false  valuations  in- 
dicates deliberate  purpose. 

Ev-en  in  the  Hev-erly  case,  page  522,  after  com- 
pletelv  anticipating  references  had  been  found  and 
cited  in  rejection  by  the  Patent  Office  (Office  letter 
of  October  9,  1896),  the  respondents  failed  to  correct 
the  estimate  of  value,  and  ev-en  stated  that  they- 
saw  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion  as  to  its 
practical  value  (letter  of  November  7.  1896).  After 
the  receipt  of  the  rejection  by-  the  Office,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  tee  prosecution  of  the  case,  advised  the 
taking  out  of  foreign  patents  (letters  of  filctober  22. 
1896.  and  January  2,  1S97,)  offered  to  sell  the  inv-en- 
tion  (letter  of  Nov-ember  19.  1866.)  and  sent  the 
usual  letter  in  reference  to  taking  appeal  Jetter  of 
March  27,  1897.) 

If  these  estimates  were  giv-ev  through  mistake, 
the  respondents  should  hav-e  been,  and  doubtless 
would  have  been,  quick  to  correct  the  mistake  as 
soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  them,  in  order  that 
the  client  might  be  prevented  from  further  outlay- 
of  money-. 

By  these  methods  the  respondents  have  induced 
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pondence.  It  was  orig-inated  bj'  the  inanag-er  him- 
self, and  cop3'rig-hted,  and  is  used  bj'  this  Institute 
as  its  exclusive  property’. 

The  National  Correspondence  Institute  is  not  a 
“Civil  Service  School”  or  “Civil  Service  Institute,” 
but  an  incorporated  eductitional  institution,  con- 
sisting" of  seven  departments,  viz.;  Bookkeeping" 
and  Business  Shorthand  and  Typewritting",  Science, 
Journalism.  Drafting",  Civil  Engineering'",  and  Civil 
Service  examinations. 

Instruction  bj’  correspondence  dates  its  orig"in 
from  the  plan  of  “university"  extension”  which  orig- 
inated in  England.  It  is  nothing  new  and  requires 
no  special  mention.  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  first  to 
model  and  adapt  this  plan  to  preparing  candidates 
for  civil  service  examinations.  This  was  some- 
thing novel  and  original,  a stroke  of  inventive  fer- 
tility and  skill,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  sole 
credit.  This  jdan  he  began  to  use  five  years  ago 
and  has  been  improving"  and  ])erfecting'"  it  ever 
since,  and  whenever  experience  and  practical  tests 
have  shown  that  a change  or  an  addition  would  be 
an  improvement,  it  has  been  adopted.  By  this 
means  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  civil  service 
examinations  has  kept  abreast  with  the  very  latest 
and  best  educational  methods. 

The  Institute  prejjares  candidates  for  more  than 


suing  a regular  course  of  study.  It  requires  time, 
experience,  labor,  skill,  a sufficient  force  and  all 
backed  by'  means  to  keep  things  moving,  in  order 
to  do  it,  and  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  in- 
stitute shows  that  it  is  possessed  of  these,  and  has 
dealt  honestly  with  the  public. 

“What  are  your  terms  and  how  do  y-ou  teach  by" 
correspondence?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“(Jur  enrollment  fee  is  $10.00  cash,”  said  the  man- 
ager, ""and  there  is  no  other  charge  whatever  until 
an  appointment  is  secured  when  3 per  cent  of  one 
year's  salary,  less  enrollment  fee.  is  charged.  As 
soon  as  we  receive  the  fee  and  an  application  for 
enrollment  properly  filled  out  and  signed  (which 
blank  forms  we  send  out)  we  mail  to  the  applicant  a 
list  of  the  different  examinations  from  which  he 
makes  his  selection.  We  also  send  him  at  the  same 
time  our  “Information  Blank.”  which  contains  a 
numlier  of  questions.  From  the  answers  given  to 
these  interrogations  we  can  tell  if  it  is  advisable  for 
the  applicant  to  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  exami- 
nation he  wishes  to  take.  Often  we  find  that  an 
examination  has  been  selected  for  a place  which 
pays  less  than  some  other  place  requiring  a less 
difficult  examination.  We  g'ive  the  ajiplicant  the 
benefit  of  this  information. 

“The  first  work  which  we  send  to  our  students  is 
our  “Trial”  e.xamination , consisting  of  questions 
on  all  the  subjects.  From  the  answers  returned  we 
learn  where  our  student  is  well  informed  and  where 


The  time  required  to  complete  our  course  varies 
with  the  aptitude  and  previous  educational  advan- 
tages of  each  individual  and  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  work  each  week.  The  usual  time  is 
from  four  to  twelve  weeks,  an  hour  or  two  each 
day.  We  never  consent  to  any"  one’s  taking  an  ex- 
amination until  we  are  satisfied  with  the  prepara- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  time  that  has  been 
taken.  We  can  give  out  the  work  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  taken. 

Take  for  example  our  work  for  the  postal  service. 
The  subjects  are:  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Copying, 
Letter-writing,  Arithmetic.  U.  S.  Geography,  and 
Reading"  Addresses.  The  first  five  subjects  consti- 
tute what  is  now  known  as  the  basis  examination. 
Each  subject  is  given  a “relative  iveight”  and  an 
average  is  found  for  the  “basis.”  Geography"  and 
Reading  Addresses  each  has  a weight  equal  to  the 
“basis,”  or,  in  other  words,  each  of  the  last  two 
subjects  has  a wieght  equal  to  the  first  five  com- 
bined. Our  work  on  Geography"  is  so  thorough  that 

few  of  our  students  make  less  than  a perfect  grade 

our  best  students  always  make  a perfect  grade  on 
this  subject.  For  practice  in  “Reading  Addresses,” 
we  have  sets  of  cards  similiar  to  those  used  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  our  method  of  work 
on  that  subject  is  exactly  as  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion. They  are  written  by  different  persons,  and 
give  the  greatest  variety  of  handwritings  and  ad- 
dress! .s.  A few  of  these  drills  make  a wonderful 


fifty'  different  kinds  of  civil  service  examinations 
and  perpares  them  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  professors  who  furnish  the  instruction  are  all 
specialists  of  distinction  in  their  resjiectiv'e  depart- 
ments and  those  who  teach  the  technical  branches 
are  not  only'  theoretical  scholars  but  have  been  en- 
gaged in  jiractical  work,  both  under  government 
and  in  private  employment. 

Did  the  institute  have  any'  imitators? 

Mr.  McKinley'  said  “yes:”  but  he  had  been  in 
business  more  years  than  they'  had  months,  and 
hundreds  of  students  whom  he  had  prepared  were 
now  in  the  government  service.  He  referred  to  five 
years  dealing  with  business  men  and  bankers  of 
the  city,  and  to  all  whom  he  had  ever  referred 
as  a guaranty'  of  his  reliability". 

After  returning  to  the  manager’s  office,  the  re- 
porter was  shown  a large  number  of  educational 
and  religious  journals  of  national  reputation  en- 
dorsing the  high  character  of  the  Institute.  He  was 
shown  also,  thousands  of  letters  from  students  ex- 
pressing not  only  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  instructions  they'  had  received,  but  also  their 
gratitude  for  the  interest  taken  in  their  indiv'idual 
progress,  he  glanced  over  (juite  a number  which  he 
pulled  from  the  stacks  and  the  tone  and  tenor  were 
the  same  in  all. 

One  important  point  noted  was  the  individual 
character  of  the  instructi(jn.  It  is  one  thing  to  pre- 
pare and  send  out  instructions  to  hundreds  of 
students;  it  is  cjuite  another  thing  to  meet  the 
wants  of  each  individual  student  by  answering  his 
letters  personally"  and  removing"  all  the  special  diffi- 
culties which  arise  in  his  particular  case,  while  pur- 


he  is  deficient  and  prepare  our  subsequent  instruc- 
tions ;iccording"ly , to  meet  the  necessities  of  each 
indiv'idual  case.  Then  follow  our  “Test”  examina- 
tions. The  (juestions  are  taken  chielly  from  lists 
which  have  been  used  by  the  Commission,  are  the 
best  sample  cpiestions  that  can  be  used  and  cover 
the  entire  scope  of  the  e.xamination.  This  “Test” 
represents  the  actual  examination  to  be  m:ide  be- 
fore the  Commission.  The  work  is  marked  and 
graded  accordang  to  the  rules  used  by'  the  Commis- 
sion all  errors  noted  and  corrected,  and  re- 
turned. These  tests  are  repeated  over  and  over 
ag-ain  until  the  student  has  become  thoroughly'  ac- 
customed to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  the 
civil  serv'ice  examiners.  They  are  continued  until 
the  student  passes  a successful  examination  and 
receiv'es  an  appointment  or  as  long  as  he  chooses 
to  take  them,  without  reg"ard  to  time  and  without 
any  other  compensation  tluin  the  original  fee. 

“Heretofore  the  only'  way"  for  an  apjilicant  to  get 
any"  information  was  by'  taking  an  examination,  but 
now  we  can  ])repare  him  in  adv'ance,  giv'ing  him  the 
same  experience  he  would  derive  from  a score  of 
examinations  Possibly  not  one  in  a thousand  gets 
a position  on  the  first  e.xamination,  and  a very'  few 
after  taking  the  second  examination.  More  receive 
appointments  after  the  third  tri:il,  and  so  on.  This 
prov'es  that  their  success  in  getting  a grade  high 
enoug"h  for  appointment  came  from  the  experience 
acquired  in  taking"  the  examinations  and  “picking 
up”  as  best  they  could  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  Commission.  The  delay  between  e.xamina- 
tioiis  is  one  y'ear,  and  any  one  will  readily'  see  the 
great  saving"  in  time. 


improvement,  and  are  really  a necessity'  to  one  pre- 
paring for  examination.  Our  work  on  the  other 
subjects  is  also  very'  thorough. 

“Ag-ain,  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  for  the 
Gaug'er’s  examination  equal  to  a treatise  on  the 
“Application  of  Phy'sics  to  Gauging”  which  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Blomen,  principal  of  the  depart- 
ment of  scietice,  at  the  request,  and  for  the  special 
and  e.xclusiv'e  use  of  this  Institute.  It  presents  in 
a nut  shell  the  description  and  use  of  instruments 
and  all  the  scientific  facts  necessary  to  be  known 
which  the  studend  would  be  x'uzzled  to  find  out  for 
himself  by  delving  in  the  great  works  on  general 
phy'sics.  And  so  I might  go  on;  but'this  is  sufficient.” 

The  reporter  then  asked  Mr.  McKinley'  one  last 
searching  question,  put  in  the  following  form:  \"iz.; 

“There  are  many'  very  highly  educated  persons — 
not  a few  of  them  hav'ing  been  educators  themselves, 
teachers  and  professors,  who  take  the  civil  service 
examinations.  Now  what  does  this  class  of  people 
think  of  your  Institute  and  your  methods?  Does 
this  class  enroll  as  students  in  your  Institute?” 

“I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question;”  said 
Mr.  McKinley',”  it  is  precisely  with  this  class  that 
our  g reatest  strength  lies.  We  never  receive  any 
one  for  enrollment  who  has  not  a fairly  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  make  no  charge  for  informing 
an  applicant  of  any  fatal  deficiency".  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  highly  educated  a person  is,  the 
more  valuable  is  our  instruction.  There  are  a mul- 
titude of  minor  points  from  filing  the  application 
to  the  examination  w'hich  must  be  observ'ed.  Stud- 
ents are  very  apt  to  overlook  them  because  of  their 
insignificance  and  their  importance  to  genuine 
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scholarship.  Thus,  to  give  one  example  out  of 
many,  an  irregular  margin  in  writing  may 
decide  in  favor  of  one  applicant  over  another  who 
passes  an  equally  good  examination  in  other  re- 
spects. 

It  is  these  little  things,  (and  there  are^  many  of 
them)  that  the  students  want  to  know,  and  not 
know,  as  matter  of  information  only,  but  to  prac- 
tice. If  a student  can  make  from  85  to  90  points, 
without  our  assistance,  and  we  can  help  him  to 
make  five  or  even  two  or  one  more,  it  is  clearly  a 
good  investment  for  him,  or  her  to  enroll  with  us: 
for  one  point  will  win  the  dav;  and  in  fact,  this  is 
the  common  sense  view  they  take  of  it,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  our  students  belong  to  the  educated  class. 


Novelties  in  Office  Furniture. 

A.  Cutler  & Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  manufactur- 
ing some  very  unique  pieces  of  office  furniture, 
among  which  their  roll  top  desks  and  copying  press 
are  worthy  of  especial  remark.  On  these  they  have 
taken  out  upwards  of  twelve  patents,  a practice 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  great  business  en- 
terprises. 

The  conveniences  of  their  regular  office  desks 
have  gained  for  them  a popularity  which  reflects 
no  small  amount  of  credit  on  their  originality. 
These  desks  are  supplied  with  pen  rack,  revolving 
ink-stand,  and  blotter  holder.  This  last  mentioned 
device  holds  the  blotter  on  a tilting  shelf  by  a 
weight  attached  to  the  blotter  by  a cord.  When  the 
blotter  is  used  the  shelf  drops  and  forms  an  in- 
clined plane,  up  which  the  weight  draws  the  blotter 
when  it  is  released,  and  then  tilts  the  shelf  up  again. 
A waste  basket  is  fitted  under  the  desk  between  the 
tiers  of  drawers,  which  arrangement  has  proved  a 
great  convenience.  The  lowering  of  the  roll  top 
locks  all  the  drawers,  and  when  closed  is  secured  by 
a spring  lock. 

Typewriter  desks  have  been  made  by  the  score, 
but  the  Cutler  model  is  the  neatest  and  most  ser- 
viceable yet  produced.  When  closed  it  makes  a 
very  compact  appearance,  having  a regular  roll  top 
with  three  drawers  underneath,  all  enclosed  between 
two  solid  plain  sides  and  panel  back.  The  top  may 
be  rolled  back,  and  a shelf,  upon  which  the  type- 
writer rests,  drawn  out.  Under  this  are  two  sliding 
shelves  which  maj'  be  drawn  out  side  waj-s  as  a 
support  for  cop}’,  etc.  Above  and  in  the  same  com- 
partment with  the  typewriter,  there  is  a shelf  for 
stationery.  Altogether,  this  forms  the  most  com- 
plete outfit  on  the  market. 

To  cap  the  climax,  a cabinet  letter  press  is  de- 
vised, the  operation  of  which  requires  but  a pres- 
sure on  a foot  lever.  All  the  parts  carrying  the 
strain  are  made  of  iron,  and  they  are  susceptible  of 
quick  and  accurate  adjustment.  The  top  of  the 
cabinet  serves  as  the  bed  of  the  press,  and  a finely 
finished,  iron  braced  piece  of  wood  distributes  the 
pressure  over  the  letter  book.  This  piece  is  hinged 
at  its  back  to  a strip  of  wood  carrying  downward 
extensions  as  guides,  and  spiral  springs  to  keep  it 
raised.  From  the  extreme  sides  of  the  iron  braces 
of  this  hinged  piece  are  run  iron  draw-bars  to  the 
foot  lever,  and  above  the  point  of  their  connection 
is  run  from  the  foot  lever  to  the  iron  brace  under 
the  top  of  the  cabinet,  a pipe,  adjustable  in  length 
by  a wheel.  Extensions  of  the  pivots  which  run 
through  the  draw-bars  from  the  foot  lever,  enter 
grooves  in  the  frame  work  of  the  cabinet.  When 
not  in  use  the  top  piece  mav'  be  swung  back,  but 
when  allowed  to  rest  on  the  letter  book  the  foot 
lever  is  in  the  proper  position  to  be  operated.  Upon 
depressing-  the  lever,  the  lower  ends  of  the  draw-- 
bars  and  the  lower  end  of  the  adjustable  push-bar 
are  separated  longitudinally,  the  upward  rear  ex- 
tension of  the  pedal  which  carries  the  push-bar 
passing  the  line  of  force  of  the  draw-bar,  and  being 
forced  against  a shoulder  on  the  cabinet.  The  con- 
sequent drawing  together  of  the  upper  ends  of 
these  bars  gives  the  requisite  pressure  for  the  copy, 
after  which  the  foot  lever  is  released  and  the  top 
piece  swung  back  out  of  the  waj-.  The  construc- 
tion is  most  simple,  and  the  time  consumed  in  its 
operation  is  not  worth  considering. 

All  the  details  of  Cutler's  work  are  attended  to 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  altogether,  the  workman- 
ship ingenuity  exhibited  by  their  output  is  really 
remarkable. 

Earliest  Inventors  of  Paper. 

Mr.  Clayton  Beadle,  in  a recent  lecture,  treating 
on  the  subject  of  the  invention  of  paper  proper, 
that  is,  paper  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  affirms  that  the  Chinese  -were  undoubtedly 
the  inventors  of  paper,  as  they  were  of  gunpowder, 
but  in  neither  case  have  they  always  received  the 
credit  that  is  their  due.  Credit  has  been  given  to 
Joseph  Anna,  an  Arabian,  for  having  in  the  year 
704  invented  the  art  of  making-  paper.  The  leading 
authorities  agree,  however,  that  the  Chinese  made 
paper  from  cotton  rags  centuries  before  the  know- 
ledge of  it  came  to  the"  Arabs. 


On  the  Ethics  of  Patent  Practice. 


[Bv  A.  P.  Greei.ev,  Assist.\nt  Commissioner  of  P.\tents.] 

An  ethical  sj-stem  must  have  as  its  corner  stone 
the  idea  of  fair  play  between  man  and  man. 

The  client  who  places  his  interests  in  the  hands  of 
an  attorney  should  fully  trust  him.  I am  aware 
that  sometimes  confidence  is  misplaced:  more  often, 
I think,  as  to  the  ability  than  as  to  the  integrity  of 
the  patent  agent.  But  without  full  confidence  the 
agent  is  handicapped  from  the  beginning,  and  can- 
not justly  be  held  responsible  for  ill  results. 

Almost  every  patent  attorney  know-s  what  a bore 
a garrulous  inventor  may  become;  and  a prolific 
correspondent  may  be  almost  as  tiresome;  but  a 
long  experience  has  taught  that  great  caution  in 
shutting  off  the  flow  of  froth,  even  when  a subject 
seems  exhausted;  for  many  a time  in  what  appeared 
to  be  mere  chaff,  would  lie  buried  the  grain  of  in- 
vention destined  to  grow  into  something  of  great 
value. 

Gen.  Leggett  used  to  say  “it  isn’t  every  man  who 
carries  a condenser.’’  We  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  alas,  too  often.  And  the  attorney  who 
finds  a client  who  can  briefly  and  clearly  describe 
his  invention,  should  value  him  above  much  fine 
gold,  yea  above  a “Klaiin  on  the  Klondike.’’  But 
until  such  men  of  genius  in  invention  and  e.xpres- 
sion  are  much  more  numerous  than  now,  it  will  not 
do  for  the  average  practitioner  to  ignore  the  slow 
thinker  who  painfully  ev-olves  a thought,  and  by- 
needless  iteration  seeks  to  convey  an  idea.  Let  the 
attorney  be  patient  with  the  inventor  who  is  trying 
to  tell  all  of  his  story. 

But  if  the  inventor  wants  to  keep  in  his  own 
possession  a part  of  what  he  should  tell  his  attorney, 
let  him  hunt  for  someone  he  can  trust  fully,  or  both 
agent  and  client  will  find  themselves  in  hot  water 
before  the  business  is  complete. 

As  the  client  must  fully  trust  his  attorney,  so 
must  the  agent  fully  inform  his  client. 

I know  it  is  exasperating-  to  have  to  explain,  and 
re-explain  to  a slow  thinker,  a mechanical  proposi- 
tion which  seems  as  plain  as  2 and  2;  but  sometimes 
I have  been  surprised  to  get  from  one  of  these  same 
mental  plodders  a bit  of  information  which  would 
knock  out  an  accepted  theory,  until  said  theory 
would  appear  as  wrinkled  as  a bur.sted  balloon. 
Therefore  it  will  not  do  to  assume,  as  attorneys  do. 
that  it  isn’t  worth  while  to  explain  much  about  the 
status  of,  say,  a pending  application,  “because  the 
client  will  never  understand  it.’’  Whether  he  does 
understand  it  or  not  it  is  his  right  to  know,  and  the 
agent  who  does  not  keep  his  client  informed  of  the 
important  matters  connected  with  his  claim,  is  not 
dealing  fairly  with  his  client. 

I do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  agent  shall  write  to 
his  client  every  time  an  examiner  asserts  that  “a 
horse  chesnut  and  a chesnut  horse  are  mere  me- 
chanical equivalents;’’  but  I do  believe  the  client 
should  be  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  art,  even 
if  that  state  is  unfolded  as  a rather  disagreeable 
surprise  to  both  agent  and  inventor;  for  the  interest 
of  the  client  is  generally  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  agent:  his  right  is  certainly’  paramount:  by  full 
and  early-  information  the  client  may-  often  be  able 
to  protect  an  investment,  when,  without  the  infor- 
mation, he  would  go  on  in  fancied  security  to  cer- 
tain disaster. 

I am  quite  convinced  that  the  greatest  mistake 
made  by-  reputable  practitioners  is  in  the  failure  to 
keep  their  clients  fully-  informed  as  to  where  they- 
stand  relatively-  to  other  inventors  in  the  same  art. 

It  is  a little  hard,  sometimes,  to  own  up  to  a client 
that  one  has  been  a little  too  sanguine:  or  has 
missed  a reference:  and  perhaps  attorney-s  are  a 
little  too  prone  to  say-,  “the  examiner  is  mistaken, 
and  his  objection  amounts  to  nothing.’’  But  fair 
play  demands  that  new  truths  be  told  as  they-  re- 
veal themselves,  even  though  “the  truth  hurts.” 

Patent  attorneys,  at  least  those  in  Washington, 
are  as  a rule  intelligent  and  honest.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  attorney-s  in  Washington  who 
make  a specialty-  of  patents.  Perhaps  a dozen  of 
these  are  men  of  whom  the  rest  of  the  profession 
are  ashamed.  Some  few  attorney-s  by-  an  impudent 
assertion  of  superior  facilities  for  the  prosecution 
of  patent  suits  or  applications  have  at  times  tem- 
porarily deceived  many-  inventors.  In  the  long  run 
it  has  generally  been  found  that  an  attorney  who 
resorts  to  unusual  methods  to  secure  business,  such 
for  instance  as  offering  prizes,  chromos,  e1  c.,  de- 
ducts the  cost  of  the  chromo  from  the  fee  recei\-ed: 
and  what  he  gives  in  chromo  he  does  not  give  in  at- 
tention to  legitimate  business. 

Some  attorney-s  hav-e  advertised  for  new  and 
original  ideas  along  certain  lines,  when  a search  of 


the  records  of  the  patent  office  would  di.-^clo  .e  ’.lii- 
fact  that  such  ideas  are  in  the  main  already  vo  l; 
known,  and  that  the  chance.s  are  that  any-  further 
investment  in  that  direction  will  be  a losing  one. 

In  view  of  recent  revelation.s  1 might,  perhaji.s. 
have  been  warranted  in  still  strong-er  statements: 
but  the  above  assertions  seem  correct  as  far  a.-, 
they  go. 

While  I think  a patent  attorney-  should  inform 
his  client  as  to  his  general  position  relatively  to  the 
art  in  which  he  is  working,  I do  not  believe  he 
should  or  can  generally-  place  an  estimate  <^if  eo-.o- 
mercial  value  on  any-  invention  in  advance  of  intr.o- 
duction.  Attorney-s  have  been  disappointed  of  ten  in 
the  outcome  of  the  most  promising  inventions.  I 
have  been  so  many-  times  astounded  at  fortunes 
made  from  inventions  for  which  I would  not  have 
given  15  cents:  that  I know  as  to  my  own  foresight, 
and  fully-  believe  as  to  that  of  every-  attorney,  that 
it  is  of  little  worth,  and  at  best  a mere  guess. 

On  one  of  the  very-  narrowest  patents  and  one 
which  the  inventor  was  told  was  not  worth  a .~100, 
has  paid  not  less  than  510,000  a year  for  the  ha-  I:-' 
years.  '‘And  there  are  others.” 

In  the  early-  day-s  of  the  telephone,  a discus^ lo,i 
between  the  commissioner  of  patents  and  the  author 
of  the  greatest  text  book  on  mechanical  science,  and 
the  inventor  of  photo-lithography.  They  all  ag-reed 
that  the  telephone  was  a curious  scientific  toy,  but 
would  never  be  used  in  business,  becauee,  as  one  of 
them  put  it,  “business  must  be  done  in  black  and 
white.’’ 

Therefore  when  an  inventor  asks  what  his  inven- 
tion is  worth  in  dollars,  tell  him  the  truth,  say-  “I 
don’t  know.”  If  he  wants  to  know  its  scope,  I think 
an  attorney-  can  tell  him;  and  may-  tell  him  further 
that  nine  times  in  ten  the  commercial  value  of  an 
invention  depends  vastly-  more  on  the  business 
management  than  on  the  originality-;  but  no  one 
can  tell  any  better  what  his  patent  is  worth,  before 
development,  than  he  can  tell  him  how  fast  his 
his  horse  may-  trot,  before  the  colt  is  foaled. 

And  if  any  fellow  says  he  knows  the  value  of  any 
new  invention,  I believe  he  lies — under  a misappre- 
hension. 

To  sum  up  my-  idea  of  what  is  ethical  for  the  pat- 
ent solicitor,  I should  say-  he  must  think  carefully 
and  act  cautiously-  for  his  client,  tell  the  truth, 
“pull  strong  and  to  be  fair”  in  all  his  dealings  with 
him  and  not  to  mislead  him  about  the  smallest 
matter. 

Floating  Factories  for  Tinning  Fish. 

A plan  has  just  been  brought  forward  in  Sweden 
referring  to  the  construction  of  floating  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  tinned  fish.  etc. 
The  factory-  would  consist  of  sea-going  vessels,  with 
complete  manufacturing  installations  on  board, 
which  vessels  would  anchor  close  to  the  fishing 
flests.  By-  this  means  the  raw  material — the  fish — 
could  be  taken  in  hand  when  absolutely-  fresh,  and. 
the  factory-  being  portable,  it  could  at  any-  time  be 
removed  to  the  most  favorable  place  for  obtaining 
the  fish,  according  to  the  seasons  and  other  inci- 
dental causes. 


Protection  of  Railway  Crossings. 

As  a preventive  of  accidents  which  daily-  occur  at 
railway-  crossings,  the  Great  Northern  Railway- 
Company-  have  for  some  months  past  been  testing 
a novel  method  of  warning-  the  public  by-  means  of 
a neatly’-contrived  piece  of  mechanism.  When  an 
approaching  train  is  within  about  a mile  and  a-quar- 
ter  of  the  crossing,  the  weight  of  the  engine  pass- 
ing over  a certain  spot  moves  a mechanical  device, 
thus  causing  a bell  fixed  at  the  crossing  to  ring 
continuously-  until  the  train  has  passed.  The 
method  has,  so  far.  worked  satisfactorily-  as  a very- 
dangerous  crossing  on  the  Hatfield  and  Luton 
branch  line,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  brought 
into  use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Great  North- 
ern sy-stem. 

Relics  of  the  First  Atlantic  Cable. 

It  is  announced  that  the  National  ISIuseum,  in  this 
city-,  has  secured  the  Cy-rus  W.  Field  collection  of 
documents,  autographs,  telegrams,  and  cablegrams 
relating  to  the  first  \tlantic  cable.  The  journal 
kept  by-  Mr.  Field,  and  the  notes  of  deep-sea  sound- 
ings made  by-  him  and  the  officers  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  form  part  of  the  collection,  which  also  in- 
cludes Mr.  Field’s  private  library-.  There  are  also 
copies  of  medals  presented  to  that  gentleman  bv 
congres's  and  by-  the  French  Government,  eng-raved 
resolutions  passed  by-  members  of  bodies  in  America 
and  Europe,  a cane  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  cases  containing  sections  of  the 
first  cable,  and  those  evolved  from  it.  and  the  globe 
used  by-  Mr.  Field  while  working  out  his  plans. 
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inventors  to  send  to  them  their  efforts  at  invention, 
together  with  sums  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
havdng'  preliminary  searches  made  in  each  case  to 
determine  the  probable  patentability  of  the  inven- 
tion. Upon  the  result  of  this  preliminary  search 
depends  the  future  action  of  the  inventor.  If  the 
search  be  properly  :nade,  if  it  be  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  by  a 
competent  person  si  illed  in  such  matters,  and  if  on 
such  a search  no  reference  is  found,  the  inventor 
may  reasonablj"  expect  that  his  invention,  or  some 
feature  thereof,  is  patentable.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  search  discloses  anticipating  references — 
that  is,  that  the  invention  is  not  new — and  the  in- 
ventor is  informed  of  that  fact,  he  knows  that  he 
can  not  get  a patent  and  that  further  expenditure 
of  mone}'  in  attorneys’  fees  or  applications  fees  is 
useless — is  throwing  his  money  away.  In  order  to 
disclose  any  references  that  may  extst  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Patent  Office  which  are  accessible  to  tlie 
public,  it  is  necessary  that  the  search  be  made  by  a 
competent  person  skilled  in  this  line  of  work,  able 
to  recognize  a reference  when  he  sees  it,  and  that 
this  expert  searcher  take  sufficient  time  to  fully'  un- 
derstand the  invention  on  which  he  is  making  the 
search,  and  that  he  take  sufficient  time  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  examination  of  all  classes 
of  invention  which  may'  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  invention. 

The  importance  of  this  search  is  fully'  recognized 
by  the  respondents,  as  appears  from  their  pamphlet 
“How  to  Get  a Patent"  (see  pp.  24  and  25); 

The  value  of  such  a report  depends  upon  the  carefulness  with 
which  the  in  vesliyalion  is  made  and  the  skill  and  experience  of 
the  examiner  niakiri”-  it.  We  should  * ^ * advise 

all  inventors  to  have  a special  search  made.  * * 

Our  report,  if  adverse,  will  same  them  mone}’,  as  they  will  not 
persist  in  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a patent  at  a loss  to  them- 
selves. 

It  may-  be  that  in  some  cases  an  anticipating  refer- 
ence has  been  found  by'  an  inexperienced  and  in- 
competent searcher.  It  may  be  in  some  cases  that 
an  anticipating  reference  has  been  found  in  a very 
few  minutes.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
an  unfavorable  search — that  is,  a search  which  dis- 
closes an  anticipating  references — takes  less  time 
than  a search  w'hich  fails  to  disclose  a reference, 
for  as  noon  as  the  anticipating  reference  or  refer- 
ences is  disclosed  the  search  is  complete. 

But  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  an  invention  is  not 
anticipated  a long  search  is  often  necessary.  This 
is  admitted  by'  respondents’  witness  Bond  (p.  643,)  it 
being  stated  that  such  a search  is  sometimes  a inat- 
terofdays.  No  attorney'  is  justified  in  reporting 
that  a thorough  examination  of  the  records  has  been 
made  and  no  reference  found  unless  such  search 
has  been  prosecuted  by  a competent  searcher  and  in 
a thoroug'h  and  careful  manner.  No  attorney  is 
justified  in  accepting  the  favorable  report  of  an  in- 
experienced or  incompetent  searcher,  or  the  favor- 
able report  of  even  an  experienced  and  competent 
searcher  unless  that  searcher  has  had  sufficient  time 
within  which  to  make  a complete  and  thorough 
search. 

Further,  it  is  the  duty'  of  the  attorney  not  only  to 
have  the  search  properly  made,  but  it  is  also  his 
duty'  to  report  the  result  of  the  search  fully'  and  cor- 
rectly' to  the  inventor.  A false  or  misleading  report 
of  a search  is  as  deceptive  as  if  no  search  had  been 
made.  Fven  though  the  search  fails  to  disclose 
references  which  so  completely'  anticipate  the  inven- 
tion that  there  is  no  possibility'  of  obtaining  a pat- 
ent, it  may'  be  that  references  found  upon  the  search 
approach  the  invention  so  closely  as  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  advisability  of  taking  out  such  a patent  as 
could  be  obtained.  Whei  e this  is  the  case,  the  favor- 
able report  should  call  the  inventor’s  attention  to 
and  explain  the  bearing  of  such  references,  so  that 

the  inventor  may  acquai tit  himself  with  the  condition  of  the 
art  as  it  bears  on  his  device, 

see  page  12  of  “How  to  Get  a Patent,’’  before  re- 
ferred to. 

The  respondents,  as  is  shown  by'  the  evidence  and 
admitted,  employed  inexperienced  and  incompetent 
searchers.  Not  all  of  their  searchers  were  inexp  ;ri- 
enced  and  not  all  were  incompetent.  There  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  some  more  or 
less  effective  supervision  of  the  inexperienced  and 
incompetent  searches  by  persons  who  were  both  ex- 
perienced and  competent.  Yet  supervision  is  not 
enough.  An  incompetent  searcher  can  not  be 
trusted  to  make  proper  searches  unless  the  super- 
vision amounts  to  practically  taking  the  work  out 
of  his  hands. 

No  less  than  nine  searchers  employ'ed  by  the  re- 
spondents are  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  been 
without  experience  as  searchers  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment by  the  respondents.  These  are  George 
Byrne,  Jackson,  McGowan,  Alex  Wedderburn,  H. 
H.  By'rne,  Addison,  McGowans,  Berry,  and  Gurley. 
Of  these,  George  Byrne  was  discharged  for  incom- 
petency and  afterwards  re-employed  (p.  653).  Gur- 
ley was  admittedly  incompetent  (p.  645),  and  Alex 
Wedderburn’s  work  is  stated  by  Gillis  to  have  been 
poor  (p.  229). 

The  searchers,  incompetent  as  well  as  competent, 
averaged,  during  the  period  tnat  Bond  was  in  charge 
of  the  search  department,  seven  and  one-half 
searches  a day',  the  search  in  each  case  including 


reading  up  the  case  as  well  as  examining  the  records 
of  the  office  (p.  641).  At  one  time,  prior  to  January' 
1897,  an  order  was  issued  requiring  searchers  to 
make  twelve  searches  a day  (p.  193  and  affidavit  of 
George  Byrne).  Gowans  testified  that  he  under- 
stood that  nine  searches  a day  were  required  (p.  107.) 
Some  of  the  searchers  made  as  high  as  eighteen 
searches  a day;  others  made  twelve  or  more.  Berry', 
an  inexperienced  searcher,  made  five  searches  the 
first  day  of  his  employ'ment,  six  the  second  day',  and 
five  the  third  (p.  440).  Gowans,  an  inexperienced 
searcher,  made  two  hundred  and  fifty  searches  in 
thirty'  one  working  day'.s  (p.  110.) 

There  was  constant  pressure  to  hurry' the  searches 
(pp.  189-192.)  Searchers  were  urged  to  make  re- 
ports of  searches  within  twenty-four  hours  (pp.  192- 
198.) 

The  number  of  searchers  employ'ed  in  June,  1896, 
was  three  (George  Byrne’s  affidavit,)  one  of  them 
being  George  Byrne,  afterwards  discharged  as  in- 
competent. Gillis  states  that  but  four  searchers 
■were  employed  when  he  took  charge  of  the  search 
department,  September  or  October,  1896  (p.  235), 
and  that  the  largest  number  of  searchers  employed 
under  him  up  to  January'  15,  1897,  was  six  or  seven 
(p.  236.)  Four  searchers  only'  signed  their  names 
on  the  back  of  the  order  issued  by  Gillis  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1896  (p.  195).  Eight  or  nine  searchers  cvere 
employ'ed  during  the  period  that  Julihn  was  in 
charge  of  the  search  department,  January  15,  1897, 
to  February  15,  1897  (p.  769).  The  average  number 
of  searchers  during  the  period  that  Bond  was  in 
charge  of  the  search  department,  February'  15  to 
May  7,  1897,  was  but  twelve  or  thirteen  (p.  645). 

These  searchers,  it  is  stated  on  behalf  of  respond- 
ents, in  two  y'ears  reported  on  33,000  inventions.  Of 
these  the  searchers  reported  unfavorably'  on  60  per 
cent  or  more,  or  20,000  in  round  numbers.  That  this 
insufficient  number  of  searchers,  many  of  whom 
were  ine.xperienced  and  some  of  whom  were  incom- 
petent, were  able  to  find  antici'oating  reference  in 
20,000  cases,  shows  what  the  kind  of  crude  concep- 
tions and  supposed  inventions  were  gathered  in  by' 
the  respondents  throug-h  their  advertisements  and 
their  pamphlets  and  papers.  It  shows  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  were  falsely  induced  by  the 
respondents  to  believe  themselves  to  be  inventors, 
and  were  led  to  send  to  the  respondents  fees  which 
should  never  have  been  sent. 

This  raising  of  false  hopes  is  demoralizing  to 
these  -persons.  It  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  se- 
cure from  them  money  for  searclies,  money-,  if  pos- 
sible, for  applications  for  patent,  money  for  foreign 
patents,  money  for  advertising,  money'  for  “write- 
ups” in  the  “National  Recorder,”  and  money  for 
appeals.  It  shows  a reckless  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  people,  a disposition  to  secure  money  by- any  mis- 
representation, any  pretense,  however  false. 

The  searchers  employed  by  the  respondents  up  to 
December,  189i>,  made  reports  either  “favorable”  or 
"unfavorable.”  Eater  they  were  instructed  to  re- 
port “doubtful”  those  cases  in  which  there  was 
doubt  as  to  patentability.  The  report  made  by  a 
searcher,  however  inexperienced,  however  incompe- 
tent he  might  be,  and  however  hurried  and  incom- 
plete his  search,  was,  up  to  January',  1897.  accepted 
by  the  respondents  and  a report  sent  to  the  client 
that  his  invention  was  patentable  (p.  163).  There 
was  no  revision  of  favorable  reports  up  to  January, 
1897,  (p.  163).  Subsequent  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1897,  favorable  reports  were  revised  in  some  cases, 
but  not  alway-s  (p.  185).  Subsequent  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1887,  there  seems  to  have  been  a rule  of 
the  respondents  that  searchers  would  be  held  ac- 
countable for  improper  searches.  If  a reference 
was  found  by-  the  Office  which  completely-  met  a case 
on  which  a favorable  report  had  been  made  the 
searcher,  under  that  rule,  would  be  discharged  (pp. 
165,  367).  If,  when  a research  was  ordered,  an  an- 
ticipating reference  was  found  the  searcher,  under 
the  rule,  would  be  docked  for  the  research  (p.  368). 
Yet,  though  references  were  cited  by-  the  Office  com- 
pletely-anticipating  inventions  on  which  favorable 
report  had  been  made  and  though  references  were 
found  on  researches,  no  instance  of  the  discharge 
or  docking  of  a searcher  for  making  an  incomplete 
search  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  respondents. 
Inquiry  was  repeatedly  made  of  the  witnesses.  Bond 
and  Julihn,  inB  upon  the  stand  by  the  respondents, 
for  such  instances  and  they-  were  unable  to  furnish 
them.  This  indicates  that  the  rule  as  to  discharge 
or  docking  of  a searcher  was  a mere  pretense,  never 
intended  to  be  put  into  effect. 

At  the  time  that  these  changes  in  the  respondents’ 
methods  of  doing  business,  above  referred  to  as  be- 
ginning subsequent  to  the  1st  of  January  of  the 
present  year  were  made  it  appears  that  the  criticism 
and  condemnation  of  the  methods  of  these  respond- 
ents had  become  matters  of  common  report.  Bond 
admits  that  before  he  became  connected  with  the 
respondents  he  had  heard  that  there  “were  some 
complaints  against  him”  (Wedderburn)  (p.  648). 

About  this  time  occured  the  remarkable  corre- 
spondence between  these  respondents  and  their  em- 
ployee, Julihn,  which  was  introduced  in  evidence 
by  the  respondents  (p.  716).  This  correspondence 
consists  of  a letter  written  by  the  respondents  to 
Julihn  in  reference  to  his  taking  charge  of  the 


search  department  and  his  reply.  The  necessity 
for  transacting  such  business  in  writing  when  the 
employee  was  in  constant  personal  communication 
with  the  respondents  is  not  apparent.  It  shows,  if 
it  shows  any-thing,  that  up  to  that  time  the  “best 
possible  preliminary  examinations”  had  not  been 
made  “in  all  cases”  (letter  January  IS,  1897,  to 
Julihn,  p.  716),  and  it  shows  that  the  respondents 
were  especially-  anxious  that  something  to  indicate 
that  they  had  experienced  a change  of  heart  should 
be  on  record  if  it  should  be  needed  in  any-  “case 
which  might  come  before  the  office  or  court”  re- 
ferred to  by-  Gillis  (p.  186).  This  correspondence 
shows  clearly  that  the  respondents  were  aware,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January  of  the 
present  year,  that  their  methods  were  criticised  and 
that  such  criticism  was  deserved. 

Though  there  was  no  revision  of  favorable  re- 
ports, though  the  statements  of  inexperienced  and 
incompetent  searchers  that  they  were  unable  to 
find  a reference  were  accepted  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  reference  could  not  be  found,  the  un- 
favorable reports  of  searchers  were  always  revised. 
Their  judgment  adverse  to  patentability-  was  never 
accepted,  their  judgment  favorable  to  patentability 
was,  substantially,  always  accepted. 

This  failure  to  revise  the  favorable  reports  of  in- 
experienced and  incompetent  searchers  or  to  have 
researches  made  upon  the  cases  favorably  reported 
by  them,  when  by  such  revision  or  research  an  an- 
ticipating reference  might  have  been  disclosed  and 
the  inventor  thereby  prevented  from  pay-ing  further 
tees,  indicates  not  only-  reckless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  client  and  indifference  to  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  respect  to  the  search,  but 
deliberate  and  intended  fraud.  The  respondents 
had  no  right  to  £iccept  as  true  and  complete  searches 
the  searches  made  by  such  men  as  they  employed 
under  such  circumstances  as  they-  were  forced  to 
work  under.  Tliese  searchers  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  Vv-orked  under  the  control  of  the 
respondents  and  they  must  be  held  to  a full  respon- 
sibility for  their  competency  and  care,  particularly 
in  view  of  th.e  fact  that  the  necessity  for  care,  skill, 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  searcher  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  respondents,  as  appears  from 
their  pamphlet,  “How  to  Get  a Patent,”  page  24: 

The  value  of  such  a report  (the  report  of  search)  depends  upon 
the  carefulness  with  which  the  investigation  is  made  and  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  examiner  makiiij^  it. 

The  report  sent  out  by  the  respondents  in  those 
cases  on  which  the  searchers  reported  that  they 
were  unable  to  find  references  is,  as  set  forth  in  the 
stipulation,  as  follows: 

We  have  carefully  considered  your  invention  and  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
fail  to  find  any  reference  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  prevent 
you  from  securing-  a patent.  In  view'  of  the  favorable  result  of 
our  search  w'e  have  to  report  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  a pat- 
ent can  be  obtained. 

The  next  remittance  now'  due  is  S20,  to  cover  the  first  Govern- 
ment fee  of  $15,  and  85,  the  costof  one  sheetof  official  drawing’s, 
and  upon  receipt  of  this  amount  w'e  w'ill  prepare  the  necessary 
application  papers  and  send  them  to  you  for  approval  and  exe- 
cution. Y(nir  invention  appears  to  be  a srood  one,  and  if  prop- 
erly protected  and  handled  may  prove  valuable  from  a financial 
point  of  view. 

We  have  entered  your  invention  in  competition  for  our  prizes, 
in  connection  w’itli  which  you  have  our  best  w’ishes. 

The  total  cost  of  preparing-,  filing-,  and  prosecuting-  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  upon  a simple  invention  before  the  primary 
examiner  is  $45,  which  covers  $15,  the  first  Government  fee,  and 
$5,  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  official  draw'ing-s,  payable  w’hen  we 
are  irstructedto  prepare  the  application  papers,  and  S25,  our 
fe*  f<  r services,  w-hich  should  be  returned  with  the  application 
papers  after  they  have  met  w’ith  approval  and  been  executed. 
In  addition  to  the  above  is  a final  fee  of  $20,  w'hich  is  payable  at 
any  time  w'ithin  six  months  after  the  application  has  been  ex- 
amined and  allow'ed. 

As  soon  as  the  application  is  filed  in  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office,  and^you  are  secure  from  anticipation  by  any  other  in- 
ventor, W'e  w'lli  at  once  proceed  to  seek  a purchaser,  if  you 
desire  us  to  sell  the  patent. 

For  _your  further  information  W'e  inclose  herew'ith  a copy  of 
Our  $1,800  prize  offer,  and  also  send  under  separate  cover  our 
pamphlet,  entitled  “flow'  to  Get  a Patent.”  If  3’ou  have  re- 
ceived these  circulars  before,  w’ill  j'ou  kindly  hand  them  to 
some  friend  who  is  interested  in  patent  matters? 

Very  trub',  y’ours, 


A form  of  this  report  shown  to  have  been  used  in 
nearly  every  case  which  is  in  the  record  as  an  ex- 
hibit is  as  follows: 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  the , inclosing-  to 

cover  the  cost  of  a special  search  in  the  matter  of  your  inven- 
tion i 11 . 

We  have  made  a thoroug-h  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  fail  to  find  anj'  reference  approaching-  your 
invention  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  j'ou  from  securing- a pat 
ent.  We  therefore  have  to  report  that  in  our  opinion  a patent 
can  be  obtained. 

Please  remit  $20,  to  cover  the  first  Government  fee  of  $15,  and 
$5,  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  official  drav/ings,  and  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  amount  w'e  w'ill  prepare  the  necessary  application 
papers  and  send  them  to  j'ou  for  approval  and  execution. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  your  invention  is  a very  valuable 
one,  and  that  good  nionej'  could  be  made  out  of  the  same  if 
properb’ handled. 

Your  invention  will  be  entered  in  competition  for  our  prizes. 

As  soon  as  the  application  is  safely  filed  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  3-011  are  secure  from  anticipation  by  any 
other  inventor,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  find  a purchaser, 
should  YOU  desire  us  to  sell  the  patent. 

We  await  3'our  instructions. 

The  report,  whichever  form  be  considered,  is  not 
a proper  form  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
are  no  references  that  approach  the  invention,  no 
references  which  are  of  importance  showing  “the 
condition  of  the  art  as  it  bears  on  his  (the  inven- 
tor’s) device.”  (“How  to  Get  a Patent,”  p.  22.) 
Where  such  references  exist  they  should  be  cited, 
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(Ccntinuee  from  pag'e  159.) 

allowable.  Be j’ond  question  the  respondents  were 
well  aware  that  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
sent  out  favorable  reports  the  invention,  even 
though  patentable,  was  so  narrow,  differed  so  little 
from  prior  devices,  that  it  could  not  fairly  or  hon- 
estly be  said  to  be  of  “special  merit,”  “especially 
meritorious,”  or  be  said  to  promise  “to  be  exceed- 
ingly profitable,”  even  though  it  might  be  patent- 
able.  Beyond  question  the  respondents  were  well 
aware  when  the  order  that  a silver  medal  should  be 
sent  out  in  every  case  in  which,  after  search,  a fav- 
orable report  had  been  made,  was  issued  by  them 
that  the  result  would  be  that  many  inventors  whose 
inventions  were  in  no  sense  remarkable,  in  no 
sense  valuable,  and  in  no  sence  such  as  would  be 
selected  bj'  any  competent  or  honest  board  of 
awards,  would  receive  medals  and  would  be  led  to 
believe  their  invention  to  be  of  great  merit.  The 
record  shows  that  the  respondents  were  well  aware 
with  how  much  pride  and  pleasure  would-be  inven- 
tors received  these  medals.  The  record  is  full  of 
letters  from  these  respondents  to  their  clients,  in 
which  they  .state,  “We  are  glad  to  know  of  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  medal.” 

There  can  be*no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  silver 
medal  scheme  was  fraudulent  in  its  conception  and 
fraudulent  in  its  execution.  It  was  intended  to 
mean  one  thing  to  the  inventor  who  received  the 
medal  and  quite  another  thing  to  the  respondents. 
It  was  intended  that  the  inventor  should  believe  the 
medal  and  certificate  to  be  what  on  its  face  it  pur- 
ported to  be — a rewa-d  of  genius,  a certificate  that 
his  invention  hasbeen  selected  by  some  competent 
and  disinterested  board  of  awards  for  its  remark- 
able importance.  Who  this  board  of  awards  might 
be  the  inventor  could  not  know,  but  he  would  nat- 
urallybelieve  it  to  be  composed  of  persons  known 
by  his  trusted  attorneys,  the  respondents,  to  be  per- 
sons of  good  judgement  and  high  standing.  To  the 
respondents  and  their  employees  this  medal  and 
award  of  merit  meant  nothing  more  than  that  some 
searcher  had  failed  to  find  a reference,  and  that  a 
favorable  report  on  the  invention  had  been  sent  to 
the  inventor. 

Such  a scheme  has  no  place  in  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  an  altorne)'. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  National 
Recorder  Company  was  at  once  informed  of  the 
sending  out  of  this  medal  and  award  letter  and 
given  the  inventor’s  address,  and  they  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  send  to  him  the  “write-up”  letter  given 
on  page  7 of  the  stipulation,  calling  for  $5  for 
which  they  would  insert  in  that  paper  a portrait 
and  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  alleged  inventor,  a pro- 
position which  was  accepted  by  a large  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent.  (Stipulation,  p. 
8.) 

The  letter  accompanying  the  silver  medal  is  clear- 
ly false,  and  was  known  to  be  false  by  respondents. 
Its  use  as  the  respondents  used  it  was  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  and  constitutes  gross  misconduct. 

Having  by  false  and  misleading  advertisements 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  would-be  inventor 
and  secured  his  address;  having  sent  him  the  vari- 
ous pamphlets  and  papers  before  referred  to,  which 
are  deceptive  and  misleading  as  to  the  value 
of  simple  inventions;  having  stirred  the  inventor  to 
activity  by  the  offer  of  free  advice  as  to  patentabil- 
ity and  salability,  and  having  in  response  to  his  in- 
quiry given  him  a.  recklessly  false  and  misleading 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  invention;  having  b3' 
these  means  induced  the  inventor  to  pay  for  having 
a search  made;  having  reported  the  result  of  the 
search  favorably,  whether  properly  made  or  not,  or 
having  sent  the  inventor  the  false  and  misleading 
unfavorable  report  letter  as  the  case  mat' be;  having 
if  deemed  necessary  to  secure  an  early  response, 
sent  the  inventor  a silver  medal  and  its  accompan^’- 
ing  letter;  having  by  the  use  of  anj'  or  all  of  these 
means  secured  from  the  inventor  the  first  install- 
ment of  fees  for  the  preparation  of  application  pa- 
pers, the  respondents  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
necessarj'  papers,  in  many  cases  telling  the  clients 
that — 

tVe  have  received  your  letter  of  the ultimo,  inclosing' 

$20  to  cover  the  preliminarj-  fees  in  the  matter  of  your  invention 
in 

We  will  immediately  prepare  the  application  papers  to  broad- 
ly cover  the  device  and  se-ad  them  to  you  for  approval  and  exe- 
cution. 

Your  invention  will  be  entered  in  competition  for  our  priz 
■which  will  he  awarded  sometime  during  this  month. 

This,  which  is  in  effect  an  assurance  that  the  in- 
vention is  a broad  one,  was  sent  without  reference 
to  the  real  novelty  of  the  invention;  was  sent  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  no  proper  search  had 
been  made,  and  was  sent  in  a number  of  cases  in 
which  the  so-called  unfavorable  report  citing  refer- 
ences had  been  sent.  It  was  like  the  estimate  of 
value,  and  like  the  silver-medal  letter,  calculated 
and  undoubtedly  intend  to  encourage  the  inventor 
to  believe  his  invention  of  great  value,  whatever 
the  facts  might  be,  so  that  he  might  be  in  a condi- 
tion of  mind  to  receive  favorably  the  advice  to  take 
out  foreign  patents,  to  advertise  the  invention  for 
sale,  and  to  take  an  appeal.  All  these  offers  were 
to  come,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
client  should  be  ready  to  accept  them,  that  no  op- 
portunity should  be  lost  to  impress  ifpon  him  the 


value  and  importance  of  the  invention,  whether,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  it  was  of  value  or  was  wliolly  un- 
patentable and  worthless. 

The  a]5pUcation  papers  having  been  prepared, 
sent  to  the  client  for  execution,  and  returned  to  the 
respondents,  together  with  the  balance  of  fee  asked 
for,  the  application  v,'as  duly  filed. 

In  twenty  of  the  cases  made  exhibits  in  t'nis  case 
the  respondents,  in  asking  for  the  barance  of  fees, 
asked  and  received  from  clients  S5  more  than  the 
sum  for  which  they  had  agreed  to  prepare,  file,  and 
prosecute  the  case.  In  eleven  other  cases  the  excess 
of  $5  was  called  for  but  was  not  paid,  the  respond- 
ents admitting  when  attention  was  called  to  the  mat- 
ter that  the  sum  (;625)  called  for  was  called  for  by' 
mistake  and  a less  sum  (S20)  only  was  due.  In  no 
case  in  which  this  excess  was  paid  by  the  client 
was  it  returned  by  the  respondents,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears from  the  record.  (See  stipulation,  p.  9.) 

That  this  excess  of  $5  was  in  fact  called  for  b_v 
mistake  I cannot  believe.  Tlie  slightest  examina- 
tion of  the  files  should  have  disclosed  the  mistake, 
if  mistake  it  was.  The  eleven  cases  in  which  the 
mistake  was  acknowledged  should  have  been  suf 
ficient  to  call  the  respondents’  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. Had  the  respondents  been  disposed  to  deal 
fairly  and  honestly  with  their  clients  tliey  would 
have  been  quick  to  notice  and  return  the  excess 
paid  by  the  client  if  it  had  been  called  for  by  mis- 
take. 

I can  not  see  that  the  retention  of  this  excess  of 
fees  in  these  cases  is  anj'thing  less  tlian  petty'  cheat- 
ing. While  it  is  not  directly  shown  that  in  any  case 
this  excess  payment  was  returned,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  in  any  of  the  tyventy  cases 
mentioned  in  the  stipulation  the  excess  was  returned, 
it  does  appear,  from  the  affidavit  of  Gurley  and  the 
schedule  annexed  thereto,  that  in  the  aggregate  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  yvas  returned  to  clients 
by  these  respondents.  In  some  cases  they  returned 
the  full  fees  paid  to  them  except  the  search  fee,  but 
in  no  case,  so  far  as  shown  in  the  record,  yvas  tliis 
done  prior  to  Januarj' of  the  present  year.  As  about 
that  time  it  appears  that  ey'en  Bond  had  heard  that 
there  yvere  complaints  respecting  the  respondents’ 
method  of  doing  business,  and  as  they  were  yvell 
then  aware  that  their  methods  of  doing  business 
were  open  to  serious  criticism,  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  this  return  of  fees  yvas  anj'thing  more 
than  a mere  attempt  to  forestall  just  complaint. 
Much  was  made  in  Bond’s  testimony  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Ashton  case  (see  p.  61-1)  the  fees  were  re- 
turned, but  when  I asked  if  any  fees  had  been  re- 
turned in  the  Triacca,  in  the  McConnel  case,  in  the 
Polsley  case,  in  the  Tagg'art  case,  in  the  Baker  case, 
in  the  first  Hilliard  case,  in  the  Hey'erly  case,  in  the 
Hinsdale  case,  in  the  Hoyvroyd  case,  in  all  of  yvhich 
cases  Bond  had  admitted  that  there  yvas  nothing 
patentable  and  no  proper  search  had  been  made, 
the  yvitness  stated  that  he  “did  not  recollect  any  of 
these  cases”  (p.  615). 

In  the  schedules  attached  to  Gurle3'’s  affidavit  it 
is  set  forth  that  the  total  amount  returned  prior  to 
January  1,  1897,  yvas  but  S118,  the  largest  single 
amount  being  but  $20.  This  clearly  does  not  show 
that  prior  to  January,  I897.  the  full  fees  were  re- 
turned in  anj'  case.  The  return  to  correspondents 
of  $118  in  three  months  is  insignificant. 

The  first  letter  sent  to  those  who  ansyvered  the 
respondents’  advertisement  yvas  an  offer  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  the  invention.  This  offer  was  re- 
peated in  both  the  favorable  report  of  search  aud 
the  so-called  unfavorable  report.  To  those  yvho 
made  inquiry  with  respect  to  selling-  their  inven- 
tions, and  in  some  cases  in  yvhich  no  direct  inquiry 
yvas  made,  the  respondents  sent  a letter  substan- 
tially to  the  following  effect: 

Replring'  to  jour  favor  of  the , -we  have  to  say  that  our 

terras  for  selliiifr  patents  are  10  per  cent  of  the  first  tfS.OW)  of  the 
purchase  price  and  7 percent  of  all  sums  in  e.xcess  of  that 
amount.  All  patents  intrusted  to  us  for  sale  are  extensively 
advertised  in  the  larpe  metropolitan  journals  of  this  country. 
To  cover  this  expense  tve  also  make  an  advertising  charg*e  of 
$20,  which  is  payahle  in  advance. 

On  receipt  of  ibis  remittance,  together  with  your  instructions, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  the  case  and  will  use  our  best 
efforts  to  effect  a sale  for  you. 

This  yvas  sent  in  no  less  than  thirtv-seven  of  the 
cases  made  exhibits  in  this  case.  (S-tipulation,  pp. 
9,  10),  In  three  or  more  of  these  cases  the  so-called 
unfavorable  report  had  been  sent  citing  anticipat- 
ing references.  In  tyvelve  of  these  cases  this  sale 
offer  yvas  sent  after  the  application  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Patent  Office.  (Stipulation,  pp.  10,  11). 

In  four  cases,  in  none  of  yvhich  has  anything  been 
allowed  by  the  office  and  in  three  of  which  there  is 
nothing  patentable,  the  advertising  fee  of  $20  yvas 
paid.  (Stipulation,  p.  10).  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  in  none  of  these  cases  has  the  invention  been 
sold. 

The  propriety  of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  of  pat- 
ents combining  tiie  business  of  soliciting  yy'ith  that 
of  selling  patents  is,  in  my  opinion,  questionable. 
Doubtless  it  maj'  be  done  honestly,  but  the  respond- 
ents’ methods  are  shown  to  be  such  as  to  sell  the 
clients  rather  than  their  patents.  These  respond- 
ents, in  their  pamphlet  “How  to  Get  a Patent,''  on 
page  31,  publish  a “warning”  against  these  concerns 
yvhich  offer  to  sell  patents  in  language  yvhich  de- 
scribes yy'ith  scrupulous  exactness  the  reprehensible 


metboi'is  yvhich  tc-.  s (.iiem-,  ' vr  ]n-:;rtici-d  t'j  .'cceiy'e 
their  chi  Ills  and  cony'ey-,  a . t cstima.e  .jf  ti:i- 

moral  quality  of  their  praeln'cs.  This  "warning” 
is  as  follows: 

Patentees,  as  soon  a-,  they  n-i.-ivc  th-eir  patunt.s.  .r  wi::.:,i 
a short  time  aiu-r.  will  be  beset,  iui leirtucici,  and  liara-  .eil  he 
offers,  prepositions,  reque.-ts,  ai; J solicilations  of  .all  kind-  .1..; 
descriptions,  coming  Horn  per-. m..,  firms,  and  i'-e  > us  nie-  n t 
only  ill  this  country,  but  also  in  llurope  and  even"  in  .S.iuili 
America.  * * * The  propositions  will  be  very  att  rani  ve  and 
temptingly  prepared — ju.st  the  thing  to  catch  t'neeye  an,l  fancy 
of  the  unwary.  The  offers  will  appear  “gilt  edge.'’  The  cir- 
culars accompanying  them  are  all  high-sounding  and  f ..  . 
colored.  Patentees  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  a'o-n'.i  n 
their  inventions  have  attracted  at  home  aud  abroad.  (.h>ci.,.;s 
visions  of  immense  fortunes  almost  within  their  grasp  will  be 
held  up  before  their  eyes  These  propositions  will  vary  with 
the  ingenuity  of  t’ueir  authors.  Some  will  pretend  to  want  to 
purchase  patents  outright;  others  to  place  them  on  royalty; 
and  still  others  to  sell  tliem  on  commission,  inclosing  formid- 
able-looking contracts  drawn  up  in  an  impressive  way,  iiighiy 
advantageous  to  patentees.  * * * All  of  these  pr.ipositi.ins, 
though  apparently  different,  will  have  this  one  point  in  com- 
mon— they  will  require  the  fayment  of  a fee  in  cash  i-i  adtance. 
One  will  say  it  is  necessary  to  have  money,  calling  it  an  ex- 
tremely small  amount,  to  defray  the  cost  of  securing  copies  of 
the  patent  for  distribution;  another  will  call  it  a membership 
fee;  another,  t’ne  cost  of  adver'.isin'g  the  patent:  another,  the 
cost  of  having  circulars  primed,  avd  so  on.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  pretexts.  None  of  these  humbugs  will  help  vo-j.  Jjo  not 
send  them  any  motley.  Etety  cent  yon  p.iy  them  is  money  throvjn 
azoay. 

With  the  exception  th.at  these  respondents  do  not 
wait  to  make  tliis  offer  until  the  invention  is  pat- 
ented, but  ma’ice  the  offer  not  only  before  the  pat- 
entability of  the  invention  had  been  determined, 
but  even  after  that  question  lias  been  determined 
ady'erselv  in  some  cases  by  their  own  searchers,  in 
other  cases  bj’  the  Patent  Offiie,  tliis  scheme  of 
soliciting  inventions  for  sale  against  yvliich  tliey  so 
hotly  condemn  is  preciselj'  the  scheme  which  tliey 
adopt. 

I liave  no  doubt  that  the  warning  thus  published 
b_v  the  resjiondents  is  fiillv'  justified. 

It  has  been  brought  to  tny  notice  that  a number 
of  concerns  scattered  througliout  the  countrv'  are 
practicing  precisely  the  fraudulent  uictl;ods  de- 
scribed in  the  above-quoted  paragraphs,  with  the 
result  of  deceiving  inventors  and  defrauding  pat- 
entees. Many  of  these  concerns  do  not  make  my 
pretense  of  practicing  before  the  Office  and  these 
can  not  be  reached  directlj'  by  this  Office.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  concerns  should  be  permitted 
to  use  tile  United  States  mails  in  carrving  out  t'leir 
fraudulent  schemes,  and  I have  tiie  lienor  to  suggest 
that  the  matter  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
postal  authorities. 

The  adoption  b_v  these  respondents  of  the  same 
scheme  against  which  they  warn  their  clients  shows 
beyond  a doubt  a deliberate  intention  on  their  part 
to  defraud.  This  intention  was  carried  into  effect 
in  tiie  four  cases  above  referred  to,  in  which  t’ne  ad- 
vertising fee  of  $20  was  paid,  and  they  were  in  these 
cases  clearly  guilty  of  fraud. 

In  a large  proportion  of  the  cases  filed  as  exhibits 
in  this  case  the  respondents  advised  their  clients  as 
to  taking  out  foreign  patents  in  s'ubstantiall^'  the 
following  language: 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  suggest  to  you  the  advisabiliiy  of  tak- 
ing out  patents  nn  y our  in vention  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
at  least.  The  invention  is  a most  useful  one,  and  should  be 
amply  protected,  so  that  you  can  re.ap  the  reward  to  which  your 
ingenuity  entitles  you.  We  believe  tliat  the  device  would  have 
extensive  sale  in  these  countries,  which  are  so  closely  associ- 
ated with  our  own  in  a commercial  and  business  way.  The  cost 
of  a Caimuiau  j a cm  $01);  a Griti  ,.i  ut,  j65  We  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  y.  u anv  lurther  i.iforraation  that  you  may 
desire  in  regard  to  loroigu  p.iients. 

This  was  sent  in  a number  of  cases  in  which  an- 
ticipating references  liad  been  found  on  their  own 
search,  and  had  been  cited  to  the  client  in  the  so- 
called  unfavorable  report  leitei';  it  tvas  sent  in  not 
less  than  ten  of  the  cases  made  exhibits  in  this  case, 
after  t le  ap-plication  liad  been  rejected  bv  the  Pat- 
ent O. bee  ca  refercii-ees  whicli  clearlt'  met  the  in- 
vent! )ti,  as  is  admitted  in  six  of  tiie.se  cases:  it  was 
sent  in  at  least  thi'ee  cases  after  tlie  appiication.s  had 
been  for  the  second  time  rejected  by  the  Patent 
Office,  and  in  two  of  these  cases  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  nothing  p itentable. 

Ill  one  of  tliese  cases  in  which  substantiaiii'  this 
advice  as  to  foreign  patents  was  sent  after  the  ap- 
■plication  had  been  rejected  by  this  office,  the  corre- 
spondence clearly  bring  cut  the  utter  disregard  bv 
these  respondents  of  the  obligations  resting  on  tlieni 
as  the  trusted  attorneys  to  whom  their  client  looked 
f'ji'  advice  and  jirotection  from  those  who  would 
cheat  and  defraud  her.  The  record  shows  that  in 
this  case,  the  application  of  Anna  S.  Hartman,  the 
client  sent  to  the  respondents  on  April  13,  1897,  a 
letter  containing  the  following: 

I received  your  letter  of  April  8.  I was  very  glad  to  know 
that  I could  sell  the  invention.  * * * But  I fully  trust  you. 

* ^ * Mr.  M edderburn,  I would  like  to  know,  please,  the 
price  of  C.anada,  Germany,  .and  France,  as  I w mid  like  to  have 
It  protected  in  those  countries,  if  you  think  it  would  be  well. 

This  client  was  a woman  in  far  from  prosperous 
circumstances,  and  in  response  to  this  letter  stating 
that  site  fullv'  trusts  the  respondents  and  stating 
th.at  she  wishes  to  have  the  invention  protected  in 
foreign  countries  “if  you  think  it  would  be  well” 
the  re.spondents  wrote  (p.  431)  stating  that— 

We  are  indeed  glad  io  hear  that  you  contemplate  putting 
your  invention  in  our  hands  for  sale.  * ’*’  * lu  answer  to 
your  inquiry,  v,'e  desire  to  state  that  the  cost  of  a Canadjau  p.at- 
entis.  in  an  ordiuart'  case,  $20.  a German  patent  .’275.  and  a 
French  patent  5-70.  ■'f  * * F'pon  receipt  of  vour  instruction’: 
and  the  necessary  remittance  * * we'vrill  prepare  lit, 


THK  inventive:  age. 


necessary  applicaiion  papers  and  for'ward  them  to  you  for  ap- 
proval and  execution,  etc. 

The  letter  froniwhuh  this  is  quoted  was  sent,  al- 
thoug-h  the  respondents  knew  the  applicant  had 
nothing-  patentable,  to  a client  who  “fiiliy  trusted” 
the  respondents  and  asked  ‘‘if  5’ou  ti.ink  it  woikd 
be  well”  to  take  out  foreign  patents. 

More  complete  vi'  lation  of  the  obiigations  which 
the  re--poiidents  well  knew  rested  upon  them  as  at- 
torneys, more  complete  violations  of  the  require- 
iiien  Is  of  decency,  fairness,  and  honest}',  it  would 
be  1 ard  to  find  outside  of  the  record  of  this  case. 
This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  occured  during  the  present 
3'ear,  but  a few  montl  s ago,  some  month.s  after  tlie 
reforms  in  the  practice  of  the  respondents  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1897.  It  is  true  that  in  this  particular  case  no  money 
was  paid  by  the  client  for  taking  out  foreig-ii  pat- 
ents, but  the  methods  and  fraudulent  intent  of  the 
respondents  are  clearly  here  brought  out. 

Ill  the  case  of  English  (ji.  63')),  a ca.-e  in  which  an 
anticipating  reference  had  been  found  upon  the 
search  made  by  respondents  and  cited  to  the  client 
in  the  usual  so-called  unfavorable-report  letter,  a 
case  in  which  it  was  so  clear  that  there  was  nothing- 
patentabiy  new  that  the  respondents  deemed  it  ad- 
visable on  March  9,  1897,  after  the  criticism  and 
condemnation  of  the  respondents'  melhods  liad  re- 
sulted in  charges  made  before  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, to  return  to  the  inventor  the  fees  for  the 
United  States  application,  these  respondents,  on 
Januarj'  8,  1897,  after  the  application  l.ad  on  Janu- 
ary 5 been  rejected  by  tlie  Patent  Office,  filed  an 
application  fijr  patent  in  Canada  and  informed  the 
client  on  January  JOtliatsucli  application  had  been 
duly  filed.  On  iNIay  13,  1897,  the  respondents  wrote 
English  that — 

We  inclo‘=;e  lierewilh  a MaTilc  application  and  authorization 
for  patent  in  Great  llritain,  which- \ ou  will  please  si.Lrn.  etc. 

This  letter  of  May  13,  1897,  referred  to  a letter 
frotn  the  respondents  to  tiie  client  dated  May  11, 
1897,  which  is  as  follows: 

We  bejT  to  acknowledue  receipt  of  3*our  favor  of  recent  djte 
and  have  carefully  noted  everyihiufi:  stated  tlieirin  with  resi  ect 
to  your  interests. 

That  you  could  not  secure  a United  States  patent  to  cover 
3’our ‘•envelope’' is  a matter  of  much  regret  t->  us,  but  it  wjs 
impossible  to  induce  the  Paterit  Office  to  pass  yonr  case  to  al- 
low'ance  in  view  of  the  prior  state  of  the  art  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  can  assure  you  that  everythinjr  w, is  done  f>  r 
your  interests  that  could  have  been  done  by  any.me. 

We  are  ver3'  sorr,v  to  have  to  advise  you  further  that,  ns  you 
feared  would  be  the  case,  the  Canadian  patent  office  h.is  prac- 
tically rejected  .vonr  case.  After  carefully  examiMin^»-  ilietor- 
eigrn  reference  cited  b.v  said-patent  ttffice.  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
inform  you  that,  in  our  judg-ment,  there  is  no  chance  for  secur- 
intr  a Canadian  patent. 

It  <rives  us  pleasure  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  jfetiing'  a British  patent  for  you  to  cover  vour  device. 
Our  charbfe  for  this  service  is,  as  you  are  aware,  $05,  of  wdiich 
we  li'dd  $50  to  your  credit.  In  view  of  the  unfortunate  outcome 
of  )'Our  Canadian  application,  we  are  w'illiny  to  allow'  $15  of  the 
amount  paid  in  that  connection  to  pro  towards  defrayinp-  the 
expense  of  j’our  British  patent.  The  necessary  applicati  mi 
papers  will,  therefore,  be  prepared  without  delay  audforwaiaKd 
to  you  for  approval  and  executiini. 

Whenever  3'ou  are  ready  to  i)roceed  tou’ard  obtaininpr  foreiL  n 
patents  on  your  “lamp-wick  attachment,"  w’c  shall  be  happy  i.> 
place  our  best  services  at  j’our  disposal.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
command  us  whenever  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  thi  . c-r 
other  matters. 

Trusting"  that  this  letter  will  be  satisfactory*,  and  awaiting- 
further  sugg-estions  or  instruciioiis  at  any  time,  we  are. 

Very  truly*,  yours, 

John  WEDDEKiiui^N  & Co. 

Of  course  the  client  could  obtain  a British  patent, 
because  the  granting  of  such  patent  does  not  hinge 
on  the  relation  which  the  invention  might  pertain 
to  the  prior  state  of  the  art  as  disclosed  by  a careful 
examination,  such  as  is  required  by  our  law.  But 
the  respondents  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
British  patent  w'ould  be  worth  a penny  when  granted. 
In  fact,  they  well  knew',  as  appears  from  their  pam- 
phlet ‘‘How  to  Get  a Patent”  (p.  S3),  it  w'ould  be 
invalid  and  w'orthle.ss. 

In  this  case  the  respondents,  wdtli  full  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  invention  -^-as  not  patentable, 
took  advantjig'e  of  the  confidential  relations  with 
their  client  to  defraud  h.im  of  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  the  Canadian  applic.ation. 

In  the  case  of  Fossett  (pp.  394-395)  part  of  the  fees 
for  British  and  Canadian  patents  were  accepted  by 
the  resp  ndents  after  the  applicant’s  invention  'nad 
been  rejected  b-\'  the  Patent  Office.  The  British 
patent  w-as  of  course  g'ranted.  but  thi.s  patent  is,  a.s 
is  w'ell  known  to  the  respondents,  necessarily  invalid 
and  w'orthless. 

Advice  to  take  out  foreign  patents  should  be  g-iven 
to  clients  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  clear 
tliat  such  patents,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  clients. 
Foreign  patents,  unless  tlie  inventor  has  means  for 
exploiting  th.e  invention,  are  very  often  particularly 
if  the  invention  is  a narrow  one  in  a field  already 
W'ell  occupied,  of  no  value  w'hatever  to  the  inventor, 
and  give  him  no  return  for  the  money  which  it  re- 
quires to  take  them  out.  Besides  the  fees  necessar}' 
to  take  out  these  patents,  there  are  in  most  foreig'ii 
countries  large  annual  fees  required,  in  default  of 
paj'inent  of  w'hich  the  patent  lapses.  This  fact, 
though  mentioned  in  “How  to  Get  a Patent,”  was 
not,  in  any  letter  in  evidence  herein,  brought  to 
tiie  clients’  attention.  In  cases  in  w'hich  the  inven- 
tion is  not  patentable  the  advice  to  take  out  foreign 
patents  presents  a plain  case  of  attempt  to  defraud 


the  client  for  the  benefit  of  the  attorney.  That  this 
is  gi'oss  misconduct  is  not  open  to  question. 

This  practice  of  advising  clients  to  take  out  for- 
eign patents,  in  any  and  all  cases  of  -^vhich  these 
respondents  are  clearly  show'n  to  be  guilty,  has  be- 
come a widespread  and  serious  evil  of  the  business 
of  so’iciting  patents.  It  is  notorious  that  tliere  are 
numerous  concerns  throughout  the  country  which 
make  it  a practice  to  urge  not  only  applicants  for 
patent  but  even  those  wlio  have  taken  out  patents 
here  to  apply  through  them  for  patents  in  foreign 
countries,  w'itli  the  full  know  ledge  that  such  pat- 
ents, though  obtainable  b}'  reason  of  the  fact  above 
referred  to,  that  in  most  foreign  countries  there  is 
no  examination  as  to  novelty  preliminar}'  to  the 
grant  of  a patent,  would  be  necessarily  invalid  by 
reason  of  tl;e  issue  of  the  patent  here.  M.inv  of 
these  concerns  do  not  attempt  to  practice  before 
this  Office,  and  for  this  rea.son  can  not  be  reached 
directly  by  yo'u.  The  attention  of  the  Post-Office 
authorities  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  called  to  these 
concerns  w'ith  a view'  to  refusing  them  the  use  of  tlie 
mail.s.  Throughout  the  pro.cress  of  the  applications 
prosecuted  by  the  respondents,  so  far  as  the  appli- 
cations made  exhibits  in  this  case  are  concerned, 
the  record  show’s  that  they  studiously  concealed  the 
true  condition  of  the  case  from  the  clients  when  that 
condition  W'as  unfavorable,  and  did  not  liesitate  to 
positively  misrepresent  the  condition  of  the  case,  in 
ever}'  instance  representing  the  condition  as  being 
more  favorable  than  the  facts  justified.  (See  the 
cases  of  Sooker  and  Sackett  and  others,  on  page  15 
el  seq.  of  the  brief  in  support  of  the  order  to  show 
cause.)  In  many  of  these  cases,  as  pointed  out,  the 
respondents  are  show'n  by  the  record  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  client  had  or  believed  he  had  other 
inventions  on  W'hich  he  might  be  induced  to  pay 
them  fees. 

This  misrepresentation  of  the  condition  of  the 
case  W'as  and  could  have  been  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  deceive  the  client  into  the  belief  that  his  in- 
vention W’as  patentable,  that  he  might  be  in  a con- 
dition of  mind  ready  to  accept  the  respondents’  sale 
offer,  the  offer  to  obtain  foreign  patents,  and  to  send 
to  the  resp' -ndents  other  inventions  with,  fees  for 
searches  or  for  preparing  application  papers. 

It  had  the  same  deceptive  purpose  that  character- 
izes the  correspondence  in  which  the  chief  of  what 
the  respondents  w'ere  pleased  to  call  their  sales  de- 
partment g.'ive  his  opinion  that  the  invention  w'as 
w’orth  such  a sum  of  money,  in  which  the  invention 
W'as  stated  to  be  very  valuable,  of  special  merit, 
broadly  covered,  etc.  It  was  all  a part  of  tlie  same 
scheme  to  inspire  the  client  witli  high  hopes  and  full 
confidence,  in  order  that  the  respondents  might  take 
advantage  of  that  confidence  to  their  own  profit, 
W'hatever  it  might  cost  the  client. 

Tlie  respondents  urge  that  there  was  no  obligation 
resting  on  them  to  notify  their  clients  of  every  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  office,  or  every  step  taken  bv  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  In  a sense  this  is 
true.  An  attorney  w’orthy  to  be  intrusted  w'ith  the 
prosecution  of  a case  should  be  trusted  to  take  such 
action  as  maybe  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
client’s  interest  w'ithout  stopping  to  consult  him  in 
advance  as  to  every  step.  But  the  attorney  is  bound 
by  tlie  obligations  which  rest  upon  him  to  inform 
the  client  of  such  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  case  as 
he  should  know,  and  the  attorney  should  at  least  tell 
the  truth  and  treat  his  client  with  candor  when  he 
does  inform  or  advise  him  in  regard  to  his  case.  If 
he  does  not  do  so,  and  is  at  the  satne  time  urging 
further  expenditure  of  money  for  purposes  which  he 
knows  can  n<-t  result  in  advantage  to  the  client,  his 
misrepresentation  and  concealment  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  case  is  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud. 

There  can  be  no  douht  that  concealment  by  the 
attorney  from  his  client  of  the  fact  that  the  Patent 
Office  has  rejected  his  invention,  while  the  attorney 
is  at  the  same  time  urging'  the  taking  out  of  foreign 
patents  or  the  payment  of  money  to  the  attorney 
for  advertising  the  invention  for  sale,  is  gross  inis- 
condnet. 

In  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  made  ex 
hibits  in  this  case  the  respondents,  as  is  admitted  in 
the  stipulation  (pp.  12-13),  after  final  rejection  of 
the  application  by  the  Patent  O.fiice,  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

We  .are  iii  receipt  of  your  favor  of  recent  date,  and  repret  to 
inform  you  tliat  the  Examiner  in  charpe  of  ynurapplicatroii  for 

patent  for  improvement  in has  finallv  rejected  the  same 

upon  reference  to  certain  prior  patents.  We  have  tried  in  vain 
'b3’  repeated  amendraeiit  and  a.rfrument  to  induce  the  Examiner 
to  alter  his  holdings,  and  the  action  taken  is  final  so  far  as  he 
himsel  f is  concerned.  The  only  course  now  open  to  you  to  pur- 
sue is  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Exaininers-in-Chief,  tlie 
cost  of  ■which  is  Sf25, 5?10 'beinp  the  Government  fee  and  $15  our 
fee  for  presentinp  the  appeal,  if  you  desire  to  take  this  course 
and  will  remit  tlie  a’oove  amount,  we  -will  immediately  prepare 
the  necessary  papers  to  present  the  appeal  in  the  'stronpest 
possible  manner,  .and  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  secure  a reversal 
of  the  Primary  Examiner’s  decision. 

In  none  of  the  cases  in  which  this  letter  was  sent, 
so  far  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  had  the  respond- 
ents at  any  time  given  the  applicant  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  references  relied  on  by  the  examiner 
or  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  application.  In  all 
these  cases  this  information  appears  to  have  been 
studiously  concealed  from  the  applicant.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  applicant  bad  been  repeatedly  as- 


sured that  his  invention  was  meritorious  and  valu- 
able, and  that  it  was  undoubtedly  patentable  and 
salable.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  search  had  dis- 
closed anticipating  references  which  had  been  cited 
to  the  applicant  in  the  so-called  unfavorable-report 
letter.  In  a very  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
there  was,  as  admitted  by  respondents,  nothing 
patentable.  In  other  words,  this  letter,  withont  ex- 
planation, information,  or  advice,  which  a capable 
and  honest  attorney  is  bound  to  give  his  client,  as 
to  the  ivisdorn  of  appealing,  from  which  the  client 
might  well  infer  that  it  was  important  to  take  an 
appeal,  was  sent  by  these  respondents  in  numerous 
cases  in  which  ih.ey  well  knew  there  was  nothing 
patentable;  in  which  they  well  kriew  that  appeal 
was  useless  and  a mere  wanton  appropriation  to 
themselves  of  tlieir  client’s  money. 

It  is  urged  that  this  letter  does  not  advise  an  ap- 
peal. That  is  true,  and  in  that  it  lacks  the  elements 
of  honesty  and  candor — it  gives  no  advice  in  a mat- 
ter in  which  the  competent  and  lionest  attorne'V'  does 
give  advice  one  way  or  the  other.  He  is  supposed 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  His  client  only 
knows  through  him. 

In  view  of  the  previous  misrepresentations  and 
concealment  of  material  facts,  the  object  and  intent 
the  failure  to  advise  is  not  left  in'doubt.  It  is  of 
clearly  not  such  a letter  as  the  respondents  in  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  their  clients  should  have  written. 

An  attorney  is  employed  because  he  is  of  greater 
skill  and  experience  in  prosecuting'  applications  than 
'nis  client.  He  is  bound  to  give  his  client  the  advan- 
tage of  his  skill  and  experience.  When  he  not  only 
fails  to  do  so,  but  omits  that  plain  duty  for  an  un- 
worthy purpose,  he  is  guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 
The  respondents  were  under  obligation  to  give  to 
their  clients  at  so  critical  a period  in  the  case  as 
that  at  which  the  question  of  appeal  has  to  be  con- 
sidered the  benefit  of  their  best  information  and 
their  best  judgment.  Their  failure  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  knew  the  invention  to  be  unpatentable 
to  so  inform  their  client  in  clear  and  definite  terms 
shows  the  quality  of  their  conduct. 

In  a number  of  these  cases  the  fees  for  appeal  were 
paid  and  were  accepted  by  the  respondents,  though 
they  well  knew  that  there  was  nothing  patentabE 
in  the  case  and  that  an  appeal  was  useless.  These 
respondents  represented  themselves  to  be  attorneys 
of  experience  in  practice  before  this  Office,  and 
were  presumably  skilled  in  patent  matters;  hence  to 
accept  appeal  fees  in  such  cases  without  hesitation 
or  explanation  and  purposely  keep  clients  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  significance  of  the  examiner’s  re- 
jection, thus  misleading  their  clients  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  favorable  action  on  appeal,  is 
gross  misconduct  on  their  part. 

In  some  of  these  cases  in  which  the  appeal  fee 
was  paid  the  respondents  made  no  attempt,  either 
by  oral  argument  or  by  written  brief,  to  argue  the 
case  before  the  Examiners-in-Chief  to  secure  favor- 
able action,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  patent- 
able  matter  in  theca.se.  (Stipulation,  p.  14.)  In  the 
case  of  Triacca  (p.  575)  the  respondents,  after  re- 
peated assurance  to  the  client  that  they  would  do 
their  best  on  appeal,  failed  to  appiear  to  argue  the 
case  orally  and  failed  to  file  a written  brief.  In 
other  words,  after  promising  to  do  their  best  they 
did  nothing.  The  neglect  of  the  client’s  business  in 
this  case,  and  it  is,  as  appears  from  the  record,  not 
an  exceptional  case,  shows  gross  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  respondents  which  amounts  to  gross 
misconduct. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  respondents  that  in  not  less 
than  six  instances,  after  filing  an  application  for 
one  inventor  for  an  invention  which  was  unpatent- 
able, they  subsequently  filed  a like  application  for 
another  inventor,  and  in  one  case  for  two,  and  in 
another  case  for  three,  each  application  for  the  same 
unpatentable  invention.  Had  this  happened  in  re- 
spect to  inventions  the  patentability  of  which  was 
open  to  doubt,  the  respondents’  excuse  of  oversight, 
mistake,  inadvertence,  might  'oe  accepted  in  exten- 
uation of  the  offense.  But  three  of  these  succes- 
sively filed  applications  were  for  ‘ ‘string  envelopes,  ” 
a class  of  invention  notoriously  old;  two  were  for 
envelopes  perforated  at  the  end;  two  were  for  stove- 
pipe sections  provided  with  screw  threads  for  join- 
ing sections  together,  an  invention  notoriously  old; 
three  were  for  cooking  pots  in  w’nicli  an  inner  pot 
which  can  be  lifted  out  contains  the  vegetables  to 
be  cooked,  an  invention  also  notoriously  old. 

The  nature  of  the  inventions  in  these  cases  of 
duplicate  applications  shows  conclusively  that  the 
respondents  were  grossly  negdigent  and  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  their  clients  in  making  searches, 
in  that  they  failed  on  repeated  searches  to  find  ref- 
erences -which  any  competent  searcher  should  have 
found  on  the  first  search,  and  that  they  deliberately 
disregarded  the  information  bearing  on  the  novelty 
of  the  invention  brought  to  their  attention  by  the 
Patent  Office. 

It  is  clear  tliat  when  so  many  applications  for 
string  envelopes,  screw  stovepipes,  cooking  pots, 
and  other  unpatentable  inventions  have  been  simul- 
taneously or  successively  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  respondents,  they  either  were  grossly  negligent 
in  not  knowing  the  fact,  or,  if  they  knew  it  and 
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never  the  less  filed  the  application,  they  were  g;uilty 
of  a gross  offense  against  law  and  morals. 

The  respondents  in  their  pamphlet  “How  to  Get  a 
Patent,”  on  page  24,  state  tliat  “it  is  extremely  rare 
that  a patent  is  reruse.1  on  an  invention  wliich  we 
report  new  and  patentable.”  That  statement  was 
written  in  utter  disregard  of  the  truth  and  obviously 
written  to  deceive.  The  records  of  the  office,  in 
evidence  in  this  case,  show  that  of  nearly  thirty- 
eight  hundred  applications  filed  bv  the  respondents 
between  March  3,  1895,  and  March  3,  1897,  only 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  or  a little  over  50 
per  cent,  had,  on  August  1,  1897,  been  allowed  or 
found  to  contain  allowable  claims.  Nine  hundred 
and  nine  of  these  cases  had  been  finally  rejected, 
and  of  the  remainder  nine  hundred  and  forty-one 
stood  on  August  1st,  with  all  claims  rejected.  This 
record  evidence  shows  how  utterly  untruthful  and 
deceiving  is  the  assurance  the  respondents  gave 
their  clients. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  th.ese  rejected  applications 
are  cases  in  which  the  respondents  had  found  refer- 
ences on  search  and  had  cited  these  references  to 
the  client  in  the  so-called  unfavorable  report-letter; 
but  this  fact  is  hardly  more  to  the  credit  of  the  re- 
spondents than  an  admission  that  the  invention  in 
all  these  rejected  cases  had  been  reported  patent- 
able by  them  on  the  search. 

The  statement  in  the  pamphlet  “How  to  Get  a 
Patent.”  above  referred  to,  is  in  view  of  the  facts  a 
falsehood,  promulgated  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facts  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  record  as  above  set  forth  fully 
sustain  the  charges  on  which  the  order  to  show  cause 
was  based,  except  the  charge  respecting  the  Sulzer 
letter,  which  charge  was  withdrawn. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  the  record  show  further 
that  these  respondents  carried  out  in  their  practice 
a skillfully  planned  scheme  of  deception,  misleading 
their  clients  without  regard  to  the  dictates  of  truth, 
justice,  or  decency.  By  false  and  high-sounding 
promises  they  played  upon  the  credulity  and  desire 
of  their  clients  to  make  nlonev  quickly,  and  led 
them  on  by  misrepresentation  and  concealment  of 
material  facts  to  send  on  money,  and  more  money, 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  business  of  patent  solicit- 
ing being  used  as  an  agency  wherewith  to  practice 
their  schemes  to  make  money  easily  and,  as  they 
hoped,  without  risk. 

The  statement  made  on  their  behalf  of  the  num- 
ber of  searches  made  by  them  in  two  years,  33,000, 
in  60  per  cent  of  which  they  found  anticipating  ref- 
erences, and  the  fact  shown  by  the  record  that 
nearly  3,800  applications  were  filed  by  them  in  two 
years,  in  nearly  50  per  cent  of  which  nothing  pat- 
entable has  been  found  by  this  Office,  show  clearly 
that  the  respondents  have  by  their  misrepresenta- 
tion and  deception  defrauded  thousands  of  would-be 
inventors  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  it  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  Government  that 
its  offices  and  its  postal  facilities  have  been  used  by 
these  respondents  openly  and  in  defiance  of  law  to 
promote  their  dishonest  schemes.  To  permit  such 
methods  to  be  practiced  and  to  permit  those  who 
practice  such  methods  to  longer  be  recognized  as 
patent  attorneys  or  agents  would  be  to  make  this 
Office  a partner  in  the  offense. 

The  Office  can  not,  without  bringing  lasting  re- 
proach upon  itself,  permit  the  continuance  of  such 
deliberate  and  systematic  deception  of  inventors  as 
is  clearly  shown  upon  full  and  fair  investigation  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  respondents.  The  duty 
of  this  Office  toward  inventors  and  the  public  im- 
perativeh'  demands  that  the  attorneys  practicing 
before  it  who  are  shown  be3'ond  reasonable  doubt  to 
have  been  so  utterly  false  to  their  obligations  to- 
ward this  Office  and  toward  their  clients,  so  utterly 
false  to  professional  honesty  and  fairness,  so  utterly 
false  to  even  common  decencj-,  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  be  recognized. 

In  my  judgment  the  respondents,  John  IVedder- 
burn  and  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  have  been  guilty, 
not  onh'  of  gross  misconduct  in  particular  cases,' 
but  of  a long-continued,  systematic,  and  deliberate 
course  of  gross  misconduct.  In  justice  to  this  Office 
and  in  justice  to  the  public,  these  respondents  should 
be  refused  further  recognition  as  patent  agents  or 
attorneys,  and  the  facts  disclosed  should  be  reported 
to  the  district  attorney  for  such  action  as  the  delin- 
quency of  the  respondents  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity demands.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
mail  was  being  used  by  these  respondants  to  pro- 
mote schemes  of  fraud  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  many  months  ago,  but 
the  matter  was,  I understand,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  official  of  that  Department,  who  for  some  rea- 
son failed  to  do  his  duty.  He  has  since,  I am  in- 
formed, been  dismissed  and  criminal  proceedings 
against  him  for  misconduct  in  office  are  pending. 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  article  advertisino- 
the  respondents,  published  in  the  Washington  Pos't 
on  March  7,  1897,  before  referred  to — an  article 
which  evidently  emanated  from  the  office  of  the  re- 
spondents—if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  that  article, 
that — 


It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  firm  of  John  Wedderbiir.'i  & 
Co.,  to-day  embraces  more  than  three  thousand  well-known 
newspapers,  all  of  which  are  stockholders  and  whose  vital  in- 
terest it  is  not  only  to  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  this  firm,  but 
also  to  g-narantee  to  the  public  the  skill  and  integ-rity  of  its 
niana.crement, 

and  mat — 

It  is  natural  that  the  newspaper  publisliers  of  the  United 
States  should  have  an  especially  kindly  feeling  for  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn. A large  number  of  them  are  his  intimate  personal 
friends  lie  has  patronized  them  lavishU-  and  they  have  gen- 
erously donated  their  space  without  compensation  whenever  he 
has  req  nested  a favor  for  his  firm  or  for  a client.  * * • xhe 
newspapers  appreciate  keenly  the  principle  of  reciprocit3',  and 
for  every  dollar  spent  they  have  been  glad  to  dev  ite  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  space  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man  who  has  tak  n the  first  rank  in  his  profession, 
largely  by  reason  of  his  generous  patronage  of  the  press; 

if  it  be  true,  as  also  stated  in  this  article,  that — 

Scores  of  Senators  and  Representatives  have  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  Mr.  Wedderburn's  recognized  ability'  and  integ- 
rity to  refer  to  him  the  business  of  their  constituents  sent  to 
tiieni  for  reference  to  reputable  attorner  s, 

then  it  would  seem  that  the  respondents  have  not 
only  practiced  the  deceit  and  misrepresentation  in 
which  they  are  shown  to  be  past  masters,  upon  the 
unlearned  and  the  unwary',  but  have  successf ullj^ 
practiced  the  same  deceit  and  misrepresentation  on 
the  newspapers  supposed  to  possess  both  high  in- 
telligence and  keen  business  sagacitjq  and  upon 
public  men  of  the  widest  experience  and  largest 
knowledge  of  affairs. 

That  tliese  respondents  have  not  only  used  the 
offices  of  the  Government  and  its  postal  facilities  to 
promote  their  dishonest  schemes,  but  have  by  their 
trickery  and  deceit,  by  their  pretense  of  the  highest 
integrity,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  secured  the 
guarantee  of  their  “skill  and  integrity”  from  thou- 
sands of  newspapers  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
endorsement  and  apparent  approval  of  public  men 
of  the  highest  standing  indicates  an  astounding 
condition  of  affairs.  If  the  respondents,  shown  by 
the  record  to  be  dishonest  and  dishonorable  in  their 
business  methods  and  absolutely  without  integrity, 
could  by  the  mere  distribution  of  their  stock  and 
“generous  patronage”  secure  this  guarantee  of 
thefr  “skill  and  “integrity’  from  so  many  news- 
p..ipers,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  would-be 
inventors,  inexperienced  and  unacquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world,  have  been  helpless  in  their  hands; 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  respondents 
have  successfully  practiced  their  schemes  of  decep- 
tion upon  thousands  with  great  profit  to  themselves. 
Beyond  question  tlie  endorsements  thus  obtained 
from  the  press  and  from  public  men  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  respondents  and  have  had 
much  to  do  witli  securing  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  they  have  deceived  and  defrauded,  have  given 
the  respondents  an  assurance,  a cc  nfidence  and  bold- 
ness which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  had. 

If  it  has  happened  that  these  three  thousand  news- 
papers have  knowingly  lent  their  aid  to  the  unscru- 
pulous schemes  of  these  respondents  or  have,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shares  of  stock  and  the  lavish  patron- 
age, shut  their  eyes  to  these  schemes,  then  there  is 
here  indicated  a gigantic  conspiracy,  the  danger  of 
which  to  the  Government  and  to  the  community 
cannot  be  over  estimated. 

la  conclusion  I deem  it  mj'  duty  to  call  3’our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  respondents  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  as  carried  on  by  them,  and  in  the 
execution  of  their  dishonest  and  fraudulent  schemes, 
had  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  certain  per- 
sons, as  the  responsible  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  their  office,  who  were,  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment by  the  respondents,  in  practice  before  this 
office,  some  of  whom  may  attempt  to  resume  prac- 
tice and  some  of  whom  have  in  fact  applied  for 
registration  under  the  present  Rules  of  Practice.  I 
can  not  but  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  persons, 
who,  having  had  experience  in  practice  must  be 
presumed  to  be  aware  of  what  honest  and  honorable 
methods  of  practice  are,  were  willing  to  aid  and  abet 
the  respondents  in  their  peculiar  practices  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  after  the  attention  of  the  public  had 
been  called  to  these  practices  by  the  institution  of 
proceedings  against  these  respondents,  must  be 
held  to  be  sharers  in  the  guilt  of  the  respondents 
and  unfit  to  be  permitted  to  practice  before  this 
Office.  In  my  judgment  none  of  these  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  practice  or  permitted  to  be 
registered,  except  upon  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  they  had  no  part  in,  and  were  in  no  sense  re- 
sponsible for,  an3'  of  the  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
schemes  of  the  respondents. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  Geesi.ev, 

Ass  is  fa  n t Corn  in  iss  io  ner. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  value  of  the  Inventive  Age  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium  is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the 
advertisements  now  in  its  columns,  and  the  number 
of  them  tells  the  tale.  Circulation  and  results  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  cheapest  journal  in  the  United 
States  to  advertise  in. 


A School  on  Paper. 

Al’l'I.ICATION  TO  COURT  FOR  -C  RECEIVER. 

Under  the  heading  “Receiver  for  a school.  An 
unusual  application  made  to  the  Di.strict  Supreme 
Court,”  the  IVa.shington  Post,  of  September  10th , 
printed  the  following: 

■‘Benjamin  A.  Colonna,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Correspondence  School,  having  an  office  at  315 
A street  northeast,  applied  to  the  District  Supreme 
Court  yesterda3'  for  the  appointment  of  a receiver 
to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  concern,  aver- 
ring that  it  is  now  hopelessU'  insolvent  and  unable 
to  meet  its  obligations.  The  schc  1 ivas  iii.,orpor- 
ated  Ma3'  29  last,  and  extehsivep'  advertised  in 
magazines  and  other  publications,  the  object  of  the 
school  being  stated  to  be  the  giving  of  instructions 
in  va.rious  branches  and  to  teach  the  methods  of 
transacting  business  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  government,  particular^'  fitting  students  for 
a civil  service  examination. 

The  directors  of  the  school  are  the  plaintiff, 
IVilliam  H.  Benton,  and  John  S.  STvormstedt.  It  is 
averred  that  lie  plaintiff  was  informed  that  the 
school  could  be  instituted  at  an  outlay  not  to  exceed 
$600  for  him,  but  he  sa3's  he  has  advanced  51,800. 
Sevent3'-three  st'udents  are  now  enrolled  and  a great 
many  letters  have  been  received  from  others,  the 
tuition  received  aggregating  not  to  exceed  S520, 
while  the  plaintiff  believes  the  indebtedness  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  52,400.  The  assets  are  said 
to  be  quite  small. 

The  complainant  sa3's  he  was  wholly  inexperi- 
enced in  the  business  of  conducting  a school,  but 
was  made  to  believe,  so  he  says,  that  the  institution 
could  be  made  to  pa3'.  He  asks  that  some  suitable 
person  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  of 
the  concern,  and  that  the  business  be  wound  up. 

Judge  Cox  issued  a rule  3'esterday  requiring  the 
defendants  to  show  cause  today  why  a receiver 
should  not  be  appointed  as  praved  for.” 

AN  interesting  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  this  was  a “school”  unheard  of  and  being  ever 
on  the  alert  to  expose  deceptions  or  frauds  the  In- 
ventive Age  sent  a representative  to  make  some 
inquiries. 

By  calling  at  the  number  given  in  the  above 
article  from  the  Post  he  found  a small  frame  cot- 
tage in  a residence  section  bearing  no  evidence  of 
being  a school.  No  sign  of  any  kind  was  displayed. 
There  was  a young  man  in  the  house  in  charge  of 
what  pretended  to  be  the  office.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a few  cheap  tables  and  papers  scattered 
^.round  in  great  disorder.  When  shown  one  of  the 
catalogues  he  was  g-reatly  surprised  to  find  a very 
pretentious  publication,  such  that  one  should  expect 
to  be  issued  b3’  a large  university,  and  glancing  at 
the  list  of  names  given  as  the  faculty  showed 
twent3’-five  names  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
quite  prominent.  This  looked  very  suspicious  as 
did  the  long  list  of  references  of  prominent  people 
from  Maine  to  California  and  banks  in  this  and 
other  cities.  Any  one  to  see  the  circular  would 
imagine  that  the  school  was  well  established  and 
was  in  fact  a big  and  reliable  institution.  A slight 
investigation  showed  it  to  be  merely  a bubble  which 
burst  with  the  application  of  the  president  for  a 
receiver.  An  investigation  of  some  of  the  names 
given  as  the  facult3'  show  that  the  parties  had  no 
connection  w'hatever  with  the  institution  and  that 
their  names  were  simply  loaned  or  appropriated. 
One  young  man  in  one  of  the  departments  had  per- 
mitted the  use  of  his  name  as  a member  of  the 
faculty,  although  he  had  never  had  an3'  connection 
with  the  school.  He  also  secured  the  name  of  an- 
other young  man  in  the  departments  and  of  a friend 
of  his  of  prominence  in  the  far  West,  to  be  used  as 
a member  of  the  faculty.  These  people  are  even 
unknown  to  the  parties  running  the  school.  One  of 
the  references  given  is  Major  Edwards  who  is  per- 
sonally known  to  the  Age.  Inquiry  was  at  once 
made  of  him  about  the  school  and  the  use  of  his 
name,  and  he  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  such  school. 
The  following  telegram  was  then  sent  to  the  banks 
in  other  cities  which  were  given  as  references: 

“Please  wire  information  of  the  American  Cor- 
respondence School.” 

The  answer  received  up  to  the  time  of  g'oing'  to 
press  was  as  follows:  Each  bank  answering  in  the 
same  wa3': 

“Do  not  know  an3'  such  school.” 

Inquir3'  was  made  of  the  National  Capital  Bank 
in  this  cit3'  also  given  as  a reference,  and  the  answer 
was  that  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  such  a 
school.  The  a.nswer  from  the  Bank  of  Washington 
to  the  same  inquiry  was,  that  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  school  was  a depositor  and  that  is  all  the 
connection  the3'  had  with  the  school. 

WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Age  gives  the  following  advice:  “Never 
deal  with  persons  or  institutions  that  have  not  an 
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established  reputation.”  Information  has  reached 
this  office  that  there  other  parties  even  less  respon- 
sible who  are  eng-ag-ed  in  the  same  scheme  in  this 
cit}',  and  we  hope  in  the  next  issue  to  give  readers 
of  the  x\ge  the  results  of  some  further  investiga- 
tions. This  should  be  warning  enough  to  persons 
not  to  deal  with  individuals  or  inslitutions  that  have 
not  an  established  reputation. 


Here’s  a Chance  for  Inventors. 

The  following  communication  from  a snb.scriber 
of  the  iNVEN'Jhve  Age  in  far  off  India  indicates 
that  there  is  a universal  demand  for  inventions 
possessing  re.^l  merit.  Inventors  are  apt  to  prize 
their  own  inventions  too  highly  and  many  novelties 
that  might,  soon  after  the  issuance  of  patent,  be 
sold  for  a few  hundred  are  held  at  a ‘‘few  thous- 
ands” and  as  a result  the  inventor  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Patent  Sharks  invariably  place  a 
fictitious  and  extravagant  value  on  inventions  for 
the  purpose  of  hypnotising  their  victims  to  the  ex- 
tent of  securing ‘‘advance  fees”  from  them.  The 
following’  letter  contains  some  information  that 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  readers  of  the  Age. 

Editor  Inventive  Age, 

Washington,  E>.  C. 

Sir:  I read  your  magaznie  reg’ularly  every  month.  As  you 
invite  your  subscribers  to  write  you  for  advice  or  bu.siuess 
p.iinters  I venture  to  write  this.  I know  it  for  certain  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  ffood,  cheap  and  valuable  patents  issued  in  the 
United  States  which  are  never  taken  out  in  India.  There  is 
also  a column  open  in  your  journal  “New  Patents  For  Sale” 
with  a view  of  helping  inventors.  Some  of  the  notices  therein 
given  are  incomplete  and  a man,  at  such  a distance  as  India,  is 
quite  unable  to  judge  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  inven- 
tion. Now  should  you  happen  to  know  of  some  recently  pat- 
ented novelties  in  the  shape  of  toys,  ink  stands,  pens  or  some 
novelties  in  electricty  and  which  could  be  made  in  India  cheap 
and  sold  at  a reasonable  profit,  I will  thank  3’ou  highly  for  fur- 
nishing me  with  the  list  of  such  novelties.  If  these  novelties 
are  cheap  and  worth  investing  in  I will  perhaps  purchase  their 
patent  rights  for  India,  provided  these  are  not  already  patented 
in  England  or  Germany. 

As  such  novelties  are  patented  every  week  in  your  country,  I 
think  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  you  to  fui’iiish  me  with  the 
information  desired.  Even  if  you  have  in  j'our  mind  some  new 
machine  or  machines  which  by  introducing  in  India  might  be 
of  vast  use  f rom  a financial  economic  point  of  view  I will  es- 
tablish an  agency  for  it  in  India. 

I have  corresponded  with  many  of  the  inventors  who  adver- 
tise in  the  “New  Patents  for  Sale”  column  in  .your  journal,  but 
I found  their  novelties  too  trivial  or  unsuitable  to  the  India 
market  or  their  prices  for  the  India  patents  most  foolish  and 
unreasonable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Kh.  M.  Tata. 

Navsari,  near  Bombay,  India. 


A riammoth  Pumping  Engine. 

The  largast  pump  in  the  world  is  at  Lake  Linden, 
Mich.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  pump,  named  the  Michi- 
gan, is  a truly  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
can  deliver  2,500,000  gallons  of  water  every  hour  in 
the  twenty-four  without  being  crowded  to  its  limit 
of  capacity,  and  it  will  do  the  work  with  scarcely 
as  much  noise  as  is  made  by  the  operation  of  an 
old-style  sewing  machine.  Outside  the  doors  of  the 
great  building  which  houses  it  no  sound  is  heard 
from  within,  and,  standing  beside  the  monster,  up- 
on the  brink  of  the  pit  connected  with  the  lake  from 
which  the  water  is  taken,  almost  the  only  sound 
heard  is  the  noise  of  the  suction,  as  with  every 
stroke  more  than  a thousand  gallons  are  lifted. 

Briefly,  it  is  a triple-expansion  pumping  engine 
with  a capacity  of  60,000,000  gallons,  standing 
nearly  fifty  feet  in  height  and  requiring  1,500  horse- 
power for  its  operation.  It  has  been  proved  by 
actual  tests  that  the  nominal  capacity  can  be  easily 
maintained  for  an  indefinite  time  without  injury  or 
strain,  and  that  if  pushed  to  its  full  capacity  the 
pumj)  could  handle  approximately  75,000,000  g-allons 
in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours. 

The  duty  of  the  pump  is  to  furnish  water  for  the 
great  stamp  mills  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Com- 
pany. The  pump  is  housed  in  a special  building 
near  the  shore  of  Torch  Lake  and  below  the  mills, 
and  its  forces  a steady  stream  of  water  to  the  upper 
portions  of  the  mill,  where,  innumerable  small  jets 
play  upon  the  great  slime  tables  and  jigs.  Here 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fine  particles  of  copper 
contained  tn  the  rock  separate  the  mineral  from 
worthless  sand,  and  the  size  and  force  of  the 
streams  of  water  are  so  nicely  regulated  as  to  wash 
away  the  sand  and  yet  carry  with  it  the  minimum 
of  copper. — Chicago  Record. 


Very  few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  different 
kinds  of  merchandise  an  ocean  steamship  carries 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports.  The  other 
day  the  Johnston  Line  steamer  Vedamore  loaded  at 
the  Locust  Point  docks  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  at 
Baltimore  sixty-six  cars  of  lumber,  four  of  starch, 
nineteen  of  oil-cake,  six  of  provisions,  one  of  or- 
gans, one  of  flour,  twenty-two  of  tobacco,  two  of 
wire,  three  of  sugar,  thirteen  of  fresh  meat,  twenty 
of  sheep,  or  1699  head,  forty-five  of  cattle,  or  888 
head,  three  of  lead,  one  of  copper,  four  of  merchan- 
dise and  161  of  grain,  making  a total  of  371  car- 
loads,— Manufacturers'  Rerora. 


DECISIONS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

[See  Pateni  Ollice  and  Department  Notes.] 


Decisions  of  Commissioner. 

Painter  v.  Hall;  decided  August  6,  1897. 
Intf-kfere.n-ce— Moiio.v  to  Dissolve— Ex  Parte  and  Inter 
Partes  Questio.n. 

Rule  1.U  providc.s  for  motions  to  dissolve  an  interference  on 
the  ground  of  non-patentabiiity,  although  this  question  had 
been  favorablv  decided  in  an  ex  parte  proceeding  by  the  Ex- 
aminer or  one  of  the  appellate  tribunals.  On  a motion  to  dis- 
solve the  question  is  considered  and  decided  de  novo  inter 
partes. 

Same— Same— ’■a'ick, nr  to  be  Given  to  Decision  of  Ex- 

AMI.NERS-IN  C.HIEF. 

In  an  inter  partes  case  the  E.vaniiner  is  not  precluded  bv  the 
decision  of  the  Examiiier.s-in-Cliief  in  an  ex  p3.rte  case,  although 
said  decision  should  be  very  persuasive,  though  not  conclusive. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  deprive  a party  of  his  rights  and 
benefits  under  Rule  123. 

S.AMF  — S.AME — S.AME. 

The  Primary  Examiner  may  not,  as  a matter  of  course.  Ignore 
the  decision  ol  the  higher  tribunals  simply-  because  the  ques- 
tion is  before  him  in  a proceeding’  inter  partes,  whereas  it  was 
before  th  ■ appellate  tribunal  in  a proceeding  ex  parte.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  nor  would  it  be  tolerable  for  a Primany  Ex- 
aminer to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  appellate  tribunal  where 
the  aecision  of  the  higher  tribunal  is  binding  under  the  settled 
rules  of  decision. 

Same— Same— Same — Scope  of  Examiner’s  Decision. 

The  Primary  Examiner  in  his  decision  in  an  inter  partes  pro- 
ceeding should  state  the  reasons  whj-  in  his  opinion  the  deci- 
sion of  the  higher  tribunal  in  the  ex  parte  case  should  not  be 
followed  in  the  inter  partes  proceeding. 

Same— Sane — Ouestion  of  Patentability — Res  Adjudicatb 

The  question  of  patentability  decided  ex  jiarte  cannot  be  said 
to  be  re.s  adjudicata  when  raised  inter  partes.  To  make  the 
matter  res  adjudicata,  there  must  be  concurrence  of  four  coa- 
ditions — ideiitit.v  in  tlie  thing-  sued  for,  of  a cause  of  action,  of 
the  parties  to  the  action,  and  of  the  quality  in  the  persons.  lu 
the  matter  under  consideration  the  identity  of  parties  is  lack- 
ing. 

Note. — It  is  not  intended  by  this  decision  to  hold  that  the  Pri- 
mary Examiner  ma.v,  as  a matter  of  course,  ignore  the  decision 
of  the  hig’her  tribunals  simpU'  because  the  question  is  before 
him  in  a proceeding  inter  partes,  whereas  it  was  before  the  ap- 
pellate tribunal  in  a proceeding  ex  parte.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed nor  would  it  be  tolerable  for  a Primary  E-xaminer  to 
disregard  the  decision  of  the  appellate  tribunal  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  higher  tribunal  is  binding  under  the  settled  rules 
of  decision;  but  the  case  at  bar  is  not  such  a case,  and  it  is  re- 
peated that  because  in  one  case  the  question  was  presented  ex 
parte  and  in  the  other  inter  partes  the  Examiner  would  be  au- 
thorized to  exercise  liis  best  judg-ment  and  decide  accordingly; 
but  in  makings  his  decision  he  should  state  the  reasons  why  la 
his  opinion  the  decision  of  the  higher  tribunal  in  the  ex  parte 
case  should  not  be  followed  in  the  inter  partes  proceeding.  Any 
abuse  of  the  right  to  rehear  the  case  which  obviously  degener- 
ated into  an  offensive  disregard  of  the  decision  of  the  higher 
tribunal  would  be  met,  uot  b^-  denying  the  right,  but  by  pre- 
venting the  abuse. 

Ex  Parte  Griffith;  decided  July  27,  1897. 

Final  Fees— Certificate  of  Deposit,  Time  of  Forwardino 
TO  Patent  Office. 

Rule  207  of  Rules  of  Practice,  approred  June  18,  1897,  which 
requires  that  a certificate  of  deposit  shall,  in  case  of  payment 
of  a final  fee,  be  deposited  in  the  mail  for  transmission  to  the 
Patent  Office  within  six  months  from  the  allowance  of  the  ap* 
plication,  should  not  be  held  to  apply  to  certificates  of  deposit 
issued  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  rule,  provided  they  are  for- 
w’arded  to  the  Patent  Office  within  a reasonable  time  after  the 
publishing-  of  said  rule.  Certificates  forwarded  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  decision  will  not  be  received. 

Ex  Parte  Hagg’ard;  decided  July  9,  1897, 

Design— Two  Distinct  Articles— Division. 

Where  applicant  presents  two  distinct  articles  of  manufac- 
ture— a cradle-supporting^  frame  and  a cradle-body — and  claim* 
them  as  such.  Held  that  the  application  should  be  restricted  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  desij^ns.  (Ex  parte  Patjtz,  C.  D.. 
1883,  101,  and  ex  parte  Brower,  C.  D.  1873,  151,  followed.) 


Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Courts. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — Second  Circuit. 
Dunbar  et  al.  v Eastern  Elevating  Company  et 
at.  decided  May  26,  1897.  Appeal  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
Di.strict  of  New  York. 

Dunbar — Portable  Elevator— Invalid. 

Reissued  Letters  Patent  Nu.  10,521,  gfranted  September  16. 
1884,  to  Robert  Dunbar,  for  a portable  elevator  adapted  for  use, 
111  counection  with  an  ordiiiarj’  grain-elevator,  for  unloading 
grain  from  vessels.  Held  to  ’De  void  for  want  of  novelty,  the  im- 
provement being  wilhiii  the  range  of  ordinary  mechanical 
skill.  (7o  O.  G„  7S8,  reversed.) 

Inve.ntion — Congregation  of  Devices — New  Location — 
Double  Use. 

The  circumstance  that  the  same  congregation  of  devices  has 
never  been  ossembled  in  a new  location  is  uot  controlling  and 
is  often  of  little  value  in  determing  the  question  of  patentable 
novelty.  Their  assemblag^e  may  be  nothing  but  another  in- 
stance of  a double  use,  and  when  they  require  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  new  arrangement  and  occasion  it  still  remains  to 
Inquire  whether  this  has  required  invention. 


A Non-SpUttable  Bicycle  Wheel  Rim. 

A patent  has  been  procured  by  Messrs  Kydd  A 
Mitchell,  of  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  through  O’Meara 
& Co.,  patent  attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C.;  which 
is  beyond  doubt  the  best  bicycle  wheel  rim  on  the 
market  and  is  far  superior  to  all  other  lanimated 
rims  as  the  wood  rim  was  to  its  metal  one. 

The  rim  is  simplicity  itself  and  consists  of  three 
layers  of  strong  wood  such  as  spruce,  elm  or  ash, 
the  grain  of  all  three  running  circumferntially. 
The  middle  layer  is  reiieered  upon  both  sides  ’with 
thin  layer  of  wood,  preferably  walnut  the  grain  of 
both,  reneer  layers  running  directly  at  right  angler 
to  the  other  layers.  The  entire  rim  is  put  into  a 
former  glued  and  then  turned  down,  and  the  reneers 
of  walnut  produce  trvo  parallel  bands  or  stripes  on 


cash  side  of  the  rim  which  give  it  an  ornamental 
appearance  without  painting  or  striping.  It  is  im- 
possible to  split  this  rim  as  a wedge  driven  into  a 
hole  bored  in  the  rim  will  he  broken  off  before  the 
rim  is  really  a non-splittable  rim  and  has  already 
caught  the  market. 

The  patentees  have  already  realised  a fortune  from 
the  patent  as  the  following  letter  will  show: 

Bo-wmAnvillh,  Ont.,  July  12th,  1897. 
Messrs.  O'Meara  & Co., 

Washington,  D.  C., 

Dear  Sirs: — 

Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  received  enclosing 
Letters  Patent  for  ournon-splitable  wood  rims.  V’e 
desire  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
our  interests  in  this  matter. 

We  expect  to  place  two  more  applications  in  your 
hands  in  a few  week  to  cover  our  rim.  We  are  also 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  have  disposed  of  a 
one-third  interest  in  our  United  States  patent  cov- 
erivg  our  non-splitable  wood  rim  for  the  of  $25,000. 

Kindly  hurry  forward  our  French  and  German 
patents,  and  with  best  respects,  we  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kydd  & Mitchell. 

J.  G.  Lorrain. 

J.  G.  Lorrain.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  W‘  B. 
Lorrain,  M.  D.,  a well-known  physician  and  nat- 
uralist. and  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Lor- 
rain, M.  A.,  LL  D. , Head  Master  of  Glasgow  Gram- 
niar  School,  whose  revisions  of  the  texts  of  Vigil, 
Sallust,  and  Ovid  are  still  well  known  to  classical 
scholars. 

Mr.  Lorrain  commenced  the  study  of  engineering 
as  pupil  of  Mr.  Edward  Sang,  C.  E.,  of  Edinburgh, 
after  which  he  became  a pupil  of  Prof.  Fleeming 
Jenkin,  F.  R.  S.  Studied  at  Edinburgh  University 
for  two  years,  obtaining  ‘‘passes  with  distinction” 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics.  In  1871 
went  to  University  College,  London,  and  studied 
there  for  18  months,  then  to  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  for  three  years,  working  chiefly  at  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  geology. 
Afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  attended  lectures  at 
the  College  of  France  for  two  terms.  Was  then  ap- 
pointed chemist  to  the  Oakbank  Works,  Midcalder, 
after  which  he  started  in  private  practice  as  an  elec- 
trical engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Lorrain  erected 
the  first  telephone  lines  in  Scotland,  and  in  July, 
1879,  started  the  Manchester  Telephonic  Exchange, 
the  first  exchange  formed  in  Europe — and  soon 
afterwards  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  Mr.  Lorrain  founded  aud  was  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Scottish  Telephonic  Exchange, 
Limited  (now  merged  into  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  Limited),  for  which  Company  he  estab- 
lished the  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Belfast  Ex- 
changes. In  1880  he  founded  and  was  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Anglo-Indian  Telephone  Company, 
Limited — the  pioneer  telephone  Company  in  India — 
which  Company  soon  afterwards  amalgamated  with 
the  Bell  and  the  Edison  Syndicates  to  form  the 
Oriental  Telephone  Company,  Limited. 

In  1881  Mr.  Lorrain  commenced  private  practice 
in  Westminster  as  a consulting  engineer,  and  be- 
tween that  year  and  1887  specified  and  superin- 
tended the  laying  down  of  a considerable  number 
of  electric  light  installations  in  England  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  several  telephone  exchanges  on 
the  Continent.  Early  in  1886  Mr.  Lorrain,  seeing 
the  field  open  for  a patent  agent  who  was  also  a 
trained  electrical  engineer,  commenced  the  study  of 
Patent  Law,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  for  two  years  to  this,  during  which  period  he 
tabulated  and  abstracted  every  legal  decision  on 
the  subject  reported  during  the  present  century. 
Mr.  Lorrain  then  commenced  practice  as  a patent 
agent,  and  gradually  gave  up  his  engineering  prac- 
tice. He  now  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  patent 
work.  He  is  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  a member  of  tne  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers,  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a Fellow  of 
the  Chartered  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Physique,  a Mem- 
bes  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  a 
Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  etc. 
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that  the  inventor  may  have  full  information  before 
him  in  determining'  whether  or  not  to  proceed. 

It  is  not  a proper  report  in  any  case  in  which  the 
invention  is  either  on  its  face  not  valuable  or  is  so 
nearly  like  the  prior  state  of  the  art  as  to  be  of 
doubtful  value. 

This  report  was  sent  in  a large  tiumber  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  admitted  that  no  proper  search  had 
been  made,  was  sent  in  a number  of  cases  in  which 
no  search  at  all  was  made,  and,  as  testified  to  bj' 
Gillis  and  not  contradicted,  was  sent  by  personal 
direction  of  the  respondent,  John  Wedderburn, 
in  a number  of  cases  in  which  references  had  been 
found  by  searchers.  There  being-  some  delay  in 
obtaining  copies  of  the  references  in  these  cases, 
Wedderburn  directed  Gillis,  in  the  presence  of  one 
Tabler,  an  emplo3’ee  of  the  respondents,  who  is  not 
called  as  a witness,  not  to  wait  for  these  copies,  but 
to  send  out  favorable  reports.  (P.  209.) 

The  sending  of  a favorable  report  in  the  cases  in 
which  no  proper  search  had  been  made  is  claitned 
by  the  respondents  to  have  been  a mistake  for  which 
thev  should  not  be  held  responsible.  The  sending 
of  a favorable  report  in  the  cases  in  which  no  search 
had  been  made  is  also  explained  to  have  been  a mis- 
take for  which  the  respondents  should  not  be  held 
responsible. 

I can  not  agree  with  the  respondents  that  they 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  these  reports. 
The  respondents  must  be  held  fully  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  emploj'ees,  and  were  bound  b3'  their 
agreement  with  their  clients  to  have  these  searches 
made  properl3'.  Their  failure  to  do  so  in  these 
cases  is  gross  and  inexcusable  negligence.  The 
fault  lay  not  so  much  with  the  searchers  as  with  the 
system  under  which  they  worked.  This  system  was 
of  the  respondents’  creation,  and  they  must  be  held 
directly  and  fully  responsible  for  it.  Inexperienced 
and  incompetent  searchers  can  not  be  trusted  to 
make  favorable  reports,  and  no  searchers,  compe- 
tent or  otherwise,  can  be  expected  to  make  proper 
complete  searches  under  pressure. 

The  sending  of  favorable  reports  in  the  cases  as 
to  which  Gillis  testified  was  nothing  less  than  a 
deliberate  fraud  upon  the  clients.  Without  question 
it  amounts  to  gross  misconduct. 

In  those  cases  which  were  reported  unfavorabl3’ 
b3"  the  searchers,  that  is,  the  cases  in  which  antici- 
pating references  had  been  found,  the  respondents 
were  accustomed  up  to  December,  I896,  as  is  admit- 
ted in  ^he  stipulation,  to  send  a report  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

tfe  liave  received  your  letter  of  the , iiiclosiufr  to 

cover  the  cost  of  a special  search  in  the  matter  of  your  inven- 
tion in , sketch  and  description  of  which  have  also  come 

to  hand. 

We  have  made  a thorough  e.vaniination  of  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Oflice  and  find  as  the  nearest  reference  approaching 
3'our  invention  patent  No.  — .copy  of  which  we  herewith  inclose. 

Please  remit  $20.  to  cover  the  first  Government  fee  of  SIS,  and 
ifS.  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  official  drawings,  and  upon  receipt  of 
this  amount  we  will  prepare  the  necessary  applicatiou  papers 
and  send  them  to  you  for  approval  and  execution. 

Your  invention  tvill  be  entered  in  competition  for  our  prizes. 

As  soon  as  the  application  is  safely  filed  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  you  are  secure  from  anticipation  bv  anj' 
other  inventor,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  find  a purchaser, 
should  you  desire  us  to  sell  the  patent. 

We  await  j'our  instructions. 

Very  trub',  yours, 

John  Wedderburn  & Co. 

This  letter  was  sent  in  man3'  thousands  of  cases. 
Just  how  many  of  the  twent3'  thousand  or  more 
cases,  above  referred  to  as  the  cases  in  which  anti- 
cipating references  were  found,  were  searched 
prior  to  December,  1896,  does  not  appear,  but  the 
number  can  not  be  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand.  In  substantiall3'  all  of  these  this,  the 
usual,  ‘ unfavorable”  report  was  used.  It  was  used 
in  one  case,  the  Hershberger  case,  as  late  as  Jan- 
uary 2,  1897.  (Seep.  787.) 

This  letter  is  not  an  unfavorable  report.  It  was 
not  intended  to  be  understood  b3'  the  client  as  an 
unfavorable  report.  It  was  drawn  up  and  was 
used  by  respondents  deliberatel3'  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  meaning.  The  respondents  are 
not  inexperienced  in  patent  bnsiness  no"  are  the3' 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  words  or  unskillfull  in 
the  use  of  anguage. 

Tliis  letter  is  one  which  might  with  propriety  be 
used  in  a case  in  which,  while  references  some- 
what near  the  invention  had  been  found,  nothing 
to  anticipate  the  invention,  nothing  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  a patent  for  the  invention  had  been 
found.  In  such  a case  the  letter,  though  not  as 
full  and  definite  as  it  sould  be,  would  not  be  open 
to  serious  objection.  In  such  a case  the  inventor 
might  properly  be  encouraged  to  send  on  money 
for  preparation  of  papers. 

But  this  letter  was  not  used  in  such  cases.  It 
was  used  in  cases  in  which  the  reference,  stated  to 
be  the  “nearest  reference  approaching  the  inven- 
tion,” was  a full  and  complete  anticipation,  and  it 
was  useless  for  the  inventor  to  make  application 
for  patent.  It  is  upon  its  face  a deceptive  and 
fraudulent  report.  ts  deliberate  and  continued  use 
by  the  respondents  was  in  violation  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  tliem  b3'  their  clients,  in  violation  of  the 
express  agreement  entered  into  with  their  clients, 
in  violation  of  honest3^  and  common  decenc3'.  The 
report  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  sent  is  a false 


and  13'ing  report.  Its  purpose  is  evident  from  its 
language.  It  was  intended  to  deceive  and  mi.slead 
the  client,  to  induce  him  to  believe  his  inventioii 
patentable,  notwithstanding  the  patent  cited.  It 
did  deceive  and  mislead  the  client  in  many  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  sent,  as  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  these  cases  the  client,  notwithstanding- 
the  patent  cited,  sent  on  the  mone3'  called  for  in 
this  letter,  and  the  respondents  accepted  this 
money  and  prepared  and  filed  the  applications  in 
the  face  of  the  record  showing  that  their  own 
searchers  had  found  anticipating  references. 

This  so-called  unfavorable  report  was  so  grossly 
misleading  that  these  respondents’  employees  real- 
ized that  its  use  would  hurt  the  business  (Gillis): 
that  it  would  appear  badl3'  in  any  case  that  might 
come  before  the  Office  or  court  (ji.  186),  and  about 
the  1st  of  Janua’'3'  of  the  present  3'ear,  after  it  had 
been  in  use  for  man3'  months — nearly  two  3’ears,  in 
fact — it  was  chang-ed  to  the  form  given  on  page  28 
of  the  stipulation,  badly  misleading  in  a revised 
form  given  on  page  27  of  the  stipulation,  was 
adopted. 

The  sending  of  this  so-called  unfavorable  report 
in  these  cases,  followed  up  as  it  was  by  the  accep- 
tence  of  fees  for  the  preparation  of  application 
papers  without  further  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances, is  clearly  gross  misconduct. 

It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  whethei  an  attor- 
ney may  properl3^  prepare  and  file  an  application  for 
patent  for  an  invention  which  he  knows  to  be  un- 
patentable.* 

If  the  ground  of  this  belief  is  such  as  amounts  to 
an  absolute  certainty — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Whitman  case  (Exhibit  62,  in  this  case),  in  which 
the  reference,  patent  to  Chene3%  No.  116,553,  found 
by  the  respondents’  search  and  reported  to  the  ap- 
plicant in  the  usual  so-called  “unfavorable  report” 
letter,  shows  absolutely  ever3' feature  of  Whitman’s 
invention — the  attorne3',  in  filing  such  an  applica- 
tion, is  false  not  only  to  his  client,  but  is  false  in 
his  duty  toward  this  Office.  That  the  attorney  has 
a duty  toward  tliis  Office  as  well  as  toward  his 
client  can  not  be  questioned.  He  is  to  assist  the 
Patent  Office  in  doing  justice  toward  his  client  and 
justice  toward  the  public.  He  can  not  be  a part3' 
to  an  attempt  to  secure  a patent  for  what  he  knows 
to  be  old,  an  attempt  to  take  from  the  public  what 
has  become  public  property,  any  more  than  he  can 
permit  the  Office  to  refuse  to  his  client  the  protection 
to  which  that  client  is  under  the  law  entitled. 

There  may  be  circumstances  under  which  an  at- 
torney, even  though  he  may  believe — such  belief  not 
amounting  to  an  absolute  certaint3' — an  Invention 
to  be  unpatentable,  may  properly  file  an  applica 
tion  for  patent  therefor,  but  this  should  never  be 
done  without  the  express  direction  of  the  client, 
given  after  the  fact  tliat  the  invention  is  unpatent- 
able and  the  reasons  why  it  is  unpatentable  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  laid  before  him  by  his  attor- 
ney. To  deceive  the  client  as  to  the  facts  which 
negative  patentability,  or  by  failure  to  clearly  and 
definitely  state  the  facts  to  allow  the  client  to  de- 
ceive himself  as  to  such  facts,  does  not  show  that 
“highest  good  faith”  which  is  recognized  by  the  re- 
spondents as  “necessary  and  required”  (Howto  Get 
a Patent,  p.  18)  between  the  attorney  and  client. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  gross  misconduct. 

The  respondents  make  it  a practice  to  send  a sil- 
ver medal  to  every  applicant  for  a patent  upon 
whose  device,  after  search,  a favorable  report  is 
made.  The3'  admit  that  in  some  cases  where  unfav- 
orable reports  had  been  made  the  medal  was  sent, 
but  state  that  the  order  was  to  send  medals  onlv' 
when  favorable  reports  were  made.  (See  stipula- 
tion, p.  32. ) "I 

This  silver  medal  was  in  each  case  accompanied 
b3'  the  following  letter: 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing-  you  that  the  boarn  of  awards 
has  selected  your  invention  for  special  merit,  and  w ur  name 
will  appear  on  our  roll  of  honor  for  last  month  for  the  Wedder- 
burn prize.  Under  the  terms  of  our  recent  decision  to  recog- 
nize those  inventors  sul  mining  especially  meritorious  devices, 
we  have  determined  to  present  a sterling  silver  medal  to  each 
person  entitled  to  a place  upon  the  roll  of  honor. 

We  therefore  send  3-0U  b\-  to-day’s  mail  a sterling  silver 
medal,  accompanied  b^-  a United  States  Treasury  certificate  <is 
to  its  standard  fineness.  It  is  of  pure  silver,  and  we  regard  its 
design  as  exceedingly  artistic  and  effect!  ve. 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  merit  of  your  invention,  which 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  you,  we  are,  with  kind 
regards. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Wedderburn  & Co. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  order  that  medals  were  to 
be  sent  onl3'  in  cases  in  which  favorable  reports  had 
been  made,  the  record  shows  that  the  silver  medal 
and  accompanying  letter  cong-ratulating  the  inven- 
tor “on  the  merit  of  3'Our  invention,  which  promises 
to  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  you.”  were  sent  in 
no  less  than  ten  of  the  comparatively’  few  cases 
made  exhibits  in  this  case  in  which  the  so-called 
unfavorable  report  had  been  sent. 

In  seven  of  these  cases,  six  of  which  are  given  on 
page  6 of  the  stipulation,  the  other  being  tlie  Baker 
case,  page  532  of  the  record,  the  medal  and  letter 
were  sent  from  six  to  forty’-eight  days  after  tlie  so- 
called  unfavorable  report  citing-  an  anticipating- 
reference  had  been  sent,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these 
cases  before  any  communication  had  been  received 
from  the  client.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
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the  case  of  Whitman,  in  which  the  silver  m'-  '.'i. 
and  letter  were  sent  the  day  before  the 
unfavorable  report  citing  an  anticijiating  ])a-LC]ii 
was  sent.  (Pp.  599  and  (jon.  Exhibit  62.. 

If  in  these  cases  tlie  respondents,  after  sendiiu; 
the  silver  medal  and  letter,  had  no  receipt  of  fees 
for  the  preparation  of  pajiers  returned  tl'ie  fee  and 
written  the  client  that  the  medal  had  been  sent  by- 
mistake.  and  that  by  reason  of  an  anticipu.ting  ref 
erence  having  been  found  they'  could  not  advi.--'- 
him  to  go  on  with  the  case,  their  assertion  \'.'hi''h 
thev  make  now,  that  the  medal  was  sent  liy  mi.  t.'i e 
and  contrary  to  their  general  order,  wouio  be  ai 
cepted  without  question.  But  this  was  not  theea-.<  . 
In  every'  one  of  these  cases  the  fees  were  sent  on  by 
the  client  so  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  medal  and 
letter  that  it  can  not  be  doubled  that  its  receijit 
was  the  means  of  inducing-  the  client  to  proceed 
further  with  the  case.  In  every  oneof  these  cases 
the  respemdents  accepted  the  fees  without  hesitation 
and  wirhout  explanation  to  the  client.  The  fact  that 
the  respondents  took  advantag-e  of  the  condition 
brought  about  by'  sending  the  silver  medal  and  u-tter 
in  these  cases,  and  in  so  doing  defrauded  the  c'lieni 
of  the  money’  sent  on  by'  him.  in  my'  ojiinion  s(  o--. 
clearly'  that  in  these  cases  the  medals  and  letters  w e.'e 
sent  to  the  clients  with  the  full  knowledg'-e  and  appro- 
val of  the  resiiondents,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
payment  of  further  fees  in  cases  in  which  the  so, 
called  unfavorable  report  citing-  a reference  had  not 
.secured  a response  from  the  client  as  quickly  as  w'as 
deemed  desirable  by'  the  resjiondents. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  an  anticipating  ref- 
erence had  been  cited  in  the  so-called  unfav’orable 
report  letter  the  medal  and  its  accompanying  letter 
were  not  needed  to  secure  a response  from  the  client. 
(See  cases  of  Robb,  Gray  and  Fenn.)  In  such  cases 
the  fees  sent  on  by  the  client  w’ere  accepted  bv  the 
respondents  without  hesitation  or  explanation  and 
the  preparation  of  application  pajiers  w’as  proceeded 
w’ith,  notwithstanding-  that  the  record  of  the  case 
show’ed  that  an  anticipating  reference  had  been 
found  and  cited  to  the  client.  In  these  cases  the 
silver  medal  and  letter  w-ere  sent  subsequent  to 
the  receipt  of  the  first  installment  of  fees.  In  sub- 
stantially all  the  cases  made  exhibits  in  this  case, 
w’hether  the  report  of  search  w'as  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, a silver  medal  and  its  accompanying 
letter  w’ere  sent  to  the  client  at  some  time  during 
the  ])rogress  of  the  case,  and  in  every'  instance  after 
the  client  had  been  asked  to  send  on  money'  for  some 
purpose,  either  jireparation  of  application  papers 
(cases  of  White  and  others,  page  6 of  stipulation), 
the  second  installment  of  the  fees  (cases  of  Sooker, 
Bulin,  and  others,  page  6 of  stipulation),  money' 
for  foreign  patents  (cases  of  Purdy'  and  others,  page 
7 of  stipulation),  for  advertising  the  invention  for 
sale  (cases  of  Baum  and  others  page  7 of  stipula- 
tion). or  for  other  purposes.  In  the  cases  of  Haynes 
and  Russell  this  silver  medal  audits  accompanying 
letter  w’ere  sent  after  part  only  of  the  second  in- 
stallment of  fees  had  been  sent  and  while  the  client 
W'as  endeavoring  to  raise  money  for  the  balance  of 
the  fees. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my'  opinion,  that  the 
silver  medal  and  its  accompanying  letter  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  and  were  used  to  stimulate  to 
action  clients  w'ho  were  less  quick  in  sending  fees 
than  the  respondents  deemed  desirable.  It  yvas 
used  with  great  adroitness,  and  in  many  cases  se- 
cured the  result  desired.  It  w’as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  securing  money  from  clients. 
The  medal  itself  and  the  high-sounding  phrases  of 
the  letter,  the  reference  to  the  board  of  aw’ards,  and 
the  assurances  that  the  client’s  invention  was  of 
“special  merit,”  “especially  meritorious.”  which 
promises  to  be  exceedingly'  profitable,”  etc.,  all 
coming  from  a corporation  claiming  to  be  patent 
attorneys  of  long  experience  and  of  the  hig-hest 
standing  and  integrity',  and  claiming  to  be  indorsed 
by'  Senators  and  Represetantiv'es  and  others  prom- 
inent in  public  life,  can  not  but  have  had  great 
w’eig-ht  W’ith  inventors.  It  w'as  a powerful  engine 
for  mischief,  and  it  w’as  used  without  scruple  by' 
these  respondents. 

This  letter  accompanying  the  silver  medal  was 
false  in  its  statement  that  a “board  of  aw’ards’’  had 
selected  the  invention  for  s])ecial  merit,  etc.  There 
W'as  no  board  of  awards  which  selected  these  in- 
ventions for  special  merit.  There  was  no  selection 
by'  anyone.  The  medals  and  letter  w-ere  sent  in  all 
cases  in  w'hich  favorable  report  w'as  made  by  the 
searchers,  without  regard  to  or  consideration  ol 
their  merit,  and  w’as,  as  lias  been  above  stated, 
sent  in  many'  cases  in  which  an  unfavorable  report 
had  been  made  by  the  searcher.  (Stipulation,  p, 
32.) 

Even  if  the  silver  medals  had  been  sent  only  in 
those  cases  on  w’hich  favorable  report  had  been 
made  by'  the  respondents’  searchers,  and  the  re- 
spondents admit  that  it  w’as  their  rule  to  send  sil- 
ver medals  in  all  such  cases,  they  are  clearly , guilty 
of  grossly  deceiving  a large  number  of  tlieir  clients. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  two  years  the  respondents 
sent  out  favorable  reports  in  11,000  cases.  In  two 
years  these  respondents  filed  a]iplications  in  less 
than  4,001  of  these  cases,  and  of  these  applications 
less  than  1,500  had  been  up  to  August  1,  1897.  found 

(Continued  in  Su pplenient.) 
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The  Willard  Water=Tube  Marine  Boiler. 

Two  illustrations  herewith  show  the  curious  con- 
struction of  a new  tj’pe  of  water-tube  marine  boiler 
constructed  b}'  Chas.  P.  Willard  & Co.,  Chicag-o, 
and  which  has  been  formally  approved  by  the  board 
of  supervising"  inspectors  of  steam  vessels.  Care- 
ful studj'  of  the  subject  of  marine  boTers  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  a fundamental  and  serious  ob- 
jection to  mo.st  marine  pipe  boilers  now  on  the 
market  is,  that  the  releasing  or  diseng-ag-ing- surface 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  steam  g-enerating"  sur- 
face: that  is  steam  that  is  generated  in  a horizon- 
tal pipe  directly  over  the  tire,  is  compelled  to  force 
its  way  throng'd  tortuous  pipes  often  of  small  dia- 
meter, thirty  to  forty  feet,  before  it  can  separate 
itself  from  the  water.  This,  it  is  held,  accounts,  in 
a measure,  for  the  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  water  level  of  some  marine  boilers,  commonly 
known  as  foaming  or  priming — water  at  the  top  of 
the  water-glass  one  minute  and  none  iu  sight  the 
next.  The  Willard  boiler  is  built,  after  a thorough 
investigation  and  test,  to  avoid  the ' objections  in 
existing  similar  types.  In  the  Willard  boiler  the 


performed  b^'  exerting  enormous  pressure  or  bj' 
freezing  air  to  an  unusual  degree,  or  by  a combina- 
tion of  pressure  with  refrigeration.  There  are  so 
manv  uses  to  which  liquefied  air  can  be  put  that 
scientists  hardU'  know  where  its  usefulness  will  end 
if  it  can  be  produced  at  a low  rate  of  cost  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  This  a new  method  and  ma- 
chine has  accomplished. 

Among  other  advantag-es,  air  in  the  portable, 
cheap  form  of  a liquid,  as  it  passes  back  to  its 
ordinarj'  state,  can  be  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses by  mixing  its  escaping  gases  with  atmos- 
pheric air  in  certain  definite  proportions.  More- 
over, as  a driving  force  in  the  wa}'  of  detonators, 
or  explosive  material  to  drive  engines,  liquid  air  is 
obviously  a power  that  can  be,  under  given  condi- 
tions, profitabl3'  applied. 

Hitherto  the  classic  example  of  a method  to 
liquify-  air  and  obtain  oxvg'eti  has  been  that  in- 
vented b\'  Beatty  and  Cailletet  in  1877.  With  their 
machine,  one  began  with  carbonic-acid  gas. 
means  of  a pump  this  gas  was  condensed  in  a tube, 
round  which  lay  water  at  10°  to  keep  the  tube  cool. 
The  carbonic-acid  gas,  being  reduced  to  a very  low 
temperature,  passed  from  the  first  tube  into  another 


ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  recentU^  known  ; its 
chief  feature  is  its  economy  of  working,  for  it  uses 
air  to  refrigerate  air.  After  the  pump  has  worked 
for  a certain  time,  one  turns  a cock  and  the  liquid 
air  runs  out  at  a temperature  of  273°  below  zero. 

In  Professor  Linde’s  method,  an  air  pump  of  5 
horsepower  condenses  air  to  a pressure  of  200 
atmospheres  ; this  air  passes  down  a spiral  tube  and 
is  let  out  in  a chamber,  causing  great  cold  ; then  it 
rises  and  passes  on  the  outside  of  the  spiral  tube, 
bathing  it  and  thus  cooling  the  ne'v^’  air  that  has 
been  pumped  into  the  tube  to  take  its  place.  This 
cooled  air  follows  on  into  the  chamber,  expands  and 
again  lowers  its  temperature,  then  passes  on  up 
around  the  same  spiral  tube  ; but  as  its  tempera- 
ture has  become  much  lower,  the  new  air  in  the 
tube  is  still  further  refrigerated.  This  circulating 
process  goes  on,  until  the  new  air  pumped  into  the 
tube  reaches  the  expansion  chamber  at  a tempera- 
ture of  273°  below  zero,  when  it  drops  into  the 
chamber  in  the  form  of  liquid.  Thus  the  air, 
steadily  cooled,  is  made  to  refrigerate  the  newL' 
pumped  air  more  and  more,  until  the  necessary 
degree  of  cold  is  attained. 

Another  idea,  which  maj'  or  mav'  not  be  an  ini- 
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connection  between  the  point  where  the  steam  is 
generated  and  the  drum  or  steam  space  where  it 
separates  from  the  water,  is  verv  direct  and  com- 
parativelv  short.  Another  jjeculiaritv  is  the  en- 
larged sizes  of  pipe,  thus  giving-  considerablj' 
greater  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler.  The  extra 
thick  steel  pipe,  used  in  the  Willard,  has  been  drawn 
by  means  of  a die  (the  same  as  wire  is  drawn)  from 
the  next  size  larger  pipe.  This  entireU'  eliminates 
all  traces  of  weld  and  renders  the  pipe  practically 
seamless,  and  perfectl)'  safe  at  a ])ressure  of  800  to 
1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  use  of  fire- 
brick is  done  awaj'  with  in  the  Willard,  and  the 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  boiler,  in  some  boilers  filled 
with  fire-brick,  in  the  Willard  is  nearlj'  a solid  wall 
of  water-filled  pipes  connecting  with  manifolds  over 
the  fire,  thus  economizing  the  heat  and  reducing 
the  loss  by  radiation.  The  entire  casing  of  the 
boiler  is  lined  with  asbestos,  which  is  both  a non- 
conducting material  and  indestructible  bj’  fire.  On 
the  whole  the  Willard  appears  to  be  a very  desir- 
able boiler,  especially  for  yachts  and  small  craft. 


Process  of  Liquifying  Air. 

Air  in  the  cheap,  portable  form  of  a liquid  rich  in 
uxj'gen  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  in  manu- 
factures and  the  trades.  Of  an  interesting  process 
recentlj'  discovered  in  Germanjy  Consul-General 
Chas.  de  Kay  writes  as  follows: 

Liquifying  air  is  not  a new  thing-;  it  has  been 


chamber  with  a tube  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  fell  to  a 
lower  temperature.  Into  this  second  tulje  was 
pumped  at  high  pressure  etlu'lene  gas,  which,  in 
turn,  fell  to  a low  temperature,  owing- to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  bathing'-  the  tube.  The 
ethylene  gas  was  then  passed  from  the  second 
tube  into  a third  compartment  and  fell  fur- 
ther in  temperature  in  so  doing.  The  third  com- 
partment had  likewise  a tube  with  an  air  pump 
attached.  Into  this  third  tube  was  pumped  oxygren 
g-as  and  from  the  ethjdene  gas  bathing  it  the  oxj'- 
g-en  gas  reached  a temperature  of  192°  below  zero. 
Finalhy  the  oxygen  was  let  out  into  a fourth  com- 
partment, in  which  was  a fouth  tube.  The  air 
pump  attached  to  this  fouth  tube  having-  filled  it 
with  condensed  atmospheric  air,  the  latter  was  so 
reduced  in  temperature  that  when  it  in  turn  was 
released  from  the  tube,  its  cold  was  273°  below  zero, 
and  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  drops  like  water. 

This  product,  which  is  called  liquid  or  fluid  air, 
has  a milk3'  appearairce  from  the  presence  of  some 
carbonic-acid  gas,  bubbles  constantly , and  from  its 
enormous  cold  emits  a smoke  or  cloud  like  the  top 
of  a ver3'  high  mountain,  and  will  onl3'  gradually 
resolve  itself  again  into  air  when  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  atmosphere. 

Fluid  air  costs  about  10  marks  (say  S2.25)  for  5 
cubic  meters  reduced.  The  new  method  is  the 
invention  of  Professor  Linde,  of  Munich.  It  pro- 
duces the  liquid  for  10  pfennigs  (sav  2%  cents)  for  5 
cubic  meters,  and  it  3'ields  the  product  either  as  a 
gas  or  fluid,  as  one  wishes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 


provenient,  is  to  hav'e  the  pump  and  all  parts  of  the 
machine  kept  veiw'  low  in  temperature.  The  dis- 
cover3'  of  a cheap  method  ma3'  be  of  importance  to 
American  manufacturers. 


Archie  A.  Morse,  of  La  Crosse-.  Wis.,  is  the  inven- 
tor of  an  attachment  to  be  put  on  any  t3'pewriter  to 
work  the  carriag-e  automatically,  saving-  the  time 
and  the  annoyance  of  the  operator  stopping  to  shift 
at  the  end  of  each  line.  The  device  was  recently 
given  a test  at  the  patent  office  and  it  was  demon- 
strated that  a gain  of  fiilL'  25  per  cent  in  speed 
could  be  accomplished  with  it.  It  is  something  en- 
tirel3'  new  and  will  probably  be  a great  success. 
Letters  of  patent  have  been  applied  for. 


Out  of  the  splendid  donation  of  $1,000,000  recently 
made  by  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  to  assist  the  poor  Hebrews  of  New  York 
Cit3N  $250,000  will,  b3’  decision  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  be  utilized  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  enlarged  trade 
school  which  bears  the  founder’s  name. 


A Manufacturers  Index  relating  to  the  hardware, 
iron,  steel,  machinery  and  metal  trades,  a book  of 
ISO  pages,  is  sent  out  as  a supplement  to  the  Iron 
Age.  The  addresses  and  other  information  tnay  be 
obtained  in  the  advertising-  columns  of  the  Iron 
Age, 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  of  good  standing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and 
whose  experience,  skill,  and  professional  integrity  commends  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers,  promotors  and  others.  All  are  members 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  having  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  honest  and  correct  methods  in  Patent  Law  Procedure  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  legislation  calculated  to  protect  American  inventors  and  dignify  and  elevate 
the  Patent  System. 


»..iiiil!iV  .iiiiliiiS .iiiiliiS  ^iilflN^iiillii\..iiiiiK..>iii!^  .'.tilliN  .iiiliiN  .nil  iS  .iiiilliS  .iiiiiiN  .iiiiFiiN  .liilliffs.i'iililltS 
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ALEXANDER.  THOMPSON  H.— 

W)7  Seventh  st.,  Washiiigrton 
ATKINS,  JOSEPH  L — 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  HUPg',  Washington 
BACON,  L.  SEWARD  - 

614  E St.,  Washington 
BAILEY,  MARCELLUS— 

5*'l  F St.,  Washittgton 

BALDWIN,  WM.  D.— 

25  Grant  Place,  Washington 
BARTLETT.  WALLACE  A.— 

cor.  Seventh  and  F sts.,  Washington 

BEALE,  J.  FORBES- 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washiitgton 

BENJAMIN.  FREDERICK— 

SVarder  Bld’g-,  Washington 

BLISS,  H.  H.— 

705  G st..  Washing-ton 
BROWNE,  ARTHUR  S.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld’g,  Washington 
BROWNE,  FRANK  L,— 

Paciiic  Jlld’g,  Washington 
CALVER,  HENRY— 

SOI  F st.,  Washington 

DODGE,  WM.  C.— 

0th  & G Sts.,  Washington 
DOOLITTLE,  WM.  H.— 

Atlantic  Bld’g,  Washington 
DOWELL,  ARTHUR  E.— 

607  Seventh  st  , Washington 
DOWELL.  JULIAN  C.— 

JVash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld’g-,  Washing-ton 
DYER,  FRANK  L — 

Natonal  Union  Bld’g,  Washing-ton 
DYER,  LEONARD  H.— 

National  Union  Bld’g,  Washington 
DYRE,  WM.  E.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 
EDSON,  JOSEPH  R.— 

927  F st.,  Washington 

FRASIER,  ROBT.  T.— 

National  Union  Bid’g,  Washing-ton 
FISHER,  ROBT.  J.— 

614  F st..  Washing-ton 
FISHER.  SAMUEL  T.— 

Atlantic  Bld.g-,  Washington 
GEORGII.  MAX— 

606  F st..  Washing-ton 
GOLDSBOROUGH.  JOHN  K.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 
GREENE.  WALLACE— 

McGill  Bld’g-.  W,ashington 
HALSTED,  JOHN  J.— 

McGill  Bld’g-,  Washington 
HENDERSON.  WM.  G.— 

SOI  F st.,  Washington 


HOWARD.  GEORGE  IL— 

McGill  Bld’g-.  Washing-ton 
JANNUS,  FRANKLAND— 

Atlantic  Bld’g-,  Washing-ton 
KEMON,  SOLON  C.— 

Pacific  Bld’g,  Washington 
KNIGHT,  HERVEY  S.— 

McGill  Bld’g-.  Washing-ton 
LA’ONS,  JOSEPH— 

1003  F st..  Washing-ton 
MARBLE,  EDGAR  M.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld’g,  Washing-toit 
McGILL,  J.  NOTA— 

Atlantic  Bld’g-,  Washington 
McINTIRE,  WM.  C.— 

614  F st..  Washing-ton 

MYERS.  AVM.  H.— 

1C06  F st..  Washing-ton 

NEALE,  CHAS,  A.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld’g-,  Washing-ton 
NORRIS,  JAMES  L.— 

SOI  F st,.  Washiitgton 

PENN  IE,  JOHN  C.— 

McGill  Bld’g-,  Washing-ton 
REDMOND,  WM.  A.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 
RITTER,  FREDERICK  W.  Jr.— 

.McGill  Bld’g,  Washing-ton 
ROBERTSON,  THOS.  E.— 

60S  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
ROBERTSON,  T.  J.  W.— 

60S  Seventh  st.,  AVashington 
ROGERS,  WALTER  F.— 

.Atlantic  Bld'g.  AVashingrton 
SEYMOUR,  HENRA’  A.— 

913  F st.,  AA'asliing-toi’ 

SOMES,  FRANK  C.- 

514  F st.  AA’ashing-ton 

SPEAR,  ELLIS— 

1003  F st.,  AA'ashington 
STERLING,  HUGH  M.— 

AIcGill  Bld’g,  AA’ashington 
STOCKING.  EDGAR  B.— 

611  F st.,  AA’ashington 
STURTEA’.ANT,  CHAS.  L.— 

Atlantic  Bld’g-,  AA'ashing-ton 
AVHITAKER.  JESSE  H.— 

610  F st..  AA’ashington 
AA’HITTLESEY.  GEORGE  P.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g-,  AA’ashington 
AA’IGHT,  LLOA’D  B,— 

25  Grant  Place,  AA’ashing-ton 
AA’ILKINSON,  ERNEST— 

Atlantic  Bld’g,  AA’ashington 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


$4  Bicycle  Light. 


Necktie  Light.  Dollar  Motor.  $3  Neoktie  Light. 

We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Headquartois  for  Electric  Xovelties. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CHAUTAUQUA. 

This  famous  Chautauqua,  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park,  Maryland,  opens  it  session  Aujfust  4lh 
and  closes  Aug-usl  24th.  It  is  tlie  most  superb 
and  sensible  summer  resort  in  America.  Its 
heig’hl,  2.800  feet  above  sea  level,  means  a de- 
lightful climate  and  unsurpassed  mountain 
views.  Five  well  appointed  hotels  and250cot- 
tagres  open  their  doors  to  tourists  at  from  $5  to 
S12  per  week.  Twenty  departments  of  impor- 
tant school  work  are  in  the  hands  of  special- 
ists. The  best  lecturers,  sinjrers  and  enter- 
tainers in  the  country  appear  three  limes  dailv. 
The  proR-ram  is  unequalled.  Here  is  a chance 
to  mix  a little  intelleci ual  u plift  with  vour  va- 
cation. 

Mountain  Lake  Park  is  located  on  tlie  main 
line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  and  as  all 
the  fast  trains  stop  at  the  Park  during-  the 
summer,  patrons  have  the  advantag-e  of  their 
superb  train  service  between  the  east  and  the 


west. 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  sta- 
tions east  of  the  Ohio  River  for  all  trains  An- 
trusl  2d  to  2od,  valid  for  return  trip  until  Au- 
jrust  31st.  at  one  single  fare  for  the  round 

TRIP. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  all  other  in- 
formation, address  ajrent  B.  & O.  R.  R..  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park,  Md. 


Specifications  and  Drawings 

Of  any  patent  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.  Where  entire  sub-class  list  cov- 
erijiff  any  particular  field  of  invention  is  de- 
sired, 5 cents  each. 


We  will  allow  ajrents  a commission  of  20  per 
cent  on  clubs  of  ten  or  more  subscribers  ac 
companied  by  jlO  cash  and  ffive  an  e.xtra 
prize  of  $5  to  the  person  who  sends  us  the  larR-- 
esl  number  of  cash  subscribers  in  excess  of 
ten.  during'-  the  period  endinyr  Oct.  1,  1897. 


[DEPARTMENT  NOTES. 


Under  this  headinjr  will  appear  the  latest  or- 
ders, amendments  to  the  rules  of  i>raclice  be- 
fore the  l*atenl  Office,  list  of  disbarred  at- 
lorne3's,  and  bulletins  of  instruction  issued 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  the  observance  of 
patent  attorneys  and  inforniaiion  of  inventors. 


Commissioners  Report. 

A summarv’  of  Commissioner  Butterworth's 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  fiscal  3’ear  endin'*-  Auj*-.  3,  1897. 

.APPLICATIONS  .AND  CAVE.ATS  RECEIVED. 


Ap]>licalions  for  letters  patent 43.524 

Applications  for  design  patents 2.h8.s 

Applications  for  reissue  patent  80 

Applications  for  registration  (.)f  irades- 

marks ’. 1,9(4 

Applications  for  rej^istraiioii  of  labels...  54 
Applications  for  rec''i'=itratioii  of  prints.  37 
Caveats 2.137 


Total 49.884 


PATENTS  GRANTED  .AND  T R A D E-M  .A  K KS,  LAPEL, 
AND  PRINTS  RP:GISTEREI). 

Letters  patent  y'ranled  inclu(lin^»-  re- 


issues and  desiR-ns) 23.904 

Trade-marks  reiristered 1,790 

Labe’s  registered 3 

Prints  reffistered 32 


Total 25.810 

PATENTS  WITHHELD  AND  PATENTS  EXPIRED. 

Letters  patent  withheld  for  non-payment 

of  final  fee 5.034 

Letters  patent  expired 12.584 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts  from  all  sources $1,343,779.44 

Expenditures  (includin'^  printiiiR- 
aiid  binding-,  staiioner.v  and  con- 
tingeiit  expenses)  approximated.  1,020,(44.39 


Surplus 317.‘'35.05 

PALANCE  IN  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PATENT  FUND. 

June  30,  1890 S4,77(i.479.ls 

June  30,  1897 :'17.135.o5 


Total 5,093,(>14.23 

APPLIC.ATIONS  AWAITIN(i  ACTION. 

Number  of  applicatit)ns  awaiti iijr  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Office  on  Jul.v  1.  1897.  12.241 

C O M P A R .A  T I A’’  E S 1'  .A  T E M E N T . 


June  30,  1890 

June  30,  1891 

June  30,  ls'>2 

June  3O.  1893 

June  0.  isnj 

June  30.  1895 

June  30,  1890 

June  30,  1897 


Receipts. 
S1.34T.203.21 
1.302.704.50 
1.2(j8,727.35 
1.288  809.07 
1.18C523.18 
1,195,557.07 
1.307,090  30 

1.343.77944 


Expenditures. 

$1,081,173.50 
1,145  502.90 
1.114.134.2  ^ 
1,111,444.22 
1.053.902.38 
I.o38,l0(..08 
1,097.308.85 
1.02().<44  39 


.APPLIC.ATIONS  FOR  PATENTS,  INCLUDIN(,  RE- 
ISSUES, DESIGNS,  TRADE- .MARKS,  LABELS, 
AND  PRINTS. 


June  30,  1890 43.810 

June  30.  1891 43.(i'o 

June  30.  1892 43.544 

.lune  30,  1893 43,^80 

June  30.  1804  30.200 

June  30,  1895 41,014 

June  3 . 1890 45.(45 

June  30,  1897 47,747 


APPLIC.ATIONS  AWAITING  ACTION  ON  THE  PART 
OE  the:  OFFICE. 


June  30,  1890 0.585 

June  30.  1891 8,911 

June  3 ).  1802 9,447 

June3‘.  I803 8!!283 

June  30.  I804 73)70 

June  30,  1.805 4,927 

June  30,  l89o 8,  43 

June  30,  1897 12.241 


$500,000  For  Five  Patenls. 

If  inventors  could  peruse  the  pay-es  of  the  as- 
siirnment  records  of  the  United  States  patent 
office  they  would  certainly  feel  that  iiiventiujr 
pays. 

Hardly  a week  passes  that  some  one  does  not 
assig-n  their  patent  riy-hts,  either  in  part  or 
whole,  for  a g-ood  larjre  sum.  Many  of  the  as- 
signments recoded  do  not  specify  tiie  consider- 
ation passed  other  than  51.  but  in  many  otlier 
cases  the  sum  paid  is  jriven. 

Last  week  Herman  Berffliotiz,  of  Tiliaca.  N. 
Y.  sold  his  whole  interest  in  five  patents  for 
Electrical  Annunciators  to  the  Electric  Train 
Bulletin  Company,  Corporation  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  sum  of  5500.000.  This  sum  of  itself  is 
eiiouffh  for  one  man  to  make  in  a life  lime  and 
will  no  doubt  prevent  the  wolf  from  enterin'^ 
the  door. 


All  manufacturers  who  are  readers  of  the 
Inventive  Age  are  requested  to  mail  one  of 
their  more  recent  cataloiTues  to  the  American 
Cataloyrue  Bureau.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  the 
intention  of  this  bureau  to  open  free  business 
libraries  in  several  of  the  more  important  cities 
of  this  country  and  abroad,  and  by  com])lyiny 
with  the  above  request,  our  readers  will  not 
only  benefit  themselves,  but  assist  in  impart- 
ing- some  valuable  information. 


Communications  to  the  Patent  Oh'icc. 

Rule  2.  All  l.’i'vr-  and  oUi.-r  . i 

muiiicatioii>  in’.endvd  f<<r  Un*  <jlVive  niu-.i  b-  .-*i- 
drcs’-:L*d  to  “till*  conim!---if)n<'r  of  jjaieni  .**  I 
addressinl  lo  any  of  iln*  offii-*;--.  iln,,  wil' 

ordinarily  be  ri-turncd. 

KiiU*9.  A sejiurate  h*lii*r -.hoult)  in  - -.r*r’  -i- 

be  written  in  relation  lo  eai-li  dl-iln.  ‘ t 

of  inquiry  or  ap]>i icalioii.  A -.iu-iiim-n-  . iiu 
record,  final  fees,  and  order-  ft»r  copie-  or  ab- 
stracts must  be  -enl  to  the  oiVice  in  .eija'  .i 
letters. 


Issue  of  September  7,  1897. 


Patents 404— N*j.  58').4oq  to  N-,.  5''-.-' 

i nclusi  e. 

Desitfiis  lo — No.  27.(j2‘)  lo  No.  27. ov*, 

inclusive. 

Trade-Marks....  None. 

Labels None. 

l^rints None. 

Reissues 1 — No.  11. (>2.8. 

Total  issue..  421 


WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 


New  Entrance  to  New  York  City  a ia  B.  & O, 
Unequaled  Facilities. 

AVhitehall  Terminal,  the  new  entrance  into 
New  York  City,  opened  for  business  by  the 
Baltimore  aiul  Ohio  R.  'R.  on  Monday,  July 
19th,  is  the  most  convenient  station  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  New  York  City  and  Brook- 
lyn. This  terminal  is  at  South  T'erry,  east  of 
Battery,  and  from  it,  under  the  same  roof,  di- 
rect con  nections  are  made  witli  trains  of  the 
Second,  Third.  Si.xth  and  Ninth  Avenue  Ele- 
vated Roads.  Broadway.  Columbus  and  Lex- 
injflon  Avenue  Cable  Lines;  East  and  AVest 
vSide  Belt  Lines  of  horse  cars:  South  Ferry, 
Staten  Island  Ferry,  Hamilton  Avenue  and 
Thirty-ninth  Street  'Brooklyn'  Ferry.  Ask 
for  tick'eis  to  New  York  via  B.  a:  O.  and  save 
inconvenience.  D.  B.  Marlin,  Myr.  Passenger 
Traffic,  J.  M.  Schryver.  (xeneral  Passetiy-er 
AL’-ent. 


A Complimentary  Letter. 

The  Inventive  Age:  quotes  the  followiiiir 
extract  from  a letter  recently  received  which 
is  self  explanatory: 

Malone.  N.  Y..  Sept.,  lllli.  1897, 
RJitor  Invoit ivc 

Wa-'^hingtoiu  D.  C. 

De.ak  Sir: 

I enclose  herewith  51  for  Inventive  Age  one 
year.  I believe  my  subscription  has  nearly 
expired  and  I do  not  wish  to  lose  one  issue  of 
such  a valuable  paper,  which  niiirht  very  ap- 
propriately' be  termed  the  inventors  adviser 
and  friend. 

Yours  for  truth  and  justice, 

Ernest  E.  L.awrence. 

Many  other  letters  of  a similar  nature  are 
received  daily. 


B.  & O.  Summer  Books. 

The  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  Railroad  has  just  is- 
sued a very  handsome  book  for  summer  travel, 
describin^r  the  mountain  resorts,  spring-s  and 
baths  located  on  and  adjacent  to  its  lines:  also 
the  various  watering-  j)laces  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  routes  for  reaching  them  are  set 
forth  in  a comprehensive  and  clear  manner. 
The  book  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  beautifully 
illust)  ated,  and  will  prove  of  A’aluable  assis- 
tance to  parties  contemplating  a summer  tour. 

Copies  can  be  had  by  applying  to  various  B. 
& O.  agents  or  by  sending  10  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  to  J.  M.  Schryver,  General 
Passenger  Agent.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Foreign  Patents  and  Publications. 

The  patents  (if  printed'  and  other  official  ])at 
eiit  publications  of  the  following  governments 
may  be  found  in  the  Scientific  Library  of  the 
Patent  (Office: 

Austria-Hungary,  Barbadoes,  Belgium,  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  Canada.  Cevlon.  Denmark.  Fiji. 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  (Deal  Britain. 
H iingary,  Hawaii.  India.  Italy . Jamaica,  Japan. 
Leeward  Islands.  Lu.xenburg.  IMalla.  i'*Iauri. 
tins,  Mexico,  Netherlands.  New  .South  AA'ales. 
New  /Zealand.  Norway.  Portugal,  Oueensland, 
Russia,  South  Austrialia,  Spain.  Straits  Set] 
t lemen  ts.  Sweeden,  Switzerland.  T asm  an i a 
Trinidad,  Victoria,  West  .-\ustralia. 

Official  Certificates  of  Title. 

The  commissiimer  orders  that  all  ofi'icial  cer- 
tificates of  title  shall  be  based  upon  searches 
in  the  digests  of  regular  assignments  and  ahio 
upon  searches  in  the  recently  completed  digc  st 
ol  irregular  assignments. 


Close  of  W eekly  Issue  of  Patents. 

The  weekly  issue  of  patents  will  cU*se  >11 
Thursday  and  the  patents  of  that  issue  v ill 
bear  date  as  of  the  third  Tuesday  tliereaftei  . 


Powers  of  Attorney. 

Before  any  person  will  be  recognized  as  an 
attorney  his  special  power  of  attorney  in  e ch 
case  must  be  filed,  and  thereafter  tlie  cur  es- 
pondece  will  be  held  with  him  alone. 


The  commissioner  directs  that  hereafter  all 
official  certificates  of  title  shall  be  based  u (ion 
searches  in  the  digests  of  regular  assign n i nts 
and  also  upon  searches  in  the  recently  < nm- 
pleted  digest  of  irregular  -‘ssigiiments. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AGE 


Advertisemenis  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Every  new  subscriber  sending'  $1.00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
3'ear  and  to  five  lines  three  times  kkee.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  reyular  rates. 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  car  coupler,  very  cheap, 
■ easy  terms  ft>r  cash : or  pan  cash  and  part 
trade — real  estate  preferred.  I have  not  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  ]»ush  this  invention.  Address 
Wni.  J.  Poiito.  Hillsboro.  X.  Dakota.  8-10 


For  sale,  or  on  royalty.— IWem  No. 

584,150,  combined  potato  cutter  and  i)lanter; 
works  to  perfection,  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold  cheaper  than  any  device  of  the  kind  yet 
invented.  Address  \V.  H.  Goddard,  Pritney, 
S.  Dakota.  8 Ih 


pOR  SALE. — Theentir  interest  in  a valu- 
^ able  patent  for  drill  especially  adapted 
for  blast! ng'.  Have  not  the  nece''sary  money 
to  place  on  market,  therefore  desire  to  sell. 
Address  C.  A.  Hentrup,  70')  2nd  ave.,  Clinton, 
Iowa.  8 10 

pOR  SALE.— liest  bundle  tie  ever  invented. 
^ The  handiest  and  best  fastener  out.  Can 
use  twine  of  any  kind  or  size.  Unexcelled  as  a 
corn  tie.  Enti  re  TT.  S.  Patent,  for  sale  or  will 
])ut  on  r<»yalty.  For  full  particulars  address. 
Will.  O.  Girton.  Sereno,  Penn.  8 10 

pOR  SALE. — Patent  No.  582,255;  the  simplest 
■ device,  whicli  absolutely  ])revi-nts  the  re- 
til  i i nu' of  bottles.  Its  novel  c<»nstnniion  an 
advertisement  in  itself.  Described  in  June 
issue  of  Invkntivi:  A(.k.  Address  Sallie  A. 
Saejrer.  1 20  Hamilton  street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

8-in 

pOR  SALE. — Whole  rig-ht  in  pending'  U.  S. 
* patent  on  novel  and  useful  sli i ngle-nail- 
ing’  machine;  very  si  mjile  and  clieap  to  manu- 
facture; splendid  opportunity  for  capitalist  or 
manufacturer.  Address  C.  j.  Donning'.  Paul- 
lina.  Iowa.  810 


For  sale. — Patent  No.  520.258.  ntm-retillable 
bottle;  illustrated  and  described  in  Janu- 
arv  issue  of  Invi.ntive  Ai.k.  Simple  and 
cheap  in  ctinstructiori  and  i)erfi*ct  in  oi)i*ration. 
llnnvers  and  others  should  send  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor,  Houston,  Texas,  for  full  information 
aitd  description.  5-7 


For  5ALE.  — Valuable  invention  in  Snap 
Hooks.  A device  of  great  merit;  will 
meet  with  ap])roval  and  ready  sale:  a fortune 
in  it  for  rig-lit  party.  Manufacturers  and  ca])- 
italists  should  investigate;  patent  issued  July 
15,  '07:  for  full  particulars  address,  P.  J.  Rock, 
Dock,  l>ox  01,  Sui>erior,  Wis. 


pOR  SALE. — Jiicycle  Coupler.  Patent  N<i. 
■ 5(t5.443.  Can  be  made  cheap  and  lig-ht. 

Couples  wheels  of  different  makes  puickly  and 
easily,  reserving-  to  each  wheel  independent 
action  except  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments. For  particulars,  address,  W.  M.  S., 
Room  407.  etc.,')7  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Royalty  LICINSE,  at  moderate  rate:  New 
Style  Wallets,  liatidsoine  leather,  cheap, 
thoroug'hly  tested,  thousands  in  use.  ])raised 
by  all  users.  Or.  Patent  for  sale.  (ieo.  K. 
Morto!!,  St.  Tlnmias,  (tntarlo  If  sample 
wantt'd.  send  35c.  money  order  or  stamps. 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parties  desiring-  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising-  medium. 


A-SSISTANT  wanted  by  Inventor.  For  par- 
^ liculars  and  drawing-  of  specimen  inven- 
tion send  10  cents  (silver)  to  I).  }>ox  366,  Wash- 
i ngtoii.  I),  C. 

■VWANTED. — Party  to  buy,  or  to  sell  on  com- 
mission,  automatic  sasli  lock  patent: 
simple,  strong-  and  durable:  practicaly  biirg-- 
lar  proof.  Fully  endorsed  by  architects, 
builders  and  hardware  men.  For  terms  etc  . 
address  S.  S.  Nutting,  Elg-in,  111.  810 

PORIUNE  IN  A HOLE.— The  manufacturer 
■ who  secures  control  of  my  improved  broom 
will  soon  control  the  entire  broom  trade.  Those 
who  are  iiiterestod  and  who  have  some  cash 
can  learn  the  meaning  of  above  heading  by 
addressing  N.  Lloyd,  Patentee.  Crreenbrier, 
Missouri.  8-10 


\^ANTED. — Tool  users  to  know  the  merits 
and  uses  of  Livingsion's  '‘Combination 
Oiler  and  Tool  Greaser"  $1.00  by  mail.  Right 
for  sale  or  royalty.  ddress.  E.  Li ving-ston, 
831  (rravier  street.  N‘‘w  Orleans.  La.  7-9 

\)^E  BUY  small  patented  novelties  of  any 
kind  in  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  i:c.  Anything  that  can  be  used 
Ic)  advertise  Fosters  Dixiaiia  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  strengthing  medicine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  time  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirt^’-five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  b3'  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  SheOield.  Ala.  12-97 


YVe  furnish  Inventors 
with  fine  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 


41S"’Onr  building,  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  8th  H sts. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  3'ear  and  Edison's  Famous  Dollar  Motor, 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  “The  Mechanic’s  Complete  Li- 
brarv*’  the  best  work  publislied  for  mechanics  and  inveni<,)rs:  6 pp., 

THE  TNVENVIVTC  AfiE  orte  year  and  “Edison’s  Ct'clopedia  of  Useful 
Information ;’’  520  pag-es;  cloth,  _ _ _ _ _ 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

4,')8- mo  Penn.  Avenue,  Wasliiiigtoii,  J).  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing  the  Official  Gazette,  weekly  issues  of  patents  and  other  j)hoio- 
lilliographic  work  nujuired  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  agaiti  been  awarded  to  us, 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  niav 
be  desired  by  Attorneys;  including  drawings  that  may  be  needed  to  accompany  applications 
for  patents  in  foreig-n  coiiniries. 

Our  extensive  ex])erience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
mil  iarit,v  with  the  re<i  iii  renients  of  the  Patent  Offices  Ihrong-liout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  iti  every  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  b.v  all  foreign  patent 
granting-  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  andi  nk  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  abiive,  we  are  alsii  oreoared  to  reproduce  foreig-ii  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  vtilunies  in  the  Li  orvr  the  United  Stales  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  refnrniice  Telephone  1553. 


WM.  SMALL, 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

McGILL  BLD’G,  908  G St. 
'Wasliing'ton,  I).  C. 


Practices  before  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  ami  all  the  De- 
partments. 


ABOUT 

PATENTS. 


obtaine  ])alents 
for  inventors  on 
all  classes  of  machines 
articles  of  manufact- 
ure, processes  and  ar- 
reg-i8>ter  caveats,  trade- 
We  make  searches 


ti'-.iii  designs.  We 
marks  and  cops'-rig-hts. 
and  prepare  opinions  about  infring-ement  and 
the  scope  and  streng-th  of  patents.  When 
i,.ventors  send  ns  model  or  drawing  with  des- 
cription. we  make  a search  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  and  advise  if  patentable  or  not  free  of 
charg-e. 

We  send  free  a small  Ixxik  explaining  how  to 
obtain  patents,  with  the  cost  of  same  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  We  have  had  20 
3-ears'  ex])erience  as  solicitors  and  attorne3’S, 
engaged  in  patent  business  exclusively,  and 
'•an  refer  to  our  clients,  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers in  ever3’'  cit3'  and  town  of  importance 
in  the  United  States. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  all  who  are 
interested  in  subjects  menLioned  above. 

C.  A.  SNOW  & CO.. 

0pp.  U.  5.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  [). 


E.  HUME  TALBERT, 

Attorney  at  Law 

and 

fSol  i<*i  toi’  <>1’ 

Design  and  Trade  Marks. 
Associate  Work. 

Anicrican  and  Foreign  Patents 

501  F St., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


F.  C.  SOMES, 

SOLICITOR  OF  PATENTS 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Patent  Causes. 

514  F Street,  N.  W., 

In  practice  for  25  3'ears.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Important  and  difircult  patent  cases  skillfull}’- 
proseculed  in  all  Patent  Office  tribunals  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States. 

Investig-alions  of  patents,  preliminar3’ 
searches;  onl3'  first-class  work  at  fair  rates  of 
fees,  whether  for  in ventors,  manufacturers,  or 
non-resident  alLorneys. 


EE. 

75  Mechanical  Movements.  Suggest  New  Ideas. 

This  valuable  book  tells  how  aiG" 
one  can  aseerlain  absolutel3-  free  of  all  cost,  if 
Ihei  r idea  or  ill  ventionis  new  and  pateiilable. 
Write  at  once.  F.  G.  DTKTIUCH  & CO.,  SOL- 
ICITORS OF  PATENTS,  601  F STREET, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


.■>4-l‘AOE  HAND  liOOK  Fli 


J.  SCirULTZliACII, 

Mechanician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  atid  Meteorological  Instruments 
and  lig-hl  niachineiA'  of  ever3'  description  made 
to  order. 

713  6lh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO., 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  ythStreet,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Examinations  without  charg-e. 

Inventor’s  Guides  free. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

ISTHEONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusiveUv  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car  Equipment.  A jour- 
nal for  Superi  ntendent  of  Car  De- 
partment. Foreman,  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especially  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
3’ear.  Sample  Cop3’  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


fl  Great  Novelty 


klectric'ligttt 

FOK  THF  NFCKTTF. 

$1.50. 

Complete  with  Powerful  Pocket  Battery  aiic 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauty. 
Balter3"  3 1-2  b3'  3-4  b3’  1 3-4  inches. 

This  eleg-ant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  atic 
satisfactory,  and  every  part  is  g-uaranteed. 
Electricians  whoAvanla  piece  of  jewelr>’lh  a 
is  emblematical,  or  an3’body  who  appreciates 
real  novelty,  can,  b3'  ordering  now,  secure 
complete  outfit  for  $1.50.  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 


Models 


Equipped  for  all  classes  of  work. 
J.  C.  Seyi.,  181  Mad.  St..  Chicag'o, 


THE:  INVENTIVE  AGE 
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European  Patents, 

James  Q.  Lorrain. 

Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Iiislitute  of  Patent 
Affents,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Eng-ineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  etc. 
Memberof  the  Ame'rican  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

REFERENCES  to  leading  Patent  Attorneys 
throughout  the  United  States.  BLANK  FORMS 
for  all  Countries  supplied  free.  SPECIALTY, 
Electrical  Cases,  Oppositions  and  Amend- 
ments. 

Address,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 


Type  Foundry.  Printiitg  Presses. 

W.  C.  Newton  «&  Co., 

Electkotypeks  .ynd  Engk.yveks. 

Half-tone  and  Line  Engraving,  Wood  En- 
graving. Electrotype  Duplicates  at  low  rates. 
We  make  a specialty  of  tine  engraving's  from 
Patent  Office  Drawings  and  Photographs  of 
Machinery.  Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery.  621-624  D St.,  and  629  Lou- 
isiana Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Manu- 
facturers Roller  Composition.  Printers’  Mime- 
ograph and  Duplicating  Rollers.  All  kinds  of 
Printing  Inks. 

Lii'vv  Ol'fioo. 

Edward  P.  Thompson, 

Registered  Patent  Attorney,  No.  386. 

Established  in  1883.  Over  300  Clients. 

EVENING  APPOINTMENTS  MADE. 


London,  W.  C.,  England. 

Cable  Address;  Lorrain,  London. 
Telephone,  2511. 

N,  B. — I do  not  act  for  American  Inventors 
direct,  but  only  for  Patent  Solicitors. 


Write, 


R. 


J.  Baker  & Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1!)31  E.  t'liasc  St. 


Mlgrs.  " P 

write  us 
for  ^ ^ 

Specialties. 


Promoters  of 
U.  S.  & Foreign  Patents. 


Experienced  in  patent  business  by  correspon- 
dence. Start  by  sending  description  of  inven- 
tion, for  estimate.  Competent  associates. 

KEPRESENT^VTIVE  CLIENTS  AS  KEFEKIiNCES. 

Mica  Insulator  Co.,  (S5,200  of  patent  business, 
218  Water  St.,  N,  Y.  Prof.  Sidney  H.  Short, 
(Won  interference  case  and  traveled  5.300  miles 
taking  testimony.)  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Prof. 
Dougald  C.  Jackson,  University  of  Wis.,  Mad- 
ison Wis.  Prof.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  Ph.  D.  O. 
State  Uni.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ludwig  Gutman, 
(03  U.  S.  and  Foreign)  Peoria,  111.  Colt  & Co., 
115  Nassau  St.,  City.  1).  McFarlan  Moore, 
(32  U.  S.  and  Foreign)  Moore  Elect.  Co.,  52 
Lawrence  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 

SOLICITOR  OF 

American  and  Foreign  Patents, 

Opinions  furnished  as  to  the  scope 
and  validity  of  patents.  Careful 
attention  given  to  examinations  as 
to  patentability.  Correspondence 
invited. 

‘>25  F Street, 

I>.  <’. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  forming  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

George  G.  Turri,  Registered  Patent  Agent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 .vears  obtained  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  <|uoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectively  before  Australian  capitalists 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highly  important  and  prolitable  sales  on  a 
pureU’  commission  basis. 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instructions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required, and  enclose  one  copy  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORtrE  G.  TURRI,  Sun 
Building,  Queen  and  Bourke  Streets,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  550  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inventive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having  patent  attorne.vs  are  reijuested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor’s  best  interests. 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Dealers  in  Mapilla  aD(l  straw  Wrapping  Paper,  Flour  Sacks,  Paper  Bags, 

Twine,  Shipping  Tags,  Straw  Board,  Ice  Cream  Boxes,  Writing  and 
Printing  Papers  and  Envelopes. 

Agents  for  Holyoke  Flat  and  Writing  Papers,  Collins’  Printers’  and  Photographers 
Cards,  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  & Co.’s  Printers  Ink. 

No.  loog  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W., WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Andrew  B.  Graham  ^ 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

• AH  kinds  of  Commercial  and  • 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  • 

• Guaranteed  . . . . • 


Photo=Lithographing 

OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DlVlSlONS. 

1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Telephone  1031.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Diplomas, 

BiIl=Heads, 

Bonds, 

Letter= 

Heads, 

Checks, 

Cards, 

Drafts, 

Notes, 

Certificates 
of  Stock,  &c. 


a valuable  and 
complete  trea- 


years  ex- 
perience. 

Blanks,  appli- 
cations, etc.,  fu  r 
nished  free  on  ap 
plication.  NO  FEES 
unless  successful.  If 
you  want  your  money  with 
out  delay,  write  at  once  to 


FREE 

tise  on 

Pension  and  Bounty  Laws 

will  be  sent  free 
to  all  soldiers  or 
their  heirs. 


ADDISON  G.  DuBOIS, 

Exjiert  IViisiou  and  I'aleiit  Attorney, 


800  H St..  N,  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Julian  C.  Dowell, 

^ Butterworth  & Uowell.  y 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 

115-120  W'.'isliinmim  Lnaii  STni'.c  lil'I". 
Washingtiiii,  I).  C. 


Patents,  and  Patent  Causes. 
Practice  before  ali  U.  S.  Courts. 


Mr  \W 

ML  ,'»! 


^n.  c.  dashill. 


Mechanical 
Expert.  ’*5 


Patent  Office  Drawings  a Specialty. 
Original  and  Artistic  Designing  in 
all  Kinds  of  Work.  Pi  ices  in  Con- 
forniily  with  Grade  of  Work.  Esti- 
mates furnished. 

927  F St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors  should  correspond  with  me  before 
their  official  drawitigs  are  made. 


PATENTS. 


Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 


vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  4.  CO. 

606  F St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  0. 


We  give  special  attention  to  cases  rejected  in  othei 
hands,  also  to  interferences,  appeals,  reissues,  trade, 
marks,  the  preparation  of  opinion  as  to  infringement, 
scope  and  validity  of  patents,  and  the  prosecution  and 
defense  of  suits  for  infringement.  Our  book  of  instruc- 
tions, terms,  references,  etc.,  sent  free. 

Eiixy-iONr  131X0;^., 

927  F St.,  - - Washington,  D.  C. 

DOTTBE 

A BUTTON  PRESSER 

for  he  is  a poor  specimen  of  humanity 
who  is  contented  to  press  the  button, 
let  others  do  the  rest,  and  then  claim 
the  results  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
successful  photographer  you  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

60  and  62  East  11th  St.,  New  Y^ork  City. 

Send  35  cents  for  a sample  number,  con- 
’aiiiing  a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers of  the  world. 


r B.  LAKIN  & CO., 

Al  aelilii  ict 

Model  Makers, 

Draftsmen,  and  Designers  and  Builders  of 
Special  Machinery.  Inventors'  Ideas  Devel- 
oped. 636  G St  , y.  W.,  Washington,  1).  C. 


Sliortliand 


15Y  MAIL.  FREE  COURSE. 

Kerst’s  Com’l  School, Coruiug-.  NY' 


Geo.W.BORGE55  3tCO., 


II  11  >-i, 

A.'Iii  iiii.«s. 


Prompt  Personal  Attention  Given  to  Business 
Entrusted  to  Us. 


Office,  Ralston  Bld'g,  612  L'  St  , N.  W..  Room  3, 
First  Floor,  Wah.hington.  D.  C. 


W| 


FLETCHERS  EVANS, 


(Ti;irg<^s 
Alatle  I iitil 
Fatoiit  is  Sold. 


Write  tor  Particulars. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

.>0!>  util  St. 

Domestic  ami  Forei,u;n 
_ Patents  Sold 

^ ■ On  Commission. 

Tq  . 


PATENTS. 


For  fifteen  years  I liax’e  devoted  my 
time  e.xclusively  to  the  jvreparation 
and  prosecution  of  ap]>lications  ftir 
PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPY’KIGUTS.  to  tlie  management 
of  interferences,  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scojte  and  validity  of 
patents,  to  making  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Highest  references  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  hand-book 
on  patents. 

IIHESA  (i.  DuBOIS, 

Inventive  Age  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

For  15 years  of  Cornell. 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Fatents. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

3 t ■>  9 Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  M.  5LYE, 

General  Collector  of  Bills  and  Claims, 

Inventive  Age  Bl'dg,  8th  and  H Sts., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnishea 

TELEPHONE  1516. 


“Bubier’s  Popular  Electrician,” 

Is  the  name  of  a monthly  publication  which 
contains  avast  amount  of  valuable  inforiiialion 
on  all  electrical  subjects.  Its  department  of 
••Questions  and  Answer'^"  will  be  appreciated 
by  students  and  amateurs  desiring  information 
or  instruction  on  any  problem  that  may  arise. 
The  Inventive  Age  has  made  special  arrange 
nieiits  whereby-  we  can  supply  that  pojuilar 
dollar  journalaiid  The  Inventive  Age— both 
publications  one  year — for  51.50. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE. 


T.  H ALEXA^'DEK. 


ARTHUR  E.  DOWELL 


{Established  1857. 


Alexander  & Dowell, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS. 


Solicitors  of 
Patents. 


Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Experts. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  all  U.  S.  Courts. 

Office:  Marble  007  Seventh  St., 

WASHINOfTON,  I>.  C 

\e-'  ^ -m-m  m ^ 

't' 

't' 

DESIGNS,  TRADE=nARKS. 

Send  us  a model  or  roiiy-h  pencil 
'•/  .SKETCH  of  your  invenlion  and  rve 
will  EXAMINE  and  report  as  to  its  * 

I patentability.  Inventor's  Guide  or  H 
How  to  Get  a Patent,  sent  free. 

i O’Farrell,  Fowler  & O'Farrell,  x 

r.a’n  vers  and  Solicitors  of  Ainer-  (,\ 
ican  and  I'oreign  I’atents, 

1425  N.  Y AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  J, 


W.  H.  Doolittle  & Son, 

Jj;  Attorneys  at  Latv 

\iy  and 

Jj;  Solicitors  of  Patents.  '|1 

»♦/ -S -2 -S -s -5 -5 -S -S  ^ -s  5 ^ -s -5  ^ ^ -5 -5 -5 '•» 

( From  1873  to  1876  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  as 
assistant  examiner  of  interferences  and 
law  clerk:  from  1S76  to  1880  assistant  and 
acting-  commissioner  of  patents.  Since  in 
active  practice  before  the  patent  office  and 
U.  S.  courts.  Member  of  bar  of  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court.) 

AViisli  i OH.  I>.  C\ 

Pittsburg'  office:  Bakewell  Bld'g'. 

F.T.  F.  JOHNSON, 


4 


Attorney  at  Law, 


and 


Solicitor  of  Patents, 
Trade-Marks  and  Designs. 


PATE  NTS. 


Associate  Work 
a Specialty. 


G37  I'  St.,  IS.  W.,  NVf\sliiivp:toi-i,  ID.  C 


«<<  vk  it/ d/ tt/ It/ i(a(/ tl/ 


V 


L.  DEAN  A SON, 

^SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS  AND 
COUNSELORS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

McOill  nid'g,  Washington,  I).  C. 


(L.  DEANE,  late  PHINt  IP  AH  K.XAMIXKK 

ET.  S.  Patent  Office.) 

(WILLIAM  W DEANE.  iMeclianical  and 
Electrical  Expert.; 

20  A'eeirs  Exi^erieiice. 

All  patent  busine.ss  promptly  attended  to  at 
fair  rates.  Our  facilities  are  the  best. 


it/ it/ it/ it/ It/ It/ It/ it/ 


Pensions! 


Chas.  J.  Donnelly  & Co., 

One  of  the  oldest  firms  practicing'  before  the 
Departments. 

Kifteeii  Years  Eixiperieiice. 

Conscientious,  faithful  and 
leg'itimate  business  methods. 


Careful  attention  also  civen  to 
pension  matters.  Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

(Box  2.1  504  E.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


j.R.NOTTINCHAMjP 

Formerly  of  U.  S.  Palent  Office  ) i 

of  'Tp 

American  P 

and  I 

Foreign  Patents.  ^ 

Trade=Marks  and  Designs.  ^ 

No.  637  F St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


R.  S.  & A.  B.  LACEY, 


■Sf 

■25- 

-2=- 


Attorneys 

at 

Law. 


Patent  Matters  a Specialty. 

Careful  consideration  g-iveii 
all  cases.  Practice 
before  all  the  courts. 

correspondence  Solicited. 

629  F St,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


P 

A 

T 

E 

N 

T 

S 


Prompt  and  Efficient  Ser- 
vice. Fifteen  Years  Ex- 
perience. Reliable  opin- 
ions rendered  and  thor- 
ough searches  made.  Old 
clients  are  my  references. 

c . rw  B E I.  , 

Warder  BldV-  Washingfton.  U.  C\ 

NO  PRIZES!  NO  HUMBUG  ! 
Mason,  Fenwick  & Lawrence, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  Experts, 

<>0'2  AA^a^Tili iuti'toii.  I>.  C. 

Established  1861. 

Refekencks:  Rev.  B.  L Whitman.  DD. 

LL.D  , Pres.  Columbian  University,  Washing'- 
ton,  D C ; Hon.  John  T.  Morgran,  R.  J.  Rey- 
nolds Tobacco  Co.,  Buffalo  Scale  Co.  and  many 
others.  We  are  sending-  our  handsomely  en- 
graved 36th  anniversary^  work  on  patents  free 
TO  inventors. 


PRIZES! 

MEDALS  OF  GENIUS! 

NO  PATENT,  NO  PAY! 

These  are  not 

OUR  INDUCEMENTS. 

What  we  offer  is 

HONEST,  SKILLFUL, 
CONSCIENTIOUS  SERVICE. 

BEVANS  & GILLIS,  w.^biLjfot o.c. 

pPEDERICK  BENJAfllN, 

Attorney  in 
Patent  Causes. 

CnmillTV  Takinq  Testimony  for  Associate 
JrLljlllLM  : Attorneys. 

Room  1,  Warder  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


“A 


HUBERT  E.  PECK, 

Patent  Attorney, 

629  F Street,  Wash- 
ing-ton, D C High 
class  services  in  all  matters  relatin.g  to  patent 
protection. 


JOHNSON  5 JOHNSON, 

-^^Attorneys  at  Law, 

iUKl 

Solicitors  of  Patents. 
Trade-Marks  and  Designs. 


Thirty 
• Years 

Experieiiee 


637  F St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


L.S.  BACON, 

Attorney  and  Solicitor  in 
Patent  & Trade-Mark  Cases. 

Patents  for  Inventions. 
Patents  for  Designs. 
Trade-Mark  Registrations. 

Practices  before  the  U.  S.  courts. 
614  F St..  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
References  submitted. 


NO  FEE,  NO  WORK! 
NO  PAY,  NO  PATENT! 


Pa 


Professional 
Services  in 
Procuring 


Te 


Nt 


at 

Usual 
F ees. 

Send  for  Particulars 

0TI5D.5WETT&C0., 

52')  7th-st  . Washington,  D.  C 

gLLlS  SPEAR, 

(Late  Commissioner  of  Patents.) 

Solicitor  of  Patents, 

and 

Counsellor  in  Patent  Causes, 


Speciiil  atlention  given  to  interfer- 
ences and  examinations  as  to  the 
scope  and  validity  of  patents.  Ap- 
plications for  patents  prepared  and 
prosecuted  in  the  Patent  Office. 


l()0:t  F St.,  Washington,  I).  C 


Contains  100  Illustrations  of 

MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS. 
Suggests  Valuable  Ideas. 


Book  mailed 

FREE  Address 

to  anv  one. 


O’MEARA  & CO., 

Oj/p  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Washington,  1).  C. 

PATENTS  ' 

and  PATENT  CAUSES 
JOSEPH  LEICESTER  ATKINS, 

Loan  and  Trust  Bld’g, 

9th  nd  F Sts.  N.  W.,AVashington,  I).  C. 


T.cl.W.RobeptsoD, 

SOLICITOR  OF 

pATENTS, 


And  Mechanical  Expert. 

Over  40  years  experience  in  pat- 
ent matters  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  patent  law  and 
practice  insures  success  in  every' 
case  where  it  js  possible.  The 
best  service  for  nn  derate  fees. 

6^5  Seventh  St.  N.  W..  WASHINGTON,  U.  C 

John  J.  Halsted,  Pennington  Halsted, 
Late  of  Crosby,  Hal-  Vanderbilt  Bld’g, 
sted  &■  Gould,  and  132  Nassau  St  , 

formerly'  Principal  Ex-  New  A"ork  City 

aminer  U.  S.  Patent 
Office.  Member  of  Old  and 
of  the  New  Pat.  Law  Ass’n 


John  J.  Halsted  & Son, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors 
at  Law  and  Solicitors  of 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents. 

Opinions  as  to  validity'  of  patents.  Design 
patents,  labels,  copy rig-hts,  caveats,  trade- 
marks. Establi.shed  in  1867.  Represents  firms 
and  manufacturing  establishments  as  resident 
attorney.  McGill  Bld'g.  Washing-ton.  D.  C. 

^HAS.  L.  STURTEVANT, 

HttoPDey  at  LauJ. 


I 


United  States  and  Foreign 
Patents,  Trade-Marks  and 
Copyrights.  Searches.  In- 
vestigations and  Litigation. 


Patent  and  Corporation 
Law  Exclusively. 


Atlantic  lUiildiiiii 


WASHINtiTON,  1).  C 


INVENTIONS 

DESIGNS  & TRADE-MARKS 


Properly  and 
Fully  Protected 
In  All  Countries. 


Reliable  Service 
at 

Moderate  Rates. 


33  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Reliable  advice  free.  No  irickei'y.  Write  to 

onws.  .T.  ooocii. 


(,15  F St  N W. 


WEisliitagtoi-i,  n.  C 


PATENTS! 


KNIGHT  BROS., 

Lawyers, 

Solicitors,  and 

Experts. 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  all  the  Courts. 
908-')14  G St.,  N.  W.  McGill  Building- 

■Wa/sli  iiiji'toii.  T>.  O. 


KOBEKT  AirON. 

WITOiV 


C.  B.  WOOD 

W0013, 


IIEIU 


ilNTS 


Will  attend  to  any'  business  relating  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  etc.,  before  the  patent  office  or  the 
U.  S.  courts.  Washington  officet07 G.  St.;  Bal- 
timore office  Equitable  Building. 

r*A.TE]NT». 

TOUGH  CASES 

A Sl^EClAI/rY. 

JOS.W.  BUELL,  Inventive  Age  BkPg,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Eighth  Year.  [ 
' No.  lo.  f 


WASHINGTON  AND  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1897. 


\ Single  Copies  lo  Cents. 
I $i  Per  Year. 


A MONSTROUS  FRAUD  ON  INVENTORS, 

Text  of  Decision  of  Coininissioner  Butterworth  in  the  Wedder- 
burn  Disbarment  Case--A  Severe  Arraignment. 


Order  of  Disbarment. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washingto)i,  IK  C.,  October  i,  iSgy. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Jolin  Wedderburii  and  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  of 
Washing-ton,  D,  C.,  are  hereby  disbarred  from  prac- 
tice before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  pursuant 
to  section  487  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Benjamin  Butterworth, 

Coiuuiissioner  of  Patents. 

Approval  of  Secretary  Bliss. 

Departmfint  of  the  Interior, 

U'ashington,  D.  C,  September JSg?. 
To  The  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Sir:  I have  examined  with  great  care  your  decision 
and  the  report  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Greeley, 
in  the  John  Wedderburn  and  John  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  case,  and  herewith  return  them  expressing  my 
full  approval  of  both.  I direct  that  when  the  decision 
and  report  are  printed,  you  transmit  a copj'  of  each 
to  the  Postmaster-General  and  that  his  attention  be 
specially  called  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the 
United  States  mails  by  John  Wedderburn  & Com- 
pany. Very  respectfullj-, 

C.  N.  Beiss, 

Secretary. 

Full  Decision  of  Commissioner  Butterworth. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  28,  iSgj. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  Soon  after  I assumed  the  duties  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  mj-  attention  w-as  repeatedly  called 
to  the  numerous  complaints  by  applicants  having 
business  with  the  Office  and  by  meinbers  of  the  bar 
to  the  methods  and  practices  of  John  Wedderburn 
and  John  Wedderburn  & Co.;  and  as  I proceed  to 
consider  this  matter  I shall  treat  Jolin  Wedderburn 
and  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  as  convertible  terms, 
being,  for  all  purposes  of  the  investigation  of  which 
I shall  speak  and  the  conclusions  I have  reached, 
the  same. 

THE  CHARGES. 

It  was  charged  that  the  said  Wedderburn,  by  him- 
self and  through  the  corporation  he  had  organized 


under  the  name  and  style  of  John  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  had  adopted  methods  and  practices  as  solicitor 
of  patents  that  in  manner  and  moral  quality  savored 
of  a confidence  game;  that  by  a peculiar  system  of 
advertising  and  the  use  of  misleading  circulars, 
supplemented  by  correspondence  which  was  at  once 
deceptive  and  uncandid  in  form,  and  written  with 
fraudulent  intent,  a vmst  number  of  citizens  were 
defrauded,  a branch  of  the  public  service  was  being 
demoralized,  the  practice  of  the  law  degraded,  and 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community  in  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  administration  of  the 
Patent  Office  undermined. 

These  were  grave  and  serious  charges,  and  should 
not  be  made  or  entertained  without  good  cause 
shown,  but  if  ascertained  to  be  well  founded  the 
delinquents  should  be  promptly  disbarred  and  the 
public  have  full  assurance  that  no  department  of 
the  Government  can  be  used  as  a means  or  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a confidence  game  or 
a ny  other  reprehensible  money-getting  scheme,  no 
matter  by  -what  name  the  business  may  be  called. 

I made  sufficient  inquiry  to  convince  me  that  a 
thorough  and  full  investigation  should  be  instituted 
to  determine  the  exact  truth  and  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation was  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  the  public. 

I personally  reported  the  matter  to  you,  with  the 
suggestion  that  such  investigation  be  promptly 
made  and  that  such  action  be  taken  as  might  be 
found  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  any  reprehensible 
or  fraudulent  practices  in  conducting  business  be- 
fore the  Department,  if  such  practices  were  found 
to  exist. 

You  heartily  approved  of  the  recommendation, 
and  directed  that  the  investigation  be  made  promptly 
and  thoroughly  and  that  nothing  be  left  undone 
which  could  properly  be  done  to  render  abuses  or 
dishonest  practices  on  the  part  of  attorneys  or 
others  having  busines  w-ith  the  Bureau  of  Patents 
impossible  in  the  future. 

I assigned  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Stauffer,  a member  of 
the  legal  staff  of  this  office,  to  formulate  the  charges 
and  a riue  against  the  respondents  requiring  them 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  disbarred  for 
“gross  misconduct."  Mr.  Stauffer  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Winter,  one  of  the  principal  examiners  of  this  office, 
tvere  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation. 

I file  herewith  a copy  of  the  charges  and  the  rule 
to  show  cause  which  were  served  upon  the  respond- 
ents. 

In  a nut  shell,  the  charges  are  that  the  respond- 
ents, as  solicitors  practicing  before  the  Office,  con- 
cocted a scheme  and  plans  to  impose  on,  deceive, 
and  defraud  unsuspecting  and  unwary  persons 
throughout  the  country  by  a system  of  advertising 


and  correspondence  which  was  false  in  suggestion, 
misleading  in  fact,  and  fraudulent  in  tendency  and 
purpose;  that  the  effect  of  their  scheme  and  plans 
w'as  to  induce  thousands,  in  fact  tens  of  thousands 
of  jiersons  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  readily  grant  a patent  on  any 
improvement  on  articles  or  utensils  in  common  use; 
that  there  was  and  is  just  now  an  active  demand 
among  capitalists  and  manufacturers  for  such  in- 
ventions, and  that  they  stood  ready  to  purchase  any 
one  of  a thousand  of  such  inventions;  the  sugges- 
tion being  that  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  had  knowl- 
edge of  this  great  demand  and  could  successfully 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  sell  the  patents  of  their 
clients,  and  that  a fortune  may  be  made  out  of  some 
simple  little  thing;  that  the  respondents,  while 
calling  attention  to  these  alleged  fare  opportuni- 
ties, felt  anxious  lest  inventors  and  those  who  are 
struggling  to  be  inventors  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  patent  sharks,  or  ignorant  and  dis- 
honest solicitors,  who  are  seeking  employment;  and 
the  impression  is  created  by  the  literature  of  re- 
spondents that  while  in  soliciting  employment  they 
accept  compensation  for  services,  j^et  one  of  the 
motives,  if  not  a controlling  motive,  with  them  was 
to  protect  and  aid  strug-ghng  inventors,  and  save 
them  from  being  entrapped  by  capitivating  and  al- 
luring advertisements  which  inspire  delusive  hopes 
and  suggest  promises  of  gain  that  can  never  be 
realized;  and  that  while  evincing  in  their  publica- 
tions this  tearful  solicitute  for  the  honest,  and  well- 
meaning  and  wholly  unsuspecting  person  who  is  so 
liable  to  be  wronged  by  sharpers,  the  respondents 
themselves  were  in  fact  doing  the  very  thing  they 
so  feelingly  deprecate  and  condemn;  and  indeed 
issued  the  very  character  of  literature  and  published 
the  kind  of  advertisement  they  criticise  and  de- 
nounce; and  have  so  successfully  employed  these 
means  and  agencies  that  more  than  33,000  persons 
have  been  induced  to  establish  the  relation  of  clients 
of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  that  of  the  33,000 
clients  less  than  1,600  applications  have  been  al- 
lowed. 

The  charges  in  effect  are  that  the  respondents  are 
using  means  and  agencies  that  do  more  than  sug- 
gest that  thej’  have  been  obtaining  money  by  a sys- 
tem of  false  pretenses. 

The  respondents  were  given  until  the  26th  of  June 
to  answer.  They  filed  a joint  and  several  answer 
in  writing,  a copy  of  which  I also  hand  you  here- 
with. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Washington  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Marble,  late 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  ex-Assistant  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  Doolittle  and  Fisher,  to 
represent  the  Bar  Association  in  the  investigation. 
Mr.  Small,  a member  of  the  Washington  bar,  also 
assisted. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Greeley,  sat  with  me 
and  aided  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation.  He 
heard  the  oral  evidence,  which  was  reported 
stenographically.  After  full  conference  and  dis- 
cussion with  him  I requested  him  to  prepare  a report 
of  the  findings  and  a synopsis  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  support  thereof.  The  report  is  very  full 
and  clear. 

The  first  point  raised  by  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ents was  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  deal  with 
the  alleged  delinquents  in  the  proceeding  to  disbar. 

It  was  urged  that  the  relation  of  Wedderburn  and 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  that  of  a 
member  of  the  bar  to  the  judge  upon  the  bench,  and 
that  the  Department  has  the  same  jurisdiction  to 
disbar  and  none  other,  and  that  the  proceeding  is 

( Continued  on  page  148.} 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Arrangements  have  been  about  completed  for  our 
New  York  headquarters  and  liereafter  the  Age  will 
be  published  simultaneously  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  thus  very  materially  broadening  the 
field  of  this  journal. 

FEATURES  FOR  NEXT  ISSUE. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Inventive  Age  will  contain 
many  interesting  feature  articles — among  them  one 
on  “Procedure  of  the  Official  Examiner,”  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Winter,  of  the  l^.  S.  Patent  Office:  '“For 
Inventors’  Eyes,”  an  article  giving  valuable  hints 
to  inventors,  by  Robt.  Grimshaw;  “The  Miseries  of 
Inventors,’’  br  Prof.  Wm.  Mathews:  review  of  new 
inventions;  jiroper  ethics  in  patent  soliciting;  effect 
of  Weclderburn  disbarment  on  other  practitioners; 
new  devices  for  bicycles;  decisions  in  patent  cases, 
and  other  articles  of  interest.  New  subscribers 
will,  if  they  desire,  receive,  free,  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Age  containing  the  proceedings  in  the  cele- 
brated Wedderburn  disbarment  case.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Greeley’s  findings  and  full  text  of 
Commissioner  Butterworth’s  able  opinion. 

The  American  consul  at  Tokio  finds  that  the 
wages  in  Japan  have  increased  about  35  per  cent  in 
the  last  year.  Japan  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened  nations  on  the 
globe. 

CoUN.SEE  for  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  have  Secretary  Bliss  rehear  the 
case  decided  bj'  him,  but  the  Secretary  took  the 
position  that  the  case  having  been  fully  considered, 
further  consideration  was  unnecessary. 


A GkEAT  strike  is  on  in  England  which  has  now 
extended  from  the  engineers  to  the  allied  industries 
in  which  nearly  half  a million  men  are  employed. 
The  result  is  paralyzing  to  the  industry  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  seriousness  of  the  strike  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a national  calamity. 


A KE.VDEK  wants  to  know  in  substance  what  Wed- 
derburn’s  real  defense  was  against  the  charges  of 
misrepresentation  and  fraud  preferred  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  defense  in  substance,  astonishing  as 
it  may  seem,  was  that  the  methods  employed  by 
Wedderburn  to  obtain  business  was  none  of  the 
government’s  business.  In  other  words  two  depart- 
ments of  the  government — the  post  office  department 
and  the  patent  bureau  of  the  interior  department — - 
could  bo  used  as  agents  and  a medium  through  which 
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confiding  inventors  could  be  fleeced  and  the  govern- 
ment must  remain  helpless. 

Long  Step  Towards  Patent  Reform. 

The  full  text  of  the  decision  of  Commissioner 
Butterworth  in  the  Wedderburn  disbarment  case 
appears  in  this  issue  to  the  exclusion  of  much  other 
matter  in  relation  to  patent  matters  that  will  follow 
in  succeeding  numbers.  The  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner  in  this  case  is  the  most  scathing  rebuque 
to  fraud  and  deception  in  patent  practice  ever 
administered  by  an  official  of  the  government  and 
its  effect  will  be  far-reaching  and  beneficial  alike  to 
inventors  and  honest  patent  solicitors.  It  is  indeed 
encouraging  that  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  find  in 
the  present  commissioner  of  patents  a man  of  nerve 
and  independence  and  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Through  laxity  of  rules  and  improper 
conception  of  proper  ethics  in  patent  practice  there 
has  grown  up,  during  tlie  past  few  jxars,  a most 
serious  opposition  to  the  whole  patent  system,  and 
if  the  conditions  as  Commissioner  Butterworth  found 
them  were  allowed  to  continue  and  the  abuses  not 
abated,  but  a short  period  would  elapse  before  the 
pent-up  wrath  of  humbugged  inventors  everywhere 
would  demonstrate  itself  in  hostile  legislation  and 
the  bringing  into  disrepute  of  a system  that  is  now 
the  greatest  lever  in  national  advancement  and 
commercial  supremacy.  The  practices  of  John 
Wedderburn  were  most  pernicious  and  dangerous 
because  of  the  agencies  used  to  obtain  business  and 
silence  investigation  and  criticism.  By  the  boldest 
and  must  unique  plan  it  is  possible  for  a clever  mind 
to  conceive,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  were  taken  into  partnership 
with  a systematic  scheme  to  enrich  a conscience- 
less adventurer  in  patent  practice  at  the  expense  of 
their  readers,  and  without,  in  the  long  run,  even 
pecuniary  remuneration  to  tlieniselves.  With  a 
stiffled  press,  unrestricted  use  of  the  mails  and  laxity 
in  the  patent  bureau  it  is  not  so  strange,  after  all, 
that  a man  could  build  up  a patent  business  aggre- 
gating over  $200,000  a year  in  gross  receipts,  and 
emploj'  upwards  of  200  clerks.  But  what  a sudden 
collapse  when  the  searchlight  of  investigation  and 
the  application  of  stringent  rules  in  the  patent  office 
were  invoked.  Commissioner  Butterworth  and  his 
co-workers,  the  reputable  patent  attorneys  of  Wash- 
ington, have  performed  a meritorious  service  to  the 
government  that  extends  beyond  mere  benefit  to 
inventors.  A precedent  for  correct  methods  in  deal- 
ing with,  or  through  any  bureau  or  system  of  the 
government  has  been  established  that  will  be  emu- 
lated by  succeeding  administrations. 

A WELE  known  jiatent  attorney  contributes  an 
article  in  this  number  in  defense  of  the  “patent  or 
no  pay”  system,  which  has  been  generally  considered 
by  the  patent  profession  as  “unprofessional”  and  of 
questionaVile  benefit  to  the  inventor.  The  defender 
of  the  “patent  or  no  pay”  sy.stem  in  this  instance 
puts  it  fairly  wlien  he  says  that  “after  all  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  man  whether  his  client  will  get 
straightforward  advice  and  faithful  service,  and 
not  upon  whether  the  attorney  receives  his  jiay 
before  or  after  he  has  done  his  work.”  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  professional  ethics  merely  in  which  the  weight 
of  opinion  in  and  out  of  the  bar  association  is  opposed 
to  the  “contingent  fee”  plan,  on  the  theory  that  in 
order  to  make  certain  the  fee  the  “contingency” 
must  be  overcome  at  all  hazzards — even  to  the 
extent  of  obtaining  for  the  inventor  an  allowance  of 
a few  claims  of  minor  importance,  and  thus  secur- 
ing a patent  of  little  value,  but  sufficient  to  receive 
the  “contingent”  fee.  Of  course  if  the  attorney  is 
honest,  faithful  and  conscientious  it  matters  not 
whether  he  practices  one  system  or  the  other,  but 
all  are  not  honest.  The  other  side  of  this  question 
will  be  covered  in  an  article  to  appear  in  our  next 
issue.  

Our  Eondon  contemporary,  “Invention,”  records 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  patents  being  applied 
for  in  that  country  is  again  on  the  increase,  aggre- 
gating 580  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  25,  against  524 
for  the  week  previous.  Of  this  number  the  ifiajor- 
ity,  118,  of  the  specifications  relate  to  cy;cles.  and 


accessories  and  14  relate  to  motor  cars.  Among  the 
important  inventions  noted  is  an  improved  process 
for  impregnating  woolen  fabrics  intended  for  keep- 
ing the  human  body  at  an  equal  temperature. 

There  have  been  a few  instances  where  exam- 
iners and  other  emplo3'es  of  the  government,  pos- 
sessing secret  information  regarding  pending  appli- 
cations for  patents  have  directlj"  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  patent  soliciting.  The 
possible  evils  to  follow  such  practices  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  Commissioner  Butterworth  and  he 
has  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  “all  applica- 
tions for  patents  now  pending  before  the  office  filed 
by  employes  of  the  patent  office  during  the  period 
of  their  service,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  or 
completed  after  they  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  service,  are  ordered  to  be  stricken  from  the  files 
and  the  fees  returned.”  The  views  of  the  commis- 
sioner upon  section  480  of  the  Revised  Statutes  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  are  expressed  in  his  decision  in 
the  case  of  ex  parte  John  H.  McElroy,  (80  0.  G.,  1123.) 

The  dangers  of  Acetylene  gas  have  been  over- 
come to  such  an  extent  the  new  luminant  is  being 
used  quite  generally  throughout  the  country.  A 
new'  company  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Acetylene  gas 
to  consumers  in  Chicago  and  in  London,  England, 
the  new  gas  is  also  in  considerable  favor. 

One  of  the  most  important  series  of  patents  ever 
granted  has  just  been  issued  to  Milo  G.  Kellogg,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  on  multiple  switchboards.  There  are 
125  patents  covering  the  ideas  of  the  inventor,  on 
which  the  government  fees  alone  amount  to  over 
$4,000  and  the  attorney’s  fees  probably  as  much 
more. 

Notice  Sent  Wedderburn’s  Clients. 

The  followinging"  notice  has  been  sent  by  the 
commissioner  to  each  of  the  clients  of  John  Wed- 
derburn  & Co; 

‘'‘John  Wedderburn,  to  whom  a power  of  attorne.y  was  tfiveti 
in  this  case,  was,  on  October  1.  together  with  John  Wed- 

derburii  & Co.  disbarred  from  practice  for  j^ross  misconduct, 
such  misconduct  consistin.of  in  s\LStemalicaily  deceiving’  and 
defrauding-  clients.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  emploj’ees  or 
ag'ents  will  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  this  application  or 
take  any  further  action  therein. 

You  are  entitled  under  the  Rules  of  Practice  to  prosecute  this 
application  yourself:  or,  if  you  think  best,  3’ou  can  appoint 
another  attorne.v.  The  office  can  not  recommend  or  otherwise 
aid  in  the  selection  of  an  attorne.v.  Should  you  decide  to  jjrose- 
cute  the  apyilication  .yourself,  an.v  letter  3'ou  send  10  this  office 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
should  state  serial  number,  date  of  filing’,  and  title  of  the 
application. 

Until  notice  is  received  of  the  appointment  of  an  attorney,  all 
communications  will  be  addressed  to  3’ou. 

Copies  of  the  Rules  of  Practice  will  be  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

From  the  following-  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  applica- 
tion 3'ou  will  be  able  to  jiidg-e  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for 
3'ou  to  prosecute  the  application  further  or  to  xja3'  further  fees 
to  an  attorne3'  for  its  prosecution.” 

Benjamin  Buttekwokth, 

C onnuissioncr  of  Patents. 


Site  for  Government  Armor  Plate. 

The  Naval  Board  will  shortly  make  a tour  of  in- 
spection of  sites  sugg-ested  for  the  location  of  a gov- 
ernment plant  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate 
and  several  locations  in  the  south  will  be  visited. 
It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  there  exists  a 
smaller  percentag'e  of  phos])horus  in  the  ores  about 
Elizabethton,  thau  in  any  Bessemer  ores  found 
in  the  United  States  and  the  board  w'ere  instructed 
b_v  Secretary  Eong  to  include  Elizabethton  in  their 
itinerary. 


Good  Foreign  Contracts  for  America. 

The  three  Euroj)ean  cities  of  Dublin.  Ireland,  and 
Barcelona,  and  Madrid,  Spain,  are  to  be  equipped 
w'itli  trolley  systems.  The  contract  has  just  been 
closed  with  the  British  Thomson-Honston  Company 
of  Eondon.  All  the  electrical  and  steam  apparatus 
on  the  Dublin  order  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus 
on  the  Barcelona  and  Madrid  lines  will  be  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  the  electrical  apparatus  being 
manufactured  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  en- 
gine at  Milwaukee. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  appointed  Major  Chas. 
W.  Raymond  of  the  IJnited  States  Engineer  Corps, 
Alfred  Noble  of  Chicag-o  and  George  Y.  Wisner  of 
Detroit  as  a special  board  to  make  a survey  and  ex- 
amination, including  estimates  of  cost,  of  deep 
water  waj's  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlan- 
tic tide  waters. 


Supplement  to  ''Inventive  Age,’’  oaobe.  .07. 


AN  ABLE  ARQUHENT. 


Extracts  from  Brief  of  Attorney  Wm.  Small 
in  Disbarment  Proceedings  for  Gross  Mis= 
conduct  against  John  Wedderburn, 
and  John  Wedderburn  & Co. 


Before  Hon,  Benj,  Butterworlh,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 


The  subject  malter  of  this  case  being  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  present  or  prospective  inventors  it  nia}’ 
not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  at  the  outset  the  follow- 
iug  extract  I'rom  an  opinion  of  one  of  your  Honor’s 
predecessors,  the  able  and  eloquert  Judge  Holt,  as 
showing  the  esteem  and  regard  as  well  as  the  consid- 
eration to  which  that  most  deserving  class  of  people 
are  entitled. 

‘•Inventors  and  other  men  of  high  creative  genius 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  a total  want  of  what 
is  called  busine.ss  habits.  Completel}-  engrossed 
by  the  same  favorit  ■ theory  and  living  in  the  dazzling 
dreams  of  their  own  imagination,  they  scorn  the  coun- 
sels and  restraints  of  worldly  thrift,  and  fling  from 
them  the  petty  cares  of  commerce  as  the  lion  shakes 
the  stinging  insect  from  his  mane. 

All  that  is  gloiious  in  our  past,  or  hopeful  in  our 
future,  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  cause  of  human 
progress  of  which  inventors  are  the  preu.v  clievaliei'S. 
It  is  no  poetical  translation  of  the  alriding  sentiment 
of  the  country  to  say  that  they  are  the  true  jewels  of 
the  uatiou  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  solicitude 
for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  interests  should 
find  a place  in  every  throb  of  the  national  heart. 
Sadly  helpless  as  a class,  and  offeiiug  in  the  glitter- 
ing creations  of  their  own  genius,  the  strongest  temp- 
tations to  unscrupulous  cupidity,  they  of  all  men  have 
most  need  of  the  shelter  of  the  public  law.  while,  in 
view  of  their  philanthropic  labors,  they  are  of  all  men 
most  entitled  to  claim  it.  The  schemes  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  statesmen  may  survive  the  purposes  of 
the  hour,  and  the  teaching  of  the  moralist  may  remain 
with  the  generation  to  which  they  are  addressed,  'out 
all  these  must  pass  away,  while  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
ventor’s genius  will  endure  as  imperishable  memor- 
ials, and,  surviv  ing  the  wreck  of  creeds  and  systems, 
alike  of  politics,  religion,  and  philosophy,  will  diffuse 
their  blessings  to  all  lauds  and  throughout  all  ages. 
(Com.  J.  Holt  in  Chas.  Goodyear  case,  June  i5,  1858.)” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  honor  of 
presiding  over  a Bureau  so  closely  identified  with  the 
deserving  class  of  people  thus  so  eloquently  referred 
toby  Judge  Holt,  requires  qualifications  of  the  high 
est  order  of  which  steadfast  devotion  to  duty,  integ- 
rity and  moral  courage  are  not  the  least  indispen- 
sable, provided  alwa3-s  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
these  virtues  brings  them  into  active  requisition.  The 
good  such  a man  may  do  in  this  position  is  incalcu- 
lable, if  he  is  not  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  but  in  case  he  should  be,  and  especially  if 
his  efforts  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  patent  system  are  frustrated  or  even  opposed'  by- 
higher  authority,  then,  and  in  that  case  I can  imagine 
no  more  galling  and  intolerable  position  to  a man  im- 
bued with  the  detenu  in  ition  to  do  right,  aud  cer- 
tainly no  friend  of  his  would  wish  to  see  him  thus 
situated.  It  would  of  course  be  different  to  a man 
who  concerned  himself  only  about  his  salary,  aud 
who  measured  the  success  of  his  administration  by- 
revenue  comparisons 

It  is  also  a great  honor  as  well  as  a proud  distinction 
to  be  worthy-  aud  w-ell  qualified  to  represent  inventors 
as  agent  or  attorney,  aud,  as  showing  that  the 
respondents  fully-  realized  aud  attached  great  impor- 
tance thereto,  I invite  your  special  attention  to  the 
follow'iug  extract  from  their  copvrighted 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Small  here  read  extracts  from  said  pamphlet 
entitled;  “How-  to  Get  a Patent.’’ 

In  the  c se  at  bar  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  respondents  under  Section  4S7  R.  S.  which 
leads  as  follows: 

“For  gross  misconduct  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
may  refuse  to  recognize  any-  peisou  as  a patent-agent, 
either  generally  or  in  any  particular  case;  but  the 
reasons  for  such  refusal  shall  be  duly  recorded  aud 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  In- 
terior.” 

June  14th,  1897,  formal  charges  were  preferred  by- 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  against  the  respondents 
under  said  Section  for  gross  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion w-ith  the  management  of  their  patent  business, 
said  charges,  as  therein  indicated,  including  Malfeas- 
ance. Misfeasance,  Nonfeasance,  Misrepresentation, 
Deceit,  Forgery,  Fraud.  False  Pretenses,  Suggestio 
Falsi,  Suppressio  Veri,  aud  generally  pursuing  such  a 
course  of  conduct  in  the  management  of  their  so-called 
patent  business  as  was  calculated  to  bring  scandal  aud 


reproach  upon  the  administration  of  tlie  patent  system; 
aud  a rule  was  made  on  them  “to  show-  cause  on  or 
before  the  26111  day  of  June,  1897,  at  10  a.  m,  why  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  should  not  refuse  geucrally 
to  recognize  said  corporation,  or  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  or  you,  the  said  .lohu  Wedderburn,  as  patent- 
agent  or  ageuis  in  accordance  w-itli  the  statuie  made 
aud  provided.” 

All  of  these  charges,  w-ith  the  exception  of  the  charge 
of  Forgery,  we  expect  to  show  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  taken  herein. 

July  2nd,  1897,  respondents,  (after  applying  for 
aud  obtaining  further  time  in  which  to  make  ausw-er) 
made  answ-er  to  said  complaint,  and,  denying 
“that  they  have  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct”  and 
averring  “that  none  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
them,  or  either  of  them,  which  are  now-  being  an- 
sw-ered,  constitute  gross  misconduct,  as  that  term  is 
used  in  Section  487  R.  S.  * pray  that  the  rule  to 
show  cause  be  discharged  and  vacated,  aud  that  they 
be  hence  dismissed” — in  other  w-ords  the  plea  inter- 
posed by  them  amounts  to  the  general  issue — not 
guilty. 

It  is  submitted  that  in  the  testimony-  which  w-as 
taken  in  this  case  before  Hon.  A.  P.  Greeley-,  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  of  Patents,  commcucnig  July  24th, 
1S97,  aud  ended  August  14th,  1897,  the  following  ma- 
terial facts,  among  others,  w-ere  fully  established. 


STATKMFNT. 

That  through  a charter,  granted  by-  the  State  of 
Virginia,  under  date  of  March  25,  1895.  on  application 
made  therefor  by-  John  Wedderburn,  Arthur  D. 
Hughes,  vVilliam  L.  Ford,  William  i\I,  Crouuse  and 
Thomas  B,  Crittenden,  the  respondent  Company  w-as 
formed  and  organized  with  the  several  parties  named, 
supra,  as  the  officers  thereof;  that,  as  set  forth  in  its 
charter,  the  “chief  business”  ol  said  Company  “is  to 
be  the  prosecution  of  claims  against  the  United  States, 
of  patents  aud  of  other  business  liefore  the  Courts,  the 
Departments  aud  Congress;”  and  that  "the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  Comoauy  is  to  be  $100,000,  divided 
into  100,000  shares  of  the  value  of  $i  each,  the  said 
stock  to  be  non  assessable;  the  stock  is  to  be  ol  tw-o 
classes,  comnion  and  preferred,  the  common  stock  to 
be  $10,000  aud  the  holders  thereof  entitled  to  vote  aud 
participate  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company,  the  preferred  stock  to  be  $go.ooo,  and  the 
holders  thereof  not  entitled  to  vote  or  participate  in 
the  management  of  the  Company  The  Company  is 
also  authorized  to  issue  boucl-.’’ 

In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  March,  1897,  it  was  stated; 

‘ 3,000  uew-spapers  all  of  which  are  stock-holders  aud 
whose  vital  interest  it  is  not  only  to  spread  abroad  the 
fame  of  the  firm  but  also  guarantee  to  tlie  public  the 
skill  and  iiitcgiity  of  its  management,” 

That  among  the  means  employed  by  said  Com- 
pany to  ]>romote  its  business  interests  were;  (i)  The 
issuance  of  its  preferred  stock  to  newspaper  publishers 
for  and  in  con-,ideration  of  various  advei  tisnig  notices 
of  which  the  follow-iug  is  a sample; 

“Wanted — An  idea,  — Who  can  think  ofsoine  simple 
thing  to  patent?  Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring 
you  wealth  Write  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  618  F 
street,  N,  W,,  Washiiigtoii,  1).  C.,  aud  get  their  $\Soo 
prize  offer  and  list  of  inventions  w-aiited," 

Comment;  Besides  the  erroneous  impression  sought 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  above  adverdsemeiit  in  regard 
to  the  patentability  of  ideas,  as  such,  the  evidence 
taken  in  this  cas;  proves  absolutely-  aud  conclusively 
the  falsity- of  the  tw-o  following  statements  contained 
therein'-  I n that  John  Wedder'  urn  & Co.,  have  ever 
been  patent  attorneys;  aud  12;  that  they  ever  aw-arded 
an  81800  prize;  and,  as  the  obvious  purpose  of  utter- 
ing and  publishing  said  false  statements  w-as  to  induce 
people  to  w-rite  them  (as  they-  w-ould  other  attorneys) 
for  information  aud  advice  in  regard  to  how-  thev 
should  protect  their  ideas  so  that  they  might  “bring 
them  w-ealth, ” anil  especially  how  they  might  secure 
the  |i8oo  prize,  the  falsehoods  thus  "extensively  ad- 
vertised” of  material  facts,  taken  in  connection  w-itli 
their  manifesi  object  to  mislead  aud  deceive  them,  it  is 
submitted  constitute  of  themselves  gross  misconduct 
w'ithiu  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Fa/sHS  hi  into  Ja/sns  itt  ottinibus.  Frans  est  celare 
Jrandem.  Ft  ans  latet  in  generalibns. 

. (2)  The  publication  aud  extensive  circulation  of  the 
pamphlets,  circulars,  and  leaflets,  all  here  of  record, 
entitled  respectively; 

"How  to  get  a patent  ” “Have  you  an  idea?  100 
inventions  wanted.”  “A  new  department  by  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.”  ‘ A special  search  service.” 
“Prizes  on  patents.  $\Soo  given  away  to  encourage 
iuv-entors  to  patent  all  their  ideas.’’ 

(Mr.  Small  here  read  extracts  from  these  pamphlets, 
aud  referring  to  their  claims  and  pretensions  for  skill, 
honesty,  etc.,  remarked: 

Whether  this  strong  self  laudatory  recommendation 
accords  with  professional  ethics  or  with  the  following 
definition  will  be  for  your  Honor  to  decide  after  an 
examination  of  the  facts  herein. 

“Charlatan. — A mountebank,  quack,  or  empiric, 
aud  hence  any  one  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to 


know-ledge  (;r  >kill  ih.'Lt  he  does  no;  po--  ' ;u.- 

medical  1 patent  aicorue;,  j charalian  i:->  on  ; . a . 
pearson  a sta.ge  in  the  guiee  of  Do-  lor  Iron:,.-;,;--!  biii, 
as  a finely-  dressed  gentleman,  reeei . ine -er  iieiTiI  n.c- 
knowledgmeuts  throu.-h  the  new  spaper.s.  and  ])iil.li:d-i- 
iug  or  claiming  to  be  the  author  aud  p'’.'):i.shei-  of  .-rand- 
ard  medical  1 patent)  books,  etc. 

The  aliove  advertising  literature,  supplemented  by 
new'spaper  advertisements,  "write-ups.”  or  biogre.ph 
ical  sketches,  and  testimonials,  publi>hed  in  tlie  Na- 
tional Recorder  and  other  papers,  also  by  uumeiou-. 
monthly-  notices  of  prizes,  awarded  by  a “specie! 
Board  of  Awards,’’  comprised  of  ]irominenl  men.  con- 
stituted the  means  employed  iiy  the  respondents  to 
call  attention  to  their  business,  and  to  secure  clients; 
aud  in  view- thereof  it  is  needless  to  suggest  that  in 
securing  their  charter  aud  in  the  management  of  their 
business,  money  making  has  been  their  sole  object. 
Ca/isa  causae  est  cansali.  That  it  w-as  an  eleemosy- 
nary, 01  philanthropic,  institution  as.  in  rffeci  is  sug- 
gested by-  the  respondents  w-heu  they  state  that  the 
medals  aud  prizes  w-ere  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  inventive  faculties  of  the  general  public,  is  not 
only  disproved  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  herein 
of  record,  but  is  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  it  w-ould  be  to 
claim  that  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  were  - 'thorough, 
skillful,  aud  honest  attorneys,”  aud  that  all  other 
Washington  attorneys,  were  “robbers,  shysters, 
thieves  aud  every  w-ay  disreputable  and  unreliable 
characters,”  aud  I w-ill  not,  therefore,  take  up  your 
time  or  insult  your  intelligence  by  discussing  su'ch  a 
grotesquely-  absurd  aud  wholly  groundless  suggestion. 


EFFECT.S  AND  CONSEOUFNCFS. 

AS  UISCPOSED  BV  THE  TESTIMONY  T.AKEN  IIEKEIX. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions,  stimulating 
incentives,  aud  inducements  contained  in  said  ad\er- 
tisements  and  advertising  literature,  said  Company, 
within  two  years  from  the  time  ol  Us  organization, 
from  March  3rd,  1895.  to  March  3rd,  18^7.  m.ade  up- 
wards of  33,000 searches  or  preliminary  examniatious 
for  their  clients,  and  that  of  this  number,  almiu  3.80J, 
in  their  opinion,  contained  patentable  malter,  aud  ap- 
plications therefor  were  fil  d in  the  Patent  Office; 
that  they  received  many  orders  for  advertising  the 
sale  of  devices  (not  yei  patented)  and  also  ‘-w-nle  ups'  ’ 
or  biogiaplncal  sselclu-s  published  in  their  advertis- 
ing medium,  the  National  Recorder;  and  that  from 
these  varioLiS  sources,  it  is  estimated,  the  respondents 
have  received  w-ilhin  the  time  specified  not  less  than 
half  a million  dollars  It  is  our  contention  that  all 
this  enormous  busii  ess  was  obtained  through  mis- 
represeutatiou,  deceit,  aud  false  pretenses. 


DETAILS,  SAMPLE  CASES. 

I have  now-  to  call  your  Honor’s  attention  to  the 
details  of  a few-  of  the  numerous  cases  iucludeel  in 
the  e.vhiliits,  and  w-hich  are  fair  samples  of  the  general 
manni  r in  which  respondents  conducted  their  so- 
called  business. 

TUTTLE  CASE- 

111  the  case  of  J.  Edgar  Tuttle,  for  Ni,t  Lock,  filed 
Anril  i8  1897,  aud  which  the  respondents  admit  in 
their  answe  . page  26.  “that  a negligent  search  w-as 
made”  by  them,  aud  that  "in  their  opinion  the  device 
is  devoid  of  patentable  novelty  ” it  appears  that  not- 
withstanding this  express  admi.-tsion  of  negligence 
the  respondents  wrote  Mr.  Tuttle  as  follows: 

June  22,  iSg6. — \^■e  have  made  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  aud  fa  1 'o  find 
any  reference  approaching  yoiH  invention  sufficiently 
near  to  prevent  you  Irom  securing  a jjatent.  We 
therefore  have  to  repoit  that  in  our  opinion  a jtatent 
can  be  otained. 

Please  remit  $20  to  cover  the  first  Government  fee 
of  I15  aud  $s  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  official  drawings. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  your  invention  is  a verv 
valuable  one,  and  that  good  money-  could  be  made 
out  of  the  same  if  properly  handled. 

Your  invention  will  lie  entered  in  competition  for 
our  prizes. 

June  27,  1896. — Ackuow-ledgiug  receipt  of  820  to 
cover  the  preliminary-  fees;  stating  thev  would  'im-- 
mediately  prepare  the  application  paper  to  broadly' 
cover  the  device,”  and  also  stating  their  charges  for 
selliug  patents. 

July-  7,  1896.— Acknowledging  receipt  of  application 
“properly  signed  and  executed  and  $25,  our  fee  for 
preparing  and  prosecuting  the  case.” 

July-  8,  1896. — Letter  enclosing  .Silver  Aledal,  the 
“Board  of  Aw-ard”  having  ‘-selected  your  invention 
for  special  merit  and  your  name  will  appear  on  our 
Roll  of  Honor  for  last  mouth  for  the  Wedderburn 
Prize.” 

Same  date,  probably.  Letter  from  National  Re- 
corder suggesting  that  I5  be  sent  for  a write-up,  etc. 

Nov.  16,  1896.— Sugge,stiug  the  advisability  of  taking 
out  foreign  patents.  ( Although  case  had  already  been 
rejected  Aug  10,  1096,  aud  again  on  Oct.  23,  1896.) 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE. 


Dec.  I,  iS96. — Declining  lo  advance  money  to  cover 
co.d  of  advertising. 

(Case  rejected  again  Feb.  15,  1897.) 

April  lo,  1S97. — Tuttle  advised  of  their  inability  to 
“overcome  certain  objections  raised  by  the  E\amiu- 
ers.  ’’ 

I submit  that  in  view  of  the  letters  thus  written 
Tuttle  by  the  respondents,  the  statement  contained  in 
their  answer  (iiipi  a)  is  neither  an  honest  nor  a truth- 
ful one. 

FOS.SETT  CASK. 

Nov.  23.  1896. — Acknowledging  receipt  “of  to 
cover  cost  of  a special  search  in  the  matter  of  \ our 
invention  on  envelopes,  stating’’  '‘there  is  no  ' oubt  that 
yonr  invention  is  a vi  ry  valuable  one.’ ’ and  that  it 
would  “be  entitled  in  competition  for  our  prizes.’’ 

Dec.  3.  i>'96.— Acknowledging  receipt  of  f20  to  cover 
the  first  Government  fee  and  one  sheet  of  drawings. 

Dec.  ’7,1896. — Advising  “the  advisability  of  taking 
out  patent  in  Canada  and  Great  Brit.iin.’’  and  this 
before  application  filed  in  U.  ,S.  Patent  Office,  which 
was  done  Jan.  7,  1897. 

Dec.  17,1896.  — Informing  applicant  that  “the  Board 
ofAwaids  has  selected  your  invention  for  special 
merit  and  yonr  name  will  appear  on  our  Roll  of 
Honor  for  the  Wedderburn  Prize,’'  aslo  enclosing 
Silver  Medal. 

Dec.  31,  i8g6  —Letter  frotn  National  Recordci  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  for  ' write  up.’’ 

Jan.  22,  1897. — .Acknowledging  receipt  of  "^5  . to  be 
applied  as  part  pa}  inent  of  fees  in  the  mrtcer  of  your 
application  for  selling  patent  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  on  your  Envelope.’' 

(Case  rejected  Feb.  6,  1S97.) 

Feb.  Ti,  1S97. — Acknowledging  receipt  of  $45,  bal- 
ance due  on  British  and  Canadian  patent  applications 
and  stating  also  that  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  his  invention.  Case  fiiiall}-  rejected 
Ma}-  12,  1S97.  Result:  Loss  to  applicant  of  ^140,  less 
the  “e.vceediugly  artistic  and  effective  Silver  Medal,’’ 
worth  20  cents. 

PECK  CASK. 

Sept.  23,  1896. — Letter  suggesting  that  a sketch  of 
iuveutiou  be  sent.  “Noticel  total  number  of  patents 
procured  last  week  51s,  146  were  sold,’’  stamped  in 
large  red  ink  letters  thereon. 

Oct.  r,i896(?). — Referring  to  above  and  to  fact  that 
it  had  not  been  replied  to,  also  stating  that  “we  should 
be  most  happy  to  advise  yon  without  charge  either  in 
a personal  interview  or  by  mail  as  to  the  patentabil- 
ity and  salability  of  any  device  which  you  may  have 
in  mind.’’ 

Nov.  6,  1896. — Acknowledging  receipt  of  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a special  .search,  and  stating  that  “after  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office  we  fail  to  find  any  reference  approaching  your 
invention  sufficiently  near.”  etc.,  also  that  “theie  is 
no  doubt  your  invention  is  a very  valuable  one  and 
that  good  money  could  be  made  out  of  it  if  the  same 
is  properly  handled.’’ 

Nov.  12,  1896.. — Suggesting  that  “if  unable  yourself 
to  send  the  necessary  fees  with  which  to  take  out  a 
patent  we  suggest  that  you  interest  some  one  in  yonr 
invention  to  whom  you  can  perso'ially  explain  its 
merits  and  agree  to  assign  to  such  person  an  interest, 
etc.’’ 

Nov.  17,  1896. — Acknowledging  receipt  of  fzo  “to 
cover  the  preliminary  fees  in  the  matter  of  yonr  ap- 
plication for  patent  on  yonr  invention.” 

Nov.  20.  1896. — Stating  that  “while  the  main  points 
of  this  iuveutiou  are  very  clear,  there  are  still  several 
minor  or  detail  points  not  sufficiently  described,  etc.” 

Dec.  5,  1896. — Acknowledging  receipt  of  “further 
description  of  your  invention,  etc.” 

Dec.  II,  1896, — Forwarding  application  for  signa- 
ture and  to  return  same  executed  with  $25. 

Dec,  17,  1S96, — Silver  Medal  and  Roll  of  Honor 
letter. 

No  date — National  Recoider  letter  in  regard  to 
“write-up”  and  advertising  invention  for  sale. 

Dec.  22,  1896. ---Acknowledging  receipt  of  executed 
application  and  $25. 

Dec.  29,  1S96. — National  Recorder  acknowledging 
receipt  of  I5  for  “write-up.” 

Application  filed  Jan.  9,  1897.  Rejected  Feb.  24, 
1897. 

In  regard  to  the  case  last  referred  to  I desire  to 
state  that  the  applicant.  Miss  Laura  A.  Peck,  of 
■Geneva,  N,  Y,,  a refined  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  is  a graduate  of  one  of  the  New  York 
Normal  Schools,  and  a teacher  Oy  profession. 

When  her  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  respondents 
were  aroused  she  came  to  Washington,  and  finding, 
after  diligent  inquiries,  these  suspicious  fully  con- 
firmed, she  addressed  the  respondents  several  letters 
which  are  here  of  record  and  to  which  your  Honor’s 
special  attention  is  invited. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  the  respondents  that  she  issued 
and  circulated  the  following  circular  letter  for  which 


a libel  suit  claiming  foo.ooo  has  been  instituted 
agaiust  her  b}-  the  respondent  Compatn-: 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION. 

HEWARK  OF  TIIK  PRIZK  AND  MKDAL  .AWARDING  “PAT- 

K.XT  attorneys”  .as  They  .ark  not  benefactors 

OR  PHIL \NTHKOPI.STS  BUT  SWIM)  KING  CONFIDENCE 
G.AME  SCOUNDREI.S  OF  THE  SVORSL'  .AND  MOST  D.AN- 
GKKOUS  TYPE. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1S97. 

Dear  Sir:  - 

If  like  my  unfortunate  self  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  have  been  victimized  by  the  pretended  patent 
attorney  couijjinies  that  for  some  time  past  have  been 
deceiving  and  defrauding  a large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  ihz  country  through  their  confidence-game 
literature,  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  or 
they  at  ouce  write  out  a brief  statement  of  the  facts  in 
the,  particular  case  and  forward  the  same,  together 
with  all  letters,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  may 
have  been  received  frotn  any  of  said  companies  to 
Hon.  Benj.  Bntterworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  or  Hon.  John  iL.  Thotnas.  Asst. 
Atty.  General,  P.  O.  Department,  Washington,  1).  C.; 
or  William  Stnall,  Esq.,  Attoruey-at-law’,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — the  later  being  the  retained  counsel  of  the 
reputable  patent  attorne3's  in  the  official  investiga- 
tion now  being  made  by  the  Interior  and  Post  Office 
Departments  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  the 
Compatiies  in  question. 

I am  (rrotnpted  to  make  this  suggestion,  after  a 
personal  visit  to  the  United  States  Patent  Office  at 
Washington  and  ascertainment  of  the  facts,  solely 
through  what  I regard  as  a moral  public  duty;  and  I 
will  take  jrleasure  in  responding  to  any  imjuiries  which 
may  be  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Briefly  stated  the  principal  baits  or  decoys  used  by 
these  swindling  concerns  are:  (i)  The  advertisements 
for  inventions;  (?)  the  lists  of  devices  for  which  pat- 
ents are  wanted,  nine-tenths  of  them,  at  least,  having 
been  patented  long  ago;  (3)  the  stereotyped  search 
reports,  stating  in  effect  that  the  device  is  patentable 
and  valuable;  (4)  the  worse  than  worthless  medals  of 
honor  and  certificates  of  patentability;  (5)  the  chance 
to  win  a money  prize  before  the  particular  device 
thus  honored(?)  is  found  to  be  patentable,  the  award 
Iieing  made  not  by  the  Patent  Office  Officials,  but  by 
a special  Board  made  up  of  political,  business  and 
social  friends,  who  could  not,  in  one  evening,  as 
claimed,  examine  one-tenth  of  the  inventions  entitled 
to  compete  therefor. 

Through  these  and  other  confidence-game  methods 
and  practices,  and  taking  advantage  of  supposed  de- 
fects in  the  postal  laws,  the  concerns  in  question  have 
succeeded  in  deceiving  and  defrauding  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  lay  the  fiatteriug  unction  to  their  “soulless  souls’’ 
that  they  can  continue  their  nefarious  business  indefi- 
nitely and  with  impuniU’. 

I also  strongly  urge  that  you  write  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  iu  regard  to  this  important  mat- 
ter suggesting  the  prompt  enactment  of  a law  to 
remedy  the  evils  herein  complained  of,  as  contem- 
plated by  Bill  No.  1057,  which  was  introduced  iu  the 
t'.  S.  Senate  on  March  22d.  1897,  by  Senator  Haus- 
borough  and  which  was,  without  objection,  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Laura  A.  Peck. 

No.;40  North  Genesee  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  that  Miss  Peck  did  issue  and  circulate 
said  circular  letter, I submit  to  your  Honor  that  she  did 
a very  brave  and  noble  act,  and  one  which  entitles 
her  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  not  only  of  all  patent 
attorneys  but  also  every  right  thinking  man  and 
woman  throughout  the  country,  and  I am  sure  that 
even  the  distiugiiished  gentlemaif  who  represents  the 
respondents  in  this  case  honors  her  iu  his  heart  for 
the  course  thus  pursued  by  her,  and,  also,  for  with- 
standing, as  she  has,  the  many  nnmanl}’  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  respondents,  and  their  em- 
ployees to  coerce  a retraction  from  her  or  to  sign  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  said  circular  letter  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  respondents.  She  would  do 
neither — the  brave,  true-hearted,  patriotic  little 
woman. 

After  referring  iu  a general  way  to  the  other, 
numerous  exhibits  in  the  case,  and  giving  further 
illustrations  of  respondent’s  business  methods  and 
practices,  Mr.  Small  submilted  the  following  sum- 
mary- of — 

HOW  KF.Sl’DNDFlr^TS  DI.^CHARGED  THEIR  CONTRACT  OE- 
EKtATlONS  TO  THEIR  CUIKNTS. 

That  while  these  searches  or  preliniinarj’  examina- 
tions were  made,  in  many  instances,  liy  inexperienced 
and  irresponsible  bo\s  or  youths  iu  their  employ, 
they  averaged  from  y to  .2  searches  per  day  for 
each  searcher;  that  tliey  made  numerous  untruthful 
and  dishonest  reports  to  their  clients  of  the  results  of 
such  searches;  that,  notwithstanding  the  claims  and 
representations  made  by  them  to  the  contrary,  none 


of  the  officers  of  ihi  Company  appears  to  have  had 
any  prex  ious  experience  in  patent  practice  or  to 
have  possessed  any  practical  knowledge  in  relation 
thereto;  that  iu  many  instances  the}’  demanded  and 
retained  more  moue}'  than  the  amount  agreed  upon; 
that  all  the  patent  cases  iu  which  they  were  employed, 
either  to  make  s.arches  or  to  file  applications,  were 
turned  over  to  their  employees  for  such  consideration 
and  action  as  they,  said  employees,  might  deem 
proper;  that,  the  “exceedingly  artistic  and  effective” 
silver  “medals  of  honor,”  costing  not  more  than 
twenty  cents,  all  inscribed  alike,  the  name  of  the 
donee  not  ex'eti  appearing  thereon,  were  sent  not  only 
to  all  parties  whose  devices  had  been  favorably  re- 
ported on,  but  ill  quite  a number  of  instances  to 
parties  whose  devices  had  been  unfavorably  reported 
011;  that  an  employee,  a typewriter  of  the  office,  or 
“the  office”  as  testified  by  witness  Juhliu,  constituted 
the  “Board  of  Awards”  who  selected  the  “especially 
meritorious”  devices  entitled  to  said  silver  medals; 
that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  devices  entitled, 
through  payment  of  the  entrance  fe;,  to  compete  for 
the  monthly  prizes  were  actually  allowed  to  start  in 
the  race  therefor;  that  the  “disinterested,  impartial 
and  distinguished  gentlemen’’  constituting  the  “Board 
of  Awards”  whose  dutv  it  was  to  consider  and  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  different  devices  entitled  to  com- 
petition for  the  “monthly  prize  or  prizes”  never  did, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  pass  upon  more  than  a small  frac- 
tional portion  of  the  cases  entitled  to  be  thus  consid- 
ered; that  of  the  3,800  applications  fi  ed  by  said  Com- 
pany at  least  50  per  cent  or  1,900  have  been  found  to 
contain  no  patentable  subject-matter,  their  positive 
assurances  to  the  respective  applicants  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  that  iu  many  instances  appli- 
cations were  filed  by  them  for  duplicate  inventions, 
iu  some  cases  after  rejection  of  applications  for  simi- 
lar ones;  that  iu  many  instances  they  advised  the 
taking  out  of  foreign  patents  not  only  before  the  ap- 
plications pending  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
had  been  acted  upon  but  subsequent  to  adverse  action 
thereon,  and  in  some  instances  have  actually  received 
and  retained  the  money  remitted  to  them  on  account 
of  said  foreign  applications;  that  they  advised  their 
clients  to  appeal  many  cases  clearly  unpatentable;  in 
several  instances  the  advice  thus  given  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  the  great  pecuniary  loss  of  the  respective 
applicants;  that  they  failed  to  appera  and  argue 
several  cases  thus  appealed;  that  they  placed  ficti- 
tious values  on  devices  before  their  patentability  had 
been  ascertained,  and  gave  advice  iu  regard  to  ad- 
vertising their  sale, in  some  cases  after  adverse  official 
action  thereon;  that  nearlx-  all  the  letters  addressed 
by  them  to  their  clients  were  of  the  same  misleading, 
deceptive,  and  untruthlul  character  as  their  advertise- 
ments and  advertising  literature;  that  they  induced 
many  of  their  clients  to  incur  e.xpenses  for  “write- 
ups” or  biographical  sketches  before  the  respective 
devices  were  found  to  be  patentable,  and  in  some  in- 
stances before  the  applications  therefor  had  been 
filed:  In  short  everything  connected  with  their  so- 
called  business  is  inconsistent  with  or  rather  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  that  perfect  good  faith,  {uberrima 
Jides)  that  straightforward,  frank,  truthful  and  con- 
scientious course  of  conduct  which  should  ever  be 
observed,  and  which  the  law  requires  to  be  observed 
by  attorneys  towards  their  clients. 

“There  are  no  transaction  which  Courts  will  criticise 
with  more  jealousy’  than  dealings  between  attorneys 
and  clients,  especially  where  the  latter  are  persons  of 
inferior  capacity  and  inexperienced  in  business. 
Mills  vs.  Mills  26  Conn.  213.” 

As  w’as  very'  forcibly  said  by  a former  Commissioner 
of  Patents  in  the  disbarment  case  of  Charles  H.  Evans, 
decided  July,  25  1870. 

“If  to  be  false  to  the  Court  and  client,  to  display 
neither  care,  skill  nor  integrity  in  the  management  of 
his  client’s  business,  and  to  give  his  client  false  in- 
formation in  regard  to  his  business,  do  not  constitute 
‘gross  misconduct’ iu  a solicitor  or  attorney  iu  patent 
cases,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  standard  of  morals 
iu  such  profession  is  exceeding  low.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  SMALL’S  CONCLUDING 
REMARKS. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  foregoing  indis- 
putable facts,  all.  of  record  herein,  the  greater  and 
more  material  portions  thereof  being  based  on  the 
admissions  of  respondents  and  thestipnlatlous  of  coun- 
sel, iu  and  of  themselves  not  only  overcome  the  pre- 
sumption iu  favor  of  the  innocence  of  the  respondents 
but  prove  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  or  rather  prove 
absolutely  and  conclusively,  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  charge  of  forgery,  they  are  guilty  of 
eacl'i  and  every  of  the  charges  preferred  agaiust  them. 
It,  therefore,  necessarily  follows  tliat  they’  have  not 
only  failed  to  observe  the  rules  prescribed  and  en- 
dorsed by  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the  selection 
and  qualifications  of  a patent  attorney,  but  that  they 
have  violated  and  disregarded  every  one  of  them  as 
well  as  the  commonest  duties  and  obligations  of  an 
attorney  towards  his  client;  and  also  that  said  evi- 
dence negatives  the  idea  that  they  ever  had  any  ser- 
ious intention  of  doing  otherwise  than  they  have  done 
throughout  their  brief  but  brilliant  professional — God 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


save  the  mark! — career.  To  speak  more  plainly,  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  whether  you  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  of  logic,  or  of  common  sense,  everything  leads 
irresistibly  and  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  aim  and  purpose  from  the  first  was,  not  as  their 
plain  and  imperative  duty  required,  to  manage  the 
business  of  their  clients  with  care,  skill,  and  integrity, 
but  as  set  forth  in  the  Office  indictment,  to  mislead, 
deceive,  and  defraud  them;  in  other  words,  that  the 
scheme  being  a confidence  game  scheme  pure  and 
sample  was  “conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity.’’ 

Ii  is  also  submitted  that  as  said  facts  admit  of  no  ex- 
planations consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  innocence 
•of  the  respondents,  but  lead  inevitably  and  irresisti- 
bly to  said  conclusion  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would 
be'  inexcusable,  to  take  up  your  Honor’s  time  and  at- 
tention by  presenting  any  argument  in  support  of  our 
contentious.  I will,  therefore,  do  nothing  further  in 
that  respect  than  to  append  herewith,  for  your  con- 
venience, the  follJwiug  definitions  and  references 
applicable  to  the  several  acts  and  omissions  of  gross 
miscomluct  directly  chargeable  agiinst  the  respond- 
ents; to-wii;  Malfeasance,  — Misieasauce,— Nonfeas- 
ance,— Misrepresentation, — lleceit, — Fraud,  — False 
Pretenses, — Suggestio  Falsi — Suppressio  Veri; — and 
generally  pursuing  such  a course  of  conduct  in  the 
management  of  their  so-called  business  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  bring  scandal  and  reproach  upon  the  patent 
system. 

And  I may  here  suggest  that  as  your  flonor  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  law  and  the  facts  in  this  case,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  concern  yourself  as  to 
whether  in  strictness  of  law,  under  the  technical  rules 
of  pleading,  and  evidence,  the  respondents  have  been 
guilty  of  these  several  offences,  but  whether  in  your 
judgment,  and  looking  at  the  matter  from  a purely 
moral  or  ethical  staudpjiut  they  have  been  guilty  of 
them. 

“Both  the  admi>sion  and  removal  of  attorneys  are 
judicial  acis,  so  decided  in  repeated  instances.  Ex- 
pane  Secouib.  119  How.  9.  Fjxparte  Garland,  4 Wall, 
578.’’ 

Here  Mr,  Small  submitted  definitions  of  the  several 
■offenses  chargeable  against  respondents,  together 
with  numeious  decisions  applicable  thereto,  and  then 
referring  to  their  plea  of  ‘uotguilty,’’  etc.,  remarked: 


ACCOUNTING  FOR  ATTITUDE  OF  RE- 
SPONDENTS. 

Philosopher  Locke  contended  that  moral  or  ethical 
principles  are  not  innate  but  depend  on  our  environ- 
ments, education,  custom,  precept,  and  example, 
etc.,  and  that  hence  the  rliffereut  standards  of  moral- 
ity which  are  found  in  different  countries;  in  some  of 
them  indeed  vice  and  virtue  exchanging  places;  and 
when,  as  all  of  as  well  know,  conscience  is  largely  a 
matter  of  growth,  and  that  a course  of  conduct  long 
continued  fastens  upon  us  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion which  become  part  of  our  nature,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  present  attitude  and  conten- 
tion of  the  respondents  in  this  case.  While  at  the 
outset  of  their  brief  but  brilliant  career  they  may  have 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
business  methods  and  practices  which  they  adopted 
and  have  pursued,  yet,  as  they  proved  financially'  suc- 
cessful and  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  authori- 
ties, they  have  come  to  regard  them  not  only  with 
maternal  pride  and  affection  but  also  as  possessing 
the  highest  and  most  praise-worthy  merits.  “By  cus- 
tom what  they  did  begin  was  with  long  use  accounted 
no  sin.’’  Carlyle  says: 

“The  deadliest  sin,  I say,  were  that  same  supercilious 
consciousness  of  no  sin:  that  is  death:  the  heart  so 
conscious  is  divorced  from  sincerity,  humility  and  in 
fact  is  dead:  it  is]  ‘pure’  as  dead  dry  sand  is  pure. 
Victor  Hugo  thus  expressed  the  same  thought:  A man 
may  be  wrecked  as  in  a ship:  conscience  is  an  anchor. 
Terrible  it  is,  but  true,  that  like  the  anchor  conscience 
may  be  carried  away.’’ 

Notwithstanding,  the  suggestions  thus  made  to  the 
contrary  by  the  eminent  -Scotch  philosopher,  and  the 
great  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  I am  willing  to 
concede  the  possibility'  of  respondents’  sincerity  in 
protesting,  as  they  do,  and  manifesting  virtuous  in- 
dignation against  the  present  proceedings,  and  also 
that  the  bold  and  persistent  attempts  made  by  them 
to  create  tire  impression  that  the  Patent  Office,  the 
patent  bar  association,  and  patent  attorneys  generally, 
are  the  real  delinquents  and  defendants  in  this  case 
arises  from  convictions;  in  other  words,  in  view  of  the 
philosophical  principle  stated,  I concede  the  possi- 
bility that  in  the  feelings  thus  expressed  and  efforts 
made  by  them  they'  are  actuated  by  what  they  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  virtuous  motives. 

“The  saints  who  are  canonized  amongst  the  Turks 
led  lives  which  cannot  with  modesty  be  related.  It 
is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a people  profess- 
ing Christinaity,  to  bury  their  own  children  alive 
without  scruple,  and  there  are  places  where  they  eat 
their  own  children.’’ 

p If  we  look  abroad  to  take  a view  of  men  as  they  are, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  remorse  in  one  place  for 
doing  or  omitting  that  which  others  in  another  place, 
think  they  merit  by.’’ 


Locke  on  the  “Human  Understanding,’’  pp.  30  and 
31:  “Hermes,  a Greek  god,  the  impers.-nation  of  com- 
mercial dealing,  was  full  of  tricks  and  thieving  pro- 
pensities. The  Olympian  man  of  business,  indus- 
trious, fertile  in  resources,  inventive,  untruthful  and 
dishonest;  and  with  the  Sparians,  under  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  stealing  was  a couspicious  virtue,  particu- 
larly' if  conducted  in  such  a skillful  manner  as  to 
render  detection  difficult,  if  not  impossible.’’ 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  respondents  may  ha\'e 
had  these  e.xamples  and  principles  in  mind  when  they 
concocted  their  grand  conlidence-game  scheme.?  And 
is  it  not  possible  they  have  adopted  and  become 
impregnated  with  them? 


THE  I’A  I'ENT  OFFICE. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  papers  that  the  princi- 
pal respondent  herein  has  said  tire  I’ateiu  Office  in 
this  case  is  more  on  trial  than  the  Company  he  rep- 
resents, and  whether  he  has  been  correctly  reported 
or  not  the  suggestion  sounds  very  much  like  iiim,  and 
is  to  the  same  effect  as  other  suggestions  made  by  him 
to  numbers  of  his  correspondents: — th.ii  the  disappoint- 
ments which  they  have  experienced  in  their  patent 
matters  are  chirgeable,  not  against  them,  their 
‘‘thorough,  skillful  and  honest  attorneys,’’  buttliePat- 
ent  Office.  While  these  suggestions  are  made  out  of 
whole  cloth,  and  are  absolutely,  flagrantly,  and  slan- 
derously untrue,  yet  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  many 
people,  especially  those  who  have  been  victimized  by 
bogus  confidence  game  patent  attorneys,  feel  and  be- 
lieve that  the  Patent  Office  is  particeps  criminis  m 
these  uefariou-i  schemes,  and  certainly  in  receiving 
and  retaining  a portion  of  the  money  obtained  it  has 
been  put  in  the  unfortuuate  position  of  giving  color  to 
the  feeling  and  belief  thus  entertained.  It  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  say  that  it  has  received  from  the  defend- 
ant upwards  of  $30,000  on  the  unpatentable  cases 
alone,  every  penny  of  which  in  equity  and  good  con- 
science should  be  returned  to  the  p.irties  from  whom 
it  was  received,  many  of  them  very  poor  and  needy, 
and  I avail  myself  of  the  present  opportuuitv  to  enter 
an  appeal  in  their  behalf,  and  to  earnestly  urge  that 
steps  be  taken  to  have  this  done  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. I have  no  doubt  Congress  would  promptly  sanc- 
tion such  a course  should  the  matter  be  properh' 
brought  to  its  attention.  This  being  a Government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  it  is 
simply  monstrous,  scaudalou=,  and  disgraceful  m the 
highest  degree,  that  their  agent,  one  of  the  great  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  instead  of  protecting 
their  interests  should  be  made  the  involuntary  instru- 
ment to  delude  and  defraud  them:  in  other  words, 
speaking  plainly,  to  be  in  these  cases  nothing  but  a 
fe7u-e,  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

F'inally,  permit  me  to  state  that  I entertain  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  result  of  this  trial,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  confident,  boastful,  and  defiant  attitude 
of  the  respondents  and  the  formidable  combination  of 
men  and  money  behind  them,  I have  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  but  what  their  case  would  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  the  same  as  any  other  similar 
case,  simply  and  solely  on  the  facts  and  circumstances 
presented,  and  as  these  facts  and  circumstances  con- 
clusively establish  their  guilt  they  cannot  possibly 
escape  the  penalty  incurred  therefor;  and  if  they  en- 
joy the  distinction  of  being  the  leading  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  their  class  of  so-called  patent  attorne5's, 
their  disbarment  will  attract  the  more  atteirtion  and 
have  the  better  effect  throughout  the  countr}',  tending 
not  only  to  the  discouragement  of  others  of  their  ilk 
but  also  to  counteract  the  unfortunate  distrust  and 
prejudice  which  their  nefarious  practices  have  en- 
gendered against  our  splendid  and  unrivalled  patent 
system,  of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud  and  which 
has  challenged  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  since  it  has  done  more  for  humanity  and  civili- 
zation than  perhaps  all  other  agencies  combined.  It 
should  therefore  be  most  jealously  guarded  from  scan- 
dal and  reproach,  from  being  made  a party,  directly 
or  indirectl}',  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to  any 
piratical,  fraudulent,  or  confidence  game  scheme;  and 
no  one  allowed  to  practice  before  it  until  he  is  found 
to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  as  to  character 
and  ability  and  gives  reasonable  guarantees  of  his 
“thoroughness,  skillfulness  and  honesty.’’ 

And  be  b y these  j uiryli ng*  fieiuK  no  more  believed. 

That  ])alter  with  us  in  a double  stnise; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 

And  break  it  to  onr  hope.” 

Needless  to  say  I liave  no  personal  feeliiig-  agraiiist  any  of  the 
respondents;  indeed,  until  the  conimeiicement  of  this  trial  I had 
never  seen  the  principal  respondent  to  know  him,  and  I have 
had  no  business  or  other  relations  with  him  whatever:  on  the 
contrary,  I deeply  reg’ret  to  see  any  youny-  man  adopt  a 
course  of  conduct  that  sooner  or  later  must  end  in  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. Earnestly  do  1 hope  and  trust,  should  he  and  his  corre- 
spondents, have  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  penitentiary  this 
time,  that  they  will  immediately  turn  over  a new  leaf,  make 
restitution  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  and  endeavor  to  live  down 
the  terrible  scandal  and  reproach  which  the.v  have  brought  on 
not  only  their  names;  for  I assume  theyghave  been  good,  reports 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  As  I have  looked  upon  the 
principle  respondent's  manly  and  handsome  form,  his  elegant 
attire,  and  bold,  dashing  cavalier  style,  it  is  almost  incredible 
to  believe  he  should  be  chargeable  with  such  base  meanness, 
such  wanton  and  atrocious  wickedness  towards  a class  of  people 
who  are  at  once  the  most  credulous,  deserving  and  impecunious. 
If  he  has  a particle  of  conscience  or  moral  principle  I do  not 
see  how  he  can  possibly  enjoy  a moment's  pleasure  or  take  an\’ 


sal  i-'fai'iion  in  life  wlu-n  he  relK-ri-.  uj,  .n  the  ’..i  . . ’.-r 

]jeo()le  1 li  rouL'’hoii t the  countr>  wlioin  In-  haw  mi^lernl.  -i  . d. 
and  defrauded. wh’)Se  hopes  lit' ha'w.  bla-fi'd  .iii'l  \ehLi- - m-.  ; , hi 

main- cases  all  thes'  had  in  th»*  world,  lu?  ha-,  lilchedauo  • • 
veried  lt>  his  r»wn  usi*.  Im])res-.ive  ilirr.*f<>re  and  imp. -in-  in 
appearance  as  is  the  defendant  I laimoT  in  ob’-er'.  i ng  h : m . -e 
siL'hi  of  I lie  poor  i)eople  whose  irii"!  he  won  anrl  ih“oug!i  M ii..--e 
credulit\’.  ignorance,  and  Meces-ii'e>  li.r  lia-  aitaineo  -i.'<:h 
colossal  proportions;  nor  can  I reirain  from  reni-irlvin  --  that 
the  heartless  and  coiisciem  eh'ss  cour-.i' which  lie  ha-  o’o-’vdhI 
towards  lii^.  unhapi>y  victims  can  «»nly  be  p.iralleled  >iV  tli.  a-.  - 
dacity  evinced  by  liini  slm  iythe  j>ri'senialion  (jf  these  s 

in  not  only  retlecting  t>n  ilie  dhice  but  in  tlie  means  he  ii  i ;\- 
Slorted  to  to  save  himself  from  the  jusi  and  inevitable  coi  e- 
tiuences  of  his  own  acts  and  deeds,  for  surely  as  he  ha  - ■•-o-.vn 
tlie  wind  he  must  iir)w  re  ip  the  whirlwind." 

I sincerely  trust  therefore  that  lie  and  his  C'jiifedera*  --  ni  ‘V 
reform  and  suo-e^est  that  they  seriously  reflect  upon  the  iob-e.v. 
iuL^  words  .)f  Tlio.iias  Carlyle,  the  eminent  Sc<Mch  i>liilo-..ip]H*r: 

•’All  lias  luive  sentence  of  death  wriitan  down  against  them, 
in  Heavaii's  Ch.incer^'  itself;  and  slowly  or  fast,  advance 
towards  their  hour.  Falsehood  grows  ever*  falser,  decomposes 
itself,  ge-nly  or  even  vi(.)lently,  and  return.s  to  the  father  of  it. 
too  probably  in  llames  of  hre. 

‘Tf  a man  h.ive  any  purpose  reaching  beyond  the  hour  and 
day,  meant  to  be  found  extant  next  day.  wliat  good  can  it  ever 
be  to  promulgate  lies?  The  lies  are  found  out;  runious  penalty 
is  exacted  for  them.  Noone  will  believe  the  h.ir  next  time  even 
when  he  speaks  the  truth,  when  it  is  of  the  last  i mp  mtance  that 
he  be  believed.  The  (jld  cry  wolfl — A lie  is  ii.thiiiL;  f .a- 
not  of  n )iliiiig  make  something;  3’ou  make  n )Uiing  at  ia-i.  .md 
lose  your  labor  Into  the  bargain." 

Assuming  that  they  have  all  along  acted  from  disi n i eresi ed 
.and  conscientious  motives,  all  being  honorable  mci.  I ha  e no 
criticism  to  make  of  the  distinguished  men  who  Iiave  so  aciivelv 
interested  themselves  in  defendant's  behalf;  at  the  same  time 
I cannot  but  regret,  for  thei  r sakes.  th  it  tliey  did  not  l ullv  in- 
form themselves  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  pletlgi n g hi ni 
their  support,  for.  as  they  now  must  realize  the  true  inward- 
ness and  enormity  of  the  scheme,  I have  m)  doubt  all  of  them 
would  be  glad  if  they  could  sever  their  c mnectioii  with  it.  and 
more  than  glad  if  they  were  able  to  say  they  never  were  con- 
tiected  with  it  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form.  I>oublles-S  the 
principal  respondent,  c »'iscious.  as  h?  li  is  all  alongbeen  of 
his  guilt,  secured  the  alliance  of  these  di.-.iiiiguislied  and  honor- 
able men  with  the  hope  a-id  expectation  that  through  thei r good 
offices,  or  out  of  consideration  for  them  if  not  for  him,  the  pen- 
alty of  disba rrnient.  wliich  he  well  knew  he  hail  incurred,  would 
not  be  imp  )sed,  b’ut  as  he  is  n -w  before  the  bar  of  justice  doubt- 
less the  hope  and  e.xpoctalion  thus  indulged  u ill  not  be  real- 
ized; and  if  I mistake  not  this  extraordinary  m )ve  on  his  part, 
instead  of  aiding  him  will  prove  a p isitive  disadvantage;  cer- 
tainly thus  far  it  has  only  lended  to  attract  attention  to  and 
render  his  case  the  more  conspicu  ms  and  also  to  strengthen 
and  conlirm  the  11  iifavorable  i mpressions  which  have  for  some- 
time past  obtained  in  regard  to  b >th  himself  and  his  s )-called 
business.  If  an  honest,  square  man  and  if  his  business  is 
honestly  and  si^uarely  conducted  why  should  it  be  necejsarv  to 
resort  to  such  exiraordiiiar.v  expedients  to  thus  fortify  and  en- 
trench  himself  against  not  only  Tie  complaints  of  his  less  en- 
terprising— less  progressive  and  “jealous  rivals.”  but  also 
against  official  in vestigation. 

PAKTICEPS  CKIMINIS. 

While  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  respondents 
are  not  the  onl.v  parties  chargeable  with  disreputable  and  dis- 
honest practices  in  con  nection  with  the  patent  soliciti ng  busi- 
ness,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  none  others  operated  so  extensi  vel  v. 
or  could  boast  of  such  a formidable  combination,  as  may  be 
judged  fromthese  facts; — 1.  That  while  charges  were  preferred 
against  them  iti  the  Post  Office  Department  six  month-  ago  yet 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  officials  no  action  has  vet  been  taken  thereon,  nol- 
withstaudi  ng  the  great  interest  manifested  in  the  matter  bv 
the  late  Postmaster  General,  and  his  positive  assurance  to  the 
attorneys  who  ]>resented  said  charges  that  the  matter  would 
receive  “immediate  and  proper  attention:" — 2.  That  the  re- 
spondents have  secured  the  indorsenieiit  of  matn*  men  of 
prominence  and  inllueiice,  i ncludiiig  an  e.x-Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  several  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives; — 3 That  its  “preferred  stock”  is  held  by 
upwards  of  “3.000  newspaper  publishers  througlioutthe  United 
States:” — 4.  That  while  we  may  reasonably  assume  its  business 
methods  and  practices  were  not  wholl.v  unknown  to  the  former 
administration  of  this  Department,  yet  it  would  seem  they 
were  not  interfered  with; — 5.  And  last,  but  not  least,  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  personal  services  of  men  of  national  as 
well  as  local  prominence  in  furthering  and  promoting  their  so- 
called  business  interests:  for  I contend  that  no  single  feature  of 
the  scheme  under  consideration  played  so  important  a part  as 
the  so-called  “Special  Board  of  Awards." 

I trust  for  their  own  sakes.  that  the  several  parties  who  have 
thus,  through  their  acts  or  omissions,  aided  and  abetted  the 
respondents,  in  promoting  their  wicked  enterprise  will  be 
prompt  to  disavow,  as  well  as  able  to  show  their  ignorance  of 
its  fraudulent  character,  otherwise  their  silence  and  participa- 
tion therein  maybe  construed  to  their  disadvantage. 

It  is  certainly  alarming  enough  to  view  the  many  formidable 
trusts  and  combines  which  liave  recentl.v  grown  up  amongst  us, 
especially  those  that  practically  regulate  and  control  the  i^rices 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ikiw  then  are  we  to  regard 
and  characterize  a combine  organized  for  the  i)uipose  of  deceiv- 
ing and  defrauding  the  public  through  confidence-game  tricks 
and  devices,  and  which  is  endorsed  and  supported  by  national 
legislators,  prominent  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers  and 
several  thousand  newspaper  publishers?  Is  not  this  a most 
humilating  and  fearful  spectacle  for  all  lover-  of  their  counir.v 
to  witness?  Is  not  the  Republic  in  serious  danger  whoa  such  a 
thing  is  not  only  p'Lssible  but  alasi  an  actual,  frightful  fact? 

(xod  help  the  country  if  such  an  evil,  when  exposed  and 
shown  to  exist,  is  not  speedily  and  effectuall\  suppressed. 

A DELEGATED  AUTHORITY  CANNOT  BE  DELEGATED. 

The  respondents  ill  this  case  having  advertised  themselves 
and  s«'Hcited  business  as  attorneys  it  is  submitted  that  they  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  that  applies  to  other  attor- 
neys. including  of  course  their  distinguished  counsel.  As  every 
one  knows  the  duties  of  an  attorney  are  generally  of  a confiden- 
tial nature,  and  while  much  of  the  routine  business  intrusted  to 
him  may  be  turned  over  to  assistants  or  clerks,  such  as  gather- 
ing and  arranging  the  data  necessary  l(j  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  a case,  yet  110  definite  action  is  or  should  ever 
be  taken  thereon  without  the  direction  of  the  attorues  himself, 
the  client  being  entitled  to  his  personal  services.  ;CIiitiy  011 
Contracts  239.  750.  Shankland  v.  Washington  5 Pet.  90.) 

AKGUMENTUM  AD  IIOMINEM. 

The  case  of  the  respondents  may  be  used  as  an  illustration  of 
my  contention  in  this  regard.  When  John  Wedderburn  and 
John  Wedderburn  .sc  Co  , decided  to  employ  the  eminent  counsel 
who  represents  them  in  this  case  tlie^’  expected  him  to  give  the 
matter  his  individual  attention,  hence  his  presence  here  and 
able  efforts  in  their  behalf:  nor  need  it  be  suggested  that  the.v 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  had  he  delegated  the  duties  thus 
devolving  on  him  to  his  assistants  or  employes,  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  their  competency.  Furthermore,  we  contend 
that  had  he  done  so,  especiall.v  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  his  clients  he  would  have  violated  his  contractaiid  made 
himself  responsible  to  them  for  aiiv  damages  resulting  there- 
from. Let  us  therefore  suppose  for  a mrment  that  instead  of 
John  Wedderburn  Sc  Co.,  their  distinguished  counsel  had  sent 
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oul  these  advertisements,  and  had  received  in  response  thereto 
these  requests  for  searches,  etc.,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  adopted  and  followed  the  example  of  the  respondents 
herein.  exx:)ressin‘r  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  unjjatentable 
devices,  emplo^  inji  inexperienced  boys  to  make  searches  to 
determine  the  important  i|uestion  of  patentabilitv — a (]uestion 
upon  which  the  whole  future  manaj^enient  of  the  case.s  depended, 
etc.,  etc.  Had  he  done  so,  and  it  afterwards  transpired  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
induced  his  clients  throujrh  the  presentation  of  bojrus  medals, 
the  publication  of  bosrus  biojfraphical  sketches,  the  \vritinjr  of 
misleading  and  deceptive  letters,  etc.,  etc.,  to  send  in  unpatent- 
able cases,  not  only  the  full  amount  [ScU  in  each  case)  re<iuired  to 
secure  ilie  United  States  patent  in  patentable  cases,  but  also  the 
necessarv  monev  to  secure  foreiu"!!  patents,  obtaining*,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  tliroug-h  these  disreputable  and  fraudulent 
means  not  less  than  half  a million  dollars.'  Is  it  conceivable.  I 
say,  that  the  disting*uished  counsel,  oran_v  other  reputable  and 
honest  attornev.  would  have  done  these  thing’s  or  any  of  them.' 
If  not.  it  neceskirily  follow'^  that  what  he  would  reg-ard  as  un- 
professional on  the  part  of  himself  he  could  not  approve  if 
l^racticed  by  <)thers:  and  since  Joint  ^^edderburn  & Co.,  have 
held  themselves  out  as  attorneys-at-law  the  same  standard  ap- 
plies to  them  that  apitlies  to  all  otlier  attornevs,  irrespective  ()f 
the  e.xtent  of  their  practice,  all  of  them  standing*  on  an  eiiualit3' 
in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  decided  1 believe  in  Eng'land  that  a person  who 
acts  as  an  attornev  withmit  being*  du\y  enrolled  und  jtroperly 
qualified  is  liable  to  indictment  for  a misdemeanor  and  in  view 
of  the  important  interests  intrusted  to  attorneys  and  how 
closely  they  are  identified  with  the  administration  of  justice  it 
would  seem  that  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  against 
parties  who  either  i>ers<tnate  them  or  assume  without  warrant 
and  proper  guarantees  to  discharge  the  duties  incident  t(j  their 
l)rofession.  No  one  I am  confident  appreciates  the  force  of  this 
remark  more  than  the  distinguished  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ents. and  no  one,  as  I believe,  i-'  more  jealous  of  the  ethics  and 
])roi)rieties  of  the  profession.  '(.)f  course  it  is  his  privilege  and 
right  to  appear  for  the  res])ondents  in  this  case  aiul  that  he  will 
discharg'e liis  full  duty  towards  them  I have  no  doubt  whatever: 
at  the  sanie'time.  I cannot  but  regret  that  a lawyer  of  his  hig*h 
standing  and  achievements,  or  to  speak  impersonally,  that  any 
g*reat  lawyer  should  be  placed  in  such  an  u'ksonie  pjosition,  and 
I very  much  «]uestion  whether  any  fee  which  he  might  receive 
would  compensate  for  the  character  of  the  services  rendered. 

ATTITUliE  UK  MV  CLIENTS. 

To  the  charge  made  against  mv  clients  that  in  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued  in  this  matter  they  have  been  actu- 
ated b3' jealousy.  I cheerful ly  and  unhesitatingly  plead  guiltt*. 
and  I trust  thev  will  never  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  be  with- 
(jut  this  indispensabl v honorable  feeling  in  all  similar  matters, 
affecting  as  thev  do  the  honor  of  a profession  to  which  they  be- 
long and  the  integ*rity  of  the  patent  system  in  which  they  all 
lake  a just  pride.  It  would  indeed  be  a sad  commentary  tpi 
human  nature  if  m^*  clients,  main*  ot  whom  have  grown  gray  in 
the  practice  '»f  their  profession  were  not  thus  affected,  and 
ceplorable  indeed  would  be  the  situati(.)n  if,  as  meanly  and  un- 
iruthfull.v  suggested  by  the  respondents,  my  clients  were  actu- 
ated bv  the  same  sordid,  selfish,  and  dastardly  feelings,  charg*e- 
able,  and  truthfully  chargeable  against  them,  or  that  they  were 
jealous  of  their  more  than  ({uesiioiiable  success,  financially  or 
otherwise.  Not  one  of  lliem  I venture  to  say  envias  their  suc- 
cess or  reputation,  and  not  one  of  them  would  exchange  places 
with  them  today.  My  clients,  many  of  whom  enj<;.v  national 
reputation,  are  well  known  to  be  honorable  and  conscientious 
men,  of  the  highest  cliaracter  and  integ*rity,  and  not  one  of 
them  but  would  starve  to  death  before  they  would  res(.)rt  to 
such  rascally  and  utterly  indefensible  expedients  to  make  a 
living.  If  I thought  otherwise  I would  lose  all  faith  in  human 
nature  and  would  not  be  here  today  as  their  representative. 
While  I have  no  doubt  everyone  of  them  possesses  the  mental 
capacity  to  concoct  a st  heme  of  this  character,  and  even  possibly 
to  excel*  it  in  its  plausible  con iidence-g*ame  decepliveiiess,  in- 
deed no  great  amount  of  ability  w<;uld  be  required  to  do  yet 
not  one  of  them  possesses  the  brazen  effrontery,  the  moral  tur- 
pitude and  the  ccinscienceless  principles  to  engag*c  in  such 
rascally  nefarious  business,  and  surely  it  requires  a John  Wed- 
nerburn  and  John  Wedderburii  & Co.,  mold  of  mind,  heart  and 
conscience  to  concoct  a scheme  of  this  character,  that  has  lor 
its  object  the  indiscriminate  robbery  of  innocent  men  and 
woireii  throughout  the  country,  many  of  them,  the  great  ma- 
jority in  fact,  very  poor  and  needy  lalxu'ers,  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, school  teachers  and  others  of  that  class:  and  all  who  have 
g*iven  the  subject  any  attention  know  very  well  that  inventors 
or  sujiposed  inventors  are  of  all  classes  the  most  credulous 
and  easily  imposed  u]>on.  This  was  well  known  U)  the  respond- 
ents and ’excellently  well  have  they  taken  advantag*e  of  it 

“That  he  would  say  to  them  untruths:  and  be  ever  double. 

liolh  in  his  words  and  meaning*:  He  was  never. 

I>ut  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful.'* 

KKAKD. 

In  Dantes  Inferno  (iery<>n,lhe  representative  of  Fraud,  the 
most  terrible  and  revol  ti  ng  of  all  Hell's  fiends,  is  thus  described : 

Lol  the  fell  niosler  with  the  deadly*  sting*, 

Who  passes  mountains,  breaks  through  fenced  walls 
And  firm  embattled  spears,  and  with  his  tilth 
Taints  all  the  world. 

^ jj; 

Forthwith  that  image  vile  of  Fraud  appeared. 

His  head  and  upjier  part  exposed  on  land. 

But  laid  on  the  shore  his  bestial  train. 

His  face  the  semblance  of  a just  man's  wore. 

So  kind  and  gracious  was  its  outward  cheer: 

The  rest  was  serpent  all:  two  shag*g*y  claws 
Reached  to  the  arm  pits:  and  the  back  and  breast 
And  either  side,  were  painted  o'er  with  nodes 
And  orbits.  Colours  variegated  more 
Nor  Turks  nor  Tartars  e'er  on  cloth  of  s'.ate 
With  interchangeable  embroidery  wove. 

Nor  spread  Arachne  o'er  her  curious  loom. 

^ ^ r 

So  on  the  rim,  that  fenced  the  sand  with  rock. 

Sat  perched  the  fiend  of  evil. 

Fraud  of  all  malicious  acts  abhorred  of  heaven 
That  in  every  corner  leaves  a sting* 

Ma.v  be  by  man  em])l()yed  on  one  whose  trust  he  wins, 

Or  on  another  who  holds  strict  confidence. 

Fraud  because  of  man's  peculiar  evil. 

To  God  is  more  displeasing*: 

The  fraudulent  are  therefore  doomed  t(^  endure  severest 
pang. 

It  is  submitted  that  in  these  few  lines  the  g*reat  Italian  poet 
has  fairl.v  portrayed  the  defendants  in  this  case — in  the 
strength  of  their  combination,  the  extent  and  baneful  effects 
of  their  operations,  their  **kiiid  and  g*racious"  professions  and 
assurances,  the  means  employed  “shaggy  claws,"  not  two  how- 
ever. but  an  hundred  and  more,  to  accomplish  their  nefarious 
purposes,  and  the  cold-blotided  hearilessness  with  which  they 
have  violated  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  b^'  those  “whose 
trust  the.v  won." 

I therefore  in  behalf  not  only  of  my  clients  and  our  patent 
system,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  our 
Government,  both  so  seriously  involved  in  this  case,  and  in  ihe 


interests  of  truth  and  justice  demand:  First.  The  immediate 
disbarment  of  John  Weddeburn  and  John  Wedderburn  Co., 
for  gross-misconduct;  and  Second.  That  the  attention  of  both 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice.be 
called  to  the  case,  and  to  the  several  exhibits  relating  thereto, 
with  the  view  to  such  further  proceedings  in  the  premises  by 
said  Departments  as  the  facts  and  circumstances  therein  may 
warrant. 


Electric  Plowing. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  ten  years  and 
mure  we  have  heard  rumors  of  steam  and  horses 
being  supplanted  in  plowing  by  electricity,  but  the 
affairs  have  usually  been  only  experimental  and 
have  led  to  no  permanent  results.  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  system  has  been  worked  out  in  Germany 
on  a commercial  basis,  b.v  Mr.  A.  Lorsig,  of  Berlin. 
Electric  plowing  tackle  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  great  beet-root  estates  in  Ger- 
many, which  are  devoted  to  tlie  manufacture  of 
sugar,  for  they  are  of  large  extent  and  have  com- 
mand of  capital  to  enable  them  to  adopt  all  labor- 
saving  a]3pliances. 

The  overhead  conductors  do  not  extend  into  all 
the  fields,  but  are  tapped  bv  temporary  wires  laid 
on  the  ground,  as  required.  On  the  motor  wagons 
is  fixed  a 40-horse-power  alternate-current  motor, 
with  the  necessary  switches  and  driving  gear  both 
for  the  hauling  and  traveling,  while  the  anchor 
wagon  carries  the  anchor  and  a sheave  round  which 
the  hauling  cable  runs.  It  is  possible,  with  an  elec- 
tric conductor  of  5O0  meters — 1.640  feet — and  a plow- 
ing rope  of  300  meters — 985  feet — working  length,  to 
plow  222  acres  from  one  center  of  operations.  The 
motor  wagon  carries  two  drums  on  horizontal  axes. 
On  these  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  are  wound,  the 
bight  passing  round  the  sheave  on  the  anchor 
wagon.  One  drum  is  driven  to  draw  in  the  rope, 
while  the  other  runs  under  a brake  to  keep  the  tail 
rope  fairly  tant.  The  two  parts  of  the  rope  are  led 
round  guiding  sheaves,  revolving  in  horizontal 
planes  under  the  wagon.  The  two  rear  wheels  can 
be  connected  to  the  motor  by  clutches  and  gearing 
to  propel  the  wagon,  while  the  two  leading  wheels 
serve  to  steer  it.  There  is  a platform  for  the  atten- 
dant, with  the  various  handles  and  levers  grouped 
in  front  of  it.  The  weight  of  a motor  wagon  is 
seven  tons.  Mr.  Borsig  states  that,  with  fixed 
steam  engines  of  250  horse-power  and  with  five 
plows,  6,O00  acres  of  medium  heav.y  ground  can  be 
plowed  to  a de])th  of  fourteen  inches,  at  a cost  of 
ninety-five  cents  per  acre.  If  separate  engines  have 
to  be  employed,  the  cost  per  acre  is  increased  by 
fourteen  cents  per  acre. 

The  anchor  wagon  carries  a sheave  around  which 
tile  plowing  rope  runs.  The  sheave  is  fixed  in  a 
guide,  and  is  connected  bv  a chain  to  the  anchor. 
Hence,  as  the  anchor  sinks  into  the  earth  under  the 
pull  of  the  rope,  the  sheave  and  it  move  together. 
The  anchor  itself  has  four  prongs,  and  is  hung 
from  a light  crane,  or  derrick,  bv  which  it  can  be 
completely  raised  for  traveling  if  the  jib  be  wound 
up  by  the  worm  hoist  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
frame  At  other  times  it  is  manipulated  by  the 
chains  running  round  tlie  pulleys  at  the  head  of 
the  jib.  The  slack  end  of  the  plowing  rope,  when 
the  plow  is  moving  toward  the  motor  wagon,  actu- 
ates gearing  which  winds  the  anchor  out  of  the 
g-rouiid  and  moves  the  anchor  wagon  forward  into 
the  right  position  for  the  next  double  set  of  furrows. 
At  the  same  time,  the  anchor  and  sheave  are  moved 
backwards,  relatively,  to  the  frame  to  allow  for  the 
slip  of  the  anchor  in  the  eartli.  The  anchor  is  then 
dropped  b.v  tlie  attendant,  and  the  next  set  of  fur- 
rows cut.  The  strain  of  the  rope  goes  direct  from 
the  pulley  to  the  anchor,  and  tiot  through  the  wagon 
frame. — London  li ngi yiee ri ?ig. 


International  Fire=Prevention  Congress. 

In  order  that  wide-spread  measures  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster at  the  charity  bazaar  in  Paris,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  an  international  congress  of  experts  in  that 
city,  together  with  an  exhibition  of  fire-extinguish- 
ing’ apparatus,  etc.,  the  scientific  discussions  being 
accompanied  by  practical  illustrations.  Makers  of 
fire-eng'ines  are  invited  to  send  exhibits,  and  archi- 
tects, engineers,  inventors,  and  others  are  asked  to 
forward  plans  or  designs  for  safeguarding  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  and  other  buildings. 


A Serviceable  Invention. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Bates  of  this  citj'  is  not  only  a pat- 
ent solicitor  but  an  inventor  as  well.  He  has 
obtained  a patent  on  a simple  and  inexpensive 
device — a ])ortable  coat  hook  for  pocket  use.  It 
ought  to  prove  universally  popular  and  as  Mr. 
Bates  is  anxious  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  invention 
to  the  public  he  will  dispose  of  the  whole  or  a part 
interest  at  a nominal  figure,  or  will  manufacture  on 
royalty,  to  any  one  who  can  push  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  the  device.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  neces- 
sary its  popularity  ought  to  be  apparent  at  a glance. 


Interdependency  of  Inventions. 

The  advent  of  important  inventions  is  often 
dependent,  says  a writer  in  Cassier’s  Mag-azine, 
not  upon  the  brilliant  inspiration  of  some  individual 
inventor,  but  upon  the  general  and  gradual  advance 
of  the  state  of  the  art  to  which  they  belong,  making 
their  occurrence  not  onl}^  possible,  but  almost  in- 
evitable. The  bicycle  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  kind  of  growth  in  mechanical  construction,, 
since,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things, 
both  mechanically  and  commercially,  which  has 
ever  been  produced,  it  owes  its  development  to  the 
parallel  improvements  in  metal  and  rubber  work- 
ing, without  which  it  could  never  have  existed  at 
all,  in  the  modern  sense,  or  to  any  extent.  The 
clumsy  wooden  velocipede  would  always  have  re- 
mained a useless  toy,  had  not  the  introduction  of 
drawn  steel  tubing  made  the  construction  of  a light, 
and  .vet  strong',  frame  possible,  while  the  original 
leather  tire  of  Dunlop  could  never  have  led  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  pneumatic  principle 
without  the  substitution  of  the  rubber  construction, - 
which  only  the  advances  in  rubber  manufacture- 
made  possible.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  is 
apparent  in  nianj'  other  lines  of  work,  and  there  is 
lif-tle  doubt  that,  if  the  patent  records  of  the  past 
fifty  years  were  thoroughly  studied  by  competent 
specialists,  many  inventions,  which  at  the  time  of 
their  conception  were  failures,  simply  because  of 
the  impossibilitj'  of  executing  the  ideas,  would  now 
be  found  both  practicable  and  valuable. 


An  Electrical  Department  Added. 

The  Miller-Knoblock  Company,  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana, who  electric  street  sprinkling  cars  are  well 
known,  is  adding  to  its  already  large  business  an 
electrical  department,  which  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Morrell,  an  experienced 
electrical  engineer  and  constructor,  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  street  railway  motor  work. 
It  is  the  intention  'of  the  company  to  manufacture 
and  carry  in  stock,  ready  to  ship  at  a moments 
notice,  Morrill’s  improved  assembled  motor  con- 
mutators  for  electric  power  motors.  The  fact  that 
users  of  motors  can  procure  assembled  commutators 
for  all  standard  motors,  will  be  appreciated.  They 
will  also  carry  in  stock,  armature  coils  for  all  the 
standard  motors.  A complete  equipment  for  the 
rewinding  of  armatures  has  been  put  in.  Mr.  Mor- 
rell, who  has  charge  of  the  electrical  department 
has  had  long  experience  in  electric  street  railway 
work,  and  is  well  known  at  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis  and  Cleveland  where  he  has  had  charge 
at  different  times,  of  important  works. 


Buoyant  Propeller. 

Goldsbury  H.  Pond  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  has 
recently  been  granted  a patent  for  a new  means 
of  boat  propulsion.  This  is  used  in  connection 
with  steam  or  other  power,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  a boat  that  has  open  spaces  in  its  bot- 
tom in  which  work  buoyant  pontooned  wheels. 
These  driven  by  cables  work  around  endless  rails, 
which  make  an  oblong  frame  rounded  at  the  ends. 
By  this  method  of  boat  propulsion,  there  is  continu- 
ous contact  with  the  water  by  the  propelling  ap- 
paratus, which  not  only  drives  the  boat  along, 
but  keeps  it  buoyantly  afloat.  The  inventors  de- 
sign in  this  is  for  practically  a bottomless  boat. 
And  it  may  solve  the  problem  in  which  the  French 
roller  boat  failed. 


Lights  for  Night  Horse  Racing-. 

A scheme  for  lighting  race  tracks  for  night 
horse  races  has  been  patented  by  two  Omaha  men 
who  purpose  showing  the  same  at  the  exposition 
and  giving  a practical  example  of  the  working  of  it. 
The  inventors  are  L.  V.  Morse  and  E.  G.  Solomon. 
The  claim  made  by  the  inventors  is  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lights  is  such  that  all  the  light  is 
thrown  on  the  track,  instead  of  into  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators,  as  by  other  systems,  and  they'  claim 
to  have  the  lights  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  making 
shadows  of  the  horses  on  the  track. 

The  greatest  complaint  made  by  racing  men  con- 
cerning night  racing  is  against  the  shadows  which 
confuse  the  horses  until  they  do  not  know  whether 
thev  are  racing  shadows  or  competitors.  The  in- 
ventors of  the  new  system  claim  to  have  overcome 
this  objection  by  means  of  searchlights  placed  at 
the  turns  and  by  overhead  lights  placed  directly 
over  the  tracks.  It  is  claimed  that  the  lights  are  so 
arranged  that  the  horses  can  be  plainly  seen  at  any 
point  on  the  track  and  that  the  lights  are  shaded  in 
such  a way  that  none  of  the  rays  shine  in  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators. — Omaha  Bee. 
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FRAUD  ORDER  ON  VVEDDERBURN. 


Hearing  Before  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Relation  Thereto. 

A hearing  in  the  case  of  tVedderburn  & Co.,  who 
are  to  show  cause  wh3'  a fraud  order,  depriving  them 
of  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails,  should  not  be 
issued  against  them,  was  in  progress  as  this  num- 
ber goes  to  press,  before  Assistant  Attorney'  Gen- 
eral T^-ner  of  the  post  office  department.  Wedder- 
burn  & Co.  were  represented  b_v  Judge  Jere  Wilson, 
and  the  Patent  Bar  Association  bj'  Joseph  R.  Edson, 
Win.  H.  Doolittle  and  F.  C.  Somes,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  Greelej’ 
and  Law  Clerk  Stauffer  were  present,  together  with 
several  prominent  patent  attorne3's.  Win.  Small 
appeared  as  principal  attorne3'  for  the  prosecution 
and  made  the  final  argument  in  the  case. 

The  action  in  the  post  office  department  was  taken 
b3’  direction  of  Secretar3-  Bliss  who  in  approving 
the  disbarment  of  John  Wedderburn  from  practice 
before  the  patent  office,  instructed  Commissioner  of 
Patents  Butterworth  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
postmaster  general  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
the  United  States  mail  b3'  Wedderburn  & Co. 

The  commissioner’s  letter  to  the  postmaster-g-en- 
eral  was  as  follows; 

“In  obedience  of  the  direction  of  the  honorable 
secretar3',  I herewith  transmit  a cop3' of  the  findings 
and  decisions  in  the  matter  of  the  proceedings 
against  John  Wedderburn  and  John  Wedderburn  & 
Co.  for  disbarment  for  gross  misconduct  as  solicitors 
practicing  before  this  department. 

“I  herewith  return,  with  thanks  for  their  use.  a 
number  of  letters  from  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  to 
various  persons,  loaned  to  this  office  b3'  3-our  depart- 
ment. I also  send  for  3'our  information  a number  of 
letters  received  b3'  this  office,  copies  of  charges 
against  John  Wedderburn  A Co.  and  their  answer, 
together  with  other  printed  matter,  which  discloses 
the  character  and  qualitv  of  the  advertising-  litera- 
ture used  b3-  the  respondents  and  the  business  in 
which  the3-  were  engaged. 

“In  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  honorable 
Secretar3-  of  the  Interior.  I beg  to  call  3’our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  mails  have  been 
constantl3'  and  persistenth'  used  to  promote  the 
schemes  of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  and  used,  as  I 
believe,  in  contravention  of  the  law.  It  seems 
obvious  from  the  evidence  before  me  that  a con- 
spirac3'  was  entered  into  b3'  a number  of  persons  in 
contravention  of  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  that  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  fraudulent  purposes  were  openh-  and 
■defiantU'  violated  b3'  these  conspirators. 

Certainl3-  the  literature  and  correspondence  to 
which  3’our  attention  is  called  was  deposited  in  the 
mails  for  transmission  to  the  parties  addressed,  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving,  misleading  and  defraud- 
ing them,  and  it  appears  that  the  commission  of  the 
offense  was  so  profitable  that  the  c^mspirators  not 
onl3’  went  without  rebuke  or  punishment,  but  used 
at  least  two  of  the  departments  of  the  government 
as  instrumentalities  to  carr3'  out  and  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  conspirac3-  I call  3'our  attention  par- 
ticularlv  to  the  circulars,  pamphlets  and  corre- 
spondence used  b3'  the  respondents,  and  especialU' 
to  the  circular,  entitled  'AXew  Departure’  and  ‘One 
Thousand  Inventions  Wanted.’  and  to  a journal 
called  The  National  Recorder,  in  connection  with 
the  communications  addressed  to  various  clients  b3- 
the  respondents. 

“It  unfortunately  occurs  that  the  victims  of  the 
dishonest  practices  mentioned  are  scattered  all  over 
the  countr3’,  and  a vast  majorit3’  of  them  are  poor. 
Some  of  them,  as  we  are  informed,  paid  their  last 
penny  to  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  for  information 
that  was,  in  fact,  worthless,  and  main-  others  paid 
sums  ranging  from  S25  to  5150  for  the  prosecution  of 
applications  for  patents  in  cases  where  there  could 
have  been  no  reasonable  hope  on  the  part  of  a com- 
petent attorne3'  that  a patent  could  be  obtained. 

“The  United  States  mails  and  the  patent  office 
were  used  as  the  instrumentalities  for  fieecing  these 
victims,  and  unfortunateD’  the  victims  were  not  in 
a position  to  secure  either  the  exposure  or  punish- 
ment of  the  delinquents  b3'  whom  the3’  were  vic- 
timized. 

“You  will  observe  that  the  press  was  used  without 
limit  or  stint,  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  that 
although  people  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States  were  interested  to  be  informed  of  the  action 
of  the  honorable  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  with  ref- 
erence to  the  disbarment  proceeding.  scarceD’  one 
of  the  great  morning-  journals  in  Xew  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  or 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  Union  had  anv  reference 
to  the  decision.  The  combine  that  is  presumabl3'. 
judging  from  results,  influential  enougji  to  prevent 


news  that  is  important  to  the  public  from  being 
transmitted  b}-  the  usual  agencies  throughout  the 
countr3',  can  assert  a power  and  influence  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare  and  lar  too  strong  for  sing'-le 
individuals  to  cope  with,  and  p-,  esents  a case  in 
which  the  power  of  the  government  itself  should  be 
put  forth  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

“An3’  evidence  under  the  control  of  this  office 
which  ma3'  be  required  in  the  investigation  or  other 
proceedings  3-011  may  institute  will  be  promptl3' 
furnished.  ’’ 

In  tl'.e  proceedings  in  this  case  Wm,  Small  made 
the  closing  argument  and  l.eld  that  the  post  office 
department  having  been  advised  of  the  disbarment 
of  Wedderburn  b3’  the  interior  department  and 
the  reasons  therefor  incuding  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  postal  laws,  it  was  the  plain  and  imperative 
dut3^  of  the  post  office  department  to  instruct  the 
postmasters  to  not  deliver  an3'  mail  matter  which 
ma3'  hereafter  be  received  addressed  to  John  Wed- 
dernburn.  Patent  Attorne3'.  or  John  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  Patent  Attorne3's,  nor  to  receive  for  carriage 
an3-  mail  matter  from  these  parties,  and  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  department  to  so  order  would  put  it 
in  the  false  position  of  aiding-  and  abeting  still  fur- 
ther frauds  on  the  public. 

The  contention  of  the  defense  is  that  the3"  cannot 
now  be  excluded  from  the  mails  because  of  objec- 
tionable matter  alleged  to  have  been  mailed  in 
the  past — that  no  matter  what  has  been  if  the  pre.- 
sent  is  all  right  no  fraud  order  should  issue. 


Owen  H.  Fowler, 

Among  the  3'ounger  members  of  the  legal  fratern- 
ity-in  Washington  who  have  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  for  a faithful,  honest  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  duties  and  trusts  committed  to  their 


care,  in  the  practice  of  Patent  Law.  ma3-  be  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  this  sketch  Mr.  Owen  H. 
Fowler  a son  of  J.  M.  Fowler,  Examiner  of  Inter- 
ferences of  the  L'nited  States  Patent  Office  and  mem- 
ber of  that  most  favorabU'  known  firm  of  Patent 
Attorneys  O’Farrell,  Fowler  and  O’Farrell. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a Washingtonian  b3-  birth  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  cit3'  and  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  the  high  school.  He  has 
taken  a thorough  course  in  machanics  at  the  Mar3'- 
land  State  College  and  also  a classical  and  scientific 
course.  For  man3'  3-ears  prior  to  entering  the  above 
firm  as  a partner  he  was  associated  with  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Washington  patent  bar. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a thorough  master  of  detail,  so 
necessar3-  in  a technical  busines  of  this  kind  and  is 
thoroughly-  posted  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  pat- 
ents. He  enjo3-s  the  reputation  of  being  successful 
and  has  proven  himself  a capable  and  trustworth3' 
practitioner. 


Patrick  Henry  O’Farrell. 

Mr.  Patrick  Henr3’ O'Farrell,  junior  member  of 
the  yvell  knoyvn  firm  of  Patent  Solicitors.  O’Farrell, 
Foyvler  & O'Farrell  of  1425  New  York  A\-enue,  and 
only-  son  of  Capt.  Patrick  O’Farrell  who  is  so  well 
and  favorabH-  knoyvn  as  a Pension  Claim  Agent 
through  out  the  United  States,  has  risen  very- 
rapidly-  in  his  chosen  profession  and  while  3-et  a 
3-oung  practitioner  has  gained  considerable  favor 
as  an  able  and  conscientious  solicitor  of  patents. 
No  member  of  the  Patent  Bar  in  this  cit3-  is  held  in 
higher  esteem  by-  his  brethren  and  others  than  Mr. 
O'Farrell. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford  Conn.,  but  his  parents 
moy-ed  to  this  cit3-  yvhen  he  yy-as  a small  lad. 
His  earH-  schooling  yvas  gained  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  cit3'  and  Georgetoyvn  and  St.  Charles 
eolleges.  after  yvhich  he  entered  the  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School  where  he  graduated  with  the 


highest  honors.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  L';/3'ai 
Legion  and  other  patriotic  societies. 

The  firm  of  O'Farrell,  Fowler  cX  O'Farrell  yvar- 
formed  some  six  months  ago  and  is  composed  of 
Capt.  Patrick  O'Farrell  yvho  has  been  engaged  in 
prosecuting  claims  against  the  Gijvernment  for  the 
past  twent3-  years  or  more.  Mr.  Oyven  H.  Fowler. 


son  of  Examiner  J.  M.  Foyvler  in  charge  of  the 
Interferences  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office, and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  O'Farrell  believes  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  to  qualifi3-  himself  to  treat  matters  en- 
trusted to  him,  never  hesitates  at  yvork.  While  of 
rather  a retiring  disposition  he  has  the  ability  and 
faculty  of  holding  his  clients  by  the  qualit3'  of  his 
services,  his  unfailing  good  nature,  his  abilit3-  to 
yvork  out  knott3-  problems,  and  his  ney-er  ceasing 
persey-erance  and  success  in  securing  for  the  clients 
of  his  firm  that  protection  in  the  Patent  Office  or 
in  the  courts  to  yvhich  the3-  are  legall3-  and  equitabl3' 
entitled. 


VVilllatn  Small. 

William  Small,  extracts  from  yvhose  brief  of  argu- 
ment in  the  recent  disbarment  proceedings  against 
John  Wedderburn  appear  in  this  issue,  is  a 
natiy-e  of  In\-erness,  the  capital  of  the  Scotch  H igh- 
lands.  Coming  to  this  country  hoyvever  in  his  earU- 
3'outh.  and  having  been  connected  yvith  the  Govern- 
ment service,  ciy-il  and  militar3-,  nearn-  tyventv 
3-ears,  he  is  b3'  education  and  experience,  as  yvell  as 
b3-  adoption  and  natural  predilection  as  much  an 
American  as  if  he  yvere  to  the  •'manor  born.’’ 
From  1866  to  1882  Mr.  Small  held  important  positions 
in  the  treasur3'  and  post  office  departments,  and, 
besides  discharging  man3-  other  duties,  had  charge 
of  a large  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  against 
offenders  of  the  postal  laws  in  different  parts  of  the 
countr3-.  including  the  well  knoyy-n  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  “ StampTrafficking  Fraud"  cases,  in  the 
defense  of  yvhich  the  leading  attorne3-s  of  that  cit3' 
and  state  yvere  emplo3'ed.  Since  1882,  when  he  vol- 
untarih-  resigned  his  position  as  special  agent  of  the 


post  office  department,  he  has  been  activeW  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  law, 
hay-ing  g-raduated  ivith  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Layvs. 
from  Columbia  Universit3-,  class  of  1869  : and  yvhile 
a member  of  the  law  firm  of  McGreiy-  A Small,  and 
since  its  dissolution,  two  3-ears  ago,  bv  the  death  of 
its  senior  member,  the  late  Hon.  J.  21.  McGreyv,  2Ir. 
Small  has  been  the  attorne3’  in  a large  number  of 
important  cases  in  the  different  courts. 

Mr.  Small  resides  yvith  his  family-,  consisting  of  a 
yvife,  sey-eral  daughters  and  one  son,  at  1515  Roa- 
noke Terrace,  Columbia  Heights,  the  most  beautiful 
resideiital  part  of  our  cit3-.  but  it  is  understood  he  is 
likel3'  to  soon  change  his  residence  to  Capada  as  a 
United  States  consular  official. 
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A MONSTROUS  FRAUD  ON  INVENTORS. 
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criminal:  that  the  proof  of  gross  misconduct 
must  be  established  beyond  a reasonable  doubt; 
that  no  inference  prejudicial  to  the  respondents 
could  result  from  the  fact  that  tVedderburn  refused 
to  testify'  or  from  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  produce 
as  witnesses  those  who  were  in  ci.arge  of  the  several 
departments  of  his  business,  the  integrity  of  the 
management  of  which  was  especially  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  who  doubtless  could  readily  have  explained, 
if  such  explanation  was  possible,  that  their  business 
methods,  which  were  the  subject  of  inquir}',  were 
free  from  the  taint  of  fraud  and  deceit,  and  made 
clear  in  what  cases,  if  any,  delinquencies  were  due 
to  accident,  oversight,  or  unintentional  errors,  and 
not  to  moral  oblicjuitju 

Counsel  were  urgent  in  protesting  that  these  omis- 
sions to  do  what  every  rule  of  right  and  common 
sense  enjoined  were  not  circumstances  that  could 
properly  reflect  on  the  respondents  to  their  preju- 
dice; that  the  fact  that  the  respondents  could  have 
shown  whether  there  was  in  fact  what  might  prop- 
erly or  improperl}’  be  culled  a “Roll  of  Honor,”  of 
which  so  much  is  said  in  the  'Wedderburn  & Co.,  ad- 
vertisements and  correspondence,  or  whether  it  was 
a fraudulent  pretense;  that  they  could  have  shown, 
if  such  a showing'  was  possible,  that  their  “sterling 
silver  medals"  were  gotten  up  and  distributed  for  a 
purpose  and  in  a manner  consistent  with  lionorable 
conduct  and  not  as  a snare.  Their  refusal  to  open 
their  mouths  in  that  behalf  could  nrd,  say  the  coun- 
sel. be  considered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  respond- 
ents. 

The  relation  of  the  National  Recorder  to  Jol  n 
W'edderburn  & Co.,  of  whose  knowledge,  experience, 
integrity,  and  irregular  practices  it  has  been  the 
indorser  and  champion,  tliey  refused  to  explain  or 
even  s])eak  of  or  testify  about.  (Pag-e  S et  seq., 
Greeley's  report.) 

By  what  arrangement  the  respondents  succeeded 
in  inducing  several  thousand  newspapers  through- 
out the  land  to  commend  them  and,  in  effect,  stand 
as  s])onsors  for  the  dishonest  practice.?  in  question, 
calling  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  respond- 
ents as  capable  solicitors  of  profound  knowledge  of 
patent  law  and  practice  coupled  with  wide  experi- 
ence and  hi.gh  intergity,  in  justice  to  all  parties  that 
might  be  affected,  needed  explanation.  But  not  a 
word  of  expUination  was  offered;  but  the  respond- 
ents left  the  more  than  three  thousand  newspapers 
in  the  pO'.ition  of  defenders  of  a confidence  game 
and  recipients  of  the  profits  of  the  odious  offense; 
and  counsel  protest  that  their  silence  is  not  against 
them,  and  that  no  presumption  could  arise  by  rea- 
son of  the  failure  of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  or 
their  ag-ents  employed  to  contrive  and  work  the 
scheme,  to  explain  that  which  needed  explanation 
or  give  information  where  information  was  indis- 
pensable to  vindicate  the  ’ntegrit3'  of  his  action  and 
that  of  his  companj’. 

But  it  was  urged  That  the  respondents  occupied  in 
the  beluilf  mentioned  jmecisely  the  position  of  a 
crimimil  at  the  bar  who  was  being-  tried  by  a jury 
for  the  commission  of  a crime,  i.  e.,  that  silence 
argued  nothing,  and  tluit  no  inference  prejudicial  to 
them  could  be  drawn  from  their  refusal  to  impart 
h uowledge  which  they  alone  could  impart,  and  in 
the  :ibsence  of  which  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  they  were  silent  because  the  less  known  of  their 
methods  and  practices  the  better  for  them. 

From  all  these  propositions  touching  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  and  the  effect  of  Wedder- 
burn's  conduct  in  this  investigation  I wholly  dis- 
sent. 

Finst,  it  is  not  true,  in  la%v  or  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Wedderburn  or  his  cotnjiany  sustains  the  relation  to 
the  Commissi. ,ner  of  Patents  that  a member  of  the 
bar  sustains  to  the  court. 

jrKrsnicTioN  or  commi.?sionek. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  not  a member  of 
the  judiciary,  nor  are  the  practitioners  before  the 
Patent  Office  members  of  a court  of  which  the  Com- 
missioner is  the  judge;  nor  does  the  Commissioner 
have  tlie  authority  or  jurisdiction  that  a judge  has 
in  investigating-  the  conduct  of  a lawyer  who  is 
charged  with  gross  misconduct.  It  is  dou'btless  true 
that  the  standard  of  integrity'  and  character  of  men 
practicing  as  solicitors  before'  the  Department  should 
be  as  high  as  that  properly  demanded  of  an  attorney 
practicing-  before  a court  of  justice. 

But  an  attorney'  is  an  officer  of  the  court  and  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  court.  He  takes  an  oath  of 
office  when  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  an  in- 
vestigation properly  instituted  for  his  disbarment 
the  court  has  power  to, compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesse.s  and  the  production  of  papers.  I do  not  mean 
bj'  this  that  the  judge  can  compel  an}'  individual  to 
testif}'  again.-t  himself  or  that  the  accused  may  be 
compelled  to  produce  papers  or  records  which 'will 
tend  to  convict  him. 

As  to  the  presumption  which  arises  in  Wedder- 
burn’scase,  I hold  that  whenever  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  respondents  to  make  clear  the  reason 


for  not  performing  a plain  duty  toward  a client,  or 
for  having  misstated  a fact  to  a client  to  his  injurj', 
or  for  treating  him  uncandidl}"  or  dishonestljq  he 
should  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunitj-;  and 
when  the  integrity'  of  the  methods  emploj’ed  of  giv- 
ing expert  estimates  of  the  value  of  inventions  and 
the  conduct  of  the  sales  department  were  called  in 
question — audit  was  not  onU"  charged,  but,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  judged  b}’  results,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  explanation  the  conclusion  was  irresistible 
that  they  were  a farce  and  worse — and  it  appeared 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  alleged  “expert  in  values" 
was  a pretense  and  a sham,  and  that  he  was  con- 
stantly fixing  fictitious  values  on  inventions,  it  was 
not  only  competent  for  Mr.  Wedderburn,  but  it  was 
his  dut\'  to  himself,  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  the 
public  to  e.xplain,  if  he  could,  how  his  conduct  in 
the  matters  called  in  question  was  defensible,  and 
to  show,  if  he  could,  in  the  light  of  what  had  beer; 
proved,  that  his  methods  and  practices  Were  not  in- 
struments of  fraud,  but  legitimate  and  proper. 

I hold  that  counsel  for  respondents  were  wrong 'n 
their  contention  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  tl  e 
Commissioner,  and  also  as  to  the  rule  of  evidence  1 y 
which  he  should  be  guided. 

Again,  it  was  urged  that  John  Wedderburn  & Co, 
were  a corporation  and  that  they  could  not  practice 
before  the  Department,  and  hence  were  not  amen- 
able for  the  shortcomings  of  John  Wedderburn,  vho 
appeared,  nomialh',  to  conduct  all  the  business  solic- 
ited by  John  Wedderburn  & Co. 

There  are  several  answers  to  this:  One'  is  that 
John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  did  solicit  business  and 
hold  themselves  out  to  the  public  as  solicitors  of 
patents;  it  is  true  that  thej^  were  empl03'ed  as  such: 
it  is  true  that  through  John  Wedderburn  the}'  did 
prosecute  applications  for  patents;  it  is  true  that 
all  their  correspondence  shows  that  that  was  their 
professed  avocation,  and  the}'  were  paid  by  their 
Clients  for  doing  what  their  counsel  now  say  they 
did  not  and  could  not  do. 

If  they  are  not  solicitors  of  patents,  pra  rticing  be- 
fore this  Office,  if  they  did  not  in  fact  do  what  the}- 
publish,  promise,  and  undertake  to  do,  the}'  for  that 
reason  are  guilty  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses. 

But  they  are  solicitors  of  patents  before  this  Office; 
whether  trustworth.y  or  hot.  and  the  fact  that  they; 
for  any  purpose  satisfactory  to  themselves;  have 
Changed  front  When  they  come  here  to  answer  for 
alleged  delinquencies  does  not  change  their  relation 
and  attitude  toward  the  Office,  but  may  suggest 
motives  other  than  creditable  for  doing  business  in 
that  way.  but  Which  I tleed  hot  llDW  consider. 

It  occurs  that  substantial!}'  all  there  was  of  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  conspicuously  in  evidence  was 
John  Wedderburn,  and  whether  he  used  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  ptirnose  under  consideration  or  the 
corporation  used  r .11  is  not  of  vast  concern  in  deal- 
ing with  the  iuethods  and  practices  in  question. 

It  appears  also  that  the  company  and  the  National 
Recorder  are  the  instrumentalities  by  and  through 
which  the  respondetit,  John  Wedderburn,  has  been 
enabled  to  successfully  carry  out  and  into  effect  the 
plans  and  purposes  Cvinplained  of. 

But  counsel  may  treat  the  exact  reverse  of  that  as 
the  real  fact  if  they  prefer.  The  change  of  front 
does  not  change  or  relieve  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  under  consideration. 

John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  do  all  the  soliciting  of 
employment.  The  company  appears  in  all  the 
papers,  advertisements,  and  literature,  and  when 
the  client  has  been  secured  John  Wedderburn  steps 
to  the  front,  nominally,  to  do  what  the  company 
undertook  to  do;  and  it  is  true  tiiat  the  n;ime  of 
John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  does  not  aipiear  in  con- 
ducting the  business  in  the  Patent  Office,  except 
through  John  Wedderburn,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  papers  on  file  in  this  Bureau,  and  he  alone, 
nominally,  at  least,  through  employees  of  his  or  the 
company's,  conducts  the  business,  whether  it  be  to 
make  a search,  pre])are  a specification,  or  otherwise. 

In  other  words.  John  Wedderburn  uses  Jcjhn  Wed- 
derburn and  Company  to  solicit  business,  and  when 
they  get  the  employment  he  transacts  the  business 
in  the  Patent  Office  and  Wedderburn  and  Company 
conduct  the  business  correspondence.  We  will  try 
and  deal  with  the  substance  of  things  and  not  with 
shadows. 

So  far  as  the  National  Recorder  is  concerned, 
which  is  the  journal  connected  with  and  used  to 
boom  this  enterprise  and  its  jiromoters,  it  appears 
to  have  its  inspiration  from  the  same  source,  it- 
foundation  laid  upon  the  same  individual,  and  they 
are  elements  of  the  same  peculiar  combination. 

TENDENCY  OF  RESPONDENTS’  METHODS. 

It  was  urged  by  counsel  that  with  regard  to  the 
methods  adopted  in  soliciting  and  conducting  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  concerned  it  is  none  of 
their  business  whether  these  methods  are  up  to  a 
proper  standard  of  professional  ethics  or  not;  that 
they  have  not  nor  has  either  of  them  jurisdiction  to 
call  in  question  the  character  or  quality  of  those 
methods;  and  that  all  the  Commissioner  has  to  do 
and  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  is  to  see  thar  the 


business  when  brought  to  the  Office  is  properly  con- 
ducted, but  that  the  means  employed  by  the  respond- 
ents to  secure  the  business,  their  dealings  with  the 
clients,  or  the  manner  in  which  that  business  is 
handled  for  the  client  is  matter  of  no  proper  con- 
cern to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  or  to  the  head 
of  the  Department. 

Bet  us  see  whither  we  would  drift  if  the  contention 
of  counsel  be  admitted  as  correct. 

The  Government  has  offered  to  grant  patents  to 
inventors  for  certain  new  and  useful  improvements 
in  the  arts,  and  has  prescribed  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a patent. 

The  citizen  may  apply  to  the  Government  in  per- 
son, or  he  may  act  by  an  attorney  or  agent  who  is 
recognized  as  competent  and  fit  to  appear  as  such 
agent  or  attorney. 

It  is  a novel  proposition  that  an  attorney  Of  solid' 
itor  may  advertise  that  he  has  not  only  conSUiii" 
mate  ability,  large  experience  as  an  attorney,  and 
high  integrity,  but  that  he  has  also  special  facilities 
for  conducting  business  With  the  Departments  of 
the  Government,  and  for  these  several  reasons 
solicits  employment  as  a solicitor  to  obtain  patents; 
and  is  employed  by  reason  of  those  representations' 
but  whether  wliat  the  solicitor  says  and  does  in  this 
be'.ialf  is  true  or  false,  honest  or  dishonest,  whether 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  with  the  Department 
the  agent  or  attorney  is  guilty  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  that  behalf  or  not,  is  matter  of  no  concern 
to  the  Commissioner  or  the  head  of  the  Department; 
that  the  solicitor  may  utilize  the  offer  of  the  GoV- 
ernment  to  grant  a patent  as  a means  and  instru- 
mentality to  defraud  citizens  by  improperly  induc- 
ing them  to  believe  that  they  can  readily  acquire  a 
fortune  by  a slight  mental  eft'ort  in  the  direction  of 
improving  on  some  simple  device;  that  he  may 
falsely  represent  to  those  citizens  that  they  will  re- 
ceive advice  free;  that  he  may  make  fraudulent  and 
misleading  statements  to  them  in  matters  which  are 
material  artd  Important  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  employ  him  to  represent  their  claims  to 
secure  the  grant  from  the  Government,  and  that  his 
methods,  whether  honest  or  fraudulent,  whether  he 
is  practicing  law  or  conducting-  a confidence  game, 
are  matters  of  which  the  head  of  the  Department 
shall  not  take  notice. 

If  the  position  taken  by  counsel  is  correct,  and  it 
was  so  proclaimed  to  the  world,  it  Would  result  that 
within  six  months  every  city  in  the  tJDited  States 
would  have  an  organized  combine  of  confidence  men, 
guided  by  unscrui)ulous  attorneys,  plundering  the 
unsuspecting  ulembefs  of  the  community  by  repre- 
.senting  that  they  could  at  small  cost  obtain  from 
the  Government  something  of  g-reat  value;  and  as  a 
result  the  cutpurse  could  with  advantage  leave  his 
calling,  and  -the  foot  pad  abandon  the  road,  and 
both  seek  an  easier  and  safer  method  of  obtaining 
money  by  prosecuting  business  with  the  several 
Departments  of  the  Government 

DUTY  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

I submit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  o^ 
this  Bureau  (and  every  other  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  the' 
bureau  belongs)  to  see  to  it  that  every  difizen!  trans- 
acting business  with  the  Bureau  or  Department  is 
protected  in  hi.s  rights,  and  that  no  indi-Vidfial; 
■'whether  he  is  a member  of  the  bar  or  not,  shaif 
utilize  his  relation  to  the  Department  to  defraud 
citizens  who  have  or  who  are  induced  to  believe  that 
they  have  business  with  the  Government  and  intrust 
that  business  to  a solicitor. 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  here  that  as  Commissioner 
of  Patents  in  conducting  these  proceedings  I am  not 
clothed  with  the  power  of  a court  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  books 
and  papers. 

Whether  the  respondents  or  their  euiployees  or 
agents  would  testify  concerning  their  business 
methods  and  practices,  or  in  any  behalf  material  to 
develo]!  the  truth,  was  entirelv  optional  with  them; 
and  it  is  proper  to  say  that  although  the  i.uethods 
and  practices  of  Mr.  Wedderburn  and  his  comp’'if'y 
were  directly  called  in  question,  and  the  charge.?' 
w'ere  of  such  a nature  as  to  impute  to  him  and  some 
of  those  associated  with  him  moral  turpitude  and 
fraud  in  dealing  with  clients,  he  availed  himself  of 
his  right  to  refuse  to  testify,  nor  did  he  produce 
books  or  papers  to  refute  or  mitig-ate  the  charges 
against  him.  nor  did  he  call  as  witnesses  persons 
whose  connection  with  and  knowledge  of  his  acts, 
methods  and  practices,  the  integrity  of  which  was. 
called  in  question,  enabled  them  to  tell  the  truth, 
with  reference  to  acts  complained  of. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a person  so  preternat- 
uarallv  dull  as  not  to  know  that,  if  the  business, 
methods  and  practices  complained  of  were  defensi- 
ble and  proper,  the  respondents  would  have  wel- 
comed with  pleasure  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  had  told  their  clients  the  truth,  that  they  had 
not  swindled  them,  but  dealt  with  them  in  some 
measure  conformably  with  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them  as  a result  of  their  employment,  and  thus  have 
vindicated  their  claims  to  confidence. 

So  far  from  this  open,  manly  course  they  tried  to 
exhibit  a veneering  of  honesty  by  calling  two  wit- 


nesses  who  were  employed  after  the  criticism  and 
condemnation  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  the 
respondents  had  become  open,  notorious,  and  severe, 
and  those  witnesses  seem  to  have  been  selected  with 
more  reference  to  what  they  did  not  know  about  the 
whole  rang-e  of  the  respondent’s  business  methods 
and  practices  than  what  they  did  know. 

They  were  called  to  show,  that  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  of  searches  was  concerned,  the  delinquen- 
cies charged  might  possibly  be  due  to  mistake  or 
oversight;  and  that  so  far  as  the3'  were  personally 
concerned  they  did,  within  the  sphere  of  their  some- 
what limited  jurisdiction,  discliarge  their  duty  prop- 
erl\'  and  to  tiie  best  of  their  abilitj’. 

Some  affidavits  were  also  filed  in  the  same  behalf 
by  the  respondents,  which  were  read  in  place  of 
depositions. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  that  young  men  anxious  for  employment  are 
employed  and  utilized  b_v  respondents  to  write  in 
praise  of  and  assist  in  promoting  business  schemes 
and  enterprises  which  are  reprehemsible  in  method 
and  influence,  if,  in  fact,  they  escape  being  crim- 
inal, the  tendency  being  to  proclaim  to  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  to  \'oung  men  desiring  to 
engage  in  business  and  to  earn  monev,  that  neither 
strict  integrity,  candor,  nor  the  observance  of  the 
recognized  canons  of  common  honestj'  are  neccssai')', 
or  in  fact  desirable,  in  money  getting. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  respond- 
ents as  solicitors  of  patents,  during-  their  brief 
career,  has  been  far-reaching-  bv  reason  of  the 
agencies  employed,  of  which  I shall  speak  hereafter, 
and  has  done  more  to  injure  the  Patent  Office  and 
to  place  the  practice  before  that  Bureau  upon  a low 
moral  plane  than  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
delinquent  practitioners  who  have  appeared  befo’-e 
the  office  in  a quarter  of  a century;  and  it  results 
that  to  deal  with  those  methods  and  jiractices  slight- 
inglv  or  to  treat  them  as  if  thej'  were  oversights, 
mistakes,  the  result  of  bad  judgment,  or  pardonable 
indiscretions  is  to  make  the  Department  not  onlj'  an 
apologist  for,  but  an  active  participant  in.  the  re- 
prehensible conduct,  and  thus  bring-  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  administration  into  deserved  coiii- 
tempt. 

The  very  essence  of  the  offense  is  the  methods  and 
agencies  employed  and  the  manner  of  their  emplov- 
inent  to  mislead  and  entrap  the  un.suspecting,  doubt- 
less in  the  belief  that  the  victims  of  the  deception 
are  helpless  and  without  remedjq  and  that  the  vast 
sums  of  money  realized  will  enable  the  delinquents 
to  secure  immunitv  and  pav  for  Ininting  down  any 
official  or  citizen  who  calls  the  delinquents  to  answer 
for  their  offenses. 

The  evidence  sustains  the  charges  against  the  re- 
spondents, except  that  of  forging  the  name  of  Hon. 
William  Sulzer. 

They  are  in  no  wiseguiltj'  of  that  offense,  and  the 
charge  'vas  dismissed. 

Mr.  Sulzer  called  at  the  P.itent  Office  and  ex- 
plained that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  respondents, 
their  character,  standing,  ability,  methods,  or  prac- 
tices, but  that  on  examining  the  letter  in  which  he 
commended  Mr.  Wedderburn  he  found  he  had  signed 
it,  and  then  recalled  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
do  so  b^'  William  L.  Crounse.  a correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  upon  whose  statement  in  regard 
to  Wedderburn  he  relied,  and  it  appears  that  that 
correspondent  has  been  a bu-i-iness  associate,  iden- 
tified with  the  respondents  in  iit  least  one  branch  of 
their  enterprise,  and  it  was  a part  of  his  mission  to 
obtain  commendations  of  Wedderburn  from  men  of 
known  character  and  standing,  and  these  recom- 
mendations thus  obtained  were  and  are  used  to  in- 
duce the  public,  especiallv  the  unsuspecting  through- 
out the  country,  to  trust  the  respondents  as  solici- 
tors before  the  Department. 

These  recommendations  were  some  of  the  decoj^s 
used.  Thus  public  men.  manv  proprietors  of  news- 
papers, and  others  of  known  probitv,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  schemes  and  practices  of  the  re- 
spondents, were  made  the  innocent  instruments  of 
promoting  that  which  they  vould  unhesitatingly 
condemn  had  thev  known  the  real  facts. 

Recommendations  thus  obtained  were  and  are 
used  to  the  utmost  to  convince  the  readers  of  the 
respondents’  literature  that  thev  are  solicitors  of 
rare  capacity,  large  experience,  unusual  facilities, 
and  spotless  integrit3'. 

FORTUNES  FROM  PATENTS. 

As  is  known,  large  fortunes  have  occasionallv 
been  made  out  of  patents.  Sometimes  devices  seem- 
ingly simple  and  inconsequential  have  proved  ver3' 
valuable  to  the  inventor  or  owner  of  the  patent,  but 
these  instances  are,  like  angels’ visits,  very  few  and 
far  between. 

They  serve,  however,  when  placed  before  plain, 
honest  people,  in  connection  with  certain  suggestive 
hints  and  misrepresentations  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  a great  unoccupied  territory  which  inventors  ma3^ 
immediatel3'  enter  with  profit  and  honor;  and  that 
the  arts  pertaining  to  the  common  affairs  of  life  and 
the  utensils  of  ever3'day  use  may  be  readily  improved 
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upon,  and  the  improv’ements  patented  with  pecuni- 
ary profit  and  advantage  to  the  inventor,  to  mislead 
and  deceive;  and  thus,  bv  well-contrived,  false,  and 
delusive  suggestions  and  misleading  statements, 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  induced  by  the  respondents 
to  part  with  their  11101103-  i”  belief  that  an  cippor- 
tunit3'  to  make  a fortune  awaited  them  if  the3' 
could  invent  some  improvement  on  an  attaclnneiit 
for  a rocking--chair,  a chalk  sharjiener,  washing 
machine,  buckle,  butter  and  cheese  cutter,  oi-  any 
one  of  the  thousand  things  used  on  the  farm,  in  the 
sho]i,  factory,  or  home,  and  with  reference  to  which 
an  improvement  in  tlie  shap:  of  a change  or  modifi- 
cation could  be  made  from  the  precise  thing  these 
wonld-be  inventors  were  in  their  e.xperience  accus- 
tomed to  use;  and  they  were  also  invited  bv  this 
same  advertisement  and  circular  to  enter  the  lists 
for  the  $1,800  Wedderburn  prize,  it  being  false  that 
an  $1,800  prize  was  offered,  except  in  the  advertise- 
ment. 

And  the  astounding  explanation  or  apolog3'  was 
offered  by  one  of  the  counsel,  who  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wedder’ouru  Conipan3-.  that  if  the  read- 
ers were  deceived  at  first,  the3'  were,  or  could  be, 
undeceived  later  on,  and  the  victim  of  the  deceji- 
tion  might  or  could  learn  from  the  literature  sent 
him  after  Wedderburn  succeeded  in  getting  into 
correspondence  with  him,  that  there  was  m fact  no 
$1,800  prize,  but  twelve  $150  prizes  offered  during 
the  3'ear. 

That  is,  having-  been  induced  to  bite  at  the  $1,800 
bait,  after  the  victim  was  on  the  hook  he  learned 
that  there  was  only  $150  bait,  and,  latter,  that 
while  a vast  number  felt  the  hook  very  few  got  even 
a taste  of  the  bait. 

The  readers  were  also  assured  in  one  of  the  pam- 
phlet advertisements,  and  in  other  cases  by  corre- 
spondence, that  the3-  would  have  advice  as  to  the 
patentable  nature  of  an  invention,  or  supposed  in- 
vention, free  of  cost. 

This  was  another  false  and  delusive  statement. 

If  the  respondents  ever  gave  advice  of  advantage 
to  the  client,  or  the  persoti  thev  were  trying  to  make 
their  client,  free  on  an3-  subject,  no  matter  in  fact 
about  the  quality,  the  record  does  not  disclose  the 
fact,  and  the  advice  the3-  did  give  in  regard  to  values, 
which  was  to  the  supposed  inventor  matter  of  sub- 
stance, and  to  control  his  action,  was  not  only  of 
no  value  to  the  client  but  was  a farce,  and  worse 
thau  a farce,  as  it  occured  that  one  individual,  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  “expert,”  on  having- 
some  device  or  alleged  invention  shown  him  stated, 
obviously  without  knowledge  of  its  value,  that  it 
was  worth  $2,000,  or  5,000,  or  $10,000,  or  $20,000  and 
a report  of  this  ‘ ‘expert  opinion”  would  be  presented 
to  the  misguided  and  credulous  applicant  as  if  some 
intelligent  gentlemen,  an  expert  in  the  art  to  which 
the  proposed  or  alleged  invention  belonged,  had, 
after  careful  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  art 
and  the  relation  of  this  particular  device  or  contriv- 
ance to  those  already  in  use,  ascertained  that  prob- 
ably the  invention  might  be  worth  in  the  market 
$2,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  or  $20,000,  or  more  if  ]-)atented 
immediately  and  properly  handled.  (Greele3’’s  re- 
port, p.  17  et  seq.) 

And  it  must  be  observed  that,  b3-  a singular  coin- 
cidence, each  of  the  thousands  of  applicants  was 
assured  that  he  presented  an  invention  of  “rare 
merit.”  or  of  “great  value.”  “if  patented  immedi- 
atel3'”  and  judiciously  handled. 

It  -was  serioush'  urged  (and  it  was  a cause  of  sur- 
prise and  regret  that  any  attorney  c uld  urge  such  a 
view),  as  herein  before  mentioned,  that  the  practices 
and  methods  of  John  'Wedderburn  and  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  in  the  behalf  I have  mentined  were  none  of 
1113-  business,  and,  by  the  same  token,  matter  of  no 
concern  to  the  head  of  the  Department;  that  whether 
his  and  their  methods  and  practices  in  soliciting  and 
conducting  business  before  this  Bureau  were  well  or 
ill,  creditable  or  discreditable,  honest  or  dishonest, 
was  matter  with  which  we  have  nothing-  to  do. 

If  that  is  true,  the  Government  audits  officials  are 
in  a most  deplorable  situation. 

If  it  is  true,  it  must  follow  that  a cutpurse  or  a 
footpad  stands  on  the  same  plane,  so  far  as  our  right 
to  inquire  into  his  character  and  business  methods 
is  concerned,  with  a reputable  attorney  of  known 
probit3-  and  uprightness,  and  the  former,  after  once 
on  our  roll,  has  the  same  right  to  act  as  agent, 
solicitor,  or  attorne3-,  transacting  business  for  others 
with  this  Department,  seeking  the  grant  of  a patent, 
or  other  relief. 

Another  result  must  be  that  our  penal  institutions 
may  become  kindergartens  in  which  to  train  solic- 
itors to  represent  claimants  and  petitioners  before 
the  Government  Departments. 

Certainh-  no  reputable  or  self-respecting  man 
would  consent  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Patent 
Office,  or  an3'  of  the  other  bureaus,  after  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  being  used,  and  could  legall3'  be 
used,  to  promote  confidence  games  and  entrap  the 
unwar3-  to  get  their  mone3-. 

It  was  also  urged  with  serious  countenance,  strange 
and  revolting  as  it  may  appear,  especialH'  bv  the 
attorney  who  wrote  a part  of  the  misleading  and 
deceptive  literature,  that  the  information  contained 


in  the  literature  under  consideratio:!  w.-;-.  tr  ■ 
form,  even  if  for  any  reason  it  wa.s  : Ic.  dfi,  . 
that  at  best  the  use  of  such  literature  i>  .iiaiter  -.i 
taste,  and  that  is  all. 

In  regard  to  that.  I may  -.ty  iliat  i-  : U r.  v 

that  the  worst,  most  deceptive,  and  d,)  niyn-' n e’r 
acter  of  lying  is  that  which  finds  e;-;pi-e.'  i-.u  ' i. 
suppression,  perversion,  or  disfnrtien  <.■*'  '.lu.  ; . 
and  it  occurs  that  a larg-e  part  of  t'  , . orre-  Tioii  ,-,1 
and  literature  offered  in  evidc;.- 0.  ; i;  i ui^;  . ■ 
sent  through  the  Pnited  States  niai:  fr:.:ii  , : . in  •> 
of  the  respondents,  wa.s  intendoil  to-  1 ..  d •- 
ceive;  or,  if  it  was  not  so  intended.  1)1m  w a ’ no-a: 
to  express  the  exact  truth,  the  author  of  tlej  |,r, 
dnetions  had  a singularly  fatal  faculty  of  utter: v 
failing  in  that  l)ehalf  to  make  himself  undc-r-tood. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  and  corre-.nond- 
ence  as  a whole  shows  that  it  was  prepared  \v,th  in 
tent  to  deceiv-e  and  mislead  the  unwary  and  tfie  un- 
suspecting; and  that  it  did  do  just  that  thing  is  es- 
tablished beyond  question,  and  the  evidence  on  that 
score  is  accumulating. 

Whether  Mr.  Wedderburn  himself  Ims  knowlec:-  _■ 
of  the  ]jatent  law,  or  could  properly  prepare  an  ap- 
plication for  a ]jatent.  would  not  ordi-narilv  b<: 
consequence,  for  I deem  that  whether  he  was  learned 
in  the  law  or  was  wholp-  unfamiliar  with  patent 
practice,  nevertheless  he  might  employ  thoroughly 
skilled  and  competent  men  to  transact  business; 
nor  would  he  be  censurable  for  an3'  oversight  or 
neglect  of  a competent  person  selected  with  care 
and  charged  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wedderburn  seeks  clients 
by  announcing  to  them  that  he  is  a lawyer  of  abil- 
it3-,  large  experience,  and  of  most  captivating  in- 
tegrity. 

If  the  respondents  have  these  qualifications  in  sub- 
stantial measure,  there  is  a lack  of  evidence  to  estab- 
lish the  fact.  The  promise  and  the  performance 
appear  in  inverse  proportions. 

There  were  competent  persoi-is  in  the  empln3-  of 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  more  especialU-  after  his  methods 
became  the  subject  of  such  general  comment  and 
criticism,  and  in  most  instances  these  persons  dis- 
charged the  duty  assigned  them  fairly  well;  but  it 
is  not  complimentary  to  some  of  these  3-oung  mei; 
that  they  were  identified  with  an  enterprise  which 
employed  methods  that  were,  or  should  have  been, 
known  to  them  to  be  of  doubtful  honest3'  and  well 
calculated  to  compromise  and  injuriously  affect  not 
only  the  Patent  Office  in  its  dealings  with  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
business  with  it,  but  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  profession  of  the  law  was  made  up  of  unscrup- 
ulous sharpers;  and  it  was  this  fact  that  induced  the 
Washington  Bar  Association  to  demand  an  investi- 
gation. that  the  integ-rit3'  of  its  members  might  be 
vindicated  as  having  no  lot  or  part  in  or  sympathy 
with  the  ]3ractices  and  methods  that  have  been 
called  in  question. 

And  here  it  is  jjroper  to  sa3’,  in  defense  of  members 
of  the  bar,  that  the  statement  has  been  circulated 
■with  scrupulous  or  unscru]nilous  care  that  the  criti- 
cism of  the  methods  of  the  respondents  b3-  honorable 
members  of  the  bar  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
critics  were  envious  of  the  success  of  the  respondents 
as  solicito-s  of  patents. 

It  is  enougrh  to  sa3’  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a lawyer  of  an3'  repute  who  would  envv  the  man, 
firm,  or  corporation  the  success  that  comes  from  the 
ultilization  of  the  corrupt  and  degrading  methods 
herein  called  in  question. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  if  members  of  the  legal 
profession  are  to  be  denounced  1)3'  scribbling  bandits 
because  the3'  feel  called  upon  to  defend  the  honor 
and  integrit3'  of  the  profession  against  Ijeing  ])laced 
in  the  category  of  solicitors  who  adopt  dishonorable 
and  dishonest  practices  in  order  to  obtain  clients  and 
use  the  same  methods  in  dealing  with  those  clients 
after  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client  has  been 
established. 

The  respondents  seem  not  to  have  t;iken  a single 
step  without  having  carefulU-  considered  every  que.s- 
tion  of  legal  liabilit3',  civil  and  criminal,  that  might 
attach  to  their  acts,  and  to  have  hugged  the  line 
closel3’  at  ever3'  point,  seeking-,  however,  to  avoid 
liabilit3'. 

THE  RESPONDENT  CORPOR.-VTION. 

With  a view  or  reaching  the  greatest  number  of 
people  and  of  inducing  correspondence,  two  com- 
panies were  organized — John  Wedderburn  tv  Co., 
and  the  National  Recorder  Company,  the  former  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  eniplo3-ment  as  .-olicitors  of 
patents,  etc.,  and  the  other  to  aid  in  accompli.shing 
that  purpose. 

The  Wedderburn  compain-  has  a nominal  capital 
stock  of  $100,000 — $90,000  preferred  stock  and  tJO.OOO 
common  stock.  The  $10,000  common  stock  has  the 
control. 

In  other  words,  it  ma3'  be  assumed  that  iMr.  Wed- 
derburn, or  a triumvirate,  has  the  controlling- power. 
This  stock,  according  to  the  showing- of  the  respond- 
ents, seems  to  have  been  carefullv  placed  in  the 
hands  of  over  3,000  newspapers  or  “ne\vspaper  men” 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  the  “plain  people’’ 
throughout  the  Union  who  reside  awav  from  the 
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great  commercial  marts  and  highways  of  commerce 
and  manufacture  could  be  put  in  communication 
with  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  be  advised  touching 
the  great  opportunities  to  make  a fortune  by  little 
inventions,  and  be  induced  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  advised  free  of  cost  as  to  the  patentability 
of  their  conceptions  or  endeavors  in  the  inventive 
line. 

How  the  newspapers  were  interested  in  the  ven- 
tures of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  is  of  interest  alike 
to  the  public  and  the  newspapers  holding  the  rela- 
tion of  stockholders  to  the  John  tt^edderburn  & Co. 
corporation. 

The  point  was  to  get  into  correspondence  with 
those  whom  Wedderburn  referred  to,  in  his  conver- 
sation with  witness  Benjamin,  as  “suckers.” 

The  object  was  to  induce  “suckers”  to  write  to 
the  respondent  company,  if  the  writer  had  a con- 
ception or  thought  which  for  anj'  reason  he  deemed 
to  be  patentable. 

Those  who  wrote  to  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  had 
reason  to  expect  free  advice  in  response  to  their 
letters;  but  after  being  in  communication  with  these 
would-be  inventors,  tlie  respondents  notified  them 
that  their  supposed  inventions  seemed  to  present 
"rare  merit,”  but  that  a search  in  the  Patent  Office 
was  essential,  which  would  cost  but  $5;  and  on  re- 
ceiving the  stock  of  literature  and  encouraging 
letters,  the  persons  addressed  promptly  forwarded 
the  monej’.  (Greeley’s  report,  p.  16.) 

Thus  respondents  were,  in  thirtj'-three  thousand 
cases,  enabled  to  get  a fee  in  consideration  of  hav- 
ing a search  made  that  probably  cost  25  cents  or  less, 
so  that  a thriving  business  was  done  in  that  behalf. 

If  the  search  disclosed  what  is  known  as  a “ref- 
erence"— that  is,  a previous  patent  or  publication 
which  seemed  to  anticipate  the  supposed  invention 
of  the  client — instead  of  advising  the  client  full}' 
and  frankly  in  the  matter,  a letter  was  sent  inform- 
ing him  that  the  inclosed  patent  is  the  nearest  ref- 
ference,  a nd  without  further  information  from  the 
respondents  as  to  whether  the  supposed  invention 
was  patentable  or  not,  the  ])oor  client  is  left  to 
wrestle  with  the  patent  for  himself.  The  reference 
(i.  e.,  the  ])atent)  contains  a drawing  which  not  one 
in  a hundred  would  understand  after  he  looked  at  it. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  that  same  letter  citing  the 
reference  the  respondents  proceed  precisely  as  if  the 
alleged  improvement  was  patentable,  and  suggest 
that  they  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  obtain 
a patent  and  to  sell  the  same. 

This  communication  reaches  some  farm,  store, 
blacksmith’s  shop,  sewing  girl's  room,  or  wherever 
the  unpretentious  but  struggling  inventor  lives,  and 
he  or  slie,  as  the  case  may  be,  takes  it  for  granted,  of 
course,  that  if  the  device  was  not  patentable,  or  if 
it  were  not  a wise  expenditure  of  money  to  file  an 
application,  the  trusted  solicitor  who  has  said  so 
much  about  his  capacity,  experience,  purity  of  mo- 
tive, and  utter  devotion  to  his  clients,  and  has  so 
earnestly  cautioned  the  struggling  inventor  against 
patent  sharks  or  unscrupulous  sharpers,  would,  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  attor- 
ney, so  advise  the  client. 

But  no  such  candid  judgment  and  advice  was 
given,  and  in  many  cases  the  client,  in  ignorance  of 
the  want  of  novelty  or  other  patentable  merit  in  the 
invention,  and  the  im^iossibility  of  getting  a patent, 
sends  on  the  money  $20,  to  cover  what  the  respond- 
ents say  is  for  the  first  Government  fee  of  $15,  and 
$5  for  a drawing. 

And  right  here  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  respondents. 

Instead  of  recpiesting  that  a fee  be  sent  for  pre- 
paring the  application,  including  the  drawing,  they 
send  for  the  money  for  the  first  Government  fee, 
knowing-  that  no  fee  will  be  paid  to  the  Government 
unless  the  application  is  filed,  but  that  the  applicant 
is  more  apt  to  send  the  money  where  the  Government 
demands  it  as  a fee  than  to  advance  fees  I0  the  law- 
yer; and  so,  having  received  this  $20,  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  are  then  in  a position  to  compel  payment  for 
the  work  by  retaining-  that  $20  whether  the  applica- 
tion is  filed  or  not.  It  is  of  a piece  with  all  the  rest. 

THE  WPCDDERBUKN  PRIZE. 

Having  received  the  application,  to  quicken  the 
action  of  the  applicant,  Wedderburn  & Co.,  send  a 
letter  of  extravagant  praise,  and,  as  the  facts  dis- 
close, without  regard  to  the  real  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion, extolling  the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  invention  will  prove  very  valuable 
if  patented  immediately  and  judiciously  handled. 
These  letters  are  substantially  the  same. 

But  the  respondents  do  not  stop  here,  but  surprise 
the  client  by  informing  him  that  the  merit  of  his 
invention  is  such  that  he  is  entered  upon  the  “roll 
of  honor,”  and,  beyond  that,  that  without  cost  to 
him,  other  than  the  payment  of  the  fees  for  prosecut- 
ing his  application,  he  will  be  entered  for  the  “Wed- 
derburn prize.” 

This,  of  course,  coming  from  competent,  able,  and 
conscientious  solicitors,  who  have  been  indorsed  by 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  the  newspapers,  in- 
duces the  applicant  to  believe  that  he  has  really  dis- 
covered something  remarkable,  or  invented  some- 
thing of  great  value,  in  recognition  of  which  he  has 


not  only  been  entered  on  a “ roll  of  honor,"  but  has 
also,  without  his  request,  but  because  of  his  excep- 
tional genius,  been  entered  for  the  “Wedderburn 
prize,”  all  of  which  is,  in  its  essence,  a plain  fraud; 
but  it  has  put  the  correspondent  in  a state  of  mind 
necessary  for  bleeding  his  pocket. 

THE  SIEVER  MEDAT.S. 

Beyond  that,  if  there  is  any  tardiness,  in  order 
further  to  spur  the  victim  to  prompt  payment,  he  is, 
with  much  literary  demonstration,  sent  a “ reward 
of  genius,”  which  consists  of  a silver  medal,  in- 
closed in  a box  with  what  purports  to  be  a certificate 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  that  that  par- 
ticular medal  is  of  sterling  silver.  (Greeley’s 
report,  p.  33.) 

Thus  the  client  is  given  to  understand  that  even 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  at 
pains  to  certify  that  John  Wedderburn’s  medals  are 
of  sterling  silver. 

I will  hand  the  Secretary  a few  specimens  of  those 
medals,  said  to  be  a “ reward  of  genius.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  name  of  the  genius  does 
not  appear  upon  the  medal,  but  that  of  John  Wed- 
derburn & Co.  does  ; nor  is  the  invention  mentioned, 
so  that  the  medal  could  be  worn  by  a man  or  a dog 
with  equal  propriety,  and  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  a cheap  advertisement  for  the  respond- 
ents. 

The  cost  of  the  medal  certainly  would  not  exceed 
20  or  25  cents  ; but  its  judicious  use  as  a “ reward  of 
genius”  may  enable  the  respondents  to  secure  a 
tribute  to  their  genius  of  from  $25  to  $150. 

But  the  client,  the  “sucker.”  as  Wedderburn  face- 
tiously calls  him,  is  played  still  further  along  the 
line,  thus:  About  the  time  that  the  sterling  medal 
reaches  the  supposed  inventor,  he  or  she,  as  the  case 
may  be,  receives  a communication,  without  date, 
from  the  National  Recorder,  which  announces  that 
the  Recorder  has  learned  that  the  party  addressed 
has  been  placed  upon  Wedderburn’s  “roll  of  honor,” 
and  has  received  a “sterling  silver  medal”  as  a 
“ reward  of  genius  : ” and  the  National  Recorder 
appears  to  the  reader  of  the  letter  to  be  wonderfully 
wrought  up  over  the  discovery  of  a budding  genius 
of  such  rare  merit;  and  the  Recorder  proposes  at 
once  to  “ write  up,”  or  have  written  up,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  won  such  distinction  as  to  get  on 
Wedderburn’s  “roll  of  honor,”  and  to  receive  a 
“ sterling  silver  medal  ” as  a “ reward  of  genius  ; ” 
and  the  Recorder  will,  for  the  small  sum  of  five 
dollars,  insert  a cut  of  the  inventor  and  a brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  and  will  send  the  hero  a number 
of  copies  of  the  paper,  etc.,  and  this  of  course  pays 
the  cost  of  extensively  advertising  the  respondents. 
(Greeley’s  report,  p.  38.) 

And,  so  in  good  time,  the  Recorder  comes  out  with 
a whole  page  of  the  pictures  of  these  credulous  and 
duped  mortals,  who  have  paid  $5  each  for  this  boost 
up  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Patent  tlffice 
were  for  nearty  two  years  the  agents  and  iustru- 
mentalities  used  for  carrying  on  these  schemes,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  government. 

In  this  enterprise  by  judicious  advertising  and 
making  certain  newspaper  proprietors,  or  writers 
therefor,  stockholders  of  his  “joint  stock  company,” 
Wedderburn  & Co.  are  enabled  to  reach  every 
neighborhood  in  the  country,  and  as  these  poor  in- 
ventors (or  men  who  are  encouraged  to  suspect  they 
are  inventors),  scattered  from  Texas  to  Maine  and 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  strangers  to  each  other  and 
having  no  common  interest,  and  remediless,  are 
plucked  by  schemes,  supposed  not  only  to  be  within 
■the  protection  of  the  law  but  to  be  sanctioned  and 
aided  by  some  of  the  Government  agencies ; and  the 
victims  are  of  course  helpless,  while  the  respond- 
ents here  in  Washington,  as  before  stated,  utilize 
the  two  great  Departments  of  the  Government  to 
reach  these  victims  of  their  rapacity  and  induce 
them  to  part  with  their  money  in  the  manner  I have 
described. 

And  the  brilliancy  and  pecuniary  profit  of  the 
achievement  have  hitherto  purchased  absolute  im- 
munity and  even  favor. 

If  it  is  so  in  the  future  with  reference  to  the  re- 
spondents or  any  other  company,  combine,  or  person 
adopting  and  using  such  methods  (and  there  are 
many  of  them),  it  will  be  due  to  gross  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  governmental  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

So  far  as  the  searches  w-ere  concerned,  they  were 
until  recently  largely  searches  in  form  rather  than 
in  substance. 

It  occurs  that  more  than  half  the  communications 
sent  to  the  respondents  describing  a device  to  be 
patentable,  were  found  to  contain  something  so 
obviously  simple  and  utterly  wanting  in  novelty 
that  the  merest  tyro  employed  to  make  the  searches 
could  discover  that  they  were  not  patentable. 

And  even  in  these  cases,  instead  of  frankly  writ- 
ing the  truth  and  advising  the  client  of  the  fact,  as 
in  plain  duty  bound,  and  as  they  had  advertised  to 
do,  the  client  is  charged  $5  for  information  that  was 
often  worthless,  and  in  very  many  cases  informa- 
tion that  would  have  been  useful  was  conveyed  in 
a way  to  mislead  and  to  encourage  the  client  to  do 


the  very  thing  a capable  and  honest  lawyer  would 
have  advised  him  not  to  do. 

estimate  of  v.^euE. 

As  suggested  above,  on  finding  a thing  was  possi- 
bly patentable,  or,  at  least,  upon  reporting  that  it 
was  probably  patentable,  the  respondents  suggest 
to  the  client  the  rare  merit  or  value  of  his  invention, 
and  offer  at  once  to  place  it  on  sale;  and  then,  using 
their  so-called  “sales  department,”  or  “expert  in 
patent  values,’’  a vision  of  a small  fortune  is  created 
in  the  mind  of  the  applicant  by  informing  him  that 
their  expert  estim.ates  the  value  of  the  invention  to 
be  $2,000  or  $5,000,  or  $10,000,  or  $20,000,  as  before 
stated. 

More  definite  and  ample  information  was  asked 
for  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  promotion  and  sales 
department,  and  the  attainments  of  the  expert  who 
could  on  sight  of  a drawing  or  on  hearing  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  invention  read  fix  its  probable  value  with 
such  readiness,  and  a number  of  questions  were 
propounded  to  the  respondents,  not  one  of  which  was 
answered,  but  for  reasons  that  seem  obvious  all  in- 
formation on  the  matters  inquired  about  in  those 
questions  was  withheld.  (Greeley’s  report,  p.  18). 

It  did  not  require  an  examination  or  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  expert  of  the  respondents  to  ascertain 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  and  could  not,  as  no  other 
man  could,  but  he  pretended  to,  know  the  value  or 
probable  value  of  tlie  tliousands  of  devices  relating 
to  different  arts  and  the  value  of  which  he  fixed,  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned. 

No  tw’enty  men  in  the  country,  with  their  com- 
bined intelligence  and  experience,  w'ithout  full  and 
careful  examination,  could  have  given  an  estimate 
upon  the  value  of  an  invention  that  w'ould  have  been 
of  value  to  tlie  client,  and  especially  before  its 
patentability  had  been  ascertained;  and  yet  this 
individual  sat  as  a kind  of  oracle,  and  fixed  values 
W'ithout  proper  knowledge,  without  needful  experi- 
ence, and,  as  I must  believe,  w'ithout  the  slightest 
concern  as  to  the  effect  his  statement  would  have 
upon  the  client,  except  to  induce  him  to  forward 
some  money  to  Wedderburn  & Co. 

To  illustrate  w'hat  I have  been  saying,  I will  take 
up  some  of  Wedderburn’s  advertisements  and  litera- 
ture, and  call  attention  to  each  sample  in  the  order 
in  w'hich  it  was  sent  out,  to  show  just  how  the 
scheme  w'as  worked  and  how  the  clients  w'ere  cor- 
ralled. 

APPE.-VES. 

But  before  I take  up  the  literature  there  is  another 
matter  to  be  noted. 

Where  an  examiner  refuses  a patent  an  appeal  will 
lie  to  the  board  of  examiners  in  chief. 

In  case  an  examiner  cited  references  and  reports 
that  there  is  nothing  patentable  in  the  application, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  capable  and  honest  lawyer — or 
the  honest  solicitor,  w'hether  capable  or  not — to  give 
to  the  client  his  best  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  taking  an  appeal. 

This  respondents  did  not  do,  but  advised  the  client 
that  he  could  take  an  appeal,  and  then  suggest  how 
earnestly  they  will  endeavor  to  reverse  Die  action  of 
the  examiner  if  an  appeal  is  taken  ; and  the  cost  of 
the  appeal  and  tlie  fee  for  prosecuting  it  are  named, 
and  invariably  (prior  to  February,  1897),  if  they  do 
not  covertly  suggest  the  w'isdom  of  an  appeal,  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  how'ever  bald  and  absurd  an  appeal 
w'ould  be,  advised  the  client  not  to  take  an  appeal. 
(Greeley’s  report,  p.  50.) 

They  take  the  chances  of  misleading  the  client 
and  getting  an  additional  fee,  and,  strangely  enough 
out  of  all  the  cases  appealed  (about  35)  in  compari- 
tively  few'  of  them  did  the  respondents  put  in  an 
appearance  to  make  an  oral  argument  or  file  a brief; 
and  their  council,  in  a manner  as  amazing  as  it  was 
original,  cite  the  fact  that  the  respondents  had 
better  luck  and  w'on  more  cases  when  they  did  not 
make  an  argument  than  when  they  did,  and  offered 
this  result  as  an  e.xcuse,  if  not  a justification,  of  the 
failure  of  Wedderburn  to  do  his  duty  in  that  behalf. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  appears  to  have  been  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  respondents  a w'ant  of  active  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  the  client,  it  was  of  small 
consequence  whether  in  cases  on  appeal  they  made 
an  argument  or  not,  and  the  fact  that  the  argu- 
ments they  did  make  w'ere  in  effect,  as  they  assert, 
w'orse  than  none,  forces  the  conclusion  that  the 
respondents  were  engaged  in  getting  money,  and  in 
practicing  law  as  in  some  measure  a necessary 
incident. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  it  shows  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  respondents  was  not  to  faithfully,  con- 
scientiously, and  intelligently  serve  a client,  but  to 
get  his  money  and  make  the  professional  service  a 
mere  incident  in  some  measure  essential  to  the  chief 
purpose. 

A few'  words  concerning  the  relation  of  attorney 
and  client  are  pertinent  just  here.  The  relation  of 
the  solicitor  to  his  client  and  the  obligations  resting 
upon  each  are  involved  in  this  investigation.  The 
relation  of  the  solicitor  as  a practitioner  before  the 
Department  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
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to  deal  with  delinquent  solicitors  are  also  involved. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  lawyer  to  the  client,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  no  hig-her  standard  need  be  re- 
quired than  that  proclaimed  in  the  circulars  issued 
by  John  JVedderburn  & Co. 

It  is  a confidential  relation  ; the  client  should  give 
to  the  solicitor  his  confidence,  and  the  attorney  is 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  g'ive  to  the  client 
his  best  efforts  and  his  best  judgment,  and  to  act 
toward  him  with  perfect  candor. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  respondents  proposed 
and  promised  in  their  literature  to  do  ; and  they 
were  especially  careful  to  caution  confiding  citizens 
against  methods  and  practices  which  respondents 
say  are  too  common,  i.  e.,  imposing  upon  the  public 
by  darning  advertisements  that  are  misleading,  in- 
spiring false  hopes,  and  promising  impossibilities, 
and  practicing  all  the  arts  that  can  be  used  to 
inspire  confidence ; and  in  their  circulars  they 
caution  the  unsuspecting  public  to  beware  of  such 
methods  and  such  persons. 

This,  in  them,  was  h3-procrisy’s  masquerade. 

The  investigation  in  this  case  shows  how  perti- 
nent and  timelj'  such  words  of  caution  were,  if 
those  to  'whom  they  were  addressed  had  properlj' 
applied  them. 

Offensive  as  it  is  to  good  morals,  it  was  urged 
that  so  long  as  the  advertisements,  circulars,  and 
correspondence  in  form  state  the  truth,  the  fact 
that  persons  maj^  be,  and  are,  misled  by  them  to 
their  injurj"  is  not  the  fault  or  concern  of  the  re- 
spondents ; that  the3'  have  a right  to  advertise  in 
an3'  wa3'  and  to  an3'  extent  the3-  please. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the3'  ma3'  laud  themselves 
without  stiut  and  within  limits  print  and  publish 
what  the3'  please;  but  if.  taken  singl3'  eras  a whole, 
their  advertisements,  circulars,  and  correspondence 
show  a studied  plan  to  secure  clients  b3'  methods 
that  are  deceptive  and  dishonorable,  and  to  deceive 
them  as  to  their  rights  and  as  to  the  probabilties  of 
securing  a patent ; to  mislead  them  as  to  the  value 
of  a supposed  invention  ; to  induce  them  to  believe 
that  they  have  discovered  or  invented  something 
remarkable,  when  it  should  be  obvious  to  the  at- 
torne3'  that  the3'  have  discovered  or  invented  noth- 
ing of  value  ; in  other  words,  when  the  whole  plan 
and  purpose,  judged  in  the  light  and  results  of  all 
tlieir  methods  and  conduct,  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
are  conducting  a scheme  to  get  mone3'  b3’'  irregular 
and  reprehensible  means,  then  the3"  have  passed  the 
limit  which  marks  the  boundar3'  of  a proper  use  of 
otherwise  justifiable  and  even  commendable  agen- 
cies, and  are  guilt3'  of  gross  misconduct. 

It  is  proper  to  sa3'  here  that  as  to  the  practices, 
methods,  and  conduct  under  consideration,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  practiced,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
wa3’s. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  methods  and  schemes 
here  condemned  are  becoming  common  as  a result 
of  the  supposed  immunit3'  the  delinquents  find  in 
the  mone3'  the3'  make  and  the  influence  and  power 
the  mone3'  so  obtained  will  purchase  and  control. 

PATENT  SOLICITING. 

Soliciting  patents  and  conducting  cases  for  in- 
ventors and  owners  of  ]iatents  in  courts  is  an  honor- 
able emplo3mient,  and  one  that  requires  legal  train- 
ing and  integrit3- ; and  it  is  well  known  that  wldle 
flaming  advertisements  and  the  distribution  of  self- 
laudator3'  circulars  are  exceptional  among  capable 
and  honorable  law3'ers,  3-et  those  methods  can  not 
be  said  to  be  immoral  or  reprehensible  if  properly 
utilized. 

But,  as  intimated  above,  it  is  well  known  that  it 
is  common  for  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations, 
without  having  an3'  substantial,  much  less  thorough, 
fitness  for  conducting  the  business  thev  solicit,  and 
without  ordinarv,  much  less  exceptional,  facilities 
for  soliciting  patents  or  selling  them,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  invention,  and  without 
experience,  to  mislead  and  impose  upon  the  unin- 
formed and  credulous  b3'  a system  of  advertising 
and  newspaper  laudation,  supplemented  b3'  corres- 
pondence which  has  no  higher  aim  or  purpose  than 
to  filch  mone3'  from  persons  who  trust  them,  and 
without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered. 

In  man3'  of  these  cases  the  parties  to  whom  I 
refer,  in  order  to  succeed,  seem  to  have  done  things 
and  emplo3'ed  methods  and  agencies  thatbarel3'  fall 
short  of  subjecting  them  to  criminal  prosecution, 
and  in  man3'  cases  thev  do  violate  the  criminal  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
but  unfortunatel3'  those  who  do  the  wrong  seem  to 
be  above  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the  poor  victims 
of  the  wrong  appear  to  be  beneath  its  care. 

It  is  a question  now  whether  these  methods  shall 
be  denounced  and  those  who  emplo3'  them  be  pro- 
hibited in  future  from  indulging  in  a practice  so 
utterl3’  demoralizing  and  corrupting. 

In  other  words,  will  the  Department  compel  men 
doing  business  before  it  to  observe  in  the  trans- 
action of  that  business  the  dictates  of  common 
honesty,  or  permit  “rogues  within  the  law  ” to  util- 
ize their  relation  to  the  Department  for  the  purpose 


of  fleecing  those  whom  the3'  are  able  to  dupe  and 
mislead  ? 

The  action  in  this  case  will  establish  a precedent 
of  far-reaching  influence  for  good  or  ill,  and  the 
action  taken  will  help  to  compel  the  observance  of 
honest  methods,  or  will  grant  immunity  to  those 
who  are,  to  sa3’  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them, 
rogues  within  the  law. 

respondents’  advertisements. 

The  following  is  a sample  of  the  advertisements  of 
respondents  : 

WANTED — .AN  IDEA. 

"Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing-  to  patent?  Protect  your 
ideas;  they  may  bring-  you  wealth.  Write  John  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  patent  attorne.vs.  Washing-ton,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize 
offer  and  list  of  200  inventions  wanted. 

I need  not  again  comment  upon  the  offer  of  an 
Sl.SOO-^prize.  The  “list  of  200  inventions  wanted’’ 
is  deceptive  and  must  have  been  so  intended. 

If  the  respondents  or  their  expert  had  been  placed 
on  the  stand  and  asked  to  name  one  invention 
wanted,  it  ma3' well  be  doubted  if  they  could  have 
mentioned  one. 

What  was  wanted  was  that  the  respondents  should 
be  emplo3'ed  b3'  persons  Avho  might  read  the  adver- 
tisement. 

The  result  was  that  they  received  thousands  of 
letters  of  inquir3',  and  in  response  sent  out  a mass 
of  literature  of  the  kind  and  qualit3'  hereinbefore 
referred  to  and  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Most  of  this  literature  is  defended  b3'  counsel,  and 
particular^'  b3'  the  counsel  who  Avrote  part,  if  not 
the  most,  of  it,  and  avIio  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Wedderburn  compan3'. 

He  said  in  his  argument  that  these  circulars  and 
advertisements  stated  the  truth,  although  the  man- 
ner of  stating  the  truth  might  mislead  the  individual 
who  read  it.  For  instance,  take  the  circular  “One 
thousand  inventions  wanted,’’  and  the  notice 
stamped  on  the  letters,  “370  patents  pro- 
cured this  week;  100  patents  sold.”  What  is  under- 
stood bv  that?  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  counsel  sa3's, 
•"As  to  the  1,000  patents  wanted,’’  that  simply 
meant  that  if  a man  could  invent  a good  thing  it 
could  be  sold  on  the  market  at  a profit. 

iS[obod3'  doubts  that  if  a good  thing  is  invented 
and  patented  it  ma3'  be  sold  at  a profit;  but  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  this  circular  to  say  just  that. 

The  respondents  or  their  emplo3'ees  doubtless 
Avent  to  the  Patent  Office  and  read  the  A'arious  classes 
of  inA’entions  and  selected  and  numbered  them,  and 
then  published  in  effect  in  their  literature  that  there 
AA'ere  to  the  knoAvledge  of  respondents  one  thousand 
inA'entions  Avanted,  and  suggested  in  effect  that 
there  is  Avanted  an  improvement  in  each  one  of  the 
arts  mentioned;  and  the3' further  suggested,  b3'  in- 
ference, that  there  is  now  a pressing,  actiA-e  demand, 
of  AA'hich  respondents  knoAv,  for  these  A'arious  im- 
proA'ements,  and  that  there  is  a A'ast  unoccupied 
field  open  for  iiiA'entors  to  produce  just  Avhat  is 
Avanted. 

Counsel  insists  that  the  circular  does  not  sa3'  so. 
Well,  the  argument  is  disingenuous,  for  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  cotiA'eved  is  just  what  I haA’e  stated, 
and  is  the  idea  that  is  conve3'ed  to  ev'ery  mind  that 
is  ca])able  of  receiA'ing  an  impression. 

This  circular  contains  certificates  from  a number 
of  persons  for  whom  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  out  patents.  The  person 
AA'ho  Avrote  the  adA'ertisements  states  in  that  behalf 
b3'  Ava3'  of  inducement,  that  these  fulsome  letters 
are  “a  fcAv  e.xtracts  selected  at  random  from  thou- 
ands  AA'e  haA-e  receiA’ed,  all  of  Avhich  testifA'  to  the 
scrupulous  care,  promptness,  and  fidelity  Avith  Avhich 
interests  confided  to  us  are  treated.  These  pleas- 
ant Avords  haA’e  come  Avithout  the  slightest  solicita- 
tion on  our  part,  and  are  the  more  g'ratif3'ing  on 
that  account.’’ 

I quote  this,  particularl3'  the  last  sentence,  because 
so  far  as  I haA’e  been  able  to  learn,  the  business  of 
one  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  respondents 
Avas  to  solicit  from  public  men  of  knoAA’n  probity, 
but  AA’ho  kneAv  A’erA'  little,  if  an3’thing,  about  the 
respondents,  letters  of  recommendation,  AA’hich  are 
aftei’AA’ards  published  and  scattered  broadcast,  as  if 
IMembers  of  Congress,  Senators,  and  others  Avho 
signed  them,  had  familiar  knowledge  of  Wedder- 
burn’s methods  and  practices  and  approved  them 
altogether. 

HINTS  TO  INVENTORS. 

Besides  the  ‘‘One  Thousand  InA’entions  Wanted,’’ 
there  is  also  issued  “Hints  to  InA’entors,  b3’  John 
Wedderburn,  Solicitor  of  Patents.’’ 

This  book  is  Avritten  to  shoAv  what  fortunes  may 
be  made  out  of  a little  itiA'ention,  and  also  to  shoAv 
the  necessity  of  emplo3’ing  a patent  attorney. 

As  indicating  the  impressions  he  desired  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  individual  he  reached  AA’ith  this 
literature,  he  saA’s,  in  regard  to  doing  scrupulously 
honest  AA’ork;  “All  communications  embodying  a 
disclosure  of  an  inA’ention  are  held  b3'  us  in  strict 
confidence.  A quer3’  may  arise  in  3’our  mind  as  to 
Avhat  AA’ould  preA’ent  us  from  taking  undue  adA’an- 
tage  of  3’our  confidence  in  patenting  3’our  inA’ention 
for  ourselves.  We  answer  the  reputation  and  char- 


acter of  our  institution,  and  our  un-.vil'.: 
destro3’  our  busines.s  for  the  .sake  or  a iheft  oj. 
lematic  value.’’ 

It  Avill  be  observed  that  the  resp^  >nderit.s  ' atf  hei 
in  Avhat  I am  about  to  quote,  the  stanvlard  bv  iiii  - 
the3’  desire  to  be  judged  Avhen  he  say.-,:  Jm.  beirn  v:, : 
of  a client  AA’ould  end  our  profession;i ; ''ur,-;  r,  m 
only  ruining  a busines.s  as  A’aluable  n-  tl'-‘t  -d  v 
g-reat  bank  or  trust  compan3’,  but  al.-',  bri-  ' 

sponsors  into  irremedial  disgrace  and  .'.-.ibi ; 
ourselves  to  prosecution  and  punishment." 

BeloAV  on  page  9 of  his  “Hints  to  I'-.  v.-oturs.  . .- 
says;  “We  do  not  tr3’,  hoAveA’er,  tocompeie  wi  li  - 
called  cheap  patent  attorneys,  nor  can  they  c 
Avith  us  in  quality  of  Avork.”  Hardl3'. 

It  is  also  stated"  on  page  11:  “We  can  sa3’  that  tin- 
special  search  determines  the  probable  patentabilit3’ 
of  an  inA’ention,  and  it  is  rare  that  a patent  is  re- 
fused on  an  invention  Avhich  Ave  report  as  ncAV  and 
patentable.”  This  Avas  not  true  in  fact,  but  Avas  in- 
tended, of  course,  to  induce  each  one  for  Avhom  a 
search  Avas  made  and  Avhere  a favorable  report  Avas 
sent  to  proceed  at  once  to  send  on  money,  as  ' 1 _ i, 
rare  that  a patent  is  refused  on  an  invennon  v h: 

Ave  report  as  nevv  and  patentable."’ 

The  point  is  that  these  searches  were  iiiducf  by 
unfair  and  unprofessional  means,  haA’ing  first  got- 
ten into  correspondence  AA’ith  these  parties  by  mis- 
representation and  holding  out  delusiA'e  hopes,  and 
by  suggesting  that  they  Avill  get  information  free. 

The  course  of  conduct  of  Wedderburn  Sc  Co.,  after 
correspondence  AA’as  opened,  is  shoAA’n  by  stipulations 
and  exhibits  filed. 

I shall  make  some  quotations  from  them,  as  indi- 
cating that  from  the  moment  the  respondents  got 
into  correspondence  Avith  a client,  that  client,  unless 
he  Avas  exceptionally'  alert,  Avas  mislead  and  imposed 
upon. 

prize  .A.AA’.\RDS. 

There  is  another  adA’ertising  dodge — a false  light 
on  the  shore — Avhich,  Avhile  ostensibly  organized  and 
conducted  to  determine  Avhich  of  "the  inA’entions 
alleg-ed  to  possess  “raremerif’  Avas  superior  in  noA’- 
elty  and  usefulness,  Avas  really  a pretentious_  hum- 
bug and  adA’ertising  dodge.  Avhich,  if  not  used  in  con- 
junction AA’ith  other  agencies  to  mislead,  deceive,  and 
defraud,  Avould  be  pardonable,  Avhether  creditable 
or  not. 

It  Avas  the  meeting  held  from  time  to  time  to 
aAvard  prizes,  a proceeding  Avith  which  the  names  of 
honorable  gentlemen  are  connected,  and  connected 
only  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  impression 
abroad  that  men  of  character,  dignity,  and  familiar- 
ity AA’ith  patents  and  patent  matters  had  solemnly 
met,  and  after  laboring  Avith  the  question  of  merit, 
novelty,  and  value  Avith  impressiA’e  deliberation, 
aAvarded  the  “Wedderburn  prize.”  (Greeley's  report 
p.  12a.) 

And  this  laughable  farce  Avas  promptlv  Avritten  up 
and  given  Avide  publicity,  as  if  the  respondents 
Avere,  or  thought  they  Avere,  doing  something  meri- 
torious. 

It  AA’ould  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a more  preten- 
tious s’narn,  so  far  as  the  prime  essentials  of  such  a 
proceeding,  conducted  for  a proper  and  useful  pur- 
pose, are  concerned.  As  stated,  a dress  parade  of 
this  prize  court  Avas  sent  throughout  the  country, 
supplementing  the  25  cent  silver  medaljand  the  “rtill 
of  honor”  endeavor. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  things  Avere  merely  matters 
of  taste: 

I agree  that  it  is  so,  but  may  add  that  they  are  of 
such  shocking  bad  taste,  AA’hen  taken  as  a AA’hole.  re- 
A’ealing  a concerted  plan  to  mislead  and  defraud 
members  of  the  community,  that  they  should  be 
Xmblicly  and  privately  condemned. 

It  Avas  earnestly  pressed  by  one  of  the  respondents' 
counsel,  he  taking  these  several  things  up.  each  by 
itself,  that  it  did  not  constitute  sucti  conduct,  and 
Avas  not  so  misleading  or  in  such  bad  taste  that  it 
could  merit  anything  severer  than  a rebuke.  I may 
agree  to  that  proposition,  but  it  does  not  relieA’e  or 
eA’en  help  the  situation. 

It  Avould  be  just  as  pertinent,  and  be  an  ansAver  as 
sufficient,  tosay  that  Avhere  a victim  Avas  killed  Avith 
poison,  administered  in  small  doses  through  Aveeks 
and  months,  that  no  single  dose  administered  Avould 
destroy  life. 

That  might  be  true  in  the  case  supposed,  and 
may  be  true  with  reference  to  single  acts  in  this 
case,  but  1 am  noAA*  dealing  AA’ith  the  fact  that  the 
poison  Avas  administered,  as  a AA’hole,  to  take  the  life 
of  the  victim. 

This  poison  that  I complain  of  in  the  case  at  bar 
has  been  administered  in  broken  doses,  but  follow- 
ing so  sAA’iftlA’  on  the  heels  of  each  other  that  the 
party  to  whom  the  doses  AA’ere  administered  yielded 
finally  to  its  influence,  and  the  result  AA’as  tliat  he 
parted  AA’ith  his  mone3’  AA’ithout  consideration 
rendered  therefor,  or  a consideration  so  grosslx’  in- 
adequate as  to  make  the  transaction  a fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  respondents. 

As  another  means  of  creating  a false  impiession 
and  AA’orking  mone3’  out  of  the  deceiA’ed,  and  to  cieate 
a belief  that  respondents  AA’ere  doing  a A’ast  biisiness, 
not  only  in  making  searches  and  filing  applications 
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but  in  prociu'in^^  patents  for  clients,  and  an  equalU’ 
extensive  business  in  selling;  patents,  and  that 
patents  are  easily  and  readily  sold  by  them,  they 
stamped  upon  letter  heads  the  following-,  in  large 
letters: 

“Notice:  Total  number  of  patents  procured  last 
week  370;  100  were  sold.’’ 

Here  again  counsel,  instead  of  denouncing  this 
bald  imposition,  suggested  that  the  respondents  did 
not  say  in  terms  that  they  took  out  370  patents,  or 
that  they  sold  lOO,  but  simply  announced  that  370 
patents  were  taken  out  and  that  100  were  sold,  and 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  United  States  did  isMie 
370  patents  and  that  the  records  ot  assignments  at 
the  Patent  (Office  would  show  that  IhO  were  sold. 
Neither  the  bald  attempt  to  deceive  nor  the  ])itable 
apologj'  for  the  deception  deserves  further  comment. 

COK  RESPONDENTS  WITH  CEIENTS. 

It  occurred  that  thousands  of  persons,  seeing  the 
ad%'ertisement  for  200  inventions  wanted  and  the 
offer  of  larg-e  prizes,  and  an  easy  way  to  g-et  money, 
wrote  to  the  respondents  for  information,  and  in  reply 
received  answers  of  the  following  tenor  and  effect: 

I)E.'\K  .Sik:  We  have  received  your  letter  of  ini|uiry  of  recent 
date,  aTid  we  herewith  inclose  copy  of  our  SI, .SOU  prize  offer  and 
our  Hints  to  Inventors,  which  contain  full  infr>rniation  as  to 
how  our  patent  business  is  conducted. 

We  also  send  you,  under  separate  cover,  a copy  of  the  Na- 
titMial  Recorder. 

If  yon  will  send  us  a sketch  of  your  invention.  toH"ether  with 
a description  or  model,  if  you  have  one,  we  will  make  a thorough 
e.xamination  of  the  Patent  Office  records  and  advise  as  to 
whether  a patent  can  be  obtained.  We  chart.'-e  SS  for  this  ser- 
vice, which  amount  will  entitle  3'our  invention  to  be  entered  in 
competition  for  our  prizes  and  will  be  deducted  from  onr  fee  for 
preparing  the  case. 

The  letter  closes  with  the  statement — 

After  a patent  has  been  obtained  we  can  place  the  same  before 
the  proper  capitalists,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  manufacture  and 
market  the  j^oods  yourself. 

This  ordinarily'  brought  $5,  which  would  doubtless 
yield  a clear  ^irofit  of  $4.75  to  tlie  resjiondents,  but 
if  the  party  addressed  failed  to  respond  proiii])tly,  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor  was  forwarded: 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  not  heard  from  you  since  we  replied  to 
your  favor  of  a recent  date,  sendinj,'-  you  our  pamphlet  and  a 
copy  of  the  National  Recorder. 

We  again  ask  your  consideration  of  our  excellent  facilities 
for  selling’  and  procuriiiff  patents,  and  if  you  have  not  already 
selected  your  attorney,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  advise  you 
without  cliartre,  either  in  a personal  interview  or  by  mail,  as  to 
the  patentability  and  salability*  of  any  device  which  you  may 
have  in  mind. 

Tliis  usuall)'  brought  tlie  required  answer.  There- 
upon the  client  (?)  was  sent  a letter  of  the  following 
tenor: 

Dear  Sik: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  e.steemed  favor  of  . iuclosins- 

sketch  and  description  of  your  invention,  of  which  reference  has 
been  iiiade  to  the  chief  of  our  sales  department,  and  this  is  the 
principal  cause  of  delay  iti  aiiswerinff.  In  his  e.vpert  opinion, 
a successful  device  of  this  nature,  if  patented  immedi.atelv  and 
properly  handled,  would  net  its  owner  not  less  than  $5,000  on 
direct  sale,  or  yield  a good  income  for  several  years  if  trans- 
ferred on  the  royalty  plan.  Its  cheapness  and  simplicity  are 
strong-ly  desirable  elements  in  its  favor,  as  there  would  be  little 
or  no  e.vperimental  cost  to  eat  up  the  profits,  and  a practically 
unlimited  market  will  be  furnished  for  such  a successful  device. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  its  patentable  nature,  but  you  will  read- 
ily understand  that  no  human  being  can  carry  iri  liis  head  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inventions  on  file  in  the  Patent  Ollice. 
For  this  reason  we  always  recommend  our  clieTits  to  have  a 
special  search  of  the  records  made,  with  a view  of  avoiding  in- 
fringements on  other  patents.  Our  charge  for  this  service  is 
ordinarily  $Sin  each  case:  but  we  will  make  two  searches  on 
inventions  submitted  at  the  same  time  for  $5:  four  for  $10.  or  as 
many  as  you  please  in  the  same  ratio,  enter  any  invention  von 
may  select  in  competition  for  our  monthly  prizes,  and  will 
further  agree  to  make  our  subsequent  fee  for  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  j-our  case  $20  instead  of  $25. 

John  Wepderburn  & Co. 

This  letter  was  undoubtedly  prepared  by  a lawyer, 
who  had  more  cajiacity  than  conscience:  as  any  ex- 
pert will  see  that  it  aifects  to  say  what  it  does  not 
in  fact  say,  and  is  carefully  worded  to  mislead. 

The  langtiag-e,  “In  his  expert  opinion  a successful 
device  of  this  nature,  if  patented  immediately  and 
properly  handled,  would  net  its  owner  not  less  than 
$5,000  on  direct  sale,  or  yield  a good  income  for  .sev- 
eral years  if  transferred  on  the  royalty  plan,”  is  as 
shrewd  as  it  is  uncandid. 

Five  dollars  is  received,  and  a search  is  made  in 
these  cases,  and  thereupon  a letter  of  the  following 
tenor  is  addressed  to  the  client: 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  made  a thorough  search  of  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  fail  to  find  any  reference  approaching 
your  invention  .sufficieiitlv  near  to  prevent  you  from  securing  a 
patent,  and  we  therefore  have  to  report  that  in  our  opinion  a 
patent  can  be  obtained. 

Then  he  is  advised  to  remit  $20,  to  cover  the  first 
Government  fee  of  $15,  and  $5,  the  cost  of  one  sheet 
of  official  drawing,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  state- 
ment that — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  your  invention  is  a very  valuable  one, 
and  that  good  money  could  be  made  out  of  the  same  if  properl v 
hatidled. 

“If  properly  handled”  always  cuts  a figure.  The 
letter  then  states  that  the  invention  will  be  entered 
in  competition  for  the  “Wedderburn  prize,”  and 
they  then  propose  in  the  letter  to  find  a purchaser. 

After  these  alluring  observations  the  applicant 
applies  for  a patent,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  he  is  not  entitled  to  and  never  gets;  and  it 
often  occurred  that  after  having  stated  that  the  $5 
■would  be  credited  on  the  fee  of  $25,  w’e  find  the  full 
amount  of  $25  is  demanded  and  collected.  (Greeley’s 
report,  p.  40.) 

Follow'ing  in  the  wake  of  the  other  communica- 


tions, if  tlie  vein  seemed  to  be  one  which  could  he 
profitably  w’orked,  a letter  of  the  followfitig  tenor 
was  addressed  to  the  client: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  take  pleasure  in  informiikg  you  that  the  boara  of  awards 
has  selected  your  invention  for  special  merit,  and  vour  name 
will  appear  on  our  roll  of  honor  for  last  mouth  for  tile  Wedder- 
burii  prize.  Under  the  terms  of  our  recent  decision  to  recog-- 
nize  those  inventors  submitting  especially  meritorious  devices, 
we  have  determined  to  present  a sterling  silver  medal  to  each 
person  entitled  to  a place  upon  the  roll  of  honor. 

We  therefore  send  t-ou  by  to-day’s  mail  a sterling-  silver 
medal,  accompanied  by  a United  States  Treasury  certificate  as 
t<i  its  standard  fineness.  It  is  of  pure  silver,  and  we  reg.ard  its 
desig-ii  as  exceedingly  artistic  and  effect!  ve. 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  merit  of  your  iiiventioii,  which 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  you,  we  are,  with  kind 
regards, 

Verv  truly,  yours, 

John  Wedderburn  & Co. 

Tlien,  as  if  tliey  had  forgotten  to  mention  some- 
thing of  superior  advantage  which  the  correspond- 
ent was  entitled  to  enjo}',  they  add  the  following 
postscript: 

P.  S. — The  receipt  of  this  medal  does  not  prevent  your  device 
from  being  favorably  considered  in  subse(;ueMt  contests  for  the 
big  jirize.  We  enclose  a proposition  from  the  National  Re- 
corder which  we  would  recommend  that  c-ou  accept,  as  past  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  publication  has  been  the  means  of 
seen  ring  good  prices  for  many  of  our  clients’  patents. 

There  probably  could  not  be  a more  unblushing 
fraud  perpetrated  by  the  use  of  the  same  number  of 
words  than  crops  out  in  this  communication. 

First,  their  “Board  of  Awards,”  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  a myth,  and  their  “Roll  of  Honor’’  a 
sham  and  a pretense,  and  their  “Sterling  Silver 
Medal,’’  eleven  thousand  of  w’hich  they  sent  out  as  a 
“reward  of  genius,”  was  a cheap  advertisement  for 
Wedderburn  c't  Co.,  and  contained  no  reference  to 
the  invention,  nor  yet  to  the  inventor,  in  recognition 
of  whose  genius  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
tribute. 

It  is  neither  valuable  for  the  silver  nor  for  the  in- 
scription, nor  for  any  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  client  is  induced  to  believe  it  was  sent. 

Nor  is  that  all.  A certificate  as  if  issued  with 
direct  reference  to  that  particular  medal  hv  the 
Treasuiv  of  the  United  States,  is  forwarded.  This 
is  another  sham  and  pretense,  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  promptly  put  its  foot  upon. 

Then  comes  the  postscript,  the  last  part  of  which 
is  the  catchpennj'  danse. 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  it  that  John  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  are  the  proprietors,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, of  the  National  Recorder;  that  it  is  their 
orf^an,  or  that  it  is  in  anywise  controlled  by  John 
Wedderburn;  and  thus  while  they  use  the  Recorder 
to  secure  business  for  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  John 
Wedderburn  & Co.,  are  used  to  secure  business  for 
the  Recorder.  We  shall  see  in  a moment  how  the 
elements  in  this  remarkable  combination  act  and 
coact. 

The  next  communication  addressed  to  the  client, 
after  the  foregoing,  shows  that  the  scheme  has 
worked.  It  recites: 

We  iiave  received  your  properU*  executed  papers  prepared  in 
the  matter  your  invention  in  hntrer  shield.  The  application 
will  be  promptly  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  and  the  case  prose- 
cuted with  dilij/ence. 

The  ne.xt  communication  indicates  that  the  client 
is  becoming  impatient,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  is 
explained.  The  following  letter  does  the  same,  and 
the  next  calls  the  attention  of  the  client  to  the  fact 
that  the  examiner  has  “finally  rejected  the  apjilica- 
tion,”  and  that  he  has  cited  one  or  two  patents,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  “notwithstanding  repeated 
amendment  and  argument  he  adheres  to  his  opin- 
ion.” There  is  surprise  in  the  language  of  the 
letter  whether  there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
or  not. 

They  then  state — 

The  only  course  now  open,  should  you  desire  to  contest  the 
matter  further,  is  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Chief. 
The  cost  of  such  appeal  is  covering'’  the  Government  fee  of 
$10  and  our  fee  for  preiisentintr  the  appeal,  $15.  If  you  desire  to 
pursue  the  course  mentioned,  remit  the  amount  above,  upon  re- 
ceijit  of  which  we  will  take  the  necessary  ajipeal  in  your  behalf. 

In  some  cases  they  use  stronger  language  and  state 
how  earnestly  they  will  endeavor  to  reverse  the  ac- 
tion below  if  the  client  will  appeal. 

As  stated  hereinbefore,  they  do  not  give  any  ad- 
vice, as  in  duty  bound,  as  to  the  propriety  or  wisdom 
of  an  appeal,  but  encourage  the  client  to  go  ahead 
by  leaving  it  to  him  to  judge  in  a matter  where  his 
judgment  would  really  at  best  be  of  little  value,  as 
it  is  a matter  which  the  attorney  and  not  the  client 
should  in  the  first  instance  determine.  (Greeley’s 
report,  p.  50.) 

The  statement,  “There  is  no  doubt  but  that  your 
invention  is  a very  valuable  one  and  that  good 
money  could  he  made  out  of  the  same  if  properly 
handled,”  is  a common  form. 

It  will  he  observed  that  they  have  made  33,000 
searches  during  the  brief  time  that  they  have  been 
in  business,  and  have  filed  less  than  4,000  applica- 
tions. 

Of  these  applications  about  50  per  cent  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Office  as  containing  nothing  patent- 
able, and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Wedderburn 
& Co.,  have  sent  out  over  eleven  thousand  of  these 
“sterling  silver  medals,”  as  a “reward  of  genius” 
to  the  inventor,  and  as  evidence  of  the  superior 
merit  of  his  invention,  which  he  was  assured  was  of 


\Miue,  etc.,  and  they  have  p.aced  as  large,  or  po-sl- 
hly  alarg-er,  number  on  their  fictitious  roll  of  honor. 

THE  “recorder”  write-up. 

It  seems,  if  the  correspondent  is  susceptible,  or 
what  he  writes  indicates  that  he  is  a proper  subject 
for  rtattering  treatment,  immediately  on  the  heels 
of  his  receipt  of  the  silver  medal  and  the  informa- 
tion that  he  is  now  on  the  Wedderburn  “roll  of 
honor,”  he  receives  a letter  from  the  National  Re- 
corder of  the  following  tenor; 

De.ar  Sir:  The  N atioiial  Recorder  is  informed  that  you  have 
been  awarded  a silver  medal  by  Messrs.  John  Wedderburn  & 
Co.,  for  an  invention  of  unusual  merit  entered  in  that  firm’s 
competition.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Recorder  to  publish,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  readers,  a short  sketch  and  likeness  of  as  many 
of  these  medal  winners  as  possible,  in  order  that  inventors,  and 
those  who  are  strivinff  to  become  such,  may  enjoy  the  advan- 
tay-e  of  the  e.xperience  of  their  successful  colleagues. 

If,  therefore,  t-ou  will  send  ns  a photograph  and  a brief  ac- 
count of  your  life,  giving  special  attention  to  the  e.xperiences 
that  have  aided  you  to  become  an  inventor,  accompanied  b_y  #5 
to  cover  the  cost  or  preparing  sketch,  inserting  the  same  in 
Recorder,  and  engraving  the  accompanving  portrait,  we  will 
write  up.  and  place  upon  our  subscription  list  tor  one  year  the 
names  of  an.v  two  persons  to  whom  yon  desire  the  paper  to  be 
sent. 

An  affirmative  answer  to  tins  proposition  must  be  mailed 
within  a week  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  to  insure  publica- 
tion. 

After  the  National  Recorder  has  expressed  or  sug- 
gested its  admiration  of  the  genius  and  persever- 
ance of  the  individual  who  had  invented  an  improve- 
ment on  a latch  string,  or  a shoe  buckle,  or  a bottle 
stojDper,  or  a finger  guard,  or  susiiected  that  he  had 
invented  something,  and  had  proposed  to  him  for  $5 
to  publish  a sketch  of  the  now  thoroughly  captivated 
correspondent,  it  suggests  as  follows: 

We  would  also  say  that  when  you  are  prepared  to  advertise 
your  invention  for  sale,  we  will  run  it  free  for  one  month  under 
our  head  of  patents  for  sale,  if  x-on  will  inclose  this  letter  with 
yonr  order. 

And  then  the  correspondent  is  warned  that — 

This  combination  proposition  with  regard  to  a write-up  of 
j'onrself  is  the  only  one  we  make  in  tliis  connection. 

Nationai,  Recorder  Publishing  Co. 

Unfortunately  for  the  “client,”  there  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  ’‘combination”  with  which  lie  does  not 
become  familiar  until  he  has  jiarted  with  his  money 
ttnd  has  nothing  in  return  except  a J.")  cent  silver 
medal  and  a place  on  the  Wedderburn  “roll  of 
honor.” 

THE  AS,SISTANT  C0MMIS.SI0NER’S  REPORT. 

In  his  report  of  the  finding's  and  evidence,  Mr. 
Greeley  has  with  care  and  candor  gone  through  the 
whole  rang-e  of  discreditable  conduct  which  char- 
acterized the  career  of  the  respondents.  His  com- 
ments are  just  and  his  recommendations  timely  and 
valuable.  I will  not  review  the  report,  but  supple- 
ment it  in  announcing  this  decision. 

I desire,  however,  to  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Greeley’s  findings  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  respondents’  sale  department  and  their  con- 
duct respecting  foreign  patents.  As  is  clearly 
shown  in  said  finding's  and  report  their  sale  offer, 
and  their  advice  to  take  out  foreign  patents  were 
mere  traps  for  the  unwary. 

The  respondents  invariably  represented  to  clients 
that  their  inventions  were  valuable  and  salable, 
whether  in  fact  they  were  patentable  or  not.  It 
only  needed  the  skill  and  experience  of  respondents 
in  handling-  such  matters  to  make  the  client  sure  of 
a good  return.  But  before  the3’  could  proceed  to 
find  a purchaser,  $20  “for  advertising  purposes” 
must  be  paid  by  the  client.  This  sum  was  asked  for 
and  accepted  in  a number  of  cases  in  which  the  re- 
spondents knew  there  was  nothing  patentable  and 
nothing  valuable.  (See  Greeley’s  report,  pages  41- 
44.) 

The  respondents  also  invariably  advised  their 
clients  to  take  out  foreign  patents  on  inventions 
which  they  well  knew  were  unpatentable,  knowing 
that  foreign  patents,  if  granted,  would  be  worth- 
less. The  taking  out  of  foreign  patents  meant 
large  fees  to  the  respondents,  for  which  the  client 
received  no  return.  (See  Greeley’s  report,  pages  44- 
48.) 

The  character  and  influence  of  the  methods  and 
agencies  used  bj' respondents,  and  their  potentiality 
for  evil,  become  more  apparent  as  the  investigation 
proceeds,  and  when  carefnllv  studied  are,  in  their 
adaptability  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses and  in  their  tendency  to  corrupt  and  de- 
grade the  persons  and  agences  emplo3’ed,  positively 
startling. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  all  the  agencies  and 
means  emplo3’ed,  and  the  purpose  and  manner  of 
their  use  (each  considered  alone  harmful  only  in  a 
degree,  but  taken  together,  outrageous  and  corrupt- 
ing), it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the  en- 
tire scheme  and  the  appliances  utilized  to  obtain  the 
desired  results. 

It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  there  would  not 
be  a tumultuous  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  g-et  stock  in  the  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  corpora- 
tion. 

But  it  occurred  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
under  consideration  that  to  reach  the  quiet  neigh- 
borhoods, where  intelligent,  enterprising,  God-fear- 
ing people  live,  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  the  local 
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newspapers,  and  some  means  liad  to  be  devised  to 
reach  them. 

The  proprietors  of  these  newspapers  could  not 
very  well  investig’ate  either  the  peculiarities  or 
methods  of  John  'Wedderburn  & Co,,  as  these  news- 
papers are  remote  from  headquarters,  but  we  have 
the  following-  assurance  in  the  literature  published 
by  one,  through  the  procurement  of  the  respondents 
the  assurance  being  also  extensiveh’  circulated,  at 
what  cost  we  do  not  know,  that  over  three  thousand 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  are  stockholders 
in  the  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  corporation:  and 
through  these  newspapers,  which  are  in  the  main 
confessedlj'  innocent  of  any  sympathy  with  the 
fraudulent  scheme  to  trick  citizens  out  of  their 
mone3q  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  were  enabled  to 
reach  the  humble  homes  throughout  the  countrj’  and 
hold  out  these  seductive,  false,  and  delusive  prom- 
ises. And  having  in  some  manner  placed  some 
shares  of  the  stock  of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  in  the 
hands  of  this  vast  number  of  newspapers,  these 
same  newspapers  unwittinglv-  aided  in  fleecing  their 
own  subscribers  and  neighbors. 

To  accomplish  this  circulars  were  sent  out  broad- 
cast. 

These  circular  letters,  a cop\"  of  which  I will  here 
insert,  seem  to  hav'e  induced  a great  man^-  persons 
to  become  stockholders  in  the  John  Wedderburn 
companv,  if  we  believe  what  is  asserted  in  that  be- 
half in  his  literature. 

For  instance,  we  find  the  following  in  several 
papers,  among  others  in  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly, 
under  date  of  March  11,  1897: 

As  in  the  organization  of  the  Examiner  Bureau  of  Claims,  so 
in  establishing-  his  own  firm  Mr.  Wedderburn  recognized  the 
indispensable  assistance  of  the  press,  not  only  in  building  up 
a business  enterprise  by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  but  also  by  securing  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
newspapers  themselves  b_v  making  them  his  business  associates 
and  partners  in  the  responsibility  he  assumed.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  the  firm  of  John  Wedderburn  ik.  Co.  to-day  em- 
braces more  than  three  thousand  well-known  newspapers,  all 
of  which  are  stockholders,  and  whose  vital  interest  it  is,  not 
only  to  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  this  firm,  bnt  also  to  guar- 
antee to  the  public  the  skill  and  integritt-  of  its  management. 

These  newspapers  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  its  management.  We  will 
see  with  what  promptness  the^^  vindicate. 

There  is  then  mentioned  below  a list  of  newspa- 
pers, comprising  the  leading  journals  in  nearl3"  all 
if  not  quite  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  respondents  seem  to  have  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  to  avail  themselves  of  every  possible 
opportunity  to  prey  upon  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
well-meaning  citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  "Wedderburn  iv  Co., 
whatever  that  stands  for  or  means,  in  a short  space 
of  time  received  mone^'  enough  to  employ  many  per- 
sons who  have  the  genius  to  write  and  the  con- 
science to  write  what  the  emplover  demanded,  and 
it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  these  3,000  newspa- 
pers were  strong  enough,  if  they  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so,  to  uphold  and  defend  the  iniquities 
here  described,  and  thus  prevent  any  interference 
with  the  planned  s^'stem  of  plunder  that  promised 
such  great  profit,  and  that  any  official  or  individual 
who  dared  to  call  in  question  their  right  to  practice 
their  schemes  would  and  could  be  destroyed  through 
the  agencies  which  John  Wedderburn  Co.,  by  the 
means  hereinbefore  stated,  believed  they  could  con- 
trol. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  such  an 
utterly  venal  age  that  all  the  cannons  of  public  and 
private  morality  can  be  outraged  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  any  dividend  John  Wedderburn  & Co.  could 
pay,  as  a result  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
schemes. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
timely  than  to  say  it  here  and  in  this  behalf,  that  if 
a successful  money-getting  scheme,  without  regard 
to  its  moral  qualit}'  or  the  unwortln^  methods  it 
adopts,  can,  by  reason  of  the  vast  amount  of  money 
its  methods  enable  it  to  collect,  defy  law.  def}'  morals 
and  go  unrebuked  and  unpunished,  we  are  rapidlv 
reaching  the  time  when  men  will  become  a law  unto 
themselves  in  another  sense  and  manner  than  that 
which  finds  expression  in  peaceful  methods. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  if  there  is  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  that  have  helped, 
though  unwittingly,  to  establish  the  scheme  to  de- 
fraud, in  the  matter  of  condemning  the  iniquity,  w^e 
may  infer  that  such  conduct  is  due  to  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  ow’iiership  of  stock  in  the  fraudu- 
lent agenc3\ 

CIRCULAR  LETTERS  SENT  OUT  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

Here  are  samples  of  the  circular  letters  sent  to 
new'spapers  b}' John  Wedderburn  & Co.: 

[Office  of  John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  ( incorporated),  solicitors  of 
American  and  foreig-n  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copvrig-hts, 
618  F street  N.  W.  P.  O.  box  383.  Recorder  BuildiiiV.  John 
Wedderburn.  president:  Wm.  L.  Ford.  secretaEv;  A.  L. 
Hug-hes,  treasurer.  Directors:  John  Wedderburn.  patent  at- 
torne3':  Wm.  L.  Ford,  attorneA’-at-law;  A.  L.  Hug-hes.  attor- 
ney-at-law; W m.  L.  Crounse,  journalist:  Thos.  B.  Crittenden, 
journalist.  General  counsel;  Wm.  L.  Ford,  John  Wedder- 
burn, A.  L.  Hughes.] 

Washington,  D.  C,,  March 
ADVERTISING  PROPOSITION. 

P UBLISHER 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  an  appropriation  of  a limited  amount 
for  immediate  expenditure.  In  placing  our  advertisements  we 


wisli  to  in  cl  lule  as  many  p.Tpi-r>  ;i  s p is-viMc.  jirov  ia , u w**  ca  t «i  - 
so  at  a very  moderate  rate.  We  w i.-^li  to  run  atoiujot  'fi'iiaclie> 
durinv  one  N'ear.  the  whole  of  which  will  be  occupied  by  a loiir- 
incli  (single  column),  metal-base  elect  r()t.vpe.  to  appear  ii  fty-i  wo 
times  during  the  t'ear.  We  are  not  particular  about  location. 

For  the  insertion  of  the  above  iti  3-our  weekU’  editioti.  or  for 
the  insertion  once  a week  in  3*our  dail\'.  we  can  pas’  yt*u  twelve 
dollars  (812^,  pa3  able  as  follows : Two  dollars  (S2)  in  cash,  pav- 
able  semi-annuallt'  in  advance,  and  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ("1" 
in  preferred  6 percent  stock  of  The  John  Wedderburn  a:  Co.. 
corporation,  thus  giving  vou  ten  shares  of  the  cai)ital  stock  of 
our  compan 3’,  the  par  value  of  which  is  one  dollar  ,81  per  share. 
If  3’ou  accept  this  proposition,  notify  us  and  we  shall  ininudi- 
atel3'  forward  our  cut,  together  with  one  dollar  (31).  At  the  end 
of  ever3'  six  months  we  will  forward  you  the  stock  earned,  to- 
gether with  the  other  dollar.  The  proof  of  cut  i>.  herein  in- 
closed. 

Hoping  that  you  will  accept  this  proposition  and  that  our 
future  relations  ma3'  prove  mutuall3'  profitable,  we  are.  dear 
sir,  Ver\’  truly  yours, 

John  Wedderburn  A:  Co. 

P.  S. — We  are  interested  in  the  success  of  The  National  Re- 
corder. a good  weekly  journal  published  in  this  citN’.  valuable 
to  in ventors.  builders,  claimants,  and  those  doing  busi ness  with 
the  United  .States  Government.  It  contain."  a weekyv  list  of 
pitents  granted,  arranged  alpliabeticall3'  b3’  States,  which 
publishers  can  use  in  their  respective  localities  with  profit  to 
themselves.  We  will  send  vou  the  paper  also  if  3'ou  accept  the 
above  offer. 

[Wedderburn  letter  head.] 

Washington.  1).  C , ^^ay  j,  iSqs. 

ADVERTISING  I'ROPOSITION. 

Publisher 

De.ar  Sir:  On  account  of  the  gratifying  success  which  has 
attended  the  organization  oi  this  company,  we  desire  especialP’ 
to  S3'slemaiize  our  business  promptly  and  classifvour  patrons 
without  dela3’.  W ith  a view  of  completing  at  once  the  number 
of  newspapers  set  as  the  limit  of  our  plan,  we  propose  to  in- 
crease the  original  offer  to  3’ou 

We  wish  3’ou  to  run  our  4-inch  si  ngle-columti  metal-base  elec- 
trot3'pe  for  filty-two  times  \\  e are  willing  to  pa3’  3'Ou  the  sum 
of  S22,  ])a3'able  as  follows:  Two  dollars  in  cash,  pa3  able  semi- 
annualCv  in  advance,  and  the  sum  of  810  in  preferred  6 per  cent 
non-assessable  stock  of  the  John  Wedderburn  &.  Co.  corpora- 
tion. and  also  give  \’ou  our  proniissorv  note  for  the  sum  of  810 
as  per  inclosed  blank  from.  This  note  can  be  used  at  an3’  time 
the  same  as  cash  in  pa3’meiit  of  our  fee  for  professional  ser- 
vices, such  services  being  performed  at  our  regular  charge.  If 
3’OU  can  not  use  the  note  personail^',  3'ou  can  easily  dispose  of  it 
to  some  inventor  for  cash  b3'  making  a slight  discount. 

A special  feature  of  our  otfer  is  a 3*ear*s  subscription  to  the 
National  Recorder,  which  we  furnish  free  of  cost.  The  Re- 
corder is  designed  b3*  its  publishers  to  cover  the  field  of  impor- 
tant official  information  at  the  capital,  and  to  be  of  great  aid  to 
publishers  of  newspapers  in  communities  of  moderate  size.  It 
pa3’S  special  attention  to  patents,  pensions,  and  similar  matters 
like]3’  to  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  exceptional 
facilities  are  afforded  3’ou  for  making  immediate  use  in  vour 
own  columns  of  the  matter  which  it  contains.  The  Recorder 
will  publish  weekly  three  special  letters,  dated  Washington, 
and  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Democratic.  Republican, 
and  Populist  parties,  respectivel3’.  The  letters  are  prepared  by 
able  writers,  and  are  offered  gratuitonsK’  for  republicalion  in 
your  columns.  In  addition,  tiie  Recorder  prints  weekl3-  the  full 
list  of  patents  granted  throughout  the  United  States,  classified 
by  States,  so  that  you  can  clip  this  valuable  information  and 
print  it  In  your  own  columns  for  the  benefit  of  3'our  readers. 
The  latest  court  decisions,  pension  ruling  and  allowances  will 
al->o  appear  regularly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Recorder 
will  make  a most  valuable  addition  to  3’our  exchanges — furnish- 
ing 3’OU,  in  fact,  with  a first-class  Washington  service  without 
anv  expense  whatever. 

If  3’OU  accept  this  proposition,  notif3'  and  we  shall  imnie- 
diatel\’ forward  our  cut,  together  with  31  in  cash  and  our  note 
for  310.  At  the  end  of  ever3’  six  months  we  will  forward  you 
the  stock  earned,  together  with  tlie-otlier  dollar.  A proof  of  our 
cut  is  herewith  inclosed. 

Trusting  that  3'ou  will  accept  this  proposition,  and  that  our 
future  relations  will  prove  mutually  profitable,  we  are, 

Yours.  ver3’  trul\’. 

John  Wedderburn  Ac  Co. 

[Law  offices  of  John  Wedderburn  Ac  Co.,  solicitors  of  American 

and  foreif^ii  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights.  018  F 

street  NW.  Cable  address,  “Wedpatent,**  Washington.  1).  C.] 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Publishers 

Dear  Sir:  Being  an  advertiser  in  3*oui’  paper,  and  thinking 
that  perhaps  there  may  be  some  inventors  in  3’Our  town  with 
whom  3’Ou  are  personalEv  acquainted,  we  inclose  herewith  our 
promissory  note  for  the  sum  of  815.  pa3’able  in  professional  ser- 
vices b3’  whomsoever  presented.  This  note  will  be  accepted  bv 
us  at  atyv  time  the  same  as  cash  at  our  regular  rates  fur  secur- 
ing a patent.  We  believe  that  3*ou  nia3'  be  able  to  discount  this 
note  if  3’OU  should  have  an  acquaintance  or  find  some  one  who 
desires  to  secure  the  services  of  a patent  attorne3'.  Our  regular 
fee  is.  including  drawings,  search,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
case,  335.  Out  of  this  3’ou  would  get  >15  and  we  320  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an3'  case  which  3*<)u  ma3'  send  us. 

We  inclose  a reading  notice,  printed  in  the  New  York  World, 
descriptive  of  our  prize,  the  advertisement  of  which  has  been 
running  in  your  paper  from  time  to  time,  concerning  the  prize 
winner  foi  the  pasu  month.  A gratuitous  publication  of  the 
same  on  3'our  part  will  be  grealU'  appreciated. 

Ver\'  trul3’,  3’ours. 

John  Wedderburn  6c  Co. 

How  the  aid  of  those  who  persoually  knew  the 
quality'  of  the  enterprise  and  the  means  and  methods 
to  work  it  out  were  secured  we  are  not  advised:  they 
must  answer  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  care- 
less conduct  or  conscious  wrong'doing'. 

In  conclusion,  I repeat  that  if  the  business  and 
the  methods  and  practices  of  the  respondents  had 
been  tolerable  and  of  a character  that  could  be  de- 
fended the  respondents  and  their  backers  and  in- 
dorsers would  have  made  all  haste  to  make  known, 
not  onH'  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the  Secretary-, 
but  to  the  public  that  was  interested  to  know,  that 
they  were  carr3'ing'  on  a legritimate  business  in  a 
legitimate  waj-:  but  instead  of  that  thej-  have  made 
substantiallj-  no  showing  at  all.  either  in  extenua- 
tion or  defense  of  their  offenses  or  in  answer  to  the 
questions  propounded,  which  were  rendered  neces- 
sarj'  bj'  reason  of  the  facts  hereinbefore  recited,  and 
which  were  not  answered  nor  was  one  of  them 
answered. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  one  of  the  attoriie3's  said 
the3-  did  not  want  to  publish  their  business  to  the 
world.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  nobody  asked 
them  to  publish  their  business  to  the  world,  or  pub- 
lish to  the  world  any  fact  or  circumstance  connected 


\V..ii  l,,,  .1' 

tate  to  coinmuuil'ate.  i sp';-  .'.i , . \ ..i.'  j,  ! Jh,  v 

of  his  business  and  li-A  n:  i ' — 
called  in  question  Iq',  tlu  --  , i.-  C rd  n , . 

quire,  and  in  the  presemv  ■ f t e ^ - ■ • . • = . 

number  of  hunorable  eitiz'-n  L...';  , i :.v 

swindled  as  a rer  ult  of  tlu.-i-  uu  . 

The  recominendaticm  iii.^de  in  hlr.  ' jr,.,  '.j  v'..  r.  yori 
that  the  facts  slu:.wn  in  li.is  n ■ ',rd  be  ealle-'’  , , 
attention  of  the  P<.st  ( ■'fli.-e  1 ;epa  rlmen  l cc  . • 
District  Attorne3'  meets  witli  inv  iieartv  aj; i:u-. .v;i  1 . 

M3’  conclusion  is.  and  I sO  decit  J-.l.n  . .b- 

derburn  and  John  Wedderburn  w C.o.,  ha’.-.  . a : 
tors  before  this  office,  been  guilty  cf  gia.-.' 
duct,  and  that  the3’  should  lie  disbarred  from  nra:  - 
ticing  before  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  honorable  Secretary  so  order. 

VeiW’  respectfully,  3’our  oViedient  servant, 

Benjamin  But  t k k wo  k t i r . 

Coiiijjiij,st’i)!ii  r. 

Edward  T.  Fenwick. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Fcti- 
wick.  junior  member  of  the  old  established  patent 
law  and  soliciting  firm  of  Mason.  Fenwick  A Law- 
rence, of  Washington,  1).  C.,  was  born  in  this  city 
on  April  18,  1869.  The  firm  of  iMason,  Fenwick  & 
Lawrence  is  favorably  known  throughout  tlie 
countr3'.  It  was  established  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Fenwick  in  1861.  who  associated  with  him  Hon. 
Chas.  iMason.  former  commissioner  of  patents  and 
Judge  D.  C.  Lawrence,  fornierh’  a member  of  ihe 


board  of  appeats  ana  c.iui  ciorx  au-.i  acting  com- 
missioner of  patents.  Mr.  L.  T.  Fenwick  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1891.  He  has  alwa3-s  resided 
in  Washington  where  he  has  many  warm  friends 
He  attended  the  public  schools,  including  the  high 
school  and  also  the  Corcoran  Scientific  school  con- 
nected with  the  Columbian  Uniyersit3’.  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  that  institution 
in  1892:  the  same  3’ear  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1895.  iSIr.  Fenwick  is 
active  in  relig'ious  work,  having  been  a teacher  in 
the  Sabbath  school  for  a number  of  3’ears.  and  at 
present  is  superintendent  of  the  school  with  which 
he  is  connected. 

The  firm  with  whicli  Mr.  Fenwick  is  connected 
celebrates  its  36th  anniversary  this  3’ear.  and  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  event,  has  issued  a handsoinel}’  en- 
graved and  litliographed  booklet  in  five  colors, 
wliich  contains  extracts  from  decisions  and  other  in- 
formation of  interest  to  inventors,  patentees,  and 
manufactures,  whicli  the3’  are  sending  free  on  ap- 
plication. Among  the  large  number  of  inventors 
and  firms  who  have  secured  patents  and  transacted 
business  through  tliis  firm,  might  be  mentioned, 
Muscatine  Oat  Meal  Co.,  R.  J.  Re3’nolds  Tobacco 
Co..  Cameron  and  Cameron,  Gates  Iron  Works. 
Buffalo  Scale  Co.,  iMidvale  Steel  Co..  Union  Iron 
Works.  Hollv  Steam  Contracting  Co..  American 
Siieares  iSIanufacturing  Co. , I.  A.  AVilliams  Head- 
Hg-ht  Co..  McCalve,  Brooks  and  Co.,  Ellswortli,  Pot- 
ter and  Storrs.  D.  iSI.  Estev.  E.  B.  Haves  hlachine 
Co.,  Ke3’stone  Plaster  Co.,  and  the  Hirg^ara  Paper 
Mills. 


It  is  reported  that  work  is  likeH’  to  be  resumed  on 
the  Hudson  River  tunnel,  to  connect  Jersey  Cit3’ 
with  New  A"ork,  whicli  was  abandoned  in  18^2  fur 
want  of  funds,  after  over  4000  feet  had  been  tun- 
neled. About  54,000,00(1  has  been  already  expended 
on  the  work,  and  it  is  said  that  the  borings  can  be 
completed  for  SI. 000. 000  more.  The  total  length  of 
the  proposed  tunnel  is  5400  feet. 

The  wheat  crop  is  short  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Urugua3’  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
wheat  is  to  be  shipped  from  California  via  steamers 
chartered  b v Rio  de  Janeiro  merchants.  North  Da- 
kota wheat  raisers  will  register  no  kick. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


DECISIONS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

[ See  Patent  Office  and  Department  Notes.] 


Decisions  of  Commissioner. 

Ex  parte  McCoy:  decided  July  9.  1897. 

Additional  Oath  — Dedav  in  Filing  Application. 

When  an  application  is  not  hied  in  the  Office  until  an  unrea- 
sonable ti  me  after  the  execution  of  the  oath  and  the  assifrnee 
makes  affidavit  that  to  his  knowledge  the  invention  had  not 
been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  liliny  of  the  application  and 
that  the  i nventor  refuses  to  e.xecute  an  additional  oath.  Held 
that  said  affidavit  cannot  be  considered  as  a compliance  with 
the  rule  which  re<iuires  an  additional  oath  when  the  application 
is  not  filed  wiiliin  a reasonable  lime  after  the  execution  of  the 
original  oatli,  .since  neither  the  statutes  nor  the  rules  make  any 
provision  for  the  makin}>‘  of  an  oath  to  an  api)lication  by  aiyv 
parl.v  other  than  the  inventor  solonj^  as  the  inventor  is  alive. 
The  reason  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  inventor  make 
the  ori^-’inal  oath  apply  with  equal  force  to  an  additional  oath 
when  recj Hired. 

Ex  parte  Hanes;  decided  Sept.  16,  1897. 

A ppi.viN(;  AND  Kxpl.\inin(;  Rkfekencks  hv  thp:  Examiner 
Before  Fin.al  Action. 

Held  that  an  applicant  is  en  titled  before  the  case  is  closed  be- 
fore the  Examiner  to  an  explanation  of  the  references  and  their 
bearing  on-tlie  claims  rejected  as  full  and  clear  as  an_v  explana- 
tion that  would  be  considered  necessary  to  be  made  at  any  sub- 
sequent staye  in  the  prof.’'ress  of  the  case. 

Keller  v.  Wethey  v.  Roberts;  decided  Oct.  1,  1897. 
Tntp:rfi-.  KENc  i:s — Testimony,  Extendinc;  the  Time  for  tak- 
ing— Op.skrving  the  Rtles  of  Pr.\ctice. 

The  rule  for  extension  of  time  for  takinir  testimony  is  a salu- 
tary <»ne,  made  in  tlie  interest  of  all  parties.  Where  there  is 
an  obvious  disre<rard  of  the  rule,  there  is  nothin'^  left  to  do  but 
to  abolivli  the  rule  or  coni])el  its  observance,  and  there  is  onlv 
one  way  to  accomplish  the  latter,  which  is  to  refuse  to  permit 
testi  inoii.v  to  be  taken  when  it  is  not  observed. 

Ri'Liis  <JF  Practice — Jcst  Compliance  with. 

It  is  better  to  insist  upon  a reasonable  and  just  compliance 
with  the  Rules  of  i'ractice  of  the  (Office,  ihoiiuh  it  may  work  a 
liardsliip  in  an  individual  case,  than  adopt  a course  which 
would  result  in  a practical  abrojration  of  ilieni,  with  consequent 
confusion.  (Citiiijr  Smith  and  Thomas  v.  Cowles,  30  O.  (i.343.) 

S.  Hcrnslieini,  Bro.s.  & Co.,  Et..  v.  J.  H.  Hargrove 
tv:  Son:  decided  Oc1.  2,  1891. 

Tk.\I>K-Ma1<KS  — I.N'TEKI-ERI-NCES — BkiJAI)  CI-AI.M  UnDER  .A 
Xakkow  Issce. 

Ill  inlerfiTfiices  in  t I'adr-inark  cases  a broad  claim  should  not 
be  placed  under  a narrow  issue,  but  the  practice  in  patent  cases 
of  makintr  the  issue  as  broad  as  the  broadest  claim  should  be 
fidlowed. 

Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Courts. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals— Nortliern  District 
of  Illinois.  AVestern  PAlectric  Co.  v.  Western 
Telephone  Construction  Co  et  al;  decided  Feb. 
10,  1897. 

W.vTSON — Tklephoni-:-S  WITCHES — Void. 

Letters  Patent  No.  270,532,  ^'■ranted  January  9,  1883,  to  the 
American  liell  Telephone  Conipati}’  as  assijrnee  of  Thomas  a. 
Watson,  for  an  improvement  in  telephone-switches,  is  void  in 
view  of  the  prior  state  of  the  art,  as  it  involves  only  several 
expedients  in  arran^'^inp  a subscriber's  outfit. 

IT.  S.  Circuit  Court — Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Klectric  vSineltin^  and  Aluniinuin  Co. 
V.  Carborundum  Co.;  decided  July  26,  1897. 
Process  oi-  Smelting  Ores— Infringement. 

Letters  Patent  No.  319, 7h5,  {^ranted  June  9,  1885,  to  Euf^ene  H. 
Cowles  et  al..  for  a process  of  smeltiiifL  ores  bv  the  electric  cur- 
ceiit.  c<instrued  and  Held  that  the  char^re  of  infringement  has 
not  been  sustained. 

Electric  SMEi/riNti-ErKNACE— Noveli  y — Ini-  ring i-:me:nt. 

Letters  I^ateiit  No.  31h.')45.  vi  niiled  June  9.  1885,  to  En^^ene  H. 
Cowles  el  al.,  for  an  electric  sniellinfL-furnace,  was  assailed  as 
beinc’’ void  for  lack  of  patentable  novelty,  but  as  it  was  held 
llial  it  was  not  infringed  the  (juestioii  (d  patentability  was  not 
passed  upon. 


A Cigarette  Roller. 

The  American  Cigarette  Tube  Co.,  of  this  city  has 
lately'  placed  upon  the  market  an  attractive  novelty 
in  tile  form  of  a pocket  cigarette  rolling  device  upon 
which  a patent  has  recently  been  obtained  by  W. 
T.  Fitzgerald  througli  jiatent  attorney  Joseph  Lei- 
cester Atkins  of  this  citj'.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  inventions  of  seeming  sim])licity  are  often 
most  meritorious,  Vnit  it  is  seldom  that  a device  for 
which  tliere  has  been  for  so  long  a time  such  a 
demand  as  tlierehas  been  for  a practicable  cigarette 
roller,  has  finally  been  produced  embodying  so 
mncb  of  simplicity  in  structure  and  manner  of 
manipulation  as  this  little  article. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  such  thing.s 
knows  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  attempts  at  a 
practicable  machine  of  this  sort,  to  use  which  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  an  expert,  and  is  equally 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  now  ou  the 
market  that  the  dealers  can  be  induced  to  recom- 
mend or  the  purchaser  to  buy. 

This  novel  device  consists  simply  of  a tube,  pro- 
vided at  one  end  with  a hopper  for  filling  it  with 
means  along  cne  side  for  retaining  a cigarette 
paper,  and  with  a plunger  for  stripping  off  the 
finished  cigarette.  In  practice,  one  edge  of  the 
paper  is  applied  so  as  to  be  caught  by  the  retaining 
means  upon  the  tube,  and  is  rolled  about  the  out- 
side of  the  tube  which  serves  as  a rigid  unyielding 
core.  When  wrapped  about  the  tube  the  outer  edge 
is  moistened  and  secured  to  the  body  of  the  paper 
wrapper.  The  end  of  the  wrapper  is  then  folded 


over  the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  tube  filled  with 
tobacco  under  gentle  pressure  for  the  plunger:  fi- 
nally the  cigarette  is  slippedofrom  the  end  of  the 
tube  by  continired  pressure  against  the  tobacco  fill- 
ing .vithin  the  tube,  the  paper  wrapper  and  the 
tobacco  filling,  one  formed  about  and  the  other 
witliiu  the  tube,  both  slipping  off  together. 


M.  C.  B.  Defect  Card  Holder. 

A patent  has  recently  been  granted  Mr.  Thomas 
Shea  of  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  on  a Kailwaj' Card  Holder 
for  freight  cars,  which  promises  to  make  some 
money  for  the  itiventor. 

The  illustration  shows  a card  holder  into  which  a 
card  can  be  easiL'  and  quickly  inserted,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  instantaneously  dropped  or  with- 
drawn: which  is  open  at  the  front  so  as  to  present 
a practically  unobstructed  view  of  the  card:  which 
is  provided  with  a guard  at  the  top  for  deflecting 
falling  dust,  snow  and  rain:  and  which  ks  adopted 


for  attachment  to  the  sill,  or  other  part  of  the  car. 
B3'  the  use  of  this  holder  the  card  can  be  read  at  a 
glance,  is  protected  from  mutilation,  and  several 
cards  can  be  held  by  the  device  at  the  same  time. 
The  movable  elements  embrace  a top  hinged  guard 
piece  or  cover  and  a bottom  support  or  door.  The 
latter  is  hinged  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  base  and 
its  projecting  ends  joined  to  the  wings  bv  coiled 
springs  which  hold  the  door  closed.  The  clips 
riveted  to  the  to])  cover  and  bottom  door  way  be 
riveted  bv  a chain  i)rovided  with  a hook  as  shown. 
The  method  of  using-  the  holder  is  obirous  as  is  also 
its  superioritv  to  the  present  practice  of  tacking-  the 
card  to  the  frame  of  the  car. 


Inventions  Ahead  of  Their  Time. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  inventions  whicli  have 
api^eared  “before  their  time,"  and  it  ma^-  be  of  in- 
terest to  consider  just  what  it  means  for  an  idea  to 
have  come  into  the  world  before  conditions  are  ready 
for  it.  Many  ingenious  and  patient  men  have 
worked  persistantly  to  develop  inventions  for  which 
the  art  was  not'i'eady.'but  which, nn  later  years,  when 
materials,  methods  and  markets  had  developed, 
proved  to  be  fiillv  as  valuable  and  important  as  had 
originally  been  anticipated. 

The  pnnematic  bicycle  tire  would  be  of  little  value 
if  the  rubber  industry  were  not  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tile  proper  material  from  which  to  make  it, 
and  the  motor  carriage  is,  in  like  manner,  dejjend- 
ent  upon  the  paraellel  development  of  the  storag-e 
of  energy.  Professor  Lang-ley  has  shown  ns  how 
to  meet  the  essentials  of  a successful-fly  ing-  macliine 
and  calmly  throws  the  burden  of  the  commercial 
success  of  the  problem  upon  the  builders  of  motors 
by  telling  them  to  go  ahead  and  produce  a source  of 
motor  ])ower  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  power- 
ful enough  and  light  enough  to  drive  his  aeroplane 
witliout  overvveighting  it.  Similar  conditions  often 
confront  students  of  applied  science,  and  in  many 
cases  brilliant  ideas  liave  x^roved  commercially 
worthless  simplj'  because  of  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  realizing  the  constructive  conditions.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  would  prove  a most  ])rofitable 
occupation  for  thoroughly  informed  specialists  to 
make  a study  of  neglected  inventions  upon  which 
the  patents  have  expired,  and  which  have  never  been 
developed  for  the  above  reasons,  bring'-ing  to  this 
revival  of  past  ideas  the  present  possibilities  in  the 
light  of  more  recent  developments  in  science  and 
construction. — Cassier's  Magazine. 


■When  writing  to  advertisers  please  refer  to  the  Inventive 
Age;  it  will  operate  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  reader 
and  publisher. 


in  Defense  of  Contingent  Fees. 

By  C.  a.  Sno-«^ 

Abraham  Eincoln,  in  an  address  to  law  students, 
said: 

“As  a general  rule,  nev-er  take  your  fee  in  ad- 
vance, nor  anj'  more  than  a small  retainer.  When 
fully  paid  beforehand,  you  are  more  than  a common 
mortal  if  j'ou  can  feel  trlie  same  interest  in  the  case 
as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for  you,  as  well 
as  for  j'our  client;  and,  when  j’ou  lack  interest  in 
the  case,  the  job  will  verj"  likely  lack  skill  and 
diligence  in  the  ijerformance.” 

Patent  attorneys  are,  with  regard  to  pay,  of  two 
classes;  those  who  demand  their  fee  before  they 
begin  the  work  of  procuring  a patent,  and  those 
who  exjject  their  fee  only  after  the  patent  has  been 
procured.  There  are  undoubtedlj'  good  attorneys 
in  both  classes.  There  is  no  virtue  or  turpitude  in 
the  sj-stem  of  either  class,  though  there  may  be 
virtue  or  turpitude  in  the  agent  under  either  sys- 
tem. It  depends  entirelj-  on  the  man  whether  his 
client  will  g^-et  straighforward  advice  and  faithful 
service,  and  not  upon  whether  the  attorney  receives 
liis’  pay  before  or  after  he  has  done  his  work. 

The  attornej'  who  works  for  a contingent  fee  has 
)een  the  butt  cf  much  opprobrium  from  the  other 
tlirifty  class  that  demands  its  fee  in  advance,  many 
of  tliem  seeming  to  think  it  in  the  line  of  their  duty 
or  interest  to  declaim  against  the  contingent  fee 
attorneys,  to  whom  they  apply  the  epithet,  “no 
patent,  no  pay.”  I have  read  arguments,  so-called, 
agf-ainst  the  contingent  fee  system,  to  the  effect  that 
the  attorne3-  working  for  a contingent  fee  will  hurry 
and  scurry  the  application  through  the  patent  office, 
sacrificing  the  strength  of  the  patent  in  his  im- 
]>atience  to  get  an  allowance  and  a fee.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  attorney  who  has  been  paid  in  ad- 
vance feels  good  and  honest,  has  money  in  his 
])ocket,  will  cease  to  think  of  himself  and  his  ease, 
but,  exemjrt  from  human  frailt3q  drowsiness,  or  a 
desire  to  g-o  fishing,  will  devote  his  time  exclusively 
to  buttressing  a jratent  for  his  client.  Well,  ma3'be 
lie  will.  If  he  is  a paragon,  a nonpareil,  a phoenix 
of  a man,  he  ma3'  possibly,  run  better  with  the  goal 
in  his  pocket,  than  when  the  shining  reward  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line;  but  lam  singing  of  patent 
attorneys,  not  of  gods. 

With  regard  to  the  charg-e  that  contingent  fee 
attorneys  are  indifferent  as  to  the  strength  of 
jiatents  procured  by  them,  I will  say  that  even 
patent  attorne3's  are  selfish,  and  some  of  them  are 
wise  and  far-seeing;  and  it  may  be  that  those  con- 
tingent attorneys,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  laboring 
world,  from  President  to  scullion,  work  before  they 
are  jjaid,  (the  fee-in-advance  patent  attorneys  alone 
excepted.)  know  that  their  work  is  their  best  recom- 
mendation and  are,  therefore,  jealous  of  its  char- 
acter and  its  (piality. 

If  an  attorney  is  honest,  he  will  try  to  secure  good 
claims.  If  he  is  not  lionest,  pay  ing  him  in  advance 
will  not  make  him  so.  The  payment  in  advance  is 
a perpetual  temjitation  to  report  an  invention  pat- 
entable when  it  is  retilly  not  so,  thus  causing  the  in- 
ventor to  lose  not  only  the  attorney’s  fee,  but  the 
first  government  fee  as  well.  But  if  the  attorney’s 
fee  is  dependent  on  his  work  in  securing  the  patent, 
and  not  merely  ou  his  report  that  the  invention  is 
patentable,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  has  to  get  the 
patent  before  he  gets  his  pay,  he  will  be  more  care- 
ful about  his  preliminary  examination  and  report. 
It  seems  that  one’s  knowledge  of  human  nature 
would  convince  him  tiiat  an  attorney  will  work  with 
more  interest  for  a fee  to  be  obtained  than  for  one 
whicl-i  he  has  in  his  pocket.  The  best  lawyers  in 
the  country  work  for  contingent  fees. 

But,  after  all,  it  remains  with  the  employer  to 
decide  whether  he  shall  pay  his  patent  attorney  or 
anyone  before  he  does  his  work.  For  some  per- 
verse reason,  there  is  a prejudice  against  pa3Jng 
for  an3'thing  before  you  g-et  it.  In  the  evolution  of 
common  sense  and  business  habit,  men  have  learned 
that  the  better  practice  is  to  pay  for  performance 
rather  than  for  promise.  Hence,  the  common" 
laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  the 
clerg-y,  the  army,  the  navy,  congress,  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  President,  do  not  consider  it  “unpro- 
fessional” to  work  before  they  eat. 


Tile  popular  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
track  of  railways  must  be  in  rails  of  moderate 
length  and  open-joints  in  order  to  allow  for  con- 
traction and  expansion,  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  Chicago  that  long  stretches  of  cast-welded 
track  g-ive  no  trouble,  and  even  up  to  four  miles  long 
continuous  welded,  the  breakage  was  only  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  joints  dnring  the  year.  The  climatic 
peculiarities  of  Chicago  are  such  as  to  afford  a fair 
test  and  it  is  likel3'  that  hereafter  street  railways 
as  well  as  steam  lines  will  adopt  the  continuous 
weld  system. 
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Windmill. 

The  patented  invention  of  Jacob  F.  Ducker  of 
Arg-onia,  Kans.,  relates  to  windmills,  and  sets  forth 
an  idea,  in  this  respect,  in  whicli  the  vanes  of  the 
windmill,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  upright,  flat 
kind,  are  a series  of  vertical  concave  pieces  arrainged 
around  an  axis  and  made  to  revolve  horizontally. 
This  method  should  furnish  a very  stable  source  of 
power,  as  seemingly  it  is  compact  and  not  easily 
broken. 


ism  is  inserted  between  the  blade  pistons  to  hold 
them  apart. 

Street  Car  Track  Sanding  Device. 

To  prevent  the  slipping  of  wheels  on  a car  track, 
Louis  A.  Lucier  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  invented 
and  patented  a device,  wliich  will  perhaps  be  of 
much  value  for  the  purpose  specified. 

The  track  stinder  is  located  under  the  car,  near 
the  front  wheel  and  just  above  the  rail.  It  has  an 
inclined  bottom,  a series  of  radial  arms,  working  in 
tlie  body  of  the  receptacle  for  strewing  tlie  sand, 
and  is  connected  to  the  car  wheel  by  sprocket  and 
chain  by  which  means  the  sand  strewing  arms  are 
operated.  The  apparatus  is  worked  from  the  car 
platform  by  a lever,  which  releases  or  shuts  a valve. 


Duplicate  Printing. 

A duplicate  printing  mechanism  for  typewriters, 
addingJnachines,  etc,,  has  been  recently  patented  bj" 
Dorr  E.  Felt,  of  Chicago,  111.  This  comprises  in 
part  pressure  feed-rolls  for  delivering  two  associ- 
ated strips  of  paper  to  printing  devices;  ink  ribbons 
with  guiding  devices  located  between  the  ribbon  and 
feed-rollers,  acting  to  seperate  the  paper  strips  so 
that  they  will  pass  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  rib- 
bon. 


flailing  flachine. 

A mailing  machine  has  been  recently  patented  by 
Charles  M.  Green,  of  Highland,  111.  In  this  there 
is  a rigid  frame  with  a transverse  counter  balancer 
grooved  tilting  bar  journaled  therein;  a series  of  mail 
chutes  with  their  forward  ends  resting  on  the  tilting 
bar  in  line  with  the  grooves;  guide-wa3's  supported 
on  the  frame  back  of  the  tilting  bar,  and  a recipro- 
cating slide  moving  in  the  guide-ways  and  carr^fing 
drivers  arranged  to  travel  under  the  mail  chutes, 
down  which  slide  the  mails  when  the  machine  is  in 
opperation. 

Mud=guard  for  Bicycles. 

In  this  the  mud-guard,  supported  b_v  arms  at- 
tached to  the  front  vertical  portion  of  the  bicycle 
frame,  extends  over  the  upper  front  part  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  fore  w'heel.  It  can  be  folded  up,  when 
not  in  use,  by  moving  the  pivoted  arms  upwards, 
after  the  manner  of  a callapsible  buggy  top.  The 
patent  for  this  was  recentU'  issued  to  Herbert  L. 
Hall  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Snow  Plow. 

Christian  Johnson,  of  Warwick,  Minn.,  has  had  a 
patent  granted  him  for  a snow  plow,  which  will  no 
doubt  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  This  plow’  is  to 
be  worked  in  connection  with  horse-power.  It  is  tri- 
angular in  shape  and  is  pivotallv  connected  with  a 
towing  sled  that  runs  in  front  and  to  which  the 
horses  are  hitched.  There  is  a rudder,  placed  in  the 
middle,  for  preventing  the  plow  from  sheering,  and 
extending  backw’ards  jfroin  the  point  of  the  latter 
are  mold-boards  for  throwfing  aside  the  snow. 


Bib. 

That  useful  little  article,  a child’s  bib,  has  been 
improved  upon  bv’  Harrj’  P,  Leuhart  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  to  whom  a patent  has  been  given  for  his  inven- 
tion. This  bib  is  intended  to  afford  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  clothes  of  the  little  ones  and  for  this  pur- 
pose is  made  quite  different  from  the  old  fashioned 
kind.  It  (the  new’  bib)  has  spring  clamps  at  its 
lower  end  whereb\’  it  can  be  attached  to  the  table; 
and  at  the  upper  end  there  are  hooks  for  securing  it 
to  the  child’s  dress.  When  equipped  with  a bib  of 
this  kind  a child  presents  the  apperance  of  having  a 
miniature  chute  before'him  and  so  it'is,  for  dow’ii  this 
chvite  grease,  milk  or  other  dress  staining  food  can 
run  without  touching  the  child. 


Air-power  Drilling  Tool. 

George  W.  Smith  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  is  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee  of  a portable  pneumatic  drill- 
ing tool,  w’hich  seems  a good  thing  of  its  kind.  In 
operating  this  apparatus  a fluid  ijressure  chamber 
is  emploj’ed,  w’ith  inlet  and  outlet  passages;  a rota- 
table piston  is  mounted  in  the  chamber  and  is 
composed  of  two  hollow’  semi-cylindrical  portions 
and  two  end  portions  having  semi-circular  projec- 
tions forming  transverse  channels  on  their  inner 
faces,  which  are  adapted  for  receiving  and  guiding 
a blade  mechanism.  There  are  two  reciprocating 
blades  movablj’  mounted  in  the  rotating  piston 
and  provided  with  pressure  cylinders  on  their  inner 
ends;  a piston  in  the  pressure  cylinder  of  each  of 
the  blades,  having  connection  with  the  fluid  pres- 
sure chamber  of  the  casings,  so  that  fluid  pressure 
may  operate  the  blade  pistons;  and  a spring  mechan- 


Water Cooling  Apparatus. 

A self-cooling  w’ater  apparatus  is  the  recent 
patented  invention  of  Louis  R.  Alberger,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  This  consists  principally  of  a tower, 
w’ater-motor  and  supply  pipes.  The  latter  couvej’ 
water  from  and  to  a reservoir,  furnishing  power  to 
the  W’ater-motor  which  in  turn  moves  a cooling  fan 
situated  in  the  top  of  the  tower  through  which  the 
W’ater  circulates  in  the  cooling  process.  This  ap- 
paratus is  also  for  condensing  water,  the  fan  supply- 
ing the  cooling  quality  to  the  jet  condensing-chani- 
ber  represented  in  the  tower. 


Churn  and  Butter = Worker. 

Hans  J.  Anderson,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  given  a patent  for  a combined  churn  and  but- 
ter-w'orker.  The  receptacle  in  this  is  arranged  hori- 
zontally, having  a shaft  notched  at  its  outer  end, 
and  carrj’ing  a dasher  on  the  end  within  the  churn. 
Tlie  latter  is  operated  bj’  a w’heel  connecting  w’ith 
the  horizontal  toothed  dasher  shaft;  and  when  the 
butter  is  churned  (it  can  be  pressed  back  and 
w’orked  against  the  back  of  the  receptacle,  by 
operating  the  w’heel  upon  the  shaft  rachet  arrange- 
ment. 

Roller=Bearing. 

A roller-bearing  axle  hub  is  the  newly  patented 
invention  of  Joseph  B.  Baker,  of  Naples,  Tex.  In 
this  the  hub  contains  a sectioned  sleeve  and  taper- 
ing rollers  set  at  an  angle  at  each  end  of  the  hub, 
and  w’orking  in  seats.  With  these  are  boxing  sec- 
tions located  outside  of  the  sleeve  and  bearing 
against  the  rollrrs,  the  boxing  sections  being  pro- 
vided W’ith  projections  to  prevent  them  from  turn- 
ing within  tlie  hub. 


Furring=Holder. 

A good  device  for  securing  furring  to  walls  has 
been  patented  by  William  H.  Barnes,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  consists  of  a corrugated  metal  sheath  to 
be  built  into  the  w’all;  the  nail  enters  this  and  is 
held  securely  by  the  corrigations  of  the  metal  case. 

Automatic  Governor. 

An  automatic  govenor  for  steam  engines,  invented 
in  France,  has  been  latelj’  patented  in  this  country. 
This  consists  mainly  ofoa  balance  wheel,  transmit- 
ting motion  to  a driven  shaft  through  yielding  con- 
nection w’ith  a plate  in  the  shaft;  a shaft  bearing 
the  plate  and  carrying  gears  meshing  with  teeth, 
carried  bj’  the  value  and  also  with  those  of  a valve- 
controlling sleeve  revolving  in  a threaded  portion 
of  the  driv’en  shaft. 


Lamp  For  Acetylene  Gas. 

This  is  the  patented  invention  of  Charles  W.  Beck, 
of  Chicago,  111.  The  lamp  has  two  compartments 
arranged  one  above  the  other.  In  the  top  compart- 
ment is  contained  the  carbid;  in  the  bottom,  the 
liquid;  and  a spring  actuated  feed-screw’  in  connec- 
tion with  a piston,  supplies  the  liquid  to  the  carbid 
in  a continuous  flow',  by  means  of  pressure.  The 
top  of  the  lamp  is  covered  by  an  oval  hood  contain- 
ing a short  chimney  and  an  outer  convexed  glass 
front. 

Lock  for  Elevator. 

An  elevator  lock,  operated  in  connection  with  the 
elevator  metal  rope — on  w’hich  is  a rocking-rod  with 
radial  arms  for  contacting  w’ith  the  floor  doors  w'hen 
they  are  opened — is  the  recently  patented  invention 
of  Michael  J.  Dalj’,  of  Pittsburg'.  Pa. 

Wheel  Plow. 

William  M.  Bpmar,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  is  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  a cultivator  or  wheel  plow. 
In  tills  there  are  a beam  sw’eep,  and  an  angle  bar 
passing  the  rearward  end  of  the  beam  at  an  angle 


and  extending  upon  both  of  its  sides.  'i  m-.  ■- 

bar  is  bent  to  form  sections  parallel  with  birs  .. 

on  opposite  sides  and  at  equal  distances  froi.  bs. 
ends  of  the  bar  being  brought  back,  lappcs; 
fastened  to  opposite  faces  of  the  Vjeam.  A ■ oo  ••- 
neck  is  bolted  to  each  parallel  section  of  the  bar.  .an 
intermediate  gooseneck  is  secured  to  the  beam  .at  it 
rear  end,  and  plow's  carried  li}'  loops,  are  bolo-d  t'; 
the  g-oosenecks. 

Rain  Apron  Fastener. 

A fastener  for  rain  aprons  on  vehicle,  ha  . 
patented  bj'  Albert  F.  Brandenberg-.  of  D.-tytoro 
Ohio.  This  consists  mainly  of  a metallic  plate  c.en' 
upon  itself  to  form  an  interv’ening  space  for  catch- 
ing the  edge  of  the  apron,  and  provided  w’ith  open- 
ings and  a hook  for  engaging  the  edg'e  of  the  d.ash- 
board. 

Can-Holder, 

Fmma  Brow’ll,  of  Freeport.  111.,  is  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  a can-holder,  w’hich  is  made  of  ivir<- 
and  is  in  two  sections  hinged  together  at  tin-  back. 
The  holder  is  circular  in  shape — to  fit  the  can — and 
is  manipulated  by  means  of  two  handles,  each 
formed  by  a seperate  section  of  curved  wire  rod  ex- 
tending' in  front.  This  can-holder  should  be  a use- 
ful adjunct  to  the  housekeeiier's  store. 

Time  Stamping  Mechanism. 

A unique  and  useful  piece  of  mechanism  is  that 
for  W’hich  a patent  has  been  recentlj’  granted 
Charles  Stahlberg  of  New  York.  This  concerns  a 
stamping  apparatus,  w’hereb.v  dates  can  be  accur- 
ately imprinted  from  daj'  to  daj’  w’ithout  other  bother 
than  merely  winding’  up  the  machine.  Clock-work 
mechanism  is  used  in  this  for  furnishing'  pow’er  and 
means  of  operating.  The  time  stamping  outfit  con- 
sists further,  in  part,  of  date  units  and  date  tens 
wheels  bearing'  sets  of  indices  having  two  figures 
“1”  at  the  beginning’  of  each  set;  actuating  seg- 
ments for  type  wheels  (used  in  printing);  a motor 
train,  muticated  gear  for  rew’inding  the  segments 
of  the  unit  wheel  driven  from  the  motar  train,  also 
for  rewinding  seg'inent  of  the  tens  w’heel  driven 
from  the  units  w’heel,  and  locking  and  releasing 
levers.  The  latter  is  so  arranged  that  at  the  tenth 
and  twentieths  days  of  the  month  its  release  causes 
the  skipping'  of  the  extra  fig'ure  ”1”  on  the  units 
wheel  and  the  advancing’  of  the  second  figure  “1” 
on  the  tens  wheel  to  the  printing  point. 


Fish=trap  and  Boat. 

George  W.  Nelson  of  Five  Forks,  Pa.,  has  in- 
vented and  patented  a combination  fish-trap  and 
boat,  by  which  means  one  can  go  fishing'  w’ithout 
rod,  line  or  net.  The  outfit  consists  of  a flat  boat 
having  a hole  in  its  bottom,  with  four  uprights 
around  the  hole,  Betw’een  these  a cage  slides  up 
and  dow’n,  operated  b^’  chains,  sproket-wheels, 
pawls,  crank,  etc.  The  fisherman  has  only  to  let 
down  his  cage  and  w’ait  at  his  ease  until  the  fish 
have  g'otten  into  the  trap.  Then  he  easily'  pulls  the 
latter  up,  deposits  its  load  and  waits  for  the  next 
load. 

Novel  Key  Guard. 

A novel,  simple  and  efficient  key  guard  has  re- 
cently been  patented  to  Ambrose  J.  Welker,  of  Hel- 
lertown.  Pa.,  in  the  United  States  A Canada,  through 
O’Meara  & Co,.  Attorneys  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  device  is  composed  of  onlj'  three  parts,  and  can 
be  attached  to  any  door,  in  connection  witli  any’  of 
the  locks  now  in  use,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  parts 
are  adjustable  to  conform  to  any' size  door,  lock  or 
key.  The  guard  can  be  quickly'  throw’n  into  use 
when  desired,  and  w’hen  in  use  it  is  impossible  to 
either  turn  the  key  or  push  it  from  the  lock.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  pick  the  lock  while  this  guard 
is  in  use.  

Laird  & Lee  announce  the  immediate  publication 
of  “Won  by  a Women"  one  of  the  most  striking 
stories  of  Italian  Life  by  Ldmondo  de  Amicis.  the 
yvor Id-famed  author  of  “The  Heart  of  a Boy."  This 
dramatic  noval  w’ill  be  issued  in  most  dainty  size 
and  binding  and  w’ith  numerous  illustrations,  ex- 
jjressly  made  for  this  translation,  by’  an  eminent 
Italian  artist. 


"Herrmann  the  Great:"  His  Life;  His  Secrets, 
by  H.  J.  Burling'ame,  w’itli  43  illustrations  and  50 
startling  descriptions  of  famous  tricks  that  have 
puzzled  the  whole  world;  among  them  the  Vanishing- 
Lady',  the  Decapitation,  the  Flying'  Cage,  the 
Cocoon,  are  marvelous  in  ingenuity’.  A great  many' 
tricks  in  this  book  can  be  performed  in  a parlor 
W’ith  very  little  practice.  Beautifully'  bound  in  Hol- 
liston  cloth,  rough  edge  paper,  polished  red  top, 
$1.00.  (Laird  & Lee,  Chicago.) 
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The  Tacoma  Flj'=Wheel  Accident. 

‘‘Power"’  for  Aug^ust  contained  tlie  following-  ac- 
count of  the  terrific  wreck  caused  by  the  breaking’ 
of  the  monster  ll_v-wheel  in  the  power  liouse  of  the 
Tacoma  Electric  Railway  Co,  on  July  11th: 

About  1 o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a small  pin  in 
the  iijiper  end  of  the  rod  connecting  the  governor 
ball  to  the  bell  crank  wliich  actuates  the  governor 
rods  of  one  of  the  engines  in  the  power  liouse  <if 
tlie  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Electric  Railwa}'  and  Motor 
Comjiany,  became  loose  and  woiked  out.  This  pre- 
vented the  governor  from  controlling  the  supii'y  of 
steam  to  the  engines  without  allowing  of  the  action 

of  tile  automatii  safety  device,  which  would  

into  ])lay  when  the  g-overiior  falls  below  its  run- 
ning plane,  as  by  the  breaking  of  the  governor  belt. 
The  engine,  released  from  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor. commenced  to  race.  The  engineer  tried  to 
close  the  throttle,  but  the  speed  attained  was  so 
great  tliat  a rupture  of  the  fly-wheel  was  imminent. 
;ind  he  left  the  throttle  and  ran  for  the  stop-valve, 
between  the  engine  and  the  boiler.  He  had  hardly 
left  the  engine  room  before  the  lly-wheel  went  to 
pieces,  hurling'  frag'inents  of  the  rim  for  a distance 
of  half  a block,  cutting  out  a strip  of  wall  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  and  demolishing  the  roof.  Tne 
jiicce  of  rim  in  the  foreg'round  of  one  of  our  illus- 
tration s weig'hs  about  a tou,  and  landed  about  l.'sn 
feel  fi  om  the  en.gine.  The  photographs  from  which 
our  e igravings  are  re])roduced  were  taken  inimedi- 
atle\  after  the  e.x'plosion  and  kindly  sent  to  us  bv 
Mr.  J.  (i.  Eeppen.  We  are  indebted  also  to  Mr.  J. 
y Corwin  f(jr  other  particulars. 

The  engine  was  one  of  two  tandem  Corliss,  3n 
and  44  by  4S,  built  by  the  Frick  Company  ol 
W.'iy nesb(.)ro.  Pa.,  and  described  in  our  issue  of 
X<jvember,  1.S91,  The  wheel  was  25  feet  in  diameter. 
72  inches  face,  and  weighed  about  50  tons.  The 
accident  is  another  commentary  on  the  recklessness 
of  putting'  iqt  large  engines  without  an}-  means  of 
controlling  or  stopping  them  in  the  very  likely 
event  of  a deranged  g-overnor  except  a throttle 
valve,  t(j  operate  which  .a  man  must  stand  directly 
ill  the  lini'  of  the  fly  wheel.  Had  the  engineer  re- 
mained at  the  throttle  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  wheel  would  have  gone  before  he  could  have 
got  it  closed  sufficient!}'  to  have  prevented  further 
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acceleration.  Had  the  source  of  trouble  been.'ip- 
])arent  at  the  instant  it  niig'ht  have  been  possible  to 
liave  thrown  the  bell  crank  over  and  controlled  the 
engine  by  manipulating  the  governor  rods,  but  a 
secondary  g-overnor  set  to  trip  a stop-valve  if  an 
excessive  speed  is  maintained,  or  more  simple  still, 
a <piick-closing^  stop-valve  which  could  be  o])erated 
from  a point  outside  the  danger  line  would  have 
saved  some  $20,000  worth  of  projjerty  and  a serious 
interrui)tion  to  the  business  of  the  company.  For- 
tunately no  lives  were  lost,  although  bricks  and 
fr.agments  were  thrown  to  a distance  of  300  feet, 
and  several  pedestrians  slightly  injured. 


Highest  Building  in  the  World. 

Architect  George  Sage  is  ]ireparing  plans  for  a 
fifty-nine  story  office  and  studio  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  City.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  will  be  from  $12,000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000,  which  will  be  furnished  liy  a syn- 
dicate of  Englishmen,  who  want  to  own  the  highest 
building  in  the  world.  The  building  will  be  300  feet 
s(piare.  There  will  be  five  electric  elevators,  which 
will  run  upward  through  the  center  of  the  building- 
at  the  speed  of  express  trains.  Water  for  the  upper 
floors  will  be  forced  up  by  means  of  electric  pumps 
in  the  basement.  The  building  will  have  its  own 
electric  fire  department. 

Window  Ventilator. 

Georg-e  15.  Pattison  of  Trout  Run,  Pa  , is  the  in- 
ventor of  a ventilating  device  to  be  placed  in  win- 
dows that  ought  to  meet  with  favor  on  every  hand 
and  offer  a splendid  investment  for  some  enter- 
prising promoter.  Probably  more  sickness  results 
from  imperfect  ventilation  and  impure  air  in  d\vell- 
ings,  factories  and  school  houses  than  from  any 
other  source.  The  Pattison  system  is  simple,  can  be 
applied  to  any  building  and  at  a nominal  cost.  The 
inventor  rvill  furnish  full  information. 


One  of  the  few  trades  in  the  world  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  laborers  themselves  is  that  of  emery 
quarrying.  There  is  but  one  known  mine  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  operated  and  owned  by  the  min- 
ers themselves  on  the  co-operative  plan.  There  are 
about  300  men  engaged  in  the  trade,  all  of  whom 
have  to  be  married  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
faraternity. 

xVir  is  injected  into  bread  dough  during  the  pro- 
cess of  mixing  in  a new  machine  so  that  the  dough 
will  rise  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  when  heated, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  use  of  yeast  in  raising 
the  bread. 
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Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  of  gc 
whose  experience,  skill,  and  professional 
consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers 

)od  standing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and 
integrity  commends  them  to  the  favorable 
. promotors  and  others. 
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AITON  & WOOD- 

907  G St.,  Washiiig'ton 

ALEXANDER,  THOMPSON  H.— 

607  Seventh  St.,  Washington 

ATKINS,  JOSEPH  L.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g,  'Washington 

BACON,  L.  SEWARD— 

614  F St.,  Washington 
BAILEY,  MARCELLUS— 

SOI  F St.,  Washington 

BALDWIN,  WM.  D.— 

2S  Grant  Place,  Washington 

BAKER  & CO.,  J.  J.— 

1931  E.  Chase  St,,  Baltimore,  Md 

BARTLETT,  WALLACE  A.— 

cor.  Seventh  and  F sts.,  Washington 
BEALE,  J.  FORBES— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 

BELT,  C,  T,— 

'Warder  Bld'g,  Washington 

BENJAMIN,  FREDERICK— 

Warder  Bld'g,  Washington 

BLISS,  H.  H.— 

705  G St.,  'Washington 
BROWNE,  ARTHUR  S.— 

Wash,  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g,  Washington 

BROWNE,  FRANK  L,— 

Pacific  Bld'g,  Washington 

BUELL,  JOS.  W.— 

Inventive  Age  Bld'g,  Washington 
BURGESS  & CO.,  GEO.  W.— 

612  F St.,  Washington 

C A EVER,  HENRY— 

SOI  F St.,  Washington 

DEAN  & SON,  L.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 

DIETRICH  &.  CO.,  F.  G.— 

601  F St.,  Washington 

DODGE,  WM.  C.— 

9th  & G SIS.,  Washing-ton 

DOOLITTLE,  WM.  H.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
DONNELLY  Jc  CO.,  CH.AS.  J.— 

504  E St..  Washington 


J.4NNUS,  FRANKLAND— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
JOHNSON  & JOHNSON— 

637  F st..  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  F.  T.  F.— 

637  F St.,  Washington 

KEMON,  SOLON  C.— 

Pacific  Bld'g,  Washington. 
KNIGHT,  HERVEY  S.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington: 
LACEY,  R.  S.  & A.  B.— 

629  F St  , lYashington 
LORRAIN.  JAMES  G.— 

Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embanlcnient, 

London,  Eng-land 

LYONS,  JOSEPH— 

1003  F St.,  Washington 
MARBLE,  EDGAR  M.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g,  Washington 
MASON,  FENWICK  Jc  LAWRENCE,— 

002  F St.,  Washington 

McGILL,  J.  NOTA— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
McINTIRE,  WM.  C.— 

614  F St.,  Washington 

MYERS,  WM.  IL— 

1006  F St.,  Washington 

MUZZY,  WM.  H.— 

921  F St.,  Washington: 

NEALE,  CHAS,  A.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g,  Washington: 
NORRIS,  JAMES  L.— 

Sol  F St.,  Washington. 

NOTTINGHAM,  J.  R.— 

(i37  F St.,  Washing^ton. 

O'FARRELL,  FOWLER  & O'FARRELL— 
1425  N.  A'.  Ave.,  Washington 
O'MEAR.A  A CO.,— 

Opp.  Patent  Office,  Washington 
PECK,  HUBERT  E.— 

629  F St.,  Washington, 

PENN  IE,  JOHN  C.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington 
REDMOND,  WM.  A.— 


DOWELL,  ARTHUR  E.— 

607  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
DOWELL.  JULIAN  C.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 
DuBOIS,  RESHA— 

Inventive  Age  Bld'g,  Washington 
DuBOIS,  ADDISON  G.  - 

,S00  H st.,  Washington 


DYER,  FRANK  L - 

Natonal  Union  Bld'g,  Washington 
DA’ER,  LEONARD  H.  - 

National  Union  Bld'g,  Washington 
DYRE,  WM.  E.— 

IMcGill  Bld'g,  Washington 
EDSON,  JOSEPH  R,— 

927  F st.,  Washington 

FRASIER,  ROBT.  T.— 

National  Union  Bid'g,  Washington 
FISHER,  ROBT.  J.— 

614  F st.,  Washington 
FISHER,  SAMUEL  T.— 

Atlantic  Bld,g,  Washing-ton 
GEORGII,  MAX— 

606 F st.,  Washington 

GILLIS,  LA’LE  M,— 

612  F st.,  Washington 

GLASSCOCK  & CO.,— 

606  F st,,  Washington 
GOLDSBOROUGH,  JOHN  K.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 
GOOCH,  CHAS.  J.— 

615  F st..  Washing-ton 

GREENE,  WALLACE— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 
HALSTED,  JOHN  J.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washington 
HENDERSON,  WM.  G.— 

SOI  F st.,  Washington 

HOUGH,  FRANKLIN— 

925  F st..  Washing-ton 
HOWARD,  GEORGE  H.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington 


McGill  Bld'g,  Washingti-)!! 
RITTER,  FREDERICK  W.  Jk.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washing-ton 
ROBERTSON,  THOS.  E.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  W'ashington- 
ROBERTSON,  T.  J.  W.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  Washington 
ROGERS,  WALTER  F.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
SEYMOUR,  HENRY  A.— 

913  F st.,  Washingrton 

SNOW  & CO.,  C.  A.— 

Opp.  Patent  Office  Washing-ton 
SOMES,  FRANK  C.- 

514  F st.  Washington 

SPEAR,  ELLIS— 

1003  F st.,  Washington 
STERLING,  HUGH  M.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  W ashing-ton 
STOCKING,  EDGAR  B.— 

611  F st.,  IVashington 
STURTEVANT,  CH.\S.  L.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washington 
SWETT  & CO.,  OTIS  D.— 

529  7th  st..  Washing-ton 


TALBERT,  HUME  E.— 

501  F st.,  Washington 
THOMPSON,  EDWARD  P.— 

Temple  Court,  New  York 


TURRI  GEORGE  G.— 

Sun  Bld'g,  Melbourne,  Australia 
WHITAKER,  JESSE  H.— 

610  F st.,  Washington 
WHITTLESEY,  GEORGE  P — 

Atlantic  Bld'g-,  Washington 
WIGHT,  LLOYD  B.— 

25  Grant  Place,  Washing-ton 
WILKINSON,  ERNEST— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  Washing-ton 
WILLSON  & CO.,  H.  B.— 

LeDroit  B'd'g,  Washington 


AUSTRALIA, 

Fortunes  are  still  often  realized  by  Patenting-  American  Inventions  in  that  rich  series  of 
countries  forming-  the  Australian  Colonies,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania, 

Georg-e  G.  Turri,  Reg-istered  Patent  Agent,  of  Melbourne  who  is  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a Leader  in  his  Profession,  and  has  during  the  last  9 years  obtained  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  Patents  for  American  inventors  and  Patent  Attorneys,  may  now  be  employed  on  lower 
terms  than  have  ever  yet  been  quoted.  The  rates  have  certainly  never  been  tempting  until  now. 

George  G.  Turri  places  approved  patents  (no  others)  effectivel.v  before  Australian  capitalists 
with  whom  he  is  in  touch,  and  has  negotiated  many  highl_v  important  and  profitable  sales  on  a 
purely  commission  basis.  * 

As  delay  is  often  Fatal  to  Validity,  send  immediate  instiuctions  naming  Colonies  where  patent 
is  required,  and  enclose  one  copj’  of  full  specifications  and  drawings  to  GEORGE  G.  TURRI.  Sun 
Building,  Queen  and  Bourke  Streets,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Cost,  from  $50  per  patent. 
See  full  particulars  and  obtain  blanks  (free)  at  Inv?:ntive  Age  Office,  Washington.  Special 
rates  to  profession.  Correspondence  invited. 

Inventors  having  patent  attorneys  are  requested  to  forward  instructions  in  all  cases  through 
them,  that  course  being  to  inventor’s  best  interests. 


J)EPARTMENT  NOTES. 


Under  this  heading  will  a])pear  the  latest  or- 
ders, an]cndnient,s  lo  the  rules  of  ]>raclice  be- 
fore the  Patent  (Jfllce,  list  of  disbarred  at- 
torneys, and  bulletins  of  instruction  issued 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  the  observance  of 
patent  attorneys  and  information  of  itiventors. 


Commissioner  Butterworth  Upheld. 

Judge  Cole,  of  the  District  Supreme  Court,  on 
Oct.  11th,  dismissed  the  petition  of  Charles  C. 
Bulkley  for  a writ  of  mandamus,  compelling 
Commissioner  of  l^atents  Beiij.  Butterworth 
to  furnish  copies  of  certain  records  in  the 
patent  office.  It  was  represented  that  the  cop- 
ies were  needed  in  evidence  in  a trial  pending, 
involving  the  right  to  a patent  pertaining  to  a 
telephone  switchboard.  The  commissioner  in 
his  answer  said  he  had  acted  wholl3-  within  the 
power  and  discretion  vested  in  him,  and  further 
that  a sufficient  showing  had  not  been  made 
that  the  records  sought  were  material  evidence. 
For  that  reason  he  mriedthe  application  to 
inspect  tlie  records  : nd  to  furnish  a copy. 
Judge  Cole  said  the  c<  mmissioner  in  his  answer 
had  shown  a willingness  to  furnish  the  copy 
upini  a proper  showing  that  it  was  material  as 
evidence,  but  that  showing  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  made,  he  said,  and  the  application 
for  a writ  of  mandamus  was  dismissed.  W.  A. 
Megarth,  law  clerk  of  the  patent  office,  ap- 
peared for  the  commissioner. 


Payment  of  Fees. 

The  commissioner  has  ordered  that  hereafter 
fees  intended  for  entr\'  on  the  day  of  payment 
must  be  paid  to  the  financial  clerk  before  3 
o’clock  p.  m.,  in  order  that  his  accounts  for  the 
A3.y  ma.v  be  balanced  before  the  office  is  closed. 


Attorneys  Disbarred. 

I).  P.  Bethurum,  Mount  Vernon,  K_v. 

M.  M.  Chase,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lemuel  B.  McLean,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

John  Wedderbuni  and  John  Wedderburn  & 
Co. 


The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 

The  “Book  of  the  Ro.val  Blue,”  issued  b.v  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  and 
OliioK.  K.,  has  made  its  initial  appearance 
with  the  October  number,  and  is,  undoubtedly’, 
the  most  creditable  magazine  of  its  nature  pub- 
lished. .Aside  from  being  a model  example  of 
ni«»dern  typography,  it  is  most  interesting  as  to 
its  contents.  A field  for  interesting  literature 
is  certainly  offered  by  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio 
R.  R..  because  it  is  the  oldest  railway  in  the 
United  Stales;  is  foremost  in  historical  ]>roni- 
iiience,  and  is  rich  in  magnificent  sceiierv. 
The  latter  especially  affords  an  endless  scope 
for  illustrations,  and  the  magazine  has  started 
on  its  venture  with  all  these  points  full  in  hand. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  enclosing  four  (4) 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 


Ever  on  the  alert  for  the  old  veterans,  the 
Hon.  Patrick  O'  Farrell,  the  well  known  Wash- 
ington pension  and  patent  attorney',  recently' 
appeared  as  associate  counsel  in  the  prosecu- 
tiuii  of  ex-city'  Judge  Hershel  T.  Smith,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  charged  with  forging  the  name 
of  Lawrence  Ring  to  pension  checks  and  appro- 
pr  ating  the  money  to  his  own  use.  After  a 
stubborn  fight  in  the  United  States  court  Mr. 
O'Farrell  succeeded  in  convicting  his  man- 
who  gets  three  years  at  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary. 


W.  Ross  Wilson  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  American  Type 
Founders'  Company'  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Suter  has 
been  promoted  to  the  management  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia branch.  Mr.  Suter  has  been  connected 
with  the  company' sitice  1881  and  through  his 
well-directed  efforts  the  Balliniore  house  lias 
become  one  of  the  most  important  composing 
the  trust.  He  is  popular  with  the  newspaper 
publishers  aud  a tireless  worker. 


Jacob  E.  Leonard,  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  and 
W.  H.  Sherrod,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  who  were 
disbarred  some  time  ago  have  been  reinstated. 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  No.  530,238,  iion-refillable 
^ bottle;  illustrated  and  described  in  Janu- 
ary* issue  of  Inventive  Age.  Simple  and 
cheap  ill  construction  and  perfect  in  operation. 
Brewers  and  others  should  semi  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Tay’lor,  Houston,  Texas,  for  full  iiiforniation 
and  description.  5-7 


A\/ANTED.— Tool  users  to 
and  use 


km^w  the  merits 
ases  of  Livingston's  “Combination 
Oiler  aud  Tool  Greaser"  $1.00  by  mail.  Right 
for  sale  or  royally.  ddress.  E.  Livingston, 
831  Gravier  street,  New  Orleans,  La.  7-9 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  f<jr  20 
cents  a line  fabout  7 words]  each  insertion. 
Every'  new  subscriber  sending  $1.0o  to  Tin:  I.n- 
ventive  Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
year  and  to  five  lines  three  limes  fkee.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  regular  ratev. 


as  clerk  in  Patent 
aw  school  graduate. 
C.  Billmam.  Smiih- 
10-12 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  car  coupler,  very  cheu]). 
■ easy  terms  for  cash:  or  part  cash  and  ]>art 
trade— real  estate  preferred.  I have  not  the  nec- 
essary* funds  to  ])u-.h  this  invention.  Addr.-^- 
Wm.  J.  Ponto.  Hillsboro,  N,  Dakoia.  ]o 


pOR  SALE,  OR  ON  ROYALTY.— Patent  No. 
* 584,150,  combined  potato  cutter  and  planter; 
works  to  perfection,  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold  cheaper  than  any*  device  of  the  kind  yet 
invented.  Address  W.  H.  Goddard.  Pritney, 
S.  Dakota.  8 10 


"XV/ANTED.  -A  position 
A ttorney's  office.  I. 
References.  Address:  O. 
ville,  Ohio. 


pOR  SALE. — Theentir  interest  in  a valu- 
* able  patent  for  drill  especially  adapted 
for  blasting.  Have  not  the  necessary  immey 
to  place  on  market,  therefore  desire  to  sell. 
Address  C.  A.  Bentrup,  709  2nd  ave..  Clinton. 
Iowa.  .s  in 


pOR  SALE.-}  lest  bundle  lie  ever  invented. 
* The  handiest  and  best  fastener  out.  Can 
use  twine  of  any  kind  or  size.  Unexcelled  as  a 
corn  tie-  Entire  U.  S.  Patent,  for  sale  or  will 
put  on  royally.  For  full  particulars  address. 
Wm.  O.  Girton,  Sereno,  Penn.  8-10 


pOR  SALE. — Patent  No.  582.235:  the  simplest 
* device,  which  absolutely  prevents  the  re- 
filling of  bottles.  Its  novel  const rm  tion  an 
advertisement  in  itself.  Described  in  June 
issue  of  Inventive  Age.  Address  Sallie  A. 
Saeger,  1 20  Hamilton  street,  AHeiitown,  Pa. 

8 10 


pOR  SALE. — Whole  right  in  pending  U.  S. 
* patent  on  novel  and  useful  shingle-tiail- 
iiig  machine;  very*  simple  and  cheap  to  manu- 
facture; splendid  o])portnnity  for  capitalist  or 
manufacturer.  Address  C.  j.  Lonning.  Paul- 
litia.  Iowa.  8 1" 


pOR  SALE. — Valuable  invention  in  Snap 
* Hooks.  A device  vi  great  merit:  will 
meet  with  approval  and  ready  sale:  a fortune 
in  it  for  right  party.  ManufactunTs  and  cap- 
italists should  investigate;  ])atent  issued  July 
13,  *97;  for  full  particulars  address.  P.  J.  Ruck. 
Lock,  Box  91,  Superior.  Wis. 


pOR  SALE. — Bicycle  Coupler.  Patent  No. 
* 5(i5.443.  Can  be  made  cheap  and  light. 

Couples  wheels  of  different  makes  quickly  and 
easily',  reserving  to  each  wheel  indepeudetii 
action  except  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments. For  particulars,  address.  W.  M.  S,, 
Room  407.  etc.,  97  Cedar  Street.  New  York-  City. 


Royalty  license,  at  moderate  rate:  New 

Style  Wallets,  handsome  leather,  cheap, 
thoroughly  tested,  thousands  in  use.  praised 
by  all  users.  <Jr.  Patent  for  sale,  (xeo.  K. 
Morton,  St.  Thomas,  Oniario  If  sample 
wanted,  send  35c.  money  order  or  stamps. 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parties  desiring  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advenisiiig  medium. 


A-SSISTANT  wanted  by  Inventor.  For  par- 
^ liculars  and  drawing  of  specimen  invmi- 
tion  send  1<>  cents  (silver)  to  D,  Bo.k  366.  Wash- 
ington. D,  C. 


’ ^ tnisiQb 


mission,  autcmiatic  sasli  lock  patent; 
simple,  strong  .Tiid  durable;  practicaly  burg- 
lar proof.  Fully  endorsed  by  architects, 
builders  and  hardware  men.  For  terms  etc  . 
address  vS.  S.  Nutting,  Elgin,  111.  .8  b) 


pORfUNE  IN  A HOLE, — The  iiianufaciurer 
* who  secures  control  of  my  improved  broom 
will  soon  control  the  eiui  re  broom  trade.  Those 
who  are  interested  and  who  have  some  cash 
can  learn  the  meaning  of  above  heading  by- 
addressing  N.  Lloyd,  J’ateiitee,  (J  l eenbrier, 
Missouri.  S in 


VA/B  BUY  small  patented  novelties  of  any 
’ ^ kind  ill  job  lots,  also  knives,  scissors, 
french  harps  Ac.  Anything  that  can  be  used 
to  advertise  Fosters  Ilixiana  Blood  and  Nerve 
Tonic.  The  best  sirenglhing  medieine.  It  is 
taken  at  meal  lime  as  .a  substitute  for  c«*ilee. 
Sample  package  mailed  for  thirty-five  cents. 
Send  a sample  of  what  yon  have  to  sell  and 
receive  our  cash  offer  by  return  mail.  Foster 
Medicine  Co.,  Sheffield.  Ala.  12-97 


Mechanical  Drawing  U 

STUDY  AT  HOME  I)URIN(i  LEISURE  HOURS  and  become  a prulicii-nt  dr.iugh' snian. 
Ability  to  read  and  write  (lualifies  you  for  admission.  Fees  for  tuition  small.  \ course  will 
qualif.vA’ou  for  resjjonsible  t‘ositlons  at  high  wages.  For  particulars  .apply  fo  'Mu*  Kocktoii 
Uorrespouilence  School  of  3Iechiimcul  Eiigijieeriiiy:,  Box  701,  Lillie  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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I anything  you  inyent  or  improve;  also  get« 
; CAVEAT, TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT  or  DESIGN? 
'PROTECTION.  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo,  i 
I fur  free  examination  and  advice.  i 

BOOKONPATENTSKforfpatr^^ 

C.  A.  SNOW  & CO.: 

I Patent  Lawyers.  WASH  I NGTO  N , D,  ' 


Correspondents  in  all  Large  Cities 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  • • 

To  sell  your  Patent. 

R.  J.  Baker  & Co., 

PROMOTORS  OF 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents. 


Baltimore  Office, 
1931  E.  Chase  Street. 


Pitiltiiiiore.  31(1. 


Manufacturer  will  have  at  the  present  time  a 
number  of  small  novelties  for  sale. 


4 


Quickly  secure'l.  OFR  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  <>r  photn.  with 
tloncriptiun  for  frce.reportasto  j>atentahility.  43-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
ii.f<.rmati..n.  WRITE  FOR  COPY  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  ma<lo  by 
a patfut  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  beforo  applying  fur  patent.  Address  : 

H.B.WILLSOI^IICO. 

PATENT  LAvWYERS, 

Le  Droit  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A Klondike 
in  Patents. 


Yoiir  idt'us  art' worth  hard  cash.  Have 
them  pattMilfd.  A Ihorouo'h  exaniina- 
tiou  as  to  ])aleniabilily  i-  kef:  of  cii.\kgi-: 
Send  sketches  and  description.  All  in- 
formation free.  \VM.  H.  AirZZY. ')21 
F St.  X.  \V..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Established 

1866 


34-1^  Caveats. 

t ■ Labels. 


Trade 

|V?AR6\S. 


0ESIGN5. 

OPYRIGHTS. 

We  give  special  .'Trention  to  cases  rejected  in  othei 
hands,  also  tc  hitirferences,  appeals,  reissues,  trade, 
marks,  the  prevavari'm  of  opinior  as  to  infringement, 
scope  and,  validity  of  patents,  anu  the  prosecution  and 
defense  of  suits  for  infringement.  Our  book  of  instruc- 
tions. terms,  reierenccs,  etc.,  sent  free. 


927  F St.,  - - 


Washington,  D.  C. 


PiV^rjH]]srTs 

.■>4-1* AGE  II AM)  BOOIv  FKlvE. 

75  Mechanical  Movements.  Suggest  New  Ideas. 

This  valuable  book  tells  how  at  y 
one  can  ascertain  absolutely  fr<*c  of  all  c*  s , it 
their  id<*a  or  inv^nition  i<  new  and  i»atciital>le. 
Wri LC  at  once.  I''.  O.  DIICTHKTI  A:  ('<).,  SOL- 
ICITORS OF  PATENTS.  001  F STREET, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON,  M.  E. 
Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY, 

J^or  IS  years  of  Cornell. 

Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Fatents. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

3 t ■)  9 BeeUmaa  St.,  New  York. 


Inventors  Laul  Company, 


'I' 

to 

<1' 
'0 


(INCORPORATED.) 

I ii'V'eiiti'N'o  Ultljr..  AA' a will  11  fit  oil. 


I).  C. 


Solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign 

_ , , * 

ItE.TECTEI)  CASES  A SPECIAETY.  Write  for  SPECIAL  OFFER 
g.  £ g.  5^  S- g.  J.  t 5.  t g.  £ s.  =.  s.  s.  s- s s-  s s- s- s- =.  s.  i s.  s- s.  s- s- g.  i s.  S- 


PATENTS 


We  furnish  Inventors 
with  fine  line  cuts  and 
illustrate  and  describe 
new  inventions. 


'tt'^"Oiir  buildinjr.  one  block  from  Patent 
Office,  cor.  8th  A:  H sts>. 


Special  Offers  to  New  and  Old  Subscribers. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Edison's  Famous  Dollar  Motor, 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  “The  Mechanic's  Complete  Li- 
brary" the  best  work  published  for  mechanics  and  inventors;  0 pp., 

THE  INVENVIVE  AGE  one  year  and  “Edison's  Cyclopedia  of  Useful 

Information;"  520  pag'es;  cloth,  _____  #1.15 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia — re- 
print of  former  $0  50  edition ; 800  pp. ; cloth  bindinjr.  - - S^.Li.OO 

THE  INVICNTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  Stilson  Hutchins'  work — “Tlie  _ 

National  Capital" — very  interestinpr;  300  pj).;  200  illustrations,  - 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  a list  of  50  firms  who  manufacture 

and  sell  patented  articles,  - _ . _ . 2#1.(>C> 

'I'HE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  y’ear  and  three  copies  of  any'  patent  esired 
or  one  copy' of  any  th ree  patents,  _ _ _ _ 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  one  year  and  a five  line  (35  words)  advertise- 
ment in  our  “Patents  For  Sale,"  or  “Want"  column,  three  tini  Sl*OC> 

We  can  also  furnish  anv  niaffazine  pubilshed  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  rejrular  su  b 
-■'ription  price,  in  connection  with  the  Age.  Premium  offers  are  jg^oud  for  renewals  as  well  as 
n ‘W  subscribers.  Address, 

THE  INVENTIVE  A<TE, 

WashiMfijidii,  1).  C. 


•'!i8  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties, 


Necktie  Light. 


Dollar  Motor. 


$3  Necktie  Light,  $4  Bicycle  Light. 


We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Iletulquarters  for  Electric  Novelties. 

Catalogue  Free,  Agents  Wanted. 


gLLIS  SPEAR, 

(Late  Commissioner  of  Patents.) 

Solicitor  of  Patents, 

and 

Counseilor  in  Patent  Causes. 


Special  attention  fifiven  to  interfer- 
ences and  examinations  as  to  the 
scope  and  validity  of  patents.  Ap- 
plications for  patents  prepared  and 
prosecuted  in  the  Patent  Office, 


lOO.l  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car)Equipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superintendent  of  Car  De- 
partment, Foreman,  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especially  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
year.  Sample  Copy*  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  SCIIULTZBACH, 

Meclianician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  and  Meteorolog-ical  Instruments 
and  li<rht  machinery*  of  every*  description  made 
to  order. 

713  6th  St.,  N.  W,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DEEPy  ea^ek 

N THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES 
[Main  Line  IL  & O.  R.  R.) 

Season  Opens  June  21st,  1897. 

SUPERB  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES. 


fl  Great  Novelty 


ELECTH^IC  LIGHT 

FOK  THE  NECKTIE. 

$1.50. 

Complete  with  Powerful  Pocket  Battery  am 
all  accessories,  postpaid. 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beauty. 

Battery*  3 1-2  by*  3-4  by  1 3-4  inches. 

This  eleg'ant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  anc 
satisfactory,  and  every  part  is  guaranteed. 
Electricians  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  th  a 
is  emblematical,  or  anybody  who  appreciates 
real  novelty,  can,  by  orderingf  now,  secure 
complete  outfit  for  $i.50.  Order  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 
Washing'ton,  D.  C. 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers^ 
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European  Patents, 

James  Q.  Lorrain. 

Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Patent 
Ag'ents,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engfineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
grineers,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  etc. 
Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engfineers. 

REFERENCES  to  leadin;?  Patent  Attorneys 
throughout  the  United  States.  BLANK  FOR.VlS 
for  all  Countries  supplied  free.  SPECIALTY, 
Electrical  Cases,  Oppositions  and  Amend- 
ments. 

Address,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 


T3-pe  Foundry.  Printing-  Presses. 

W.  C.  Newton  & Co., 

Electrotypers  and  Engravers. 
Half-tone  and  Line  En«-raving-.  Wood  En- 
grravinjf.  Electrotype  Duplicates  at  low  rates. 
We  make  a specialty-  of  fine  etifrravin^'-s  from 
Patent  Office  Drawingrs  and  Photog-raphs  of 
Machinery.  Machinists  and  ^Manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery.  622-624  D St.,  and  62‘1  Lou- 
isiana Ave.,  X.  W.,  Washing’ton.  D.  C.  Manu- 
facturers Roller  Composition.  Printers'  Minie- 
osrraph  and  Duplicatingr  Rollers.  All  kinds  of 
Printing’  Inks. 

I^utoiit  Office. 

Edward  P.  Thompson, 

Registered  Patent  Attorney,  No.  3S6. 
Established  in  1883.  New  York. 

EVENING  APPOINTMENTS  M.\DE. 


London,  W.  C.,  England. 

Cable  Address;  I.orraiii,  Condon. 

Telephone,  2511. 

N.  B. — I do  not  act  for  American  Inventors 
direct,  but  only  for  Patent  Solicitors. 


Write, 


J.  Baker  & Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


leOT  Cleveland  Place. 


Mfgrs.  ^ p 

write  us 
for 

Specialties. 


N 


Promoters  of 
U.  S.  & Foreign  Patents. 


Experienced  in  patent  business  by  correspon- 
dence. Start  b.y  sending  description  of  inven- 
tion. for  estimate.  Competent  associates. 

REPRESENTATIVE  CLIENTS  AS  REFERENCES. 

Mica  Insulator  Co.,  (55,200  of  patent  business, 
218  T\  ater  St.,  X.  Y.  Prof.  Sidney  H.  Short, 
(Won  interference  case  and  traveled  5.300  miles 
taking  testimony.)  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Prof. 
Dougald  C.  Jackson,  University  of  Wis.,  Mad- 
ison Wis.  Prof.  Benj.  F.  Thomas.  Ph.  D.  O. 
State  Uni.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ludwig  Ciutinan, 
<63  U.  S.  and  Foreign)  Peoria,  111.  Colt  6z  Co.. 
115  Xassau  St..  City.  D.  McFarlan  Moore, 
(32  U.  S.  and  Foreign)  Moore  Elect,  Co..  52 
Lawrence  St.,  Xewark.  X.  J. 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 

SOLICITOR  OF 

American  and  Foreign  Patents, 

Opinions  furnished  as  to  the  scope 
and  validity  of  patents.  Careful 
attention  given  to  examinations  as 
to  patentabilitA'.  Correspondence 
invited. 

925  F Street. 

AAYV.SIIl?s(vaX>>i,  1>.  C\ 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

458-400  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accuratel.v  reproduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing-  the  Official  Gazette,  -iveekly  issues  of  patents  and  other  plioto- 
lithographic  work  required  b,v  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  again  been  awarded  to  us. 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  raa_v 
be  desired  by  Attornej-s  ; including  drawings  that  ma_v  be  needed  to  accompany  application's 
for  patents  in  foreign  countries- 

Our  extensive  e.xperience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throug-hout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  every  p'articular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  b.v  all  foreig-n  patent 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  andi  nk  drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  -we  are  alst)  oreuared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  IxoPt-i  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  reference.  Telephone  1S53. 


WM.  SMALL, 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

^IcCrlLLv  BLD  Ct,  908  (x  St. 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


Practices  before  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  and  all  the  De- 
partments. 


Diplomas, 

Bill=Heads, 

Bonds, 


Andrew  B.  Graham— 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 


Letter= 

Heads, 


• AH  kinds  of  Commercial  and  • 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  © 


Checks, 

Cards, 

Drafts, 


• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  ® 

• Guaranteed  . . . . ® 


Notes, 

Certificates 


Photo=Lithographing — 

OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DIVISIONS. 


of  Stock,  &c. 


Telephone  1031. 


1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


years  ex- 
perience 
Blanks,  appli- 
cations. etc.,  fur- 
nished FREE  on  ap 
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Pension  and  Bounty  Laws 

will  be  sent  free 
to  all  soldiers  or 
their  heirs. 


ADDISON  G.  DuBOIS, 

E.xjiert  Pension  iiud  Patent  Attorney, 


800  H St..  N.  W., 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


^n.  C.  DASHILL, 


Mechanical 


IS  3*ears 
experience 


Patent  Office  Drawings  a Specialty*. 
Original  and  Artistic  Designing  in 
all  Kinds  of  Work.  Prices  in  Con- 
forniitv  with  Grade  of  Work.  Esti- 
mates furnished. 

927  F St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventors  should  correspond  with  me  before 
their  official  drawings  are  made. 
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Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  Information  and  ad- 
vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  i CO. 

606  F St.  N.  W,  Washington,  D,  0. 


NO  FEE,  NO  WORK! 

NO  PAY,  NO  PATENT! 

Professional 
Services  in 
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Usual  * ^ I Oi 

Fees.  I ^ 

Send  for  Particulars. 
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DON’T  BE 

ABUTTONPRESSER 

for  he  is  a poor  specimen  of  humanity 
who  is  contented  to  press  the  button, 
let  others  do  the  rest,  and  then  claim 
the  results  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
successful  photographer  3’ou  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

60  and  62  East  11th  St.,  Xew  York  City. 
Send  35  cents  for  a sample  number,  con- 
’aiiiiug  a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50  to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers of  the  world. 
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“Bubier’s  Popular  Electrician," 

Is  the  name  of  a niontlil3’  publicat  i<ni  which 
contains  avast  anion n t of  valuable  in  formation 
on  all  electrical  subjects.  Its  dopartmeni  of 
“'Ouestions  and  Answers*'  will  be  appreciated 
by  students  and  amateurs  desiring  inforniation 
or  instruction  on  an3-  problem  that  ma3’  aiist*. 
The  Inventive  Age  has  made  special  arraii  ge 
nients  whereb3’ we  can  .'-ui)pl3  that  popular 
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iS/  ican  and  ForeiKii  Patents, 
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Patents! 


HUBERT  E.  PECK, 


Patent  Attorney, 

2D  F Street,  Wash- 
ington, D C High 
class  services  in  all  matters  relating  to  patent 
protection. 


Jiilian  C.  Dowell, 
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Butterworth  & Dowel! 
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Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 
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VV’ashington,  D.  L. 
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Practice  before  all  U.  S.  Courts. 
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KNIGHT  BROS., 


Lawyers, 
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Experts. 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  all  the  Courts. 
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Ill  Solicitors  of  Patents. 
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assistant  examiner  of  interferences  and 
law  clerk;  from  187t)  to  1880  assistant  and 
acting  commissioner  of  patents.  Since  in 
active  practice  before  the  patent  office  and 
U.  S.  courts.  Member  of  bar  of  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court.) 

AVaslii  I>.  O. 

Pittsburg  office:  Bakewell  Bld’g. 
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CHAS.  .T.  GtOOCH, 
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SOLICITOR  OF  PATENTS 
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Counsellor  in  Patent  Causes. 

514  F Street,  N.  W., 
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PATENTS. 


For  fifteen  years  I have  devoted  my 
time  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  applications  for 
PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  and 
COPYRKTHTS,  to  the  managenient 
of  interferences,  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validity  of 
patents,  to  making  preliminary 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  in  ven- 
tions.  Highest  references  in  all  parts 
nf  the  country'.  Send  for  hand-book 
on  patents. 
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Alexander  & Dowell, 

PATENT 

Lawyers. 

Solicitors  of  [ Mechanical  and 

Patents.  | Electrical  Experts. 

Practice  in  all  U.  S.  Courts. 

Office:  Marble  Blcl'g,  607  Seventh  St., 

WASHINGTON,  1).  € 


KORERT  AITON.  C.  B.  WOOD 

VITOIN  & WOOD, 


Will  attend  to  any  business  relating  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  etc.,  before  the  patent  office  or  the 
U.  S.  courts.  Washington  office 907  G.  St.;  Bal- 
timore office  Equitable  Building. 
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Search  Light  and  Modern  Warfare. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  we  may  hold  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  responsible  for  in  the  future.  As  in- 
ventor or  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  arc  lighting, 
he  can  hardly  be  blamed  with  intentions  that  are 
heartless,  cruel  or  destructive.  Yet  it  seems  that 
the  arc  light  used  in  the  form  of  a search- 
lamp  may  lead,  in  case  quarrels  arise  between  pow- 
erful nations,  to  considerable  rapid  firing  and  dyna- 
mitic battles.  The  original  arc  lamp  was  of  simple 
construction,  being-  merely"  two  carbons  separated 
by  hand.  In  its  more  improved  form  it  became  au- 
tomatic, burning  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  turning 


absolutel}'  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  wooden  cruisers  and  heavj"  iron 
hulks.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  inv'ented  the  miner’s 
lamp  that  has  saved  many  lives  from  the  horrors  of 
fire  damp,  yet  the  arc  lamp  equipped  for  warfare 
may  guide  many  a speeding  bomb  on  its  path  of 
destruction. — Electrical  Age. 


Cast  Steel  Superior  to  Forged  Steel. 

Dr.  Gatling,  who  is  just  now  watching-  the  pro- 
gress being  made  on  his  new  8-inch  cast  steel  gun 
is  much  interested  in  recent  tests  as  he  has  all 
along  been  firm  in  the  belief  that  a process  would 


but  little  resistance.  Another  remarkable  thing 
about  the  cast  steel  submitted  bj'  this  company,  it 
cannot  be  bored  or  filed.  Armor  plates  will  have  to 
be  so  cast  that  the  pieces  may  be  attached  by  clamps 
or  other  means  than  that  heretofore  emploj’ed. 

Another  remarkable  test  was  made  b_v  the  govern- 
ment at  Indian  Head  recently  and  resulted  in  an 
order  for  cast  steel  shells  amounting  to  SlSO.OOf) 
from  the  Isaac  G.  J(jhnson  company  of  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  Mr.  Johnson  presented  specimens  of  cast 
steel  sheels,  which,  fired  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  ordinary  forged  steel  sheels.  made  their  wa3' 
thn->ugh  the  armour  plate  without  difficultj- — leav- 
ing a clean,  smooth  hole — while  the  forged  steel 


OPERATION  OF  SEARCH  LIGHTS  OX  MODERN  WAR  VESSELS. 


the  hours  if  night  into  day.  Engravers  found  in 
it  a means  of  continuing  their  work,  independent  of 
sunshine,  thus  g-iving  the  focussing-lamp  life  and 
historj'.  The  United  States  Navv  sees  in  its  use  in 
the  guise  of  a search-light  great  possibilities.  A 
netting  and  search-light  are  in  fact  more  valuable 
to  a war  vessel  at  night  than  the  greatest  Krupp 
gun  ever  built.  War  vessels  can  sight  and  signal 
each  other  by  means  of  a search-light.  There  may 
be  a time  when  bombardments  will  take  place  be- 
tween shore  and  ship,  long  after  the  gloom  of  night 
has  fallen,  by  its  aid.  With  far-fetching  guns  and 
the  penetrating  beam  proceeding  from  these  pow- 
erful lamps,  warfare  will  be  conducted  on  newlines. 


be  discovered  for  casting  steel  that  would  be 
much  tougher  and  stronger  than  forged  steel.  The 
experimental  gun  he  is  building  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  a cast  barrel  will  be  much  stronger  and 
more  serviceable  than  the  built-up.  or  jacketed  gun 
now  in  use  b3'  all  the  great  navies  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  Middleton,  general  manager  of  the  Tavlor  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  High  Bridge,  New  Jerse3’,  re- 
centU’  submitted  for  government  test,  samples  of 
cast  steel  plate,  of  1-inch  thickness,  which  success- 
full3"  resisted  the  1-pound  missies  of  the  Hotchkiss 
gun.  The  shells  could  not  penetrate  this  artnour 
while  forged  plates  of  that  thickness  would  present 


shells  made  a ragged  lude.  a sort  of  mushroom  hole, 
so  to  speak.  In  all  instances  the  forged  steel 
shells  were  completely  riiined.  while  the  cast  steel 
specimens,  many  of  them,  were  comparativeU' 
uninjured. 

Recent  advices  from  Sweeden  are  to  the  eft'ect 
that  the  same  discoveries  of  superior  cast  steel  have 
been  made  in  that  countr3'  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a complete  revolution  is  at  hand  in  the  treat- 
ment and  use  of  steel  for  death-dealing  as  well  as 
life-protecting  purposes. 


A survey  of  the  Delaware  River,  with  a view  of 
making  a channel  of  30  feet  depth  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  ocean  is  in  progress.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  work  can  be  done  in  five  nr  six  _vears  for 
about  53,000.000. 
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The  Inventine  Age  is  thoroughly  independent. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Special  facil- 
ties  for  furnishing  cuts  cT  any  patented  device  together  with 
descriptive  article.  Business  specials  15cents  a line  each  inser- 
tion. 7 words  to  the  line.  No  advertisements  less  than  25  cent. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Inventive  Age,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Enft'rcd  ai  the  Post-offirc  vi  ]Va$hi}igtofi  as  second-class  matter. 


WASHINGTON— NEW  YORK.  NOV.  1897. 


Inventors  and  others  who  have  reason  to  believe 
they  have  been  doing  business  with  unreliable 
patent  agents  should  coniinunicate  with  the 
Inventive  Age. 

Thp;  Iron  Trade  Review  of  October  28th  gives  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Western  I'oundrynien's  Association  at  Cincinnati. 
C.  A.  Sercomb,  of  Milwaukee  is  president  and  A. 
Sorge  of  Chicago  secretary. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  jiress  Benjamin  Butterworth, 
commissioner  of  patents,  is  very  ill,  with  an  attack 
of  acute  pneumonia,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  phy- 
sicians were  hopeful  of  his  recovery  however,  and 
his  friends  ever3'where  hope  his  life  mav'  be  spared. 
His  death  would  be  a calainit3'  such  as  the  passings 
awa3'  of  few  public  men  would  equal. 

It  is  ])roi)osed,  seriousl3"  we  understand,  to  svm- 
balize  the  great  iron  industrv  of  this  country  by  the 
erection,  near  Pittsburgh,  of  a gigantic  statue — a 
monument  to  the  memor3'  of  Tubal-Cain.  Iron,  not 
gold,  has  made  the  United  States  prosperous  and 
independent  of  all  other  nations  and  a monument  of 
the  nature  indicated  would  be  a fitting  reminder  of 
this  fact  for  all  time. 


Mr.  Y EDDekburn  did  not  lack  for  eminent  coun- 
sel to  defend  him  before  the  patent  and  post-office 
tribunals.  He  was  represented  by  judg-e  Jere 
Wilson,  William  E.  Ford,  and  R.  Ross  Perry.  The 
])atent  attorneys  of  the  District,  as  well  as  the 
Patent  Law  Association,  took  part  through  legal 
representatives  in  pushing-  the  case  ag-ainst  Mr. 
Wedderburn  in  both  the  interior  and  post-office  de- 
])artments,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Small,  making  the  princi- 
pal argument  for  the  prosecution  before  Assistant 
I’ostmaster  General  lA’iier. 

‘‘Ei.I'.ctk  rc.M.  Engineer”  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  change  from  the  sprocket  to  the  gear  in  bicycle 
propulsion,  inaugurated  by  the  Pope  Company,  is 
in  line  with  the  experience  of  Van  Depoele  in  elec- 
tric street  car  motors.  This  inventor  first  used  the 
chain  gear,  then  the  double  reduction  gear,  and 
finally  the  sing-le  reduction  gear  now  in  use.  Thus 
it  seams  that  the  practicabilit3'  of  the  S3'stem  had 
been  demonstrated  even  before  Pope's  application 
of  it  to  the  bicycle,  although  on  account  of  minimum 
weight  of  all  attachments  desired,  the  test  is  more 
severe  in  the  bicycle  than  in  the  street  car. 

IeEUSTrative  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  in  other 
countries  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  sends  in 
the  information  to  the  department  of  state  that 
beginning  January  next,  a special  tax  amounting 


to  about  1 per  cent  on  all  amounts  turnea  over  each 
3’ear  will  be  levied  against  merchants,  foreign  and 
domestic,  doing-  business  in  that  city,  American 
houses,  not  selling,  but  bin'ing  simply,  have  to  pa3’ 
just  the  same  as  others,  and  in  addition  representa- 
tives of  American  houses  have  to  pay  an  income 
tax  the  same  as  the  natives.  All  of  this  tends  to 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  foreign  goods, 
which  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of  home 
manufacture  and  acts  as  a stiniulous  thereto. 

The  recent  electrical  and  engineering  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Sydne3'.  Australia,  is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  illustrated  article  in  the  Electrical 
If  arid  of  October  30th.  Australia  affords  a splendid 
field  for  American  enterprise  and  should  be  more 
g-enerall3'  taken  into  consideration  by  American 
inventors  in  taking  out  foreign  patents.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  Australian  people  are  similar  to 
those  of  Americans  and  a most  friendly  feeling 
towards  our  jieople  exists  in  all  the  Australian  col- 
onies. especialh'  in  Victoria,  of  which  the  city  of 
Melbourne  is  the  metropolis.  Our  manufacturers 
should  pay  more  attention  to  exhibitions  of  the 
character  of  the  one  in  question  and  make  a more 
persistent  bid  for  the  trade  of  a friendly  people  who 
speak  our  lang-uage.  In  the  recent  electrical  expo- 
sition it  is  said  the  display  from  America  was 
meag^re  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  England 
and  France. 

Goveknment.ve  control  and  absolute  ownership 
of  railroads  is  up  in  Switzerland,  where  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  government  is  to  buy  the  1,580  miles  of 
the  six  lines  in  operation  at  a valuation  of  $186,- 
126,000.  which  is  about  $19,300,000  less  than  the 
value  claimed  by  the  railwa3"  companies.  Minister 
Leishman,  of  Berne,  says  that  the  general  plan  of 
the  Swiss  government  is  to  purchase  the  railways 
at  twenty-five  times  the  average  net  annual  earn- 
ings for  the  past  ten  years,  providing  this  is  not  less 
than  the  actual  cost.  The  companies  have  the 
privilege  of  deducting  surplus  capital,  but  must 
turn  over  the  roads  in  first-class  condition.  It  is  on 
this  point  that  trouble  will  probably  arise,  the  gov- 
ernment claiming  that  first-class  means  practical^' 
new,  while  the  railroad  companies  claim  it  means 
that  the  roads  shall  be  in  good  operating-  condition. 
If  the  bill  becomes  a law,  the  matter  will  probably 
be  referred  to  the  federal  courts  for  adjustment. 

The  Patent  Office  Official  Gazette  of  October  27, 
1897,  was  the  bulkiest  issue  ever  printed,  containing 
288  pages.  But  the  lithog-raphy  on  this  issue  and 
the  enormous  addition  of  work  to  the  regular  run 
didn’t  bother  the  publishers,  the  Norris  Peters  Com- 
pany of  this  city,  probably  the  best  equipped  in- 
stitution for  this  peculiar  class  of  work  in  the 
country.  The  cause  of  the  extra  size  of  the 
Gazette  in  this  instance  Was  the  granting  of  125 
patents  to  one  man,  Milo  Cl.  Kellogg  of  Chicag^o, 
relating  to  inqiroved  ways  of  operating  switch- 
boards in  telephone  exchang-es.  The  government 
fees  for  these  patents  amounted  to  over  $4,000  and 
Mr.  Kellog-g’s  attorneys,  Messrs.  Baldwin,  David- 
son Wight  of  this  city  received  fees  close  up  to 
five  figures.  The  ivhole  set  of  patents  has  been 
assig-ncd  to  the  Kellog-g  Switchboard  and  Supply 
Company  of  Chicago  and  in  this  connection  it  may 
be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  inventors  to  the 
seeming  iuqjortance  attached  b3'  the  inventor  in 
question,  and  the  companv  behind  him,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  claims  on  modifications  in  detail 
rather  than  mere  mention  thereof  in  connection 
with  the  device  being  patented.  The  increased 
cost  is.  of  ci.'urse,  considerable,  but  where  an  inven- 
tion promises  t(-)  be  of  g-reat  importance  complete 
jirotection  can  only  be  secured  in  this  wav. 

corre.spondEnT  in  the  Scientific  American  of 
recent  date  wrote  interestingl3’  of  “Needed  Patent 
( Iffice  Reforms."  but,  bv  implication  at  least,  did 
some  injustice  to  the  patent  office  authorities.  The 
correspondent  criticised  the  delay  of  three,  and 
sometimes  four  months  before  action  is  taken  on 
filings,  and  asked  "why  it  was  that  fS, 000, 000  sur- 
plus to  the  credit  pf  the  patent  office  -was  lying 


idle  when  it  might  be  expended  in  increasing  the 
force  of  examiners.”  The  answer  is  that  while  it  is 
true  that  something  like  |300,000  is  being  added  to 
this  enormous  surplus  fund  annually  b3"  the  in- 
ventors of  the  Ivor  Id,  it  is  not  at  the  command  of 
the  patent  office  officials.  Congress  provides  spe- 
cificalH^  just  how  much  shall  be  expended  in  each 
branch  of  the  service  and  also  prescribes  the  num- 
ber of  the  force  in  the  office  and  the  salaries.  The 
office  has  no  discretionary  powers.  Congress  is 
slow  to  act  on  the  needs  of  the  office  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  enormous  surplus  to  the  credit  of 
this  department — the  only  self-sustaining  and  rev- 
enue-paying bureau  of  the  government.  Time 
and  time  again  the  patent  officials  have  petitioned 
for  more  suitable  means  of  transacting  the  increas- 
ing business  of  the  office,  but  the  deaf  ear  has  been 
turned  by  cong^ress  Our  law-makers  seem  content 
that  we  have  now  the  best  patent  s3-steni  on  earth, 
rather  than  consider  the  means  of  still  geater  im- 
provement. With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  in- 
ventors and  manufacturers  and  of  organizations  of 
these  people,  and  of  the  Patent  Raw  Association,  it 
is  likely  the  forthcoming  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  cong-ress  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  favorable  and  intelligent  action. 


Fraud  Order  Against  Wedderburn. 

As  a result  of  the  investigations  of  the  post-office 
department  the  post-master  g-eneral  on  the  6th  inst, 
issued  a fraud  order  against  John  Wedderburn, 
John  Wedderburn  & Co.,  and  the  National  Recorder, 
a weekly  newspaper  published  by  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Wedderburn  patent  claim  business.- 
The  operation  of  a fraud  order  is  to  debar,  iinnie- 
diatelv  upon  its  issuance,  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  directed  from  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  delivery  of  mail  mat"' 
ter.  All  communications  received  at  the  Washing- 
ton post-office  addressed  to  any  of  the  parties- 
named  in  Postmaster  General  Gary's  order  will  be’ 
returned  to  their  senders,  with  the  word  “fraiidu-- 
lent”  stamped  upon  the  envelope.  Where  the' 
address  of  the  sender  cannot  be  learned  by  the 
usual  means,  the  mail  matter  will  be  turned  into 
the  dead  letter  office.  Money  orders  will  be  re- 
turned, with  notice  of  the  department's  action,  to 
the  postmaster  at  the  mailing-  office.  This  is  the 
closing-  scene  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cases 
that  has  ever  come  before  the  departments,  or  in 
which  a fraud  order  has  been  issued.  This  action 
is  a fitting  sequel  to  the  action  of  Commissioner  of 
Patents  Butterworth,  in  disbaring-  Wedderburn 
from  practicing  before  the  patent  office.  The 
action  of  the  government  in  this  case  must  result  in 
great  benefit  to  the  patent  system  and  tend  greatly 
to  improve  the  patent  practice.  It  is  a warning  tu 
all  that  fraudulent  practices  must  cease — that  un- 
suspecting  inventors  can  no  longer  be  made  the 
common  prey  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  who  do’ 
not  hesitate  in  making  an3’  sort  of  misrepresentatiorn 
in  order  to  filch  money  from  them.  It  means  that  the 
g-overnment  will  not  continue  in  partnership  with) 
frauds  and  fakirs. 


A New  York  inventor  contributes  in  this  issue  a. 
communication  in  which  some  rellections  are  cast 
upon  the  rules  and  management  of  the  patent  office 
and  incidentally  jiatent  solicitors  as  a bod3’  are  con- 
demned for  not  effecting  certain  changes  which 
"Inventor”  considers  would  be  reforms.  This  is 
not  the  first  communication  of  this  nature  received 
by  the  Inventive  Age  and  some  have  been  more 
pronounced  in  their  condemnation  of  the  present 
patent  system  than  the  New  Yorker,  whose  com- 
munication appears  in  another  column.  We  print 
in  this  same  number  a communication  from  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Winter,  one  of  the  examiners  of  the 
patent  office  in  repp'  to  "Inventor'’  which  explains 
exactly  what  the  procedure  of  the  official  examiner 
of  the  patent  office  is,  and  in  which  it  is  mildly 
hinted  to  "Inventor”  that  he  is  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  patent  office  practices  and 
a misconception  of  the  character  of  the  men  he  is 
assailing..  These  coiuiiuiriications  will  be  read  with 
interest. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


VIEWS  ON  PATENT  LAWS.  , 
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Recently  P.  W.  Gates,  chairman  of  the  committee' 
■on  patents  and  patent  laws  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  addressed  a communication 
to  patent  solicitors  and  others  of  this  countrj'  and 
in  some  parts  of  foreig’n  countries,  asking'  their 
opinions  on  six  special  subjects  enumerated  con- 
cerning the  charge,  by  this  government,  of  an 
annuit3' on  patents,  trade-marks,  etc.;  the  unrecip- 
rocal relations  suffered  by  American  patentees  in 
paying  annuities  in  foreign  countries,  while  for- 
eigners in  the  United  States  pay  only  the  first  cost; 
the  question  of  having  separate  courts  for  adjudica- 
tion of  patents,  trade-marks,  etc.;  the  desirability' 
of  any  change  in  the  patent  office  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  procuring  patents;  the  question  of  having  an 
international  agreement  and  what  action  this  gov- 
ernment should  take  with  countries  that  allow  goods 
to  be  imported  and  sold  within  its  borders  that  are 
marked  or  represented  as  having  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and  sold  under  American 
names,  trade-marks  and  brands,  but  which  in  fact, 
were  manufactured  in  some  other  country  than  the 
United  States.  Doubtless  hundreds  of  replies  will 
be  received  to  this  communication  and  as  it  is  one 
in  which  all  readers  of  tlie  Ikvb;xtive  Agr  are 
interested,  we  are  pleased  to  publish  the  views  of 
some  of  its  readers  and  advertiser.s.  A communica- 
tion appears  herewith  from  the  well-known  firm  of 
Alexander  A Dowell,  of  this  city. 

P.  ll’.  dates.  Esq.. 

Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

De.-vk  Sik;  Our  views  upon  the  various  points 
mooted  in  said  circular  letter  are  briefly-  as  follows: 

First.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  in  our  opinion, 
tliat  some  means  be  devised  whereby  the  large  num- 
ber of  outstanding  useless  patents  can  be  put  out  of 
the  way'  of  subsequent  inventions;  but  an  annuity 
tax  on  U.  S.  inventors,  yvho  are  g-enerally’  poor, 
would  frequently  result  in  depriving-  a meiitorious 
inventor  of  all  benefits  of  his  invention,  and  would 
tend  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  arts,  by  deterring- 
and  discouraging  such  inventors  frotn  patenting  or 
making  public  their  efforts. 

If  the  courts,  or  some  government  board  of  patent 
valuation,  could  be  empowered  to  assess  a valuation 
on  a patent  which  has  lain  dormant  for  y'ears,  so 
that  subsequent  iny-entors  and  patentees  (upon 
proper  showing  of  a want  of  practical  use  of  the 
prior  patented  invention  by-  the  patentee,  his  heirs 
or  assigns,)  could  purchase  the  same  for  a reason- 
able sum,  no  one  could  be  injured,  poor  inventors 
would  be  encourag-ed,  and  the  thefts  of  patents  of 
poor  inventors,  or  willful  appropriation  of  the  in- 
ventions coy-ered  thereby-  yvithout  regard  to  the 
rigrhts  of  the  owner,  yvould  be  lessened,  and  the 
courts  reliey-ed  of  the  numerous  ‘•infringement” 
suits  instituted  on  old  and  yvorthless  patents  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fleecing  owners  of  subsequent  meri- 
torious patents  by-  inducing  them  to  compromise  to 
save  the  expense  of  litigation. 

Second.  We  hay-e  aUvay-s  considered  it  unfair  and 
unjust  that  our  oyvn  iny-entors  should  have  to  pay- 
taxes  and  annuities  on  their  patents  in  foreign 
countries,  and  yvorkthe  satne  therein,  under  penalty- 
of  forfeiture  of  such  patents,  yvhilst  on  the  other 
hand,  citizens  o f such  foreign  countries  can  easily- 
procure  patents  here  yvithout  any-  such  burdensome 
regulations  as  freely-  as  our  oyvn  citizens;  and  yve 
think  that  congress  should  enact  laws  enjoining  upon 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  procuring  patents  in 
this  country,  the  same  burdens  and  requirements, 
in  order  to  continue  their  patents  in  force  here,  as 
are  imposed  upon  our  citizens,  patentees  in  such 
foreign  countries.  We  believe  this  yvould  ey-entually- 
result  in  a readustment  of  the  patent  layy-s  of  the 
several  nations  yy-hich  yvould  benefit  our  iny-entors 
materially-. 

Third.  It  yvould,  yve  think,  be  to  the  interest  of 
both  the  public  and  the  patentee  if  separate  courts 
were  established  especially-  for  the  adjudication  of 
patents.  The  judges  of  these  courts  should  be 
thoroughlj'  versed  in  patent  layv,  and  have  such 
mechanical  skill  and  knoyvledge  as  yvould  enable 
them  to  piroperly-  pass  upon  the  similarities  or  differ- 
ences in  construction  and  mode  of  operation  of  tyvo 
or  more  inventions  or  machines:  and  it  yvould  prob- 
ably- be  ady-antageous  and  result  in  more  speedy-  and 
certain  equity-  in  the  judgments  if  either  party 
could  require  that  a jury  of  experts  familiar  with 
the  particular  art  iny-oly-ed  in  the  litigation,  could  be 
called  to  sit  in  the  case  and  decide  the  questions  of 
infringement  or  non-infringement,  damages,  etc., 
from  the  evidence,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges 
as  to  legal  or  equitable  rules,  so  that  the  caseicould 
he  settled  at  one  sitting  of  the  court,  and  not  be 
heard  one  yveek  and  then,  perhaps,  put  in  the 
judge's  desk  and  not  taken  up  for  ponsideration  or 


c;  decision  by  him  until  months  afterward,  yvhen  his 
memory  of  the  case  is  naturally  befogg-od  and  ob- 
I'scured,  and  he  is  apt  to  base  his  decision  ujion  some 
' unreasonable  and  absurd  point  yvhich  has  either 
^ abnormally'  remained  in  his  mind  or  arisen  out  of 
I the  confussion  of  arguments  in  his  memory-  due  to 
p the  long  delay-  betyy-een  the  hearing  and  the  time  of 
; decision. 

Fourth.  If  the  commissioner  of  patents  yvould  en- 
force a rule  that  all  applications  should  not  only-  be 
I examined  in  the  order  of  their  filing,  but  that  all 
; amendments  should  take  precedence  according-  to 
i the  date  of  filing  of  the  application  to  yvhich  thej- 
relate,  the  business  of  the  office  yvould  he  facilitated. 

■ The  layvs  relative  to  procuration  of  design  patents 
and  to  registration  of  trade-marks,  should  also,  in 
our  opinion,  be  modified  so  as  to  place  such  applica- 
tions on  the  same  basis  as  applications  for  mechan- 
ical patents,  as  respects  the  payment  of  fees.  For 
instance,  the  statutes  relating  to  design  patents 
should  be  chang-ed  to  alloyv  an  applicant  to  file 
an  application  for  a three-and-one-half  year 
patent,  and  after  notice  of  alloyvance  of  his  applica- 
-tion.  permit  him  to  pay-  an  additional  fee  and  have 
the  patent  issue  for  either  sey-en  or  fourteen  y-ears. 
The  present  statute  requires  the  applicant  to  elect 
in  his  application  the  term  of  his  patent  and  pay  the 
full  fee  therefor,  resulting,  frequently-,  in  a valuable 
patent  being  g-ranted  for  a y-ery-  short  term:  or  that 
the  applicant  having  paid  for  a full  term  (14  y-ears) 
is  refused  a patent,  but  receives  no  rebate,  although 
he  could  hay-e  had  a full  examination  as  to  the 
patentability-  of  his  design  bv  paying  the  fee  for  a 
three-and-a-half-year  patent  on'v. 

The  present  statute  relative  to  trade-marks  re- 
quires the  payment  of  the  full  term  fee,  and  allows 
the  applicant  no  rebate  if  registration  is  refused. 
It  should  be  amended  so  that  an  applicant  could, 
upon  pay-ment  of  a reasonable  fee,  ascert.'iin  if  his 
mark  is  regfistrable,  and  then  pay  a final  fee  to  ])ro- 
cure  the  certificate  of  reg-istration. 

The  trade-mark  statute  should  also  be  amended  so 
as  to  giy-e  a registrant  as  ample  protection  as  does 
the  common-layv,  a'nd  the  requirement  that  the  mark 
must  hay-e  been  used  in  commerce  yvith  some  “Indian 
Nation  or  Foreign  Country”  should  be  eliminated. 
It  should  suffice  if  the  mark  is  used  in  Interstate 
Commerce,  if  the  reg-istrant  is  really  the  originator 
and  oyvner  of  the  mark. 

The  statute  relative  to  registration  of  labels 
should  also  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  parties  to 
protect  their  labels,  boxes,  cartons,  etc.,  yvhich  are 
not  so  arbitrarj'  as  to  be  registrable  as  trade-marks, 
nor  sufficien  tlv  artistic  or  meritorious  compositions 
to  be  copy-righted. 

Fifth.  If  your  fifth  proposition  means  that  a 
patent  procured  in  one  country-  may-  at  any-  time 
thereafter  be  made  operaiive  in  any-  other  country-, 
it  yvould,  in  our  opinion,  be  undesirable  and  unfor- 
tunate, because  prior  to  the  patenting  in  such  other 
country-  innocent  parties  -night  have  ay-ailed  them- 
sely-es  of  it  and  be  greatl5-  damnified  thereby.  The 
International  Union  for  the  protection  of  inventors 
is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  only-  our  citizens  are 
not  giy-en  equal  rights  yvith  those  of  other  countries 
therein,  because  of  the  differences  in  the  y-arious 
patent  sy-stems. 

If  the  articles  of  the  Flnion  yvere  changed  so  as  to 
alloyy  our  citizens  to  procure  valid  patents  in  foreign 
countries  within  six  months  or  a year  from  date  of 
their  U.  S.  patents,  it  yvould,  yve  think,  be  very 
desirable  and  beneficial. 

Sixth.  As  nearly-  all  important  countries  noyv  hay-e 
ample  trade-mark  and  brand  laws  of  yvhich  our 
manufacturer.s  can  ay-ail  themselves,  it  yvould  seem 
that  the  best  protection  to  our  manufacturers  yvould 
be  secured  by-  their  registering  their  marks  or 
brands  in  the  foreign  countries  to  yy-hich  they-  export 
goods. 

It  yvould,  yve  think,  be  both  a difficult  and  delicate 
task  to  get  such  foreign  countries  to  pass  laws 
against  importation  of  foreign  goods  under  spurious 
trade-marks,  yy-lien  the  oyvners  of  such  trade-marks 
do  not  care  to  obtain  the  legal  protection  yvhich  such 
countries  offer  them. 

Still  something  might  be  effected  from  the  stand- 
point of  protection  of  their  oyvn  citizens  against 
frauds,  rather  than  protection  of  our  citizens  against 
spurious  imitations. 

Unicycle. 

Thomas  Tolson  of  Boston.  Mass.,  is  the  iny-entor 
of  a unicycle,  for  yvhich  a patent  has  been  recently- 
granted. 

This  machine  consists  principally  of  a larger 
outer  or  ground  yvheel,  yvithin  yy-hich  are  three  small 
yvheels  located  at  the  points  of  a triangular-frame  and 
connecting  with  the  inner  side  of  the  large  wheel’s 
rim  and  the  larger  of  the  inner  yvheels  transmits  the 
motor  poyver  from  the  rider  by  frictional  engage- 
ment yvith  the  large  rim.  and  is  operated  in  connec- 
tion yvith  sprocket  and  chain  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  bicy-cle.  The  saddle  rests  on  a trans- 
verse bar  crossing  the  loyver  part  of  the  triangular 
frame  aboy-e  the  propeling  yvlieel,  and  just  behind 
the  brake  rod.  in  easy'  reach  of  the  unicy'clist  yvhen 
he  is  riding  yvithin  his  yvheel 


Hr.  George  G.  Turri. 

The  yy-inning  of  the  celebrated  cj-anide  case  for 
the  Victorian  goy-ernment  made  Mr.  George  G. 
Turri  the  most  famous  patent  solicitor  in  Australia. 
The  cyanide  process  of  extracting  gold  from  loyv 
grade  ore  is  one  that  has  proved  very-  y-aluable  in  Afri- 
can and  Australian  mines.  ^Vn  attempt  to  amend  the 
patent,  so  as  to  effectuallj-  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
iny-ention  as  claimed  by-  the  original  specifications 
yy-as  attempted  in  Victoria  and  Mr.  Turri  yvas  called 
upon  to  protect  the  public  interests — and  so  well  did 
he  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  attempt  of  the 
patentees — he  not  only  secured  heay-3-  costs  but  a 
handsome  fee  from  the  government,  and  the  judg- 
ment yvas  so  strong  the'Australian  (iold  Recovery 


Co.,  yvith  abundant  wealth  at  its  command  to  litigate 
further,  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  appeal.  The 
success  of  this  case,  the  Australian  Financial  Gazette 
declares,  has  already  added  $10,000,000  to  the  value 
of  the  stocks  of  exhausted  and  heretofore  considered, 
worthless  batter3'  tailings  in  Victoria  and  giy-en  em- 
ploy-ment  to  50,000  men. 

The  complete  histor3'  of  the  C3'anide  process,  the 
cyanide  patents  and  the  litigation  in  each  country-, 
has  been  compiled  and  published  in  pamphlet  form 
by-  Mr.  Turri  and  is  a most  interesting  document. 

Mr.  Turri  yvas  admitted  to  practice  in  Melbourne 
in  1887  and  has  built  up  the  leading  patent  practice 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  In  the  yvinning  of  the 
cyanide  ca.se  it  is  admitted  he  say-ed  the  govern- 
ment of  Victoria  ;^250,000,  and  noyy-  the  Neyy-  Zealand 
g-overnment  producing  only-  half  as  much  gold  as 
Victoria,  is  negotiating  to  pay  /(ISO, 000  for  the  pro- 
cess. The  goy-ernment  in  Neyy-  Zealand  spent  thou- 
sands of  pounds  trying  to  upset  the  cy-anide  patent 
and  failed.  Three  barristers  from  New  Zealand 
were  sent  oy-er  to  Melbourne  to  consult  yvith  Mr. 
Turri  even  and  still  they  failed.  Mr.  Turri  is  noyv 
being  requested  to  help  upset  the  Cy-anide  patent  in 
Western  Australia.  His  preliminary-  fee  yvas  500 
guineas  and  those  yvho  yvere  for  this  being  paid 
argue  that  it  will  save  the  goy-ernment  £100,000. 

Mr.  Turri  directed  the  publication  of  the  great 
Australasion  edition  of  the  Inventive  Age  and  is 
a special  contributor  to  other  technical  journals  in 
this  and  other  countries,  but  his  main  business  is 
that  of  patents — attending  more  particularly  I0 
Australian  business  for  American  and  other  foreign 
attorneys  rather  than  acting  for  iny-entors  direct. 
Mr.  Turri  has  a seat  upon  tlie  council  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  is 
treasurer  to  that  body,  he  is  a Commissioner  for 
Declarations  and  Affiday-its:  a felloyv  of  the  society- 
of  Chemical  Industry-,  London:  a foreign  member 
of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  Lon- 
don; a foreign  metnber  of  the  French  Institute  of 
patent  agents  and  a member  of  the  Victorian  Cham- 
ber of  Manufactures. 

The  patent  firm  of  Geo.  G.  Turri  & Co.,  are 
located  in  the  Sun  building.  Melbourne,  and  yvhile 
they-  sery-e  foreign  iny-entors  they  recommend 
that  American  iny-entors  desiring  Australian  pat- 
ents, procure  them  through  their  oyvn  American 
attorneys.  

Galvanizing  Machine. 

Edwin  B.  Cook,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  the  iny-entor 
and  patentee  of  a machine  for  g-alvanizing  metal.  A 
pot  for  holding  molten  metal  is  employ-ed  for  tins 
purpose.  In  the  pot  are  guide  bars  for  the  material 
to  be  yvorked  on  yy-hile  scraping  bars  located  aboy-e 
the  molten  metal,  1 elieve  the  freshly-  galvanized 
piece  of  surplus  coating,  as  it  passes  out.  With 
these  are  other  pieces  of  mechanism,  such  as  guid- 
ing rollers  .and  gearing  for  moy-ing  the  machinery. 

The  Age  acknoyvledges  the  receipt  of  a copy  of 
the  Report  on  Vital  Statistics  of  Queensland.  18%. 
yvith  the  compliments  of  Williain  T,  Rlakenay, 
register-general  at  Brisbane. 
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Contingent  Fees. 

By  a Member  of  the  Patent  Law  Association. 

The  contingent  fee  system  is  largel.v  of  recent 
growth  : that  is  it  now  prevails  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  monstrous  a few  3'ears 
ago.  What  is  thought  of  it  maj-  be  seen  bj’  con- 
sulting Sharswood’s  Ethics,  from  which  we  make  a 
few  pertinent  extracts. 

P.AGE  153.  "A irreemetits  between  counsel  and  client  that  the 
compensation  of  the  former  shall  depend  upon  final  success  in 
the  lawsuit — in  other  words  contingent  fees — however  common 
such  agreements  may  be.  a re  of  a very  danjrerous  tendency,  and 
to  be  declined  in  all  ordinary  cases.  In  making' his  charg-e, 
after  the  business  committed  to  him  has  been  completed,  as  an 
attorney  may  well  take  into  consideration  the  general  ability 
of  his  client  to  pa,v,  so  he  may  also  consider  the  pecuniary 
benefit,  which  may  have  been  derived  from  his  services.  For  a 
poor  man,  who  is  unable  to  pay  at  all,  there  may  be  a general 
understanding  that  the  attorney  is  to  be  liberally  compensated 
in  case  of  success.  /s  objt-rft'd  to.  is  an  agreowont  to  rocoive 

a certain  part  or  proportion  of  the  sum  or  subject-matter,  in  the 
ez'cnt  of  a recovery,  and  nothing  othcrveise." 

Page  160.  “It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  such  a contract 
changes  entirely  the  relation  of  counsel  to  the  cause.  It  re- 
duces him  from  his  high  position  of  an  officer  of  the  court  and 
a minister  of  justice,  to  that  of  a party  litigating  his  own 
claim.  Having  now  a deep  personal  interest  in  the  event  of  the 
controversy,  he  will  cease  to  consider  himself  subject  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  professional  conduct.  He  is  tempted  to  make 
success,  at  all  hazards  and  by  all  means,  the  sole  end  of  his  e.x- 
ertions.  He  becomes  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  would 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  himself,  no  matter  what  state  of 
facts  might  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  proceedings,  as 
to  the  true  character  of  the  transaction,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
retire  from  it. 

"It  places  his  client  and  himself  in  a new  and  dangerous  re- 
lation. They  are  no  longer  attorney  and  client,  but  partners.  He 
has  now  an  interest,  rvhich  gives  him  a rig'ht  to  speak  as  prin- 
cipal, not  merely  to  advise  as  to  the  law.  and  abide  by  instruc- 
tions. It  is  either  unfair  to  him  or  unfair  to  the  client.  If  he 
thinks  the  result  doubtful,  he  throws  all  his  time,  learning,  and 
skill  away  upon  what,  in  his  estimation,  is  an  uncertain  chance. 
He  cannot  work  with  the  proper  spirit  in  such  a case.  If  he 
believes  that  the  result  will  be  a success,  he  secures  in  this 
way  a higher  compensation  than  he  is  justly  entitled  to  reveive. 

"It  is  an  undue  eucouragenient  to  litigation.  Men.  who  would 
not  think  of  entering  oit  a lawsuit,  if  they  knew  that  they  must 
compensate  their  lawyer  whether  they  wiit  or  lose,  are  ready 
upon  such  a contingent  agreement  to  try  their  chances  with 
any  kind  of  a claim.” 

It  is  not  denied  tliat  an  attorney  upon  payment  of 
his  retainer  and  of  the  expense  of  litig-ation.  may 
with  propriety  agree  to  accept  a fee  contingent  on 
success,  but  that  is  a ver3'  different  tnatter  from  ad- 
vancing funds  and  dividing  tlie  profits  of  tlie  litiga- 
tion. 

As  stated  113'  Sharswood,  the  difficult3'  of  such  a 
proceeding  is  that  the  attorne3'  ceases  to  be  a disin- 
terested counsellor,  and  becomes  an  interested 
party. 

A reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  The  Telephone  Cases  126 
U.  S.  546,  etc.,  will  show  how  that  court  regarded 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  attorne3's. 

Some  patent  solicitors  when  questioned  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  professional  conduct,  have  at- 
tempted to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  pretext 
that  they  were  not  attorneys  at  law.  but  attorne3-s 
in  fact — as  they  are  in  soliciting  patents. 

A solicitor  has  been  known  to  atte  iipt  under  tliis 
plea  to  escape  the  reprehension  of  his  conduct  in 
changing  sides  during  a cuntrovers3"  in  the  office, 
and  testifying  against  his  former  clients. 

In  another  case,  it  was  urged  by  an  attorney-at- 
law,  in  defense  of  a charg-e  of  misappropriating  ap- 
jilication  fees  entrusted  to  him  by  his  client,  that  as 
he  was  an  attorney  in  fact  in  that  case,  the  question 
was  one  between  his  client  and  himself  and  did  not 
concern  the  patent  office.  There  could  be  but  one 
opinion  among-  honest  men  as  to  such  conduct  a.s 
this. 

Without  reflecting  on  individuals,  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  no  solicitor  who  practices  on  the 
“no  jiatent  no  pay’’  plan  could  become  a member 
of  the  Patent  Law  Association,  or  be  considered  as 
in  reputable  standing  among  a large  portion  at 
least  of  his  fellow  practitioners.  Can  any  instance 
be  named  of  a “no  patent  no  pa3'’’  solicitor  who 
ever  acquired  a high  professional  standing  in  the 
patent  office,  or  elsewhere? 

There  are  undoubtedly  bad  men  in  all  classes  of 
the  profession,  but  long  experience  has  demonstra- 
ted that  where  a solicitor’s  fee  depends  on  success, 
the  obtaining  of  a patent  of  some  sort  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  a necessity:  and  as  the  ultimate  compen- 
sation is  usually  small,  the  temptation  to  get  a 
patent — no  matter  how  worthless — with  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor,  usually  becomes  too  strong  for 
poor  human  nature,  and  the  client  is  sacrificed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conscientious  attorney, 
who  is  paid  for  his  time  and  labor  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  has  ev'ery  inducement  to  do  gcod 
work,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  client,  but  for  his 
own  reputation. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  lust  for  gain,  and 
lack  of  honest3',  sometimes  lead  solicitors  of 
anv’  class  into  practices  which  can  only  be  charac- 
terized as  organized  swindling.  Such  men  are  so 
lost  to  shame  and  decency  as  simply  to  ignore  the 
sacred  fiduciar3'  relation  of  an  attorne3'.  regard 
a client  only  as  a victim  to  be  swindled  to  the  full- 
est practicable  extent. 

Our  country  is  large,  and  the  class  of  inventors 
unable  to  protect  themselves  against  the  wiles  of 


such  swindlers  is  so  numerous,  that  great  success 
sometimes  attends  such  practices;  but  experience 
demonstrates  that  justice,  though  tardy,  is  sure  in 
the  end,  and  that  disbarment  from  practice  will  ul- 
timatel3'  smite  the  wrong-doer,  and  avenge  his 
crime. 

The  quotations  and  citations  in  the  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  October  number  of  the  InvexTivE 
Age  are  singularih'  inappropriate  to  sustain  the 
writer’s  contention  for  the  “no  patent  no  pay’’ 
practice. 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  was  right:  “As  a 
general  rule,  never  take  3-0111'  fee  in  advance,  nor 
any  more  than  a small  retainer.’’ 

There  are  few  attorneys  who  get  their  entire  fee 
in  advance,  or  who  do  not  get  a retainer.  These 
are  ver3'  different  matters  from  getting  no  fee 
whatever  unless  successful.  Mr.  Lincoln  it  is  well 
known  in  some  cases  accepted  both  retainer  and  fees 
during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Again  the  article  sa3-s  ; 

"In  the  evolution  of  coiiiiiion  sense  and  business  habit  men 
have  learned  that  the  better  practice  is  to  pay  for  performance 
rather  than  for  promise.  Hence,  the  common  laborer,  the 
artizan,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  the  cleriry.  the  army,  the 
navy,  coiiffress,  the  supreme  court,  and  the  President,  do  not 
consider  it  "unprofessional”  to  ivork  before  thev  eat.” 

The  reply-  to  these  statements  is  that — 

1.  By-  far  the  larger  clientage,  especially-  man- 
ufacturers and  inventiors  of  knowledge  and  busi- 
ness experience  prefer  to  pay  their  solicitors  for 
their  work,  irrespective  of  its  result.  This  fact  is  so 
well  known  as  to  render  illustrations  superfluous. 

2.  Persons  of  every-  class  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract,  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  president, 
are  paid  for  their  work  irrespective  of  its  result. 
They-  do  not  “work  before  they^  eat,’’  but  live  on 
their  pay  from  day-  to  day.  Suppose  the  judges  of 
the  courts  to  be  paid  by  the  successful  party — how 
long  would  justice  remain  in  the  land  ? A more  in- 
felicitous citation  could  not  have  been  made,  and 
the  fact  that  the  writer  of  that  article  has  failed  to 
cite  a single  analogous  instance  in  any-  other  occu- 
pation to  that  of  the  “no  patent  no  pay”  principle, 
amounts  to  an  acknowledgement  that  none  such  is 
known  to  him. 

In  conclusion  it  may-  be  said  that  while  there 
may  be  dishonest  men  in  all  professions,  and  in  all 
branches  of  them,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
“no  patent  no  pay’’  plan  of  soliciting  patents  ap- 
peals to  a large  class  of  inexperienced  inventors 
who,  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  proper  solici- 
ting, and  that  the  desire  for  business  induces 
many  solicitors  to  take  the  chances  on  every-  case 
offered,  and  endeavor  to  get  a patent  which  will 
bring  in  his  fee  with  the  least  possible  exertion, 
and  without  regard  to  the  client’s  interest. 


Foreign  Patent  Fakirs. 

The  IxvEXTivE  Age  has  taken  occasion  hereto- 
fore to  call  the  attention  of  inventors  to  the  ridicu- 
lous and  fraudulent  claims  of  scores  of  patent 
agents  who  make  a specialty-  of  securing  “valid 
foreign  patents’’  after  the  publication  of  the  patent 
in  this  country-. 

In  this  fight  against  misrepresentations  on  the 
part  of  ])atent  ag-ents  the  IxvKXTivK  Age  now  has 
the  hearty-  co-0]ieration  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Some  solicitors  before  the  department,  most  of 
them  having-  headquarters  in  other  cities,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  patentees  as  soon 
as  the  statement  of  the  issue  of  their  patent  appears 
in  the  Official  Oazette,  offering  to  secure  patents  in 
foreign  countries.  As  the  rates  offered  are  v-ery- 
low,  the  number  of  such  patents  secured  is  very- 
great  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected  no  small  part 
of  the  earnings  of  these  firms.  The  patent  office 
holds  that  this  is  intention  to  defraud  on  the  part  of 
the  solicitor,  as  it  is  perfectly-  well  known  amoug 
jiatent  attorneys  that  foreign  patents  secured  after 
the  publicatioii  of  patent  specifications  in  this  coun- 
try- are  jierfectlv  worthless. 

Foreig-n  patent  law  is  not  nearly  so  well  defined 
as  that  of  the  United  States.  When  the  application 
is  accompanied  by  the  proper  fee,  a patent  can  be 
secured  in  most  of  them  for  the  asking.  No  search 
is  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  device  sub- 
mitted is  patentable,  nor  does  the  patent  guaran- 
tee that  the  same  article  has  not  been  previously-  pat- 
ented in  the  same  country.  That  is  all  left  'to  the 
litigation  in  a court  of  justice  when  legal  complica- 
tions arise.  If  a man  desire  to  secure  a patent 
abroad,  all  that  is  necessary-  is  to  make  application 
for  the  same,  and  secure  the  patent  warrant.  The 
patentee  then  trusts  the  courts  to  sustain  the  \-alid- 
itv  of  his  claims. 

In  all  cases,  however,  says  the  department,  it  is 
necessary-  that  the  application  should  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  day  the  announcement  is  made  in  the 
United  States  Official  Gazette.  Unless  this  require- 
ment is  observed,  the  foreign  patent  is  worthless. 

The  proper  form  of  procedure  is  for  the  attorney- 
to  make  the  application  for  the  foreign  patent  some 
time  during-  the  §ix  months  which  are  allowed  tc^ 


elapse,  if  the  inventor  so  desires,  between  the  date 
of  the  granting  of  the  patent  and  the  payment  of 
the  final  fee  and  its  issuance.  It  is  easily  seen, 
therefore,  that  an  attorney-  who  offers  to  secure  a 
foreign  patent  for  an  inventor  whose  name  appears 
on  the  list  of  patentees  who  have  paid  the  final  fee, 
while  able  to  secure  the  patent  right  as  promised,  is 
engaged  in  securing  something  which  is  of  no  value 
to  the  inventor,  and  that,  so  the  patent  office  holds, 
is  securing  money-  under  false  pretenses. 

So  lucrative  has  this  business  become,  however, 
that  the  office  reports  that  almost  every  one  whose 
name  is  on  the  list  in  the  Gazette  recei\-es  dozens  of 
letters  from  attorney-s  from  all  over  the  country 
asking  permission  to  apply-  for  a foreign  patent  on 
their  invention.  The  office  now  has  a number  of 
these  cases  under  consideration  and  will  commence’ 
a number  of  prosecutions  as  soon  as  the  evidence  is- 
in  shape. 

A glance  at  the  prospectus  of  one  of  these  at- 
torneys will  show  the  methods  and  the  profits  of 
such  work.  One  particular  firm  writes  to  almost 
all  the  inventors  listed  in  the  Gazette  and  offers  to- 
obtain  for  them  patents  in  any-  country  where  pat- 
ents are  recognized.  For  the  sum  of  $40  they  will 
secure  a “Gebrauchmuster’’  and  “provisional  pro- 
tection’’ in  Canada  and  England.  The  German 
phrase  is  only  a registration  of  the  patent  and  costs 
about  $5.  “Provisional  protection”  in  Canada  is  as 
free  as  water.  In  England  it  costs  one  pound. 

Altogether,  then,  the  cost  of  the  operation  pro- 
posed by  the  patent  firm  is  about  $S.  which  leaves  a 
clear  profit  of  $32.  Other  groups  are  arranged  at 
different  rates,  the  largest  of  which  is  $250.  This 
class  includes  the  following  concessions  ; Germany, 
gebrauchmuster:  Canada  and  England,  provisional 
protection;  Belgium,  France,  Hungary.  Switzef'-- 
land,  and  Italy-  patents.  “Provisional  protection’* 
is  merely-  registration  and  gives  rto  protection, 
“Patents”  in  the  other  countries  named  mean  sim- 
ply- that  a patent  has  been  issued  to  the  irt-ventof 
for  this  invention.  Any-  one  else  may-  have  taken 
out  a jiatent  on  this  same  invention  the  day  befcne 
or  may-  do  so  the  day-  after. 

To  those  whose  inventions  have  been  patented  in 
this  country-  prior  to  filing  of  the  application 
abroad,  the  patents  are  absolutely  no  protection 
against  the  prey-  of  foreign  pirates.  Their  inven- 
tions are  as  much  the  property-  of  any-  other  man, 
when  once  the  specifications  of  their  inventions 
have  been  published,  whether  in  the  Gazette  of 
elsewhere,  as  though  it  had  been  put  free  on  the 
market  without  the  formality-  of  securing  the  patent 
right. 

The  cost  of  the  first  three  has  been  given  above 
as  $8.  The  other  patent  rights  are  secured  as 
cheaply-.  The  fee  in  Belgium  is  10  francs:  in  Hun- 
gary, 20  crows:  in  France,  lOO  francs:  in  Switzer- 
land, 20  francs;  and  in  Italy-,  40  lire.  In  all,  tile 
patents  in  this  largest  group  cost  the  solicitor 
about  $30.  His  fee  to  the  litigant  is  $230. 

Not  infrequently-  an  attorney  or  his  agent  wilf 
write  the  patentee  and  inform  him  that  some  man' 
has  seen  his  invention  described  in  the  Patent  Office 
Gazette  and  has  made  an  offer  or  is  willing  to  make 
an  offer  for  it.  But  before  the  sale  can  be  cotlsUma- 
ted  the  prospective  buyer  must  have  an  abstract  of 
title.  This  can  be  secured,  writes  the  attorney,  foP 
the  sum  oi  $3  through  the  efforts  of  some  other  at- 
torney, always  designating  some  attorney  in  collu- 
sion with  the  writer.  The  second  patent  attorney 
goes  to  the  office,  secures  an  abstract  of  title  for  $1. 
The  inventor  never  hears  a second  time  of  the 
would-be  purchaser. 

These  are  some  of  the  schemes  used  by  this  class 
of  practitioners  before  the  office.  In  this  class  are 
mentioned  the  names  of  several  firniR  in  New  York 
City-,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 


Printing  on  Aluminum. 

A process  for  preparing  aluminum  plates  for  sur- 
face printing,  has  been  recently  patented  by-  George 
R.  Cornwall,  of  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.  This  consists 
principally-  in  first  removing  the  outer  compressed 
skin  of  the  plate,  then  subjecting-  the  latter  to  the 
action  of  a caustic  alkaline  bath  and  afterwards  to 
an  acid  bath,  and  removing  the  resulting  salts  from 
the  plate’s  surface.  This  process  cleanses  the  metal 
surface,  brings  out  the  grain,  and  thus  puts  it  in 
condition  to  receive  and  hold  ink. 


Fifty-four  patents  on  hat-pins  have  been  granted 
in  the  United  States  and  still  the  only-  one  in  gen- 
eral use  is  the  straight  pin  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  more  than  one  accident — in  a recent  case  in  Lon- 
don the  loss  of  an  ey-e.  Cannot  some  inventor  dis- 
cover a practical  device  to  keep  women’s  hats  on 
their  heads?  Here’s  a field  for  the  inventive  genius, 
of  woman. 

The  new  president  of  the  American  Steel  Rail- 
way Association,  Albion  E-  Lang,  is  a resident  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  ex-president  of  the  Toledo  Con- 
solidated Electric  Company,  controlling  all  the 
street  railway  and  electric  Hgbt  properties  in 
Toledo, 
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Suppression  of  a Fraudulent  System  of  Patent 
Practice. 

Everyone  who  appreciates  the  deep  interest  which 
is  taken  by  inventors  in  all  that  concerns  the 
patent  office  and  the  general  patent  business  of  the 
country  will  understand  the  feeling  of  relief  with 
which  the  news  of  the  disbarment  of  Wedderburn 
& Company  has  been  received.  It  has  been  well 
understood  that  the  arraignment  of  this  notorious 
firm  was  the  arraignment  not  merely  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  but  of  a pernicious  system  of 
patent  practice  which  was  not  only  working  great 
harm  to  the  interests  of  the  inventor,  but  was 
bringing  the  whole  patent  business  as  such  into 
disrepute. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  high  standing 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  professions  was  to 
be  prostituted  by  the  introduction  of  such  proceed- 
ings as  characterized  the  business  methods  of  this 
firm.  The  atmosphere  is  at  last  cleared,  and  the 
profession  is  relieved  b}’  one  skillful  cut  of  the 
knife  of  an  unwholesome  growth  which  was  grad- 
ually poisoning  the  entire  system  of  the  patent 
practice. 

Had  the  charges  preferred  against  this  firm  failed 
to  stand,  it  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
great  body  of  inventors  at  large,  for  a blow  would 
have  been  struck  at  the  prestige  of  the  patent  office 
from  which  it  would  have  been  slow  to  recover,  and  a 
premium  would  have  been  put  upon  such  demoral- 
izing methods  as  marked  the  practice  of  the  firm  in 
question.  Veracity,  honor,  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  client  on  the  one  hand  and  the  interests 
of  the  patent  office  on  the  other,  the  disposi- 
tion to  make  personal  interests  altogether  sub- 
servient to  those  of  the  client,  and,  in  fact,  every 
quality  which  should  mark  and  does  mark 
the  representative  patent  practitioner,  would 
have  been  cheapened  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
*^he  objectionable  methods  which  have  now  been 
co.’^demned  would  have  received  wide-spread  adver- 
tisen-'^nt  and  the  appearance  of  official  sanction. 

As  it  additional  safeguard  has  been  placed 

upon  the  Jflterests  of  the  inventor,  and  the  honor 
and  fair  n,''-*H^  of  one  of  the  most  difficult,  responsi 
ble  and  easi,'^  jiiisunderstood  professions  has  been 
signally  vindi'''-a^t^d . That  the  profession  of  patent 
attorney  is  diffi^'i^lt-  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
duties  necessitate  ^ Uiore  or  less  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hisTcbiry  and  present  status  of  the 
various  arts  and  sc d'^oes  the  world  over;  that  it  is 
responsible  is  seen  fr  the  fact  that  the  brightest 
hopes,  and  what  are  c ofttsidered  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable secrets  of  the  in  vevitor,  are  intrusted  to  its 
keeping  and  largelj'  dej'*®W*f  for  their  fulfillment 
upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  trust  is  preserved  and 
prosecuted  ; and  that  it  is  .misunderstood,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  its  recogniti.'>ii  is  not  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  knowU’dgfii  skill  and  fidelity 
which  are  necessary  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

The  public,  how’ever,  have  not  been  the  onli’  vic- 
tims, for  at  least  two  United  States  Senators  have 
no  doubt  innocently  been  persuaded  to  aid  the 
scheme  by  allowing  their  names  to  appear  as  mem- 
bers of  the  dVedderburn  board  of  award. 

The  interests  of  the  patent  practitioner  are  insig-- 
nificant  in  comparison  with  the  widespread  mischief 
w'hich  was  being  done  to  the  public  in  the  low’ering" 
of  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  patent  business. 
The  methods  of  the  now  disbarred  firm  appealed  to 
the  most  sordid  instincts  of  the  people,  and  sought 
to  invest  the  patent  sj'stem,  w’hich  is  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  useful  inventions,  with  the 
features  which  characterize  a reckless  game  of 
chance.  The  public  was  encouraged  to  invent,  not 
with  the  object  of  improving  existing  arts,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  monetary  rewards  and 
meaningless  badges  of  distinction.  The  luckless 
inventor  was  urged  on  to  enter  fields  w'hich  had 
already  been  thoroughly  covered,  and  he  w’as  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  patents  on  devices  which 
were  as  old  as  the  hills.  This  trading  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public  w'as  worked  to  such  advant- 
age that  it  grew  exceedingl3'  lucrative — a fact 
which  was  duly  noted  by  a few’  other  equally  un- 
scrupulous but  less  daring  firms  who  followed  w’ith 
more  w’ary  steps  along-  the  lines  which  the  pioneers 
in  these  extraordinary-  practices  had  laid  dow-n. 

With  regard  to  these  smaller  firms,  whose  offense 
has  been  only  a little  less  glaring  than  that  of  the 
one  in  question,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  strong 
hand  with  w-hich  Commissioner  Butterworth  has 
crushed  the  chief  offender  will  now  be  laid  upon 
every  firm  whose  methods  are  in  the  least  degree 
questionable.  While  it  may-  be  a difficult  matter  to 
prescribe  an  exact  code  of  ethics  for  the  g-uidance  of 
those  who  represent  the  inventor  before  the  patent 
office,  the  recent  inquiry-  has  show-n  that  there  is,  at 
least,  a speedy-  and  drastic  remedy-  for  such  grossly 
irregular  practices  as  have  lately-  been  flaunted 
before  the  office. 

The  field  for  genuine  invention  is  vast  and  ever 


increasing.  With  every-  new- discovery- new  avenues 
are  opened  to  new-  lines  of  invention,  but  w-hatever 
w-ork  there  may-  be,  must  be  done  along  legitimate 
w-ays  and  to  fill  legitimate  w-ants. 

In  the  decided  course  which  he  has  taken  the  Com- 
missioner has  had  the  full  sympathy-  of  the  public. 
He  has  done  a great  service  to  the  patent  interests 
of  this  country,  a service  whose  effect  w-ill  be  w-ide- 
spread  and  permanent. — Scientific  American. 


Automatic  Brake  for  Baby  Carriage. 

One  of  the  best  inventions  of  the  day  to  prevent 
injury-  to  children  in  baby-  carriages  on  the  street 
is  that  of  MacKenzie  & Hollingshead  of  Wellsville, 
Ohio.  Having  noticed  the  careless  manner  in 
W’hich  babies  are  left  on  the  street  sometimes  by- 
mothers or  others  minding  them,  Mr.  Hollingshead 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  automatic  brake  that 
w’ould  set  itself  immediately  on  releasing  the 
handle  bar.  The  brake  has  a lever  on  the  handle 
bar,  a w-ire  running  from  lever  to  the  hind  axle 
w-here  is  a spiral  spring  operating  an  excentric 
which  opens  and  closes  the  brake,  by  pressing-  the 
lever  on  the  handle  bar  the  brake  is  released  from 
the  wheels;  immediately-  on  release  of  the  handle 
bar  the  brake  is  automatically-  set.  The  advant- 
ages of  this  over  any  other,  say-  Messrs.  R.  J.  Baker 
& Co.,  promotors  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  that  the 
buggy-  can  be  left  on  a sloping  sidewalk  without 
danger  of  a careless  attendant  allow-ing  it  to  start 
off'  by-  the  wind  or  any-  other  means. 


Protection  of  Trade-Marks. 

Attention  is  being  directed  strongly-  towards  the 
need  of  improvement  in  the  trade-mark  law-s  of  the 
United  States  and  the  negotiation  of  treaties  w-ith 
foreign  nations  w-hich  will  give  more  adequate  and 
less  expensive  protection  to  American  trade-marks 
in  foreign  countries.  The  agitation  of  this  subject 
serves  to  emphasize  the  w-eakness  of  the  law-s  of  the 
United  States  and  the  unprotected  condition  of  the 
American  ow-ner  of  a registered  trade-mark.  It  is 
a singular  and  inconsistent  fact  that  an  American 
trade-mark  is  better  protected  against  infringe- 
ment from  abroad  than  from  piracy  w’ithin  this 
country  w-here  the  trade-mark  is  registered.  The 
Federal  laws  prohibit  the  importation  of  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  marked  w-ith  counterfeits  or 
simulations  of  American  trade-marks;  but  so  far  as 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned,'the  protection  ot  the  nation’s  laws  is  ex- 
tended only-  to  “trade-marks  used  in  commerce  w-ith 
foreign  nations  or  with  Indian  tribes.’’ 


Endless  Clothes=Line. 

Hort  C.  Ekin,  of  Dallas,  Oregon,  has  been  granted 
a patent  for  an  endless  clothes-line.  In  this  there 
are  tw’O  pulley-  w-heels  each  working  in  the  slotted 
end  of  a horizontal  shank  and  carry-ing  and  endless 
rope.  The  back  ends  of  the  shanks  are  secured — 
one  to  an  upright,  in  which  it  revolves;  the  other 
to  be  secured,  by  screw-s,  to  a w-all  or  other  station- 
ary place.  The  shank  on  the  upright  has  a lever  at 
its  end,  which  extends  through  the  upright  so  that 
the  two  w’heels  can  be  turned  flat  side  upw-ard  and 
thus  bring-  the  two  sections  of  the  line  horizontally- 
opposite.  By-  revolving  the  wheels  the  clothes  can 
be  carried  along  as  they  are  put  on  the  Hue,  thus 
making  unnecessary  for  the  person  at  this  w-ork  to 
change  position — by-  w-alking  along  the  line  as  the 
laundry-  is  “hung  out.’’ 


The  Edison  Ore  Plant. 

The  New  Jersey-  & Pennsy-lvania  Concentrating 
Works,  of  w’hich  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  presi- 
dent, has  just  begun  operations  at  Edison,  N.  J. 
The  plant  is  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron 
found  near  that  place.  The  ore  is  chrushed  to  pass 
through  a No.  14  mesh,  and  concentrated  by-  pass- 
ing before  three  sets  of  magnets  w-orked  in  multiple 
from  an  80-volt  circuit.  The  tailings  from  the  last 
of  these  contain  only-  IJ2  per  cent  of  iron,  w-hile 
the  concentrated  product  contains  65  per  cent. 
This  is  formed  by-  pressure  into  flat  cylindrical 
briquettes  for  the  furnace.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  1000  tons  of  ore  per  day,  shifts  of  125  men 
each  being  employed.  A 93-ton  steam  shovel  hand- 
les the  ore.  The  Iron  ^Ige  of  October  28th  con- 
tains an  exaustive  illustrated  article  on  this  plant. 


Prestwood  J.  Beubow-,  president  of  the  Otis  Steel 
Co.,  Et..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  steel 
w’orks  in  the  country-  died  on  the  5th  inst.  as  a 
result  of  injuries  received  in  a recent  railw-ay  acci- 
dent, His  loss  is  almost  national  in  its  character 
so  thorough  was  his  understanding  of.  and  exper- 
ience in,  the  treatment  and  uses  of  iron  and  steel 
in  ship  building  and  gun-making. 


It  is  now  expected  to  begin  publication  of  the 
In'VENTIVE  Age  weekly-  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 


The  Book  for  ln\entors. 

Every  inventor  has  received  scores  of  “Insiruc- 
tions  to  Inventors,”  “How-  to  Secure  a Patent.  ' 
and  other  booklets  from  patent  solicitors  and  pro- 
moters, yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any-  intelligent  inventor 
has  found,  in  all  this  flood  of  literature,  that  unbiased 
advice  and  disinterested  information  he  is  longing 
for.  Books  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution  have 
hidden  between  the  covers  some  ulterior  design, 
usually  calculated  to  benefit  the  donor  more  than 
the  recipient. 

A new  and  thoroughly-  impartial  and  indepen- 
dent w-ork  has  just  been  issued. ‘entitled  "Patented 
Inventions;  What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Do  ti 
Insure  Success  to  the  Inventor.’’  In  this  work, 
which  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  gold  letter- 
ing, the  author,  Martin  L.  Ware,  treats  of  all  the 
different  phazes  of  inventing,  securing  patents  in 
this  and  foreign  countries,  promoting  invention* 
after  issuance  of  patent  and  asks  and  answers  ali 
questions  that  an  inventor  w’ould  be  likely-  to  ask 
and  desire  answers  to.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
concise  aud  complete  book  for  inventors  ever  pub- 
lished. Send  SI. 00  to  the  Inventive  Age.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  copy-  of  this  book,  postpaid  to  any 
address.  See  prospectus  on  another  page. 


The  columns  of  the  Inventive  xVge  are  open  to 
inventors,  promotors,  patent  solicitors,  manufac- 
turers and  others  for  the  discussion  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  inventions,  trade  and  industry,  science  and 
mechanics,  patent  law-  procedure  and  collateral 
issues.  It  is  a thoroughly  independent  magazine 
and  not  run  as  the  special  organ  of  any-  association, 
combination,  firm  or  interest.  It  stands  for  correct 
principles  in  patent  obtaining  and  patent  selling 
and  against  imposition  on  inventors,  by-  practi- 
cioners  or  patent  agencies.  It  asks  the  co-operation 
of  all  inventors,  patent  solicitors,  promoters  and 
manufacturers,  w’ho  believe  in  this  platform  of 
principles. 


“The  Norw-egian  Mica  Company,’’  is  the  name 
of  a new  corporation  with  headquarters  in  Chris- 
tiania, Norway.  The  company-  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  w-orking  mines  of  mica  in  Nor- 
w-av.  The  board  of  directors  are  the  professor  of 
Mineralog-y  at  the  University-  of  Christiania,  Yohan 
H.  E.  Vogt  and  the  civil  engineer  in  Christiania. 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Mohn,  the  latter  as  president. 


Inventors  and  other  readers  of  the  Inventive 
Age  w-ill  find  in  the  “Directory-  of  Patent  Solici- 
tors,’’ appearing  on  another  page  only  these  who 
have  been  officially-  registered  and  recognized  by 
the  patent  office,  and  admitted  to  practice  before 
that  bureau. 


The  $1  Edison  riotor. 

This  cut  shown  herew-ith  represents  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory-  and  perfect  of  all  small  dynamos,  cap- 
able of  running  toys,  fans,  light  models  and  for 


innumerable  uses.  To  the  youth  scientifically  in- 
inclined,  it  offers  great  satisfaction  and  benefit. 

It  is  a marvel  in  price,  and  if  not  made  in  large 
quantities  would  cost  from  S5  to  SIO.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  motor  for  SI  and  will  send  one  free  to  any 
person  forw-arding  us  three  new  subscribers. 
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Open  Letter  from  an  Inventor  to  Patent  Solicitors. 

Editor  Inventive  Age  : Is  your  paper  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  patent  attorneys,  or 
also  to  those  of  inventors,  patentees  and  patent 
owners  ? If  the  latter,  allow  me  to  sa}"  a few 
words  in  their  behalf  to  the  patent  solicitors 
among:  your  readers.  Now  that  the  office 
“ reg'ister  " for  attornej's  is  secured,  and  unfair  and 
incompetent  competition  g'uarded  against,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  attorne3"S  to  do  somethin,g 
towards  getting  Patent  Office  Rules  modified  in  the 
interest  of  their  clients.  Perhaps  they  think  their 
dut)’'  is  fulfilled  if  they  live  up  to  the  office  rules, 
whatever  the^'  may  be.  If  so,  they  are  grosslj’ 
mistaken.  A rule  is  not  a law,  nor  is  it  entitled  to 
any  respect  or  obedience  further  than  it  is  author- 
aed  b3'  the  la.v.  There  have  been,  and  still  are. 
among  the  rules  of  practice,  some  which  are  totally 
destitute  of  any  such  authority. 

For  example,  take  ex-Commissioner  Se3'mour's 
famous  6-months  rules  (28  and  63),  his  5-3'ears  rule 
(30),  and  his  rule  4,  for  mutilating,  destroying  and 
falsif3'ing  the  office  records,  and  for  refusing  to 
“accept"  communications  from  applicants  or  at- 
torne3's,  /.  e.,  ignoring  and  suppressing  them, 
without  reply'  or  notice. 

Among  the  objectionable  rules  now  in  force  may 
be  mentioned  rules  173  and  176,  requiring  a new  fee 
of  ®15  for  each  revived  or  renewed  case,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slig'htest  authority  in  the  statutes  ; 
the  second  section  of  Rule  171,  declaring  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  actions  are  not  actions,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  office  will  not  recognize  them  as  such,  in 
the  face  of  the  express  provisions  of  R.  S.  section 
4894,  that  the  two  years  shall  be  reckoned  from 
"anv  action”  by  the  office;  many  other  rules  not 
authorized  by  the  patent  statutes  will  occur  to  every' 
attorney'. 

But  the  office  practice  is  even  worse  than  its  rules. 
The  examiners  seem  to  do  about  as  they  please, 
reg-ardless  of  both  the  law  and  the  rules.  For  an 
example,  take  the  "final  rejection"  system,  which 
the  office  has  gradually  built  up  for  its  own  conven- 
ience, to  “hurry'  up  the  work,"  regardless  of  the 
rig-hts  and  interests  of  inventors  and  their  attor- 
neys. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  laiv  for  “ closing'  the 
primary  examination"  after  certain  claims  have 
been  " twice  rejected;”  nor  for  them  refusing  to 
examine  other  parts  of  the  case;  nor  even  for  re- 
fusing to  examine  the  twice  rejected  claims  them- 
selves, if  they  are  again  amended;  nor  for  refusing- 
to  act  further  in  a case  because  certain  claims  are 
"in  condition  for  appeal;”  nor  for  calling  a second 
rejection  a “final  rejection;"  nor  for  calling  the 
first  rejection  of  an  amended  claim  the  second  re- 
jection of  the  claim;  nor  for  refusing  to  examine 
claims  as  often  as  they  are  amended;  nor  for  de- 
claring that  an  amended  claim  is  “admitted  as 
being  in  better  form  for  appeal,”  thus  refusing  to 
examine  it,  and  holding  it  under  the  second  rejec- 
tion, the  same  as  before  it  was  amended;  nor  for 
refusing  to  count  all  actions  by  the  office  as 
“actions”  in  reckoning  the  two  years  before 
“abandment"  nor  for  declaring  a case  “aban- 
doned” for  delay'  in  prosecuing  it,  when  the 
delay  is  caused  by  the  office  itself,  making  it  im- 
possible to  prosecute  it,  by  refusing  to  act  or  by 
making  some  requirement  that  cannot  be  obeyed; 
nor  for  many  other  unlawful  and  obstructive  actions 
by  the  office. 

Attorneys  w'ho  prosecute  cases  by  personal  inter- 
vieivs  with  the  examiners  may  not  object  so 
strongly'  to  the  above  practice,  but  all  who  do  busi- 
ness by  correspondence  most  certainly  w'ill,  because 
the  examiner’s  second  rejection  will  be  called 
“final,”  which  practically  shuts  them  out  from  the 
privilege  of  really  “prosecuting”  the  case  at  all. 
The  examiner  can  at  any  time  (after  one  rejection) 
declare  the  examination  closed,  and  thereafter  re- 
fuse to  act  futher  in  the  case,  calling  it  “finally  re- 
jected.” If  the  applicant  cannot  afford  to  appeal, 
his  attorney  w'ust  within  tw'o  years  cancel  the  re- 
jected claims,  or  the  case  will  be  declared  “aband- 
oned.” The  whole  system  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Substantially  all  cases  are  formerly  rejected  at 
the  outset,  the  examiners  seeming  to  think  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  find  some  reason  for  it,  how- 
ever doubtful  it  may  be.  As  every'body'  knows,  the 
first  rejection  is  hastily  made,  as  a sort  of  fishing- 
excursion  in  search  of  some  reference  showing  at 
least  a faint  or  distant  resemblance  to  the  inven- 
tion being  examined.  Any'thing  will  do  for  a refer- 
ence, the  idea  being  to  shift  onto  the  attorney 
the  labor  of  comparing  them  and  explaining  their 
resemblances  and  differences.  The  examiner 
guesses  at  it,  and  the  attorney  does  the  real  work  of 
the  examination.  That  could  be  borne,  however,  if 
the  examiner  w'ould  fairly  consider  the  carefully 


and  laboriously-  prepared  explanations  and  argu- 
ments sent  in,  and  act  according  to  the  facts,  either 
finding  a better  reference  or  allowing  the  claims. 

But  under  the  present  system  he  will  not  change 
his  decision,  howev-er  w'rong  it  may  be.  The  refer- 
ences may'  not  be  pertinent,  the  reasons  and  objec- 
tions are  plainly-  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but 
no  matter  what  the  attorney  says  or  does,  the  ex- 
aminer -will  not  move  from  his  position.  He  simply- 
"repeats”  his  action  and  previous  rejection,  thus 
putting  the  case  under  "final  rejection,”  and  get- 
ting rid  of  it  with  one  examination.  If  the  attorney- 
then  conceals  the  twice  rejected  claims  to  save  the 
case,  he  cuts  out  the  best  part  of  the  invention,  and 
w'hat  remains  is  fragmentary-  and  incomplete;  the 
inventor  gets  a patent,  not  on  w-hat  really-  belongs 
to  him,  but  w-hat  the  examiner  happened  to  leave 
for  him.  Such  a patent  is  a mere  shell,  of  little 
value,  and  utterly  unable  to  stand  litigation  in  the 
courts.  And  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  attorney, 
but  of  the  present  reckless  and  unlaw-ful  sy-stem  of 
examination. 

The  injury-  of  this  sy-stem  is  felt  by  substantially 
all  applicants  for  patents,  because  the  system  is 
g-enerally-  follow-ed.  Every-thing-  is  sacrificed  to 
speed  the  work.  If  the  attorney  cuts  out  the  rejec- 
ted claims,  he  gets  an  inferior  or  worthless  patent; 
if  he  does  not  cancel  them,  he  loses  the  w-hole  in- 
vention by-  so-called  “abandonment.”  Thousands 
of  cases  are  lost  in  that  w-ay-  every-  year.  They  are 
called  abandoned,  but  they-  are  really-  killed.  One 
attorney  alone  has  had  over  500  applications 
“finally  rejected"  in  tw-o  y-ears,  and  every-  attorney 
has  more  or  less  of  such  cases.  They-  are  finally 
rejected,  not  because  they  are  not  patentable,  but 
because  the  examiners  w-ant  to  close  the  examina- 
tions and  hurry  up  their  w-ork,  and  would  not  con- 
sider any  further  amendments,  arguments,  or 
actions. 

Why-  don't  the  patent  attorneys  combine  and 
have  this  practice  stopped? 

Can  an  honest  attorney  witness  such  a practice 
in  operation,  on  his  clients  or  others,  and  hold  him- 
self blameless  if  he  does  not  try-  to  stop  it  ? As  an 
inventor,  I must  say-  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  w-e 
hold  you  responsible,  both  for  its  existence  and  its 
longer  continuance.  Inventor. 


The  Miseries  of  Inventors. 

What  is  property?  Proudhon's  famous  phrase 
instantly-  replies,  like  a clap  of  thunder,  “Property 
is  plunder!”  (La  propriete  c’est  vol.)  A general 
laugh  is  the  rejoinder;  for  the  dullest  person  now 
perceives  a g-rim  jest  at  the  expense  of  society,  not 
a w-ar-cry  of  anarchy-,  in  that  appalling  epigram. 
Its  author  and  his  disciples,  to  do  them  justice,  dis- 
claim it  as  an  abstract  proposition.  They-  repeat 
it  only  as  a taunt,  bitter  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
true.  There  are  persons,  nevertheless,  w-ho  prac- 
tically adopt  the  doctrine — if  not  w-ith  regard  to 
material,  tangible  things,  y-et  with  reg-ard  to  the 
creations  of  thought;  and  among  such  persons  w-e 
may-  include  a recent  w-riter  who  disparages  inven- 
tors, charging  them  with  imposition,  and  with 
“swindling  the  public  annually-  out  of  an  aggregate 
of  millions.”  Inventors  sw-indling  the  public!  If 
there  are  any  men  who,  as  a class,  maintain  a,  con- 
tinual struggle  w-ith  ill  fortune — w-liose  whole  life  is 
a ceaseless  buffeting  of  the  waves  of  adversity — w-ho 
sacrifice  their  time  and  health  to  put  money  in 
everybody’s  purse  but  their  ow-n — it  is  notoriously 
the  authors  of  new-  inventions. 

Stories  of  poor  men  made  poorer,  and  rich  men 
ruined,  by  their  inventions, are  as  familiar  to  artisans 
as  ghost  stories  to  farmers’  w-ives.  Who  has  not 
know'n,'or  been  told,  of  some  hard-handed,  gray-- 
ey-ed  man,  within  whose  shaggy  head  a cunning 
thought  was  one  day  born,  of  chemical  or  mechan- 
ical fact,  who  straightway  became  ambitious,  ab- 
stracted, experimental,  laborious— forsook  his  com- 
panions to  potter  w-ith  pipkins,  blow'-pipe,  hammer, 
fire,  and  drill — prolonged  his  workday-  far  into  the 
night — perhaps  g-ave  up  his  shop  for  his  private 
laboratory  or  lathe — long--  baffled  and  discomfitted, 
yet  never  despairing — at  last,  after  many  weary- 
months  or  y-ears,  shouting  “Eureka!”  to  his  assem- 
bled mates — setting  off  for  Washington  by  the  help 
perhaps,  of  their  few  clubbed  dollars,  elated  w-ith 
the  certainty  of  honor  and  the  dream  of  w-ealth;  yet, 
after  having  obtained  his  patent,  becoming  in  a few 
months  penniless,  spirit  broken — his  funds  exausted 
by-  “experiments”  and  “models” — and  parting  at 
last,  for  a trifle,  with  his  darling  invention,  to  a man 
of  business  tact  and  capital  enough  to  make  it  a 
talisman  of  fortune.  This  is  the  history-  of  thous- 
ands of  inventors — of  nine  out  of  ten.  In  many 
a manufacturing  town  in  the  United  States  and 
England  people  w-ill  point  you  to  certain  swarthy-, 
long-headed  men  as  -the  inventors  of  some  patent 
engine  or  delicate  device  or  improvement — to  factory 
masters  and  mill  owners,  or  other  rich  capitalists, 
as  the  patentees. 

Not  always,  however  does  the  inventor  meet  with 


even  this  poor  measure  of  success.  Sometimes  y-ears 
are  spent — a w-hole  lifetime — in  contending  with  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  w-orking  out  of  his  con- 
ceptions into  practice.  When  Papin,  over  two 
centuries  ago,  launched  at  Cassel,  in  Germany,  the 
steamboat  on  w-hose  construction  he  had  been  labor- 
ing for  y-ears  at  Hanau,  what  w-as  his  rew-ard  for  the 
ingenuity  and  toil  he  had  expended  upon  the  experi- 
ment, w-hich  w-as  a triumphant  success?  Scorn, 
ridicule,  and  abuse.  He  w-as  treated  as  a charlaton 
and  a fool.  When,  disg'usted  with  his  treatment  by 
the  Hessians,  he  attempted  to  sail  to  London  in  his 
own  vessel,  and  after  decending  the  river  Fulda  as 
far  as  Munden,  was  entering  the  Weser,  the  boat- 
men of  Munden,  envious  or  suspicious  of  some  dam- 
age to  themselves  by  the  invention,  laid  violent  hands 
upon  him  and  his  boat,  w-hich  they-  destroyed.  Es- 
caping w-ith  difficulty,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  redress, 
he  went  to  London,  w-here  three  y-ears  afterward  (in 
1712)  he  died. 

When  Watt  was  struggling  to  bring  the  steam; 
engine  to  perfection,  and  applied  to  Parliament  for 
an  extension  of  the  term  granted  by  his  patent,  some 
of  the  most  influential  members  resisted  the  exten- 
sion most  fiercely.  So  violent  w-as  their  opposition,, 
that  Watt  felt  as  if  he  was  a blundering  proconsul,, 
seeking  immunity-  for  his  crimes,  instead  of  a poor  in- 
ventor, asking  for  a reasonable  protection  for  his. 
ingenuity.  Even  Edmund  Burke,  the  very  last  man 
who  w-ould  have  been  expected  to  block  the  wheel 
of  progress,  opposed  the  bill.  Scarcely  had  Watt 
obtained,  after  a tedious  struggle,  the  extension  of 
his  patent,  when  he  was  beset  by  another  class  of 
trials.  “We  are  so  beset  w-ith  plagiaries,  ” he  say-s, 
“that  if  I had  not  a very  good  memory  of  doing  it, 
their  impudent  assertions  would  lead  me  to  doubt 
w-ether  I w-as  the  author  of  any-  improvements  on  the 
steam  engine.”  He  add.s  that  he  is  not  safe  for  a 
sing-le  day;  his  thoughts  seem  to  be  stolen  before 
they-  can  be  uttered.  Persons  pilfered  his  ideas, 
and  then  complained  of  his  rapacity-  in  stealing  their 
inventions.  When,  at  last,  he  appealed  to  the  courts 
for  protection,  his  law  expenses  amounted  in  four 
y-ears  to  nearly  ;,d6,000. 

Similar  to  the  struggles,  grievances,  and  disap- 
pointments of  James  Watt  have  been  those  of  hun- 
dreds of  A.merican  inventors.  What  an  araonnt  of 
time,  toil,  and  money  w-as  spent  by  Dr.  Drake,  some 
fifty-  y-ears  ago,  on  his  explosive  gas  engine,  which 
yet  brought  him  nothing  in  return!  It  is  said  that 
Patrick  Miller,  who  made  experiments  with  steam- 
boats in  1789,  spent  thereon  §150,000,  for  w-hich  he 
was  never  repaid  a farthing.  Yet  we  are  benefitted 
by-  his  labors,  for  it  w-as  he  w-ho  first  directed  the 
attention  of  Fulton  to  the  subject.  How  was  it 
with  Whitney,  w-ho  gave  that  invaluable  invention, 
the  cotton-gin,  which  has  quadrupled  the  wealth  of 
the  South,  to  his  country-?  Did  not  he  die  poor?  Even 
Prof.  Morse’s  triumph,  in  the  invention  and  perfect- 
ing- of  the  electric  teleg-raph,  w-as  not  achieved  until 
after  many  struggles,  vexations,  and  rebuffs,  and 
the  bitterest  ridicule  o f him  and  his  invention  by 
Cave  Johnson,  Sam  Houston,  and  other  members  of 
Congress.  Inventors  sw-indle  the  public,  indeed! 

Holding  these  view-s  of  inventors  and  the  ingrati- 
tude they-  have  met  w-ith,  we  have  read  w-ith  pleas- 
ure an  article  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  in  the  Forum 
vindicating  their  rights,  and  dep'ecating  the  pres- 
ent tendency- of  legislation  in  regard  to  them.  The 
United  States,  he  says,  w-hich  beg-an  with  an  excep- 
tionally liberal  patent  law.  for  all  the  costs  and  sacri- 
fices of  which  the  nation  has  been  repaid  a thousand- 
fold, is  now  treating  the  benefactor  of  the  people, 
the  inventor,  w-ith  the  most  remarkable  ingratitude- 
Today  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  the  great  public 
itself,  unite  in  oppressing  him.  It  is  now-  becoming 
fashionable  to  condemn  as  a monopoly  the  inventor’s 
temporary-  possession  of  his  ow-n  under  the  law;  and 
the  greater  its  value,  and  the  larger  the  advantage 
to  the  public,  the  louder  becomes  the  chorus  of  pro- 
test against  his  receiving  his  due  reward.  Already 
as  a result  of  this  plan  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  inventors  are  contemplating  re- 
moval to  a foreig-n  country-,  where  their  labors  will 
be  appreciated,  and  they  will  be  protected  in  their 
property-.  We  regard  it  as  a burning  shaTiie  that 
such  an  expatriation  should  be  necessary,  and  we 
agree  w-ith  Prof.  Thurston,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen  to  protest 
against  the  injustice  to  the  men  who  have  given 
such  an  impetus  to  their  country’s  supremacy  in  the 
industrial  arts,  and  to  use  all  his  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  protecting  of  the  patent  system,  and  in 
insuring  to  the  inventor  a liberal  period  of  posses- 
sion of  the  products  of  his  genius. — Prof.  Wm. 
Mathews,  LL.  D.,  hi  Boston  Watchman. 


A Maine  inventor  has  patented  a self-lubricating 
bearing  which  it  is  believed  posseses  superior  qual- 
ities to  any-thing  yet  proposed  in  this  line.  It  con- 
sists of  a compound  of  metal  and  graphite  com- 
bined in  such  a manner  as  to  hold  the  graphite  in 
solution,  this  latter  feature  being  the  chief  point  of 
originality  in  the  invention.  All  the  metals  that 
are  used  fuse  at  a much  lower  temperature  than 
will  vitrify  glass,  which  requires  4,000  degrees  F. 


TMK  INVENTIVE  AGE 


Procedure  of  the  Official  Examiner. 

Bv  Frederick  W.  Winter. 

I have  just  read  an  open  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Inventive  Age  by  one  who  sig-ns  himself  “In- 
ventor ” in  which  rather  serious  reflections  are  cast 
upon  the  examiners  of  the  patent  office  and  upon 
the  practice  in  vogue  in  this  office  in  rejecting  ap- 
plications. I am  of  the  opinion  that  certain  state- 
ments in  the  letter  of  "Inventor”  are  based  upon 
a misapprehension  of  the  true  practice  in  examining 
applications  for  patents,  and  inasmuch  as  this  mis- 
apprehension may  be  shared  by  readers  of  the 
Inventive  Age  other  than  “Inventor”  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  briefly  call  attention  to  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  the  patent  office  in  examining  applica- 
tions for  patents,  the  rules  and  practice  governing 
such  examinations  and  the  reason  for  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  such  rules  and  practice.  To 
those  alreadj"  familar  with  the  practice  of  this 
office  the  following  may  be  exceedingly  stale,  but 
such  readers  are  asked  to  pass  this  over.  All  pat- 
ents and  applications  therefor  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  arts  to  which  they  respectively  belong 
into  226  classes.  These  in  turn  are  distributed 
among  33  examining  divisions,  each  division  having 
assigned  to  it  as  far  as  practical  related  classes  of 
inventions.  Each  class  is,  in  turn,  separated  into 
numerous  sub-classes,  each  of  which  is  limited  as 
far  as  practical  to  a single  feature  of  invention. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  there  have  been  granted 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  domestic  patents  and 
that  the  foreign  patents  and  printed  publications 
number  several  hundred  thousand,  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a strict  classification  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  question  of  classification  of  inventions 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  the  office  has  to  deal  with, 
and  unless  it  is  well  done,  a complete  and  accurate 
examination  becomes  either  impossible  or  at  best  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  Applications  for  pat- 
ents when  filed,  are  distributed  among  the  33  exam- 
ining divisions,  and  those  assigned  each  division 
are  in  turn  classified  by  the  examiner  under  the 
proper  classes  and  sub-classes.  They  are  then  en- 
tered on  the  register  for  the  division  and  distri- 
buted among  the  several  assistant  examiners  for 
examination.  The  applications  in  any  giv'en  class 
of  invention  are  taken  up  for  examination  as  far  as 
practical,  in  tlie  order  of  their  filing.  Special 
favors  in  this  particular  are  not  granted,  the  rule 
being  one  of  strict  impartiality,  and  is,  I believe, 
strictly  adheared  to.  Exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  are  recognized  in  cases  where  the  head  of 
another  department  of  the  government  requests  im- 
mediate action  because  the  invention  is  deemed  of 
peculiar  importance  to  some  branch  of  the  public 
servfice,  in  cases  of  applications  for  the  reissue  of 
patents  already  granted,  in  cases  of  applications 
covering  inventions  already  patented  in  some  for- 
eign country  in  consequence  of  which  the  term  of 
the  United  States- patent  when  granted  will  be  lim- 
ited to  that  of  the  foreign  patent,  and  in  cases  of 
applications  which  interfere  with  the  jireviously 
allowed  applications  or  unexpired  patents.  These 
exceptions  are  all  based  upon  sound  principles,  as 
will  be  obvious,  but  in  all  other  cases  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  order  of  examining  applications  is  ob- 
served. 

In  taking  up  an  application  for  examination  the 
examiner  first  carefully  reads  the  specification  and 
compares  it  with  the  drawings,  if  any,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  accurate,  and  in  pro- 
per form, whether  the  device  sought  to  be  patenedt  is 
operative,  and  in  general  to  secure  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  invention.  This  done,  he  care- 
fully reads  the  claims  and  is  then  ready  to  begin 
the  examination  of  the  prior  art  to  determine  the 
novelty  of  the  invention.  In  making  this  exami- 
nation he  is  compelled  to  search  through  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  patents  and  printed  publica- 
tions of  the  class  and  sub-class  in  which  the  appli- 
cation is  classified  and  all  related  classes  of  in- 
ventons.  Just  where  and  what  to  search  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  classification  of 
the  office  that  onU’  experience  can  give.  In  the 
case  of  simple  inventions  this  search  is  not  difficult 
nor  long,  it  being  possible  in  some  cases  to  make 
several  a day.  With  complicated  machines,  how- 
ever, the  search  is  laborious  and  difficult  and  may 
extend  through  several  weeks.  This  search  when 
carefully  made  will  disclose  the  prior  patents  and 
publications  that  are  most  closely  related  to  the  in- 
vention sought  to  be  patented,  and  if  these  patents 
or  publications  are  sufficiently  close  to  meet  anj'  or 
all  of  the  applicant’s  claims,  it  is  the  dutj’  of  the 
examiner  to  notify  applicant  thereof  and  reject  the 
anticipated  claims.  “Inventor”  says  this  “first 
rejection  is  hastily  made,  as  a sort  of  fishing  ex- 
cursion in  search  of  some  reference  showing  at 
least  a faint  or  distant  resemblance  to  the  inven- 
tion being  examined.  * The  examiner 

guesses  at  it,  etc,”  This  I must  deny.  My  exper- 


ience has  been  that  these  first  examinations  are 
carefully  made  and  the  result  thereof  concien- 
tiously  applied.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
office  rejects  claims  and  not  the  application  as  a 
whole.  Hence  it  may  and  often  does  happen,  that 
a reference  showing-,  but  “a  distant  resemblance  to 
the  invention  being  searched  ” may  be  a complete 
bar  to  the  claim  against  which  it  is  cited,  by  reason 
of  the  undue  breadth  of  the  latter.  As  is  well  known 
to  attorneys  and  examiners,  the  claims  presented 
in  the  first  instance,  are  in  most  cases  made  very 
broad,  and  justly  so,  in  order  that  the  applicant 
may  obtain  the  broadest  protection  possible.  But 
the  very  breadth  of  the  claims  makes  it  possible  to 
meet  them  in  a patent  that  may  not  closely  re- 
semble the  applicant’s  device.  But  these  same  re- 
jected claims,  when  amended  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  cited  patent,  will  be  allowed,  as  “In- 
ventor” knows. 

It  is  possible  that  “Inventor”  had  in  mind  his 
specific  device  and  failed  to  note  or  appreciate  the 
legal  scope  of  the  rejected  claim  or  claims  and 
hence  the  rejection  was  not  obvious  to  him. 

After  a claim  has  been  rejected  it  may  be  amended 
so  as  to  avoid  the  cited  reference,  or  if  the  appli- 
cant is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  met  by  the  ref- 
erence he  may  ask  for  a reconsidertion  thereof. 
In  either  case  the  examiners  will  re-examine  the 
case  and  if  better  references  are  found  these  will  be 
cited.  If  no  other  references  are  found  he  will 
either  allow  or  again  reject  the  claim  on  the  old 
reference  according  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  perte- 
nency  of  the  reference.  But  “Inventor”  says 
the  examiner  will  “not  consider  the  carefully  and 
laboriously  prepared  arguments  sent  in,  -x-  ^ * 

and  will  not  change  his  decision,  however  wrong  it 
may  be.”  I cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  exam- 
iner in  this  office  who  fails  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  an  applicant.  He  may  not 
always,  for  reasons  that  seem  to  him  sufficient, 
answer  such  arguments  in  detail,  but  that  he  does 
not  consider  them  is  contrary  to  my  experience. 
Furthermore,  the  examiners  frequently  change 
their  decisions  when  they  are  shown  to  liave  been 
in  error.  That,  “Inventor”  has  failed  to  induce  the 
examiner  to  change  his  decision  simply  goes  to 
show  that  “Inventor’s”  arguments  were  not  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  examiner  that  he  was  in  error. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  examiner  does  not 
change  his  decision  goes  to  show  that  the  first  re- 
jection was  carefully  and  considerately  made. 

The  applicant  may  amend  his  claims  as  often  as 
the  examiner  cites  new  references  or  reason  for  re- 
jection. When  the  examiner  has  no  further  ref- 
erences to  cite  and  the  applicant  sees  no  uecessit5' 
for  father  amendment  they  are  at  issue  and  unless 
the  applicant  can  convince  the  examiner  that  the 
claim  or  claims  are  patentable  over  the  references 
cited,  the  latter  will  finally  reject  the  same. 

It  is  this  “final  rejection  system,  which  the  office 
has  built  up  for  its  own  convenience  ” and  for 
which  “there  is  no  authority  in  law”  that  “In- 
ventor” has  a special  grievance  against.  He  can 
see  no  reason  for  refusing  to  examine  claims  as 
often  as  they  are  amended. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  fair-minded  person  that  the 
consideration  of  an  application  by  the  examiner 
must  come  to  an  end  some  time.  The  rights  of  the 
other  applicants  demand  it.  The  office  has  for 
many  years  been  supplied  with  barely  enoug-h  force 
to  keep  the  work  from  falling  hopelessly  in  arrears. 
The  work  must  be  done  under  constant  pressure  in 
order  to  keep  it  up  its  present  status.  Consequent- 
ly if  applicants  were  permitted  to  indefinitely 
amend  their  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
many  cases  to  a close  and  the  loss  of  time  would  bear 
heavily  upon  those  applicants  who  desire  to  secure 
a patent  at  as  early  a date  as  possible.  The  prac- 
tice of  finally  rejecting  cases  at  certain  stages  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round this  office.  That  it  is  authorized  by  law  is 
clear.  The  statutes  provide  in  general  terms  for 
the  examination  of  applications,  the  details  thereof 
being  wiselj’  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner. The  statutes  also  provide  for  an  appeal 
from  the  primary  examiner  to  the  examiners-in- 
chief.  It  must  therefore  have  been  contemplated 
that  the  case  be  put  into  condition  for  such  appeal. 
A final  rejection  is  the  means  the  office  has  devised 
for  putting  the  casein  condition  for  appeal.  There 
certainly  is  nothing  in  this  practice  coutrarj-  to  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  law.  Furthermore,  after  the 
examiner  and  the  applicant  are  at  issue  why  should 
a final  rejection  not  be  given  ? The  applicant  asks 
for  a reconsideration  of  a rejected  claim;  the  ex- 
aminer reconsiders  it  and  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  patentable.  Why  continue  this  proceeding? 
If  the  examiner  fails  to  see  patentabilit3'  on  the 
second  consideration,  is  it  likelj^  that  he  will 
see  patentabilitj'  on  third  or  fourth  considera- 
tion thereof  ? The  statutes  provide  for  an  appeal 
in  such  cases,  and  a just  regard  for  the  rights  of 
other  applicants  demands  that  the  appeal  be  taken, 
and  the  time  of  the  examiner  not  further  consumed 
in  considering  questions  upon  which  he  has  twice 
passed  deliberate  judgment.  Futhermore,  why 
should  an  applicant  be  allowed  as  a matter  of  right 
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to  amend  after  a final  rejection?  1- lie  a.-  v,  , ,i 
a.ny  necessitj’  for  amendmerit  by  a final  rejei  i'. 
which  he  was  not  advised  of  in  the  fir--,t  rejecfion,' 
I think  not. 

It  looks  very  much  as  thoug-h  “In',  entor”  wishe:, 
to  experiment  with  tlie  e.xaminer  to  see  what  he  "an 
get,  instead  of  clearly  and  definitel}'  ascertaiii ing 
what  he  is  entitled  to  and  then  standing  on  fii.'it 
right. 

But  he  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  examiner  arl,.!- 
trarilv  finally  rejects  applications:  that  he  does 
about  as  he  pleases  in  tliis  respect. 

The  practice  in  this  particular  is  clearlj-  defined 
and  is  I believe  strictly  followed.  Final  rejectim- 
cannot  be  given  until  all  tlie  non-allowable  claims 
are  in  condition  therefor  and  it  can  be  given  only 
upon  a second  consideration  of  the  same  claim  or 
claims,  or  those  which  have  not  been  amended  in 
substance.  If,  as  a matter  of  languag-e.  tlie 
amended  claim  does  not  present  the  same  idea  of 
invention  as  the  previously  considered  claim,  an 
amendment  has  been  made  in  matter  of  substance, 
and  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a second  consider- 
ation of  the  amended  claim.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  amended  claim  is  merely  dift'erent  in  phrase- 
ology a final  rejection  is  in  order. 

Futhermore,  this  final  rejection  does  not  kill  the 
case.  Applicant  ma3’  cancel  the  finall3-  rejected 
claims  and  take  a patent  for  those,  if  an3',  that 
have  been  allowed  : or  he  ma3'  take  an  appeal  on 
the  finally  rejected  claims  to  the  examiners-in- 
chief,  and  obtain  a reversal  of  the  decision  of  the 
examiner,  if  the  latter  was  in  error;  or  he  mav 
further  amend  upon  a showing  duW  verified  of  g'ood 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  amendment  was  not 
earlier  presented.  The  rules  and  practice  thu.- 
afford  ample  remedies  for  the  applicant  who  is  pros- 
ecuting" his  case  in  good  faith.  The  restriction.s 
are  leveled  onh'  at  those  who.  not  knowing  clearly 
what  they  want  or  are  entitled  to,  attempt  to  ex- 
periment with  the  office,  thereb3'  ueedlessl3'  consum- 
ing the  time  of  the  office  and  of  other  applicant.--. 
The  practice  of  finally  rejecting  cases  is  based 
upon  business  principles  and  for  business  purposes. 

The  question  of  the  patentabilit3'  of  inventions  is 
one  upon  which  men  honesth'  differ.  That  the  ex- 
aminers and  applicants  will  ever  be  stricth-  in 
accord  on  this  question  is  hardh^  probable.  They 
look  upon  the  device  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  necessarily  so.  Perhaps  the  truth,  here  as 
elsewhere,  does  not  lie  at  either  extreme,  but  between 
the  two.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  examiners  in  re- 
cording their  opinions  on  this  question  should  not 
be  accused  of  hasty,  arbitrary,  unfair  and  unlawful 
action,  merely  because  “Inventor”  differs  with  them 
on  this  question.  It  is  not  warranted;  it  is  not  just. 


The  Inventors  Law  Company. 

The  Inventors  Eaw  Compan3'  occupies  rooms  in 
the  Inventive  .\ge  Building,  corner  of  8th  and  H 
streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C..  and  will  conduct 
a general  law  business  relating"  to  patents  and 
trade-marks.  It  is  a recently  incorporated  asso- 
ciation of  gentlemen  of  ability  and  long"  experience 
in  patent  law  practice.  Its  president,  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Goodwin,  has  occasionalh'  had  business  before 
the  patent  office  during  the  last  9 years,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  bar  and  the  United  States 
supreme  court  bar.  Its  vice  president  Mr.  Frank- 
lin H.  Hough  is  well  known  in  Washington  as  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  in  his  profession.  He 
has  practised  before  the  patent  office  continuously 
17  3'ears,  as.  well  as  occasionlv  before  the  United 
States  supreme  court  and  the  New  York  bar.  Mr. 
Amos  L.  Allen,  treasurer,  is  said  to  be  an  able  all- 
round lawyer  of  high  standing  and  1113113'  years 
practice.  Mr.  H.  Lincoln  Hough  is  also  a well  known 
patent  law3'er  and  is  regarded  as  an  expert  in  patent 
office  practice.  Ex-Judg"e  Geo.  F.  Gould  is  said  to 
be  an  able  and  eminent  corporation  law3’er  who  has 
a large  practice  and  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  formation  and  incorporation  of  companies 
which  will  be  embraced  in  the  business  of  the 
Inventors  Law  Companv. 

It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
merge  the  clientag"e  or  business  of  these  several 
gentlemen  in  the  new  compan3',  but  rather  that  it 
is  a plan  to  enlarge  the  business  of  its  president 
who  has  associated, with  him.  as  advisor3'  counsel, 
these  other  well  known  gentlemen.  The  Inventors 
Law  Compan3'  will,  it  is  believed,  conduct  a conser- 
vative business  and  merit  the  full  confidence  of  the 
public.  

It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  producing  a ton  of  Bes- 
semer steel  is  now  less  than  one-third  of  the  manual 
labor  of  twenty-five  3'ears  ago.  This  is  brought 
about  entireU'  through  invention. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Cafl’rev  of  Reno,  Nev.,  is  the  inventor 
of  a trolly  electric  road  wagon,  which  system, 
where  power  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  ought  to 
become  popular,  with  all  classes,  and  especially  in 
rural  districts  possessing  good  roads. 
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THE  INVEHTTVSS 


PATENT  LAWS  OF  HAWAII. 


And  Rules  Now  Governing  Practice  in  the  Patent 
Office  of  that  Republic. 

>By  Hervey  S.  Knig'ht.) 

COKKESPONDENCE. 

1.  All  business  with  the  office  should  be  trans- 
acted in  writing.  All  action  of  the  office  will  be 
based  exclusively  on  the  written  record. 

2.  All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Interior. 

3.  Freight,  postage  or  other  charges  on  matter 
sent  to  the  office,  must  be  prepaid  in  full.  Other- 
wise it  will  not  be  received. 

4.  The  correspondence  of  the  office  will  be  held 
with  the  applicant,  unless  he  shall  have  appointed 
an  attorney  to  represent  him,  or  unless  he  shall 
have  assig-ned  the  entire  interest  of  liis  invention, 
in  either  of  which  cases  the  correspondence  will  be 
held  with  such  attorne}'  or  such  assignee. 

5.  A separate  letter,  should  in  every  case,  be 
written  in  relation  to  each  distinct  subject  of  in- 
quiry or  application. 

INFORMATION  TO  CORKESPONDENT.S. 

6.  The  office  cannot  respond  to  inquiries  as  to 
the  novelt}’ of  an  alleg'ed  invention  in  advance  of 
an  application  for  a patent. 

7.  Caveats,  and  pending  applications,  are  pre- 
served in  secrecy.  No  information  will  be  given 
respecting  the  filing  of  any  caveat  or  application 
for  a patent  without  authorit}'  from  the  applicant, 
unless  it  shall  be  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  business  before  the  office. 

8.  After  a patent  has  been  issued,  the  model, 
specification  and  drawing  are  subject  to  general  in- 
spection, and  copies,  except  of  the  model,  will  be 
furnished  on  the  terms  published  with  these  rules. 

attorneys. 

9.  Anj'  person  of  intelligence  and  good  moral 
character,  may  appear  as  the  agent  or  the  attorney- 
in-fact  of  an  applicant  upon  filing  a proper  power 
of  attorney. 

10.  Powers  of  attorney  may  be  revoked  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  in  a case;  and  when  so  re- 
voked, the  office  will  communicate  directly  with 
the  applicant  or  such  other  attorney  as  he  may  ap- 
jjoint.  The  assignee  of  the  entire  interest  may'  be 
represented  by  an  attorney  of  his  own  selection. 

APPEICANTS. 

11.  Any  x>erson  who  has  invented  or  discovered 
any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture, 
process  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  or 
useful  improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  or  described  in  atiy  printed 
publication  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof, 
may  ujion  jiaynnent  of  the  fees  required  by  law  and 
other  due  proceeding's  had,  obtain  a patent  there- 
for; provided,  also,  that  if  such  person  has  re- 
ceived a jiatent  or  jiatents  for  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery from  any  foreig'n  government,  he  may  also 
obtain  a patent  therefor  in  this  country',  unless  the 
article  patented  has  been  introduced  into  public  use 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  more  than  one  year 
jirior  to  his  application  for  a patent, 

12.  In  case  of  the  invention  or  discovery  having" 
been  previously'  jiatented  in  a foreign  country,  the 
patent  issued  in  this  country  shall  be  so  limited 
that  it  shall  not  continue  longer  than  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  such  foreign  patent,  or  if  there  is 
more  than  one  foreign  patent  it  shall  not  continue 
longer  than  the  time  o'!  the  expiration  of  the  one 
with  the  shortest  unexjiired  term,  and  in  no  case 
shall  it  be  in  force  more  than  ten  years. 

The  application. 

13.  Applications  for  Letters  Patent  must  be  made 
to  the  Minister  of  Interior  in  writing. 

14.  A complete  application  comprises  the  petition, 
specification,  oath  and  drawings,  and  the  model  or 
specimen  when  required,  and  the  first  fee  of  $25. 
The  jDetition,  specification  and  oath  must  be  written 
in  the  English  or  the  Hawaiian  language. 

15.  No  application  for  a patent  will  be  placed 
upon  the  files  for  examination  until  all  of  its  parts 
except  the  model  or  specimen  are  received. 

THE  PETITION. 

16.  The  jietition  is  a communication  duly  signed 
by  the  applicant,  and  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Interior,  stating  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
petitioner,  and  requesting  the  grant  of  a patent 
for  the  invention  therein  desig'-nated  by  name,  with 
a reference  to  the  specification  for  a full  disclosure 
thereof. 

THE  .SPECIFIC.ATION. 

17.  The  specification  is  a written  description  of 
the  invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and 
process  of  making,  constructing,  compounding  and 
using  the  same,  and  is  required  to  be  in  such  full, 
clear,  concise  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  per- 
son skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  apper- 


tains, or  with  which  it  is  most  clearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound  and  use  the  same.  It 
must  conclude  with  a specific  and  distinct  claim  or 
claims  of  the  part,  improvement  or  combination 
which  the  aiiplicant  regards  as  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery'. 

18.  The  following  order  of  arrangement  should 
be  observed  in  framing  the  specifications: 

First.  Preamble,  giving  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  applicant  and  the  title  of  the  invention; 

Second.  General  statement  ot  the  object  and  na- 
ture of  the  invention; 

Third.  Bi ief  description  of  the  drawings,  show'- 
ing-  what  each  view  rejiresents; 

Fourth.  Detailed  descrij")tion  explaining  fully  the 
alleged  invention,  and  the  manner  of  constructing, 
practicing",  ojierating  and  using  it; 

Fifth.  Claim  or  claims; 

Sixth.  Signature  of  the  inventor; 

Seventh.  Signatures  of  two  witnesses. 

19.  Where  there  are  drawings  the  description  will 
refer  by  figures  to  the  differe,iit  views,  and  by  let- 
ters or  figures  to  the  different  parts. 

20.  The  sxiecification  must  be  signed  by  the  in- 
ventor or  his  attorney,  and  the  signature  must  be 
attested  by  two  witnesses.  Full  names  must  be 
given,  and  all  names,  whether  of  applicants  or  wit- 
nesses, must  be  legibly  written. 

21.  All  of  the  papers  must  be  written  in  a fair 
legible  hand,  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper,  otherwise 
the  office  may  recpiire  them  to  be  printed.  All  in- 
terlineations and  erasures  must  be  clearly  marked 
in  marginal  or  foot  notes,  written  on  the  same  jiage. 
Legal  cap  paper,  with  the  lines  numbered,  is  prefer- 
able, and  a wide  margin  must  be  reserved  upon  the 
left  hand  side  of  each  page  of  the  specification. 

THE  OATH. 

22.  The  inventor  must  make  oath  that  he  does 
verily  believe  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, comjDOsition  or  improvement  for  which  he 
solicits  a patent.  That  the  same  has  not  been 
patented  to  himself  or  others  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent  in  any'  foreign  country,  or  if  the  same  has 
been  so  patented,  the  details  of,  name,  country,  date, 
number  and  term  must  be  g'iven;  and  that  the  same 
has  not  to  his  knowledge  been  intioduced  into 
public  use  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  more  than 
one  year;  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the 
same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  shall 
state  of  what  country  he  is  a citizen,  and  his  place 
of  residence. 

23.  The  oath  may  be  made  before  any  person 
within  this  Republic  authorized  by'  law  to  adminis- 
ter oaths,  or  when  the  applicant  resides  in  any  for- 
eign country,  before  any'  Minister  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
Consul  or  Commercial  Agent,  holding  commission 
under  the  Hawaiian  Government,  or  before  any 
notary  public  in  such  foreign  country,  the  oath 
being  attested  in  all  cases  by  the  proper  official  seal 
of  the  officer  before  whom  oath  is  made. 

DRAWINGS. 

24.  The  applicant  for  a patent  is  required  by  law 
to  furnish  drawings  of  his  invention  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits  of  it. 

25.  The  draw'ings  must  be  signed  by  the  inventor, 
or  his  attorney,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and 
must  show  every  feature  of  the  invention  covered 
by  claims. 

26.  The  draw'ings  to  be  in  duiilicate,  one  copy'  on 
heavy  parchment,  the  other  copy  on  tracing  cloth, 
the  draw'ings  to  be  made  with  india  ink  of  best 
quality  and  w'ith  pen  only,  every  line  and  letter 
must  be  black.  The  size  of  a shpet  on  which  a 
drawing  is  made  should  be  exactly  10x15  inches; 
one  inch  from  its  edges  a single  marginal  line  is  to 
be  draw'll,  leaving  the  “sight”  8x13  inches.  Within 
this  margin  all  work  and  signatures  must  be  in- 
cluded, one  of  the  smaller  sides  of  the  sheet  is  re- 
garded as  its  top,  and  measuring  downw'ard  from 
the  marginal  line  a space  of  not  less  than  IX  inches 
is  to  be  left  blank  for  the  insertion  of  title,  name, 
number  and  date. 

27.  The  scale  to  which  a drawing  is  made  should 
be  large  enough  to  show  the  mechanism  without 
crowding  and  more  than  one  sheet  may  be  used,  if 
necessary,  to  accomplish  this  end.  Letters  and 
figures  of  reference  should  be  carefully  formed,  and 
large  enough  to  be  plainly  distinguished.  If  the 
same  jiart  of  the  invention  apxiears  in  more  than 
one  view  of  the  draw'ing,  it  must  always  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  character;  and  the  same  char- 
acter must  never  be  used  to  designate  different 
parts. 

28.  No  agent’s  or  attorney’s  stamp,  or  advertise- 
ment, or  written  address,  will  be  permitted  upon  a 
drawing. 

THE  MODEL. 

29.  A model  will  not  be  required  as  part  of  the 
application  unless  on  examination  of  the  case  it 
shall  be  found  to  be  necessary  or  useful;  when,  if 
so  found,  the  commissioner  of  patents  shall,  in  writ- 
ing, notify  the  applicant,  and  action  in  the  case 
shall  be  suspended  until  a model  is  furnished. 

30.  The  model  must  clearly  exhibit  every  feature 


of  the  machine  which  forms  the  subject  of  a claim 
of  invention,  but  should  not  include  other  matter 
than  that  covered  by  the  actual  invention  or  im- 
provement, unless  it  shall  be  necessary  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  invention  in  a working  model. 

31.  The  model  must  be  neatly  and  substantially 
made  of  durable  material,  metal  being  deemed  pre- 
ferable; but  “when  a material  forms  an  essential 
feature  of  the  invention,  the  model  will  be  con- 
structed of  that  material. 

32.  The  model  must  not  be  more  than  one  foot  in 
length,  w’idth  or  height,  unless  the  commissioner  of 
patents  shall  admit  w'orking  models  of  complicated 
machines  of  larger  dimensions. 

33.  Models  belonging  to  patented  cases  will  not  be 
taken  from  the  office  except  in  the  custody  of  a 
sworn  employee  especially  authorized  by  the  com- 
missioner of  patents. 

SPECIMENS. 

34.  When  the  invention  or  discovery  is  of  a com- 
position of  matter  the  applicant  shall  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  comjDosition  and  of  its  ingredients 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

35.  In  all  cases  w'here  the  article  is  not  perishable 
a specimen  of  the  comjDosition  claimed,  put  up  in 
X>roper  form  to  be  preserved  in  the  office  must  be 
furnished, 

interferences. 

36.  An  interference  is  a proceeding  instituted  for 
purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  priority  of 
invention  betw'een  two  or  more  parties  claiming 
substantially  the  same  patentable  invention  or  dis- 
covery. 

37.  If  an  application  filed  appears  to  claim  sub- 
stantially the  same  invention  for  which  a caveat 
has  been  filed,  the  commissioner  of  patents  will 
notify  the  caveator  to  complete  his  application  in 
three  months,  and  if  upon  the  filing  thereof  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  conflict  an  interference  will  be  de- 
clared. If  the  caveator  fails  to  complete  his  appli- 
cation within  the  time  designated,  or  such  further 
time  as  for  cause  shown  may  be  granted  to  him,  the 
commissioner  of  patents  will  jiroceed  to  examine 
the  first  named  apiilication  as  if  there  were  no 
caveat. 

38.  Each  party  to  the  interference  will  be  required 
to  file  a concise  statement  under  oath  showing  the 
date  of  his  original  conception  of  the  invention,  of 
illustration  by  drawing  or  model,  of  its  disclosure 
to  others  of  its  completion  and  of  the  extent  of  its 
use. 

39.  Testimony  in  such  cases  may  be  taken  orally 
before  the  commissioner  of  patents,  at  such  time  as 
he  may  designate,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  commis- 
sion according  to  the  forms  usual  in  the  courts  of 
the  Republic. 

40.  After  the  testimony  is  closed  the  case  shall  be 
carefully  examined  by  the  commissioner  of  patents 
and  adjudicated  ujion  the  jiroofs  presented. 

CAVEATS. 

41.  A caveat  under  the  patent  law'  is  a notice  given 
to  the  office  of  the  caveator’s  claim  as  inventor,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  grant  of  a patent  to  another 
for  the  same  alleged  invention  upon  an  application 
filed  during  the  life  of  the  caveat,  without  notice  to 
the  caveator. 

42.  A caveat  may  be  filed  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment by  any  person  who  has  made  any  new  inven- 
tion or  discovery,  and  desires  further  time  to  ma- 
ture the  same,  upon  iiayment  of  the  fee  required  by 
law.  Such  caveat  shall  be  preserved  in  secrecy,  and 
shall  be  operative  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  filing. 

43.  The  caveat  must  comprise  a petition,  a speci- 
fication, an  oath,  and  w’hen  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of  it  a drawing,  and  must  be  limited  to  a 
single  invention  or  improvement. 

APPEALS. 

44.  Appeal  from  an  adverse  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents  lies  to  the  supreme  court  in  Banco. 
The  commissioner  of  patents  will  furnish  to  the 
applicant  or  to  his  attorney  a written  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  such  report,  whereupon  the  appli- 
cant may  amend  his  application  or  may,  within 
ninety  days  after  such  written  statement  is  fur- 
nished to  him  or  to  his  attorney,  or  mailed  in  the 
post-office  at  Honolulu,  addressed  to  him  or  to  his 
attorney,  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in  Banco. 

In  case  of  appeal  the  applicant  shall  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Interior  at  least  twenty 
days  before  the  hearing  by  said  court,  his  reasons 
for  appeal  specifically  set  forth  in  writing,  and  shall 
give  to  said  Minister  at  least  ten  days’  notice  in 
writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing. 

.A.S.SIGNMENTS. 

49.  Every  patent,  every  certificate  of  copyright 
and  every  certificate  of  registration  of  a print,  label 
or  trade-mark,  or  interest  therein,  shall  be  assign- 
able in  law  by  an  instrument  in  writing;  and  the 
patentee,  or  his  assigns,  or  legal  representatives 
may,  in  like  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive 
right  under  his  patent,  of  his  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the 
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Hawaiian  Kepublic.  Such  assigniuents  must  be 
executed  and  acknovvledged  in  the  same  manner 
which  is  prescribed  by  law  for  conveyances  of  real 
property,  and  must  be  filed  for  record  (in  the  office 
of  tile  registrar  of  conveyances)  within  three  months 
after  execution. 

FEES. 

50.  On  filing-  art  application  for  a patent  |i25;  on 
filing  a caveat  $5;  on  the  issue  of  a patent  $5;  for 
copies  of  records,  for  every  one  hundred  words,  or 
fraction  thereof  50  cents;  for  translation  of  every 
one  hundred  words,  or  fraction  thereof  $1;  for  copies 
of  drawings,  the  cost  of  making  them;  for  rev- 
enue stamp  on  each  patent  $10;  for  recording  every 
assignment,  for  every  one  hundred  words,  or  frac- 
tion thereof  50  cents. 

FORMS. 

The  forms  approved  by  the  Hawaiian  patent  office 
for  use  in  procedure  there,  correspond  in  substance 
so  closely  to  those  employed  in  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  thought  to  be  useless  to  reproduce  them 
here. 

The  petition  for  patent  and  power  of  attorney 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Interior,  but 
may  otherwise  follow  the  forms  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  oath  accompanying  the  application 
may  be  identical  with  that  now  commonly  employed 
in  the  United  States  with  the  single  exception  that 
it  should  allege  that  ‘‘the  invention  has  not  been  in 
public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  for 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  application  for 
patent.” 

Books  and  flagazines. 

On  some  accounts  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  No- 
vember is  an  illustrated  article  entitled  “From  the 
Lakes  to  the  Sea,”  by  Carl  Snyder.  Mr.  Snyder 
describes  the  various  inventions  which  have  made 
feasible,  through  cheapened  methods  of  construc- 
tion, a great  ship  canal  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  would  appear  from 
the  figures  and  estimates  set  forth  in  Mr.  Snyder’s 
article  that  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  has  been  a 
fruitful  object-lesson  to  engineers.  It  shows  how 
cheaply  and  rapidly  canal  construction  can  go  on 
with  the  new  devices  for  cutting  and  dredging. 

A companion  piece,  so  to  speak,  of  ‘‘Herman  the 
Magician,”  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  last 
number,  is  ‘‘Hours  With  the  Ghosts  ; or  XIX  Cen- 
tury Witchcraft,”  by  H.  R.  Ev'ans.  It  is  an  admir- 
able expose  of  the  devices  of  pretended  mediums 
and  charlatans,  with  fullest  evidence  furnished  as  to 
their  trickery.  Forty'  illustrations  of  the  highest 
interest  (many  of  them  full  page  half-tones)  reveal- 
ing the  secrets  of  rope-tying,  slate-writing,  mater- 
ializations, spirit-photography',  etc.  The  strongest 
account  ever  published  of  Madame  Blavatsky'’s  life 
and  work  ; also  a sy'iiopsis  of  the  Theosophists' 
doctrines  and  a sketch  of  the  successors  of  the 
famous  Russian  priestess,  with  a complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  all  works  on  the  subject.  Bound  in  Hol- 
liston  cloth,  rough  edges,  polished  red  top,  $1.00, 
(Laird  & Lee,  Chicago.) 

Laird  & Lee  brmg  out  the  first  American  edition 
of  ‘‘W’'on  By  a Woman,”  one  of  the  most  touching 
as  well  as  most  dramatic  stories  due  to  the  pen  of 
the  great  Italian  novelist,  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 
The  translator.  Signor  Mantellini,  has  done  his 
work  well,  and  delicate  illustrations  by'  He  Maiteis, 
are  scattered  all  through  this  exquisite  little  vol- 
ume, in  its  dainty  binding  of  ivory  parchment 
cloth  and  gold.  In  contents  and  make-up  we  do  not 
think  that  Chicago — and  even  Eastern — publishers 
have  ever  produced  a more  perfect  book  ; Laird  & 
Lee,  Chicago,  75  cents. 


A subscriber  in  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey', 
writes  ; * j would  not  miss  a number  of 

the  Inventive  Age  for  anything,  Have  taken 
your  paper  now  for  about  five  years  or  more. 
I have  read  carefully  the  matter  in  relation  to  the 
Wedderburn  trial  and  am  glad  to  notice  the  stand 
you  take  to  root  out  these  fake  concerns.  There 
are  more  of  them  and  the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  them 
the  better.” 


Owners  of  foreign  patents  on  inventions  not  y'et 
patented  in  the  United  States  are  advised  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  apply  for  patents  in  this  country. 
Under  the  new  law  after  December  31.  1897  only 
seven  months  will  be  allowed  after  filing  application 
in  a foreign  country'. 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company'  lost  its 
case  against  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany. The  telegraph  company  wanted  heavy'  dam- 
ages on  account  of  a contract,  by'  the  terms  of 
which  it  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a percentage  of 
earnings  of  the  sub-companies  of  the  American 
Bell  system. 


[DECISIONS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

[See  Patent  Office  and  Department  Notes.] 


Decisions  of  Commissioner. 

Ex  parte  Weaver;  decided  August  17,  1897. 
Transfekking  Applications — Conduct  of  Ex.-\mineks. 

An  applicatitin  will  not  be  transferred  from  one  division  to 
another  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  receiving  proper  treatment 
by  the  Examiner  in  cliar^»'e  of  it.  Other  relief  will  be  applied 
when  it  is  clear  that  an  Examiner  is  not  performintT  his  duties 
as  he  should. 

iNTEKFIiKENCE — P AT  P:N  TABl  LIT  Y OF  THE  ISSUE. 

liefure  an  interference  is  declared  the  subject  matter  of  the 
issue  must  be  decided  to  be  patentable.  To  declare  an  inter- 
ference and  put  a party  to  the  trouble  of  conducting'’  it  and 
then  when  he  su<  ceeded  reject  his  claims  on  the  same  reason 
urj^^ed  prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  interference  is  unwise  and 
unjust. 

BKE.A.DTH  OF  CLAIMS — “MEANS.” 

An  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  claim  his  invention  as 
broadly  as  possible  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  art.  The  use  of 
the  term  “means,”  with  the  proper  (jualifyinf^  words,  is  not 
prohibited  by  any  decision  of  the  Office  or  courts. 

Same — Clearness  of  Statement. 

Where  the  idea  is  clearly  stated  and  the  combination  or  re- 
lation of  parts  to  produce  a desired  end  is  plainly  expressed, 
the  breadth  of  the  statement  of  the  claim  is  no  reason  for  ob- 
jecting’ to  it.  {Ex parte  Kiiudsen,  73  O.  G.^  j;8q.) 

Ex  parte  Smith;  decided  October  11,  1897. 

Design— Mov.^blp:  Parts. 

A desig’ii  as  a whole  should  be  of  unchangitifr  character  and 
should  not  include  movable  parts,  since  the  shape  or  configu- 
ration of  a device  is  varied  by  varied  positions  of  its  elements. 

Ex  parte  Peerless  Carbon  Black  Company  limited  ; 
decided  October  1,  1897, 

TK.-t.DE-M ARKS — Word  “Peerless”— Descriptive  of  Ou.-tL- 
iTY  OF  Goods. 

The  word  “peerless”  being  an  adjective  meaning  “un- 
equaled, unmatched,  matchless,  unsurpassed,”  etc.,  registra- 
tion as  a trade-mark  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  which  it  is  applied.  To  give 
to  one  person  the  exclusive  right  to  its  use  as  a trade-mark 
would  be  to  deprive  the  public  of  its  lawful  use  in  language. 

I;x  parte  Yale  Si  Towne  Manufacturing;  ‘Company  : 

decided  October  1,  1897. 

Trade-Marks — “Yale” — Locks. 

The  word  “Yale”  refused  registration  as  a trade-mark  for 
locks  on  the  grou nd  that  it  is  public  property  , being  descrip- 
tive of  a lock  of  a certain  kind. 

Same— Patented  Device. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  word  “Yale” 
as  a trade-mark  lor  locks,  as  any  one  who  makes  a lock  dis- 
closed by  any  one  of  the  expired  patents  taken  out  b.v  the  Yales 
has  a right  to  designate  such  lock  as  a “Yale  lock,”  audit 
would  be  the  jiroper  and  true  name  of  such  lock. 

Same — Patented  Device. 

It  is  well  settled  b.v  all  the  authorities  that  wlien  an  inventor 
obtains  a ^latent  on  a device  and  said  patented  device  is  known 
bv  a certain  name  the  name  becomes  public  propert}’  at  the 
e.xpiration  of  the  patent. 

Ex  parte  Seilers  et  al  : decided  October  1,  1897. 
Practice — Examiners  Referring  Ouestions  of  Practicf. 
TO  THE  Commissioner. 

The  Commissioner  should  not  be  called  upon  to  instruct  an 
E.xaminer  as  to  lio’w  he  should  act  upon  an  apiilication  or  pass 
upon  (luestions  arising  during  the  prosecution  of  a case  until 
the  case  is  properl.v  before  the  Commissioner  b.v  petition  or 
appeal.  It  is  the  KxaniinerN  dut.v  to  act  on  applications  as 
Ihe.v  come  before  him,  using  his  best  judgment  in  deciding  anv 
question  that  may  arise  in  the  consideration  of  the  case.  If 
exception  is  taken  to  his  ruling,  there  is  relief  by  petition  or 
appeal. 


Decisions  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  re  Nash  ; decided  September  14,  1897. 

F’ayment  of  Fees — Dishonored  Draft. 

Where  a draft  presented  in  payment  of  the  fee  in  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  is  dishonored  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
bank  b.v  which  it  was  issued,  //<•/./ that  it  did  not  constitute 
pa.vment  of  the  fee. 

Same — Rule  223. 

Such  draft  was  nut  a compliance  with  Rule  223,  specifying 
the  manner  in  which  money  shall  be  paid,  since  the  mone.v  was 
never  received  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States. 

In  re  Borton  : decided  September  14,  1897. 

Rep.vymentof  Money — Actu.vl  Mistake. 

Where  an  appeal  is  regularl.v  taken  and  the  fee  therefor  paid, 
but  thereafter  the  applicant  changes  his  purpose  and  con- 
cludes not  to  pr<jsecute  the  appeal.  } feld  that  there  was  no  such 
mistake  in  the  ])aynient  as  would  warrant  the  return  of  the 
appeal  fee. 


Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Courts. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court— District  of  Massachusetts 
— Tliompson-Honstoii  Electric  Company  v.  Athol 
and  Orange  Street  Railway  Company  ; decided 
September  27,  1897. 

Mechanical  Skill— Elastic  Suspension. 

The  matter  of  elastic  suspension  by  springs  and  of  otherwise 
giving  either  entire  or  partial  support  is  so  common  in  the  arts 
that  the  presumption  is  against  the  patentabilitv  of  any  such 
mere  form  of  suspension.  The  selection  of  a form  of  support 
is  in  the  common  field  of  mechanical  construction, 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court — Southern  District  of  New 
Y'ork.  Saxlehner  V.  Graef  et  al ; decided  June 
17,  1897. 

T rad  e-Mark — Discontinuing  Use— Preliminary  Injunc- 
tion Refused. 

The  defendants  having  discontinued  the  sale  of  the  articles 
for  the  complainant  and  having  also  discontinued  the  use  of 
the  trade-mark,  m hich  had  been  applied  thereto,  a preliminar.v 
injunction  is  refused. 

Individu.vl  Tk.ade-Mark— Unfair  Competition. 

Defendants  having  been  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Huu- 
.vadi  Janos  waters  and  having  pasted  their  own  individual 
mark  on  each  bottle  sold  b.v  them,  in  addition  to  the  mark  of 
the  complainant,  and  having  discontinued  the  sale  of  such 
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water.'4.  y/r/g  that  the.v  cannot  bi-  r.-  . 

same  individual  mark  on  the  waici’\,Tii'  Ii  ili--.  .!  • - 

die  on  ihu  ground  of  unfai  r comjH'tilion.  - i nu.*  t Id-  . • - li: . 3 , 
has  no  title  to  such  individual  mark. 

Preliminary  Injunction— <Ju!:stion^  1 ok  I'in.vl  i f 1.  . ; N' . , 
The  question  as  to  wln-iher  laches  oi’  i nai  1 Ion  h;i  ;:i 
impaired  the  coniplai  nant's  righ  t to  an  i nj  uiu  1 ion  and  wii-.-t  in-  r 
the  continued  use  of  the  word  “IIun\a<ii*‘  aoer  -;iie  ol  ^on,- 
plainant’s  water  was  discontinued  was  or  wa-  n«.‘’L  r nia-r 

ap])ropriately  be  left  for  linal  hearing  wliere  ii  a{qie.i  rs  Ui;* » 
this  word  is  n<.)t  now  being  used. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal.s-  Ninth  Circuit 
Gaskill  et  al  v.  Myers  ; decided  July  1.  1897. 
Reissue— Dbfective  — Gmi  i tini,  Ki.i.m  i.n-  i 

A claim  which  made  what  was  no  ]>arL  of  tin-  inveniioti  ./id- 
of  the  elements  was  defective,  which  defect  was  properl  v 
^;ured  b.v  omitting  the  i mproiier  element  from  the  reissue. 


Why  Patents  Are  .Not  Sold. 

To  buy  a patent  of  tlie  averafce  would-be-in- 
ventor,  the  purchaser  is  taking-  about  tlie  same  risk 
that  he  -would  take  if  he  bought  a gold  brick. 

Not  because  the  attorney  in  the  case  has  failed  t.. 
prosecute  the  case  properlj'  or  the  patent  is  not  al! 
right,  but  because  the  inventor  has  nothing  to  pat- 
ent, and  because  the  rules  are  such  that  an  inventor 
can  take  out  a patent  on  most  any  kind  of  a devise 
and  claim  tliat  it  is  all  right  and  will  do  so  and  so, 
when  the  facts  are  that  it  never  worked  and  never 
will  work  if  made  after  his  plan. 

If  our  good  commissioner  would  take  one  more 
step  and  secure  a rule  and  law  requiring-  inventors 
to  file  with  their  application  for  a patent  a sworn 
statement  made  by  two  competent  parties  that 
they  had  seen  the  invention  work  and  that  it  worked 
as  claimed  by  the  inventor,  it  would  be  a blessing 
to  all  honest  real  inventors  and  would  shut  out  the 
frauds  with  their  dreams  which  they  place  before 
the  public  as  inventions,  and  use  their  patents  as 
proof  that  their  dream  is  real. 

The  following  article  from  the  court  news  in  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  oi  October  30.  will  show  the  end  of 
the  Darby  Burner  and  if  the  above  rule  had  been  in 
force  Darbj'  would  never  have  secured  a patent  and 
it  would  have  saved  young  Darbj',  the  humiliation 
of  arrest  and  his  friends  and  many  others  tlieir 
mone)'.  The  facts  are  Darby  never  had  a burner 
that  would  not  carbonize  and  it  never  at  any  time 
did  what  he  ckiimed  it  would. 

A petition  was  tiled  in  the  Comiuon  Pleas  C.iurt  vesterday 
asking-  for  the  appoiiunient  of  a receiver  for  the  Dartiy  Oil  Gas 
Iturner  Company,  which  has  been  sued  a number  of  times 
during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  ground  that  the  representa- 
tions that  its  patent  burner  would  do  certain  things  were  false, 
trials  of  the  burner  having  demonstrated  that  it  would  not  ilo 
the  work  claimed  for  it.  'The  suit  tiled  vesderday  was  by  J.  H. 
Willis.  He  says  he  is  owner  of  three  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  He  charges  that  there  have  been  nu- 
merous suits  against  ihecomp.uiy.  and  attachments  have  been 
issued  against  its  property-:  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany is  under  arrest  for  obtaining  mone.v  b_v  false  pretense; 
that  .a  large  number  of  burners  have  been  manufactured  which 
do  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  a large  expense  had  been  in- 
curred in  that  work  : that  the  business  has  not  been  and  is  not 
being  managed  satisfactorily,  and  therefore  the  assets  of  the 
company  are  g-oiiig  to  waste;  that  the  company  is  insolvent, 
and  unable  topa.v  its  just  debts. 

A great  many'  inventors  think  because  thev  can 
secure  a patent,  tliat  that  is  proof  that  the  in- 
vention is  all  rig-ht  and  that  they  are  protected  b.v 
the  United  States  and  have  a perfect  rig-ht  to  step 
out  and  swindle  any  one  they  can  find  who  will  put 
up  their  money. 

After  the  party  pa3's  his  money'  for  an  interest  in 
the  invention  lie  finds  when  he  comes  to  manufac- 
ture it  that  it  yvili  not  work  as  shoyvn  and  claimed  in 
the  patent,  or  if  it  does  yvork  that  it  costs  more  to 
manufacture  it  than  other  better  articles  noyv  on 
the  market  sell  for  at  retail,  and  because  the  in- 
ventor is  poor  or  claims  to  be  poor,  he  lets  him  g'o 
yvithont  punishment.  The  common  thief  is  poor 
also  but  he  is  arrested  and  punished  yvhen  he  com- 
mits a theft  and  the  yvonld  be  iny'entor  yvho  obtains 
the  money'  of  one  man  by'  false  pretenses  should 
be  punished  the  same  as  the  common  thief  and  if  a 
feyv  more  arrests  like  the  one  in  the  Darby'  case 
yvere  made  it  yvonld  hay'e  a yy'holesome  effect  toyvard 
putting  a stop  to  this  kind  of  swindling. 

Iny'entors  do  not  stop  to  think  how  they-  got  their 
iny'ention  and  that  others  can  accomplish  the  same 
thing'  by  some  otlier  plan  and  secure  a patent 
equally  as  g-ood  if  not  better  than  theirs  for  a small 
sum. 

The  only'  yvay'  to  make  money'  out  of  an  iny'ention  oi 
a patent  is  to  manufacture  it  and  so  long  as  yvould- 
be-iny'entors  and  frauds  are  alloyved  to  take  out 
patents  on  inventions  that  ney'er  worked  and  ney'er 
yvili  yvork,  the  man  with  money'  is  afriad  to  iny'est 
it  and  the  honest  hard-working  real  inventor  is 
looked  on  as  a thief  and  classed  yvith  such  men  as 
the  perpetual  motion  crank  and  hay'e  such  cases  as 
the  Darby'  Burner  flaunted  in  Iiis  face  as  proof  tliat 
he  belongs  to  that  class. 

If  the  inventor  yvonld  be  forced  to  proy'e  yvhat  he 
claims  before  he  could  secure  a patent  it  yvould  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  real  iny'entor  and  it  yvonld  shut 
out  the  imaginary'  dream  iny'entor. 
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Industrial  and  Scientific  Notes. 

An  important  brancli  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  that  which  concerns  seed;  and  the  scientific 
part  of  this  work  is  most  interesting.  One  feature 
of  this  (seed  preserving),  now  under  consideration 
by  the  department  is  of  deep  interest  to  seedsmen 
and  farmers. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  seeds  which 
possess  but  little  capacity  for  retaining  their  vital- 
ity for  any  considerable  length  of  time  and  since 
the  preservation  of  valuable  varieties  of  the  less 
“robust”  kind  is  of  much  importance,  many  tests  to 
this  end  have  been  made.  Seed  have  been  buried 
in  earth,  bottled  up,  kept  in  dark  rooms  and  other- 
wise treated,  to  keep  them  from  becoming  worthless; 
but  up  to  the  present,  no  perfect  method  for  this 
purpose  has  been  discovered. 

The  department,  in  this  work  will  employ  quite 
an  unique  process.  In  this  quantities  of  different 
seeds  will  be  placed  in  sealed  tubes — some  in  vacuo 
and  some  with  gases.  The  latter  will  be  employed 
with  a view  to  finding  out  their  anaesthetic  or 
narcotic  effects  iqjon  seed;  for,  as  seed,  like  plants, 
live  and  breathe,  the  point  sought  for  will  be  sus- 
pension of  the  animate  force  of  the  germ  and  thus 
cause  it  to  “hibernate”  until  wanted  for  planting, 
when  the  “chrysalis”  will  be  opened  and  the  “spell” 
removed. 

This  idea  opens  a wide  field  for  mental  specula- 
tion; for  if  animation  can  be  suspended  in  seed,  why 
can  not  it  be  so  in  .animals?  Will  the  future  herder 
instead  of  feeding  his  cattle  through  the  long  winter, 
administer  to  each  bovine  and  porcine  a dose  of 
“suspender,”  bury  them,  and  when  grass  comes 
again  dig  them  up  to  continue  the  fattening  pro- 
cess? And  as  to  mankind!  Well  here  is  a beautiful 
problem  for  the  scientific  philanthropist. 

* 

•K*  7f 

There  has  recently  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  some  beautiful  apples  from 
Nova  Scotia,  of  the  gravenstine  variety,  which  are 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  they  grew,  without 
artificial  help,  upon  a tree  bearing  at  the  same  time 
a different  kind  of  apple.  The  de]iartment  also  has 
some  of  the  famous  Albermorle  pippins,  many  of 
which  are  shipped  to  England  for  Uneen  Victoria 
and  the  nobility.  (Ine  farmer  in  North  Carolina 
sold  the  ])roduct  of  1100  trees  bearing  this  fruit  for 
$20,000. 

There  has  just  been  started  in  Washington  a 
society  for  the  study  of  mushrooms,  with  a view  to 
disseminating  information  in  reg-ard  to  poisonous 
and  non-poisonous  varieties,  methods  of  cultivation, 
etc. 

•Jr 

* 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  congratu- 
lating itself  over  the  now  evident  results  of  lobster 
culture,  from  the  fact  that  lobster  fishermen  are 
finding-  in  their  traps  a great  manj'  young-  lobsters, 
something  which  has  not  happened  formally  years 
prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  eggs  of  these  crus- 
taceans. The  lobster  catch  between  1887  and  1892 
decreased  in  number  over  5,000,000,  and  since  the 
latter  date  the  fall  off  has  been  between  3,000,000 
and  4,0.)0,000.  Although  100.000,000  young  lobsters 
have  been  turned  loose  during  the  last  several  years 
it  is  only  of  late  that  the  good  results  from  this 
work  have  been  manifest. 

* 

Besides  fish,  lobsters,  oysters  and  clams,  em- 
braced in  the  work  of  the  Fish  Commission,  the 
latter  is  g-iving-  some  attention  to  frog  culture,  not 
actually,  but  by  in vestig-atioii.  The  annual  frog 
catch  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,- 
000  which  brings  to  the  catchers  about  $50,000.  The 
frog  hunter  gets  from  a few  cents  to  as  much  as  $4 
per  dozen  for  live  frogs. 

New  Inventions. 

A patent  has  been  recently"  issued  for  a trace 
fastener,  which  consists  principally  of  a casing  or 
block  in  which  is  a groove  containing  a spring  for 
holding  back  the  shank  of  a hook  having  its  bent 
portion  outward  and  contacting  with  the  end  of  the 
casing.  This  is  secured  to  the  base  of 
the  shaft,  and  when  the  trace  is  to  be  fastened  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pull  the  hook  forward,  slip  the 
trace  over  its  short  part,  which  is  then  drawn 
securely  back  against  the  end  of  the  casing. 

* 

When  the  recently  patented  invention — a.  combi- 
nation time  lamp-lighter  and  alarm  clack — gets  upo* 


the  market,  the  early  riser  will  have  no  trouble 
about  waking  and  groping  in  the  dark  for  a match. 
This  apparatus,  at  a set  time,  turns  loose  its  whis- 
sing  noise,  strikes  a match  and  lights  a lamp  before 
the  sleeper  gets  his  eyes  fairly  open.  It  consists  of 
an  alarm  clock  with  a projecting  portion  of  the 
alarm  mechanism  engaging  one  end  of  a tripping 
lever  which  is  pivoted  on  an  upright.  The  other 
end  contracts  with  a trigger  in  a second  upright. 
So  that  when  the  alarm  is  sounded  the  trigger  is 
released,  and  a match  in  a holder  actuated  by'  a 
spring,  is  drawn  across  a rough  surface,  lighted, 
and  carried  by  a shifting-  lever  over  to  the  lamp  wick 
situated  nearby'. 

* -Jr 

A patent  for  a new  street  sweeping  device  has 
just  been  issued.  This  apparatus  consists  mainly  of 
a receptacle  on  wheels,  one  of  which  is  geared  to,  and 
furnishes  power  for  an  endless  band  carrying-  sweep- 
ing brushes  and  revolving  around  two  small  wheels 
set  at  either  end  of  an  oblong  metal  casing-  in  which 
are  the  brushes.  The  casing  reaches  from  the  dust 
receptacle  to  the  ground,  where  the  lower  end  of 
the  band  brushes  catches  the  debris  of  the  streets, 
as  the  apparatus  moves  along-,  and  sweeps  it  up- 
ward in  a continuous  stream,  to  fall  into  the  l ecep- 
tacle. 

* " * 

The  matter  of  keeping  the  feet  dry — especiiillv  in 
winter — is  of  importance;  and  the  ventilation  of 
shoes,  though  seemingly'  a small  matter,  is  worthy' 
of  much  consideration.  A newly  patented  idea  in 
this  ])articular.  is  one  which  employs  an  inner  or 
middle  shoe  sole  making  a rubber  cushion  and  ven- 
tilator. To  effect  this  the  rubber  section  is  conqjosed 
of  a series  of  transverse  and  leng-thwise  corrug-a- 
tions,  ;it  the  intersections  of  which  are  small  ]ier- 
foiaitions;  thus  permitting  the  jiassage  of  air  and 
g'-iving-  ease  to  tlie  tread  by  elasticity. 

* 

* * 

A fountain  pen  that  svill  “come  up  to  the  scratch" 
without  fail,  is  something  long  clesired.  An  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  invention  has  been 
made  and  recently  patented — an  improvement  that 
perhaps  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  busy  man.  In  this 
fountain  pen  there  is  a sing-le  longitudinal  gravity 
feed  duct  for  the  main  supply  of  ink,  and  a sep;irate 
storage  sub-chamber  with  a series  of  cappillary' 
passages  connecting  with  the  feed  duct  thereby' 
keeping-  the  latter  always  moist,  and  facilitating 
the  initial  discharg-e. 

■X- 

* * 

Many  a railroad  accident  has  been  caused  liv  the 
coming  loose  of  nuts  on  fish  jilate  bolts.  As  such 
can  be  prevented  by  a good  nutlock,  it  is  a wonder 
that  these  have  not  been  in  universal  use  long  ere 
this.  A nut-lock,  which  has  been  lately  jiatented,  is 
a simple,  easy'  opjierated  affair,  consisting  of  a bent 
wire  rod  with  one  end  connecteel  to  the  side  of  the 
rail  so  as  to  swing  easily',  and  the  other  end  Ijent 
over  to  fo 'm  a looped  slioulder,  ag;iinst  which  the 
upper  corner  of  the  nut  can  bear.  The  pivot  end 
of  the  rod  is  curved  downward  to  form  a brace,  wdiich 
effectually  prevents  the  nut  from  moving. 

:i{i  " 

If  inventions  of  labor-saving  appliances  for  the 
kitchen  continue  to  go  on  at  the  present  rate  the 
position  of  cook  will  soon  become  a sinacure;  and 
it  will  only'  be  necessary  for  the  goddess  of  pots  to 
put  the  raw  food  on  the  kitchen  table,  touch  a but- 
ton. and  ring  the  bell  for  the  hungry. 

One  man  makes  a clock  wake  the  sleeper  and  light 
the  lamp.  Now  another  inventor  makes  a clock 
light  the  fire  while  the  cook  is  in  bed  dreaming-  of 
her  new  bicycle  and  bloomers.  This  other  simirt 
clock  is  also  of  the  alarm  kind — although  it  is  not 
for  ahirming  anybody.  "When  the  hour  for  lighting- 
the  fire  arrives  the  time  piece  “goes  oft,”  so  does  a 
fire-carriage  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  car- 
riage slides  on  track,  which  e.\'tends  from  the  clock 
base  to  the  wood  to  be  ignited,  being  put  in  motion 
by  a spring-  released  by  the  clock  mechanism.  First 
a match,  carried  by'  a sliding  match-holder,  is  struck 
as  the  latter  moves,  and  from  this  the  fire  carriage 
is  lighted,  after  which  it  slides  down  to  tlie  wood 
and  completes  the  job. 

* 

* * 

When  two  people  ride  a tandem  bicycle,  one  of 
them  has  only'  a back  view  of  the  other,  and  the  one 
in  front  must  view  the  landscape.  But  a newly 
patented  invention,  for  the  benefit  of  sociable  riders 
of  the  wheel,  makes  a big  improvement  on  the  tan- 
dem, at  least  it  should  be  so  considered  by' the  ladies. 
This  new  arrangement  in  wheels  consists  of  the 
regular  bicycle,  to  which  is  to  be  attached  to,  and 
directly  opposite,  the  hind  wheel,  a one  wheel 
vehicle,  an  upholstered  and  becushioned  affair. 
The  one  wheel  of  the  vehicle  is  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  and  revolves  on  a transverse  axle,  the  inner 
end  of  which  engages  with  the  bicycle,  as  does  a 
forward  framework  projection.  Thus  the  vehicle 


is  held  up.  And  all  the  scorcher  has  to  do  when  he 
rides  with  his  fairest  is  simply  to  mount  the  wheel 
and  work  the  pedals;  the  girl  will  help  do  the  talking. 

* * 

It  is  strange  that  the  wind-wheel  is  not  used  more 
extensively  to  take  the  place  of  hand  work  in  small 
things,  such  as  washing  clothes,  churning,  etc., 
since  the  idea  is  so  easy'  in  adaptation.  In  the  way 
of  churns  there  was  recently  issued  a patent  for  an  in- 
vention that  should  prove  a help  to  the  busy  house- 
wife, who  has  cream  to  churn  into  butter.  The  in- 
vention relates  to  a churn-motor,  which  is  simply  a 
wind-wheel,  mounted  upon  a horizontal  arm  ex- 
tending from  the  central  part  of  an  upright  support, 
at  the  side  of  which  sits  the  churn.  The  plunger 
of  the  churn  is  attached  to  a working  shaft  which 
is  geared  by  a crank-leaver  to  the  inner  end  of  the 
revolving  wind-wheel  shaft.  The  motion  of  the 
churn  dasher  is  up-and-down.  The  machine  when 
required,  can  be  set  going,  and  the  housewife  can 
attend  to  other  duties  while  the  w'ind  makes  the 
butter. 

* * * 

A unique,  patented  invention  is  that  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  transport  ships  by  rail.  For  this 
heavy  undertaking  it  is  proposed  by'  the  inventor  to 
place  the  ships  in  tanks  partly  filled  with  water, 
and  by  this  method  do  away'  with  jarring  that 
would  result  if  water  were  not  used  in  the  work. 
The  tanks  are  to  be  j^laced  upon  two  sets  of 
wheeled  trucks — inner  and  outer — to  be  operated 
upon  two  sets  of  rails — the  narrow  guag-e  running 
between  the  outer  and  broader  set.  There  are 
provided  a system  of  braces,  ;vith  cantaliver  sup- 
ports, for  the  outside  of  the  tank,  and  counter 
braces  for  the  cantalivers,  having  supports  against 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  also  against  thrust- 
b:irs  suspended  under  the  truck  frames  between 
the  wheel,  and  others  suspended  behind  the  trucks. 
Tlii.-,  should  be  a pretty  strong-  get-up.  But  it  will 
have  to  be  a straight  road  ujjon  which  a,  long  ship 
can  trav'el  overland.  And  wouldn't  passengers 
enjoy  such  a trip  over  the  briny  rails,  where  no 
wild  waves  could  beat  or  utal  de  mer  afflict? 


Oil  From  Peanuts. 

A patent  recently  taken  by  Prof.  Wilson  E. 
Weatherly'  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  through  Josejjh  Leicester 
Atkins,  patent  hiwy'er  of  this  city,  is  specially  in- 
teresting as  relating-  to  an  American  product  whose 
extensive  uses  and  great  commercial  value  are  not 
generally  appreciated,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
enter])rise  of  the  American  inventor  not  only'  in 
working-  towards  the  advancement  of  the  known 
arts,  but  also  in  practically'  creating  new  fields  of 
commercial  enterju'ise. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Weatherly  relates  to  a pro- 
cess and  apparatusfor  the  manufacture  of  a variety 
of  oils  and  other  ])roducts  from  peanuts.  The  value 
of  such  products  had  been  perhaps  better  understood 
in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  but  even  there  it 
was  not  fully  a])preciated,  owing  largely  to  crude 
and  imperfect  methods  of  manufacture  in  general 
use.  Attracted  by  possibilities  which  he  discovered 
in  this  comp;irati v'ely  new  and  unworked  field,  Mr. 
Weatherly  by  ]);itient  labor  and  protracted  experi- 
ment discovered  a method  of  treating  peanuts  with- 
out the  employment  of  a deleterious  degree  of  heat, 
whereby'  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a quality  of  oil 
which  is  equal  to  the  finest  olive  oil  and  is  undistin- 
guishable  therefr<jm  by-  the  best  experts. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Weatherly’s  invention  it  was 
impracticable  to  produce,  commercially,  the  high 
grades  of  oil  manufactured  under  the  im- 
proved jn'ocess,  by  which  not  only  are  the  inferior 
gf-rades  produced  of  a superior  quality,  but  also  the 
high  g-rades  in  addition  thereto.  By  the  patented 
process  the  w'hole  nuts  are  cut  and  crushed  so  as 
to  sever  and  liberate  the  kernels  from  the 
shells  and  their  inner  skins,  after  which  by  a suit- 
able bath  and  a gentle  heat,  the  kernels  with  all 
essential  oils  retained  are  separated  out  of  the  mass 
ready  for  the  press.  Valuable  by-products  in  the 
shajre  of  oil  cake,  meal,  etc.,  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  manufacture  in  practice. 

The  American  Food  and  Oil  Company  of  Norfolk 
org-anized  for  operation  under  the  patents,  has  been 
formed  and  bids  fair  to  open  up  a new  and  extensive 
industry'  anrl  to  create  an  increased  demand  for  an 
important  American  product. 

Women  are  among  the  most  successful  inventors. 
It  is  reported  that  Miss  Jennie  Wertheimer  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  accepted  $25,000  from  a New  York  firm 
for  her  discovery'  in  the  way  of  commercial  paper 
which  effectually-  excludes  all  possibility  of  raising 
amounts  on  checks,  forging  names,  and  the  like. 


It  is  said  that  X-rays  are  now  being  used  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  hens  for  laying.  The 
“non-efficients”  are  easily  separated  from  the  pro- 
ducers which  ought  to  be  ^of  great  value  to  poultry 
raisers. 
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Honesty  and  Ability  of  Patent  Solicitors. 

Bv  Edward  P,  Thompson.  M.  E. 


— .specifications  and  claims  must  be  compared  with 
^each  other,  both  specifically  and  g'enerically' 
i^with  an  unusal  power  of  discernment.  After 
There  is  danger  of  over  looking  the  incompetenfi^all  is  understood,  the  knowledge  of  patent  law  must 
attorney  while  busy  with  the  denouncement  of  thei^be  applied  to  decide  whether,  from  a legal  stand- 
man  who  is  tricky  or  dishonest.  Cases  are  possible’flpoint  th  e novelty  over  the  state  of  the  art  warrant 

• i ‘.the  right  to  patent  protection.  Finally  the  redraw- 

in  which  an  inventor  may  be  cheated  financially  by;' 

a smart  agent,  and  yet  a fair  quality'  of 
may  be  rendered;  but  no  exception  occurs  that  will'.  ' 


I.. , ^ing- of  the  claims  to  suit  the  circumstances.  The. 
service, --  care,  skill  and  knowledge  are  required  in 


show  tlie  accomplishment  of  firstclass  results  by'  a'% 
half  prepared  person,  no  matter  how  trustworthy 
he  may  be.  I am  not  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
honesty  and  morals,  for  every'  inventor  will  make’' 
the  utmost  attempt  to  dodge  the  fraudulent  man 
w'ithout  much  advice,  and  yet  inventors  are  apt  to 
run  to  any  agent  so  long  as  he  has  his  sign  up  and 
is  known  to  be  reliable.  The  requisite  that  is  too 
often  overlooked,  the  one  that  is  most  difficult  of 
attainment,  and  the  one  that  is  the  most  important, 
is  mechanical  knowledge  with  experience:  or  in 
other  words,  the  perfect  attorney  must  be  a mechan- 
ical expert,  ivhile  the  second  condition  equally 
as  important  but  readily  recognized  by'  all  inven- 
tors, is  a knowledge  of,  and  an  experience  in  the 
courts,  patent  law  decisions  and  tne  patent  office 
rules  of  practice.  The  third  qualification  is  literary 
ability'. 

How  few  attorney's  are  graduates  of  a technical 
college  or  school,  how  few  have  been  scientific  stu- 
dents further  than  in  acquiring  a superficial  knowl- 
edge by  private  study' — almost  worse  than  none; — 
how  few  are  qualified  for  membership  in  any'  of  the 
scientific  or  mechanical,  or  engineering'  societies; 
how  few  could  write  au  article  for  a technical  peri- 
odical without  its  being  lodged  in  the  waste  basket: 
and  how  few,  therefore,  could  prepare  such  a clear, 
exact  and  complete  description  of  an  alternating 
current  dynamo,  or,  of  a steam  engine  releasing' 
gear,  or  of  a bycicle,  or  of  a printing  machine  or  of 
a typewriter  that  would  stand  the  critical  examina- 
tion which  occurs  when  experts  for  a purchaser  of 
the  patent,  or  before  the  courts  criticise  it;  the 
specification  and  claims  are  literally'  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  experts.  The  whole  value  of  the  patent,  as- 
suring the  invention  to  be  novel  and  valuable,  de- 
pends absolutely'  and  alone  upon  the  exact  meaning 
rendered  by'  the  wording'  of  the  specifications  and 
claims.  How  many'  hundreds  of  attoy'neys  have  at- 
tempted this  task,  not  even  realizing  their  own  in- 
capability': because  a man  with  a little  knowledge  of 
a subject  usually  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it.  No 
other  profession  calls  for  such  expert  experts. 
Take  an  electrical  engineer  ; his  specialty'  is  elec- 
tricity and  consequently  he  need  know  nothing 
about  bridges — that  is,  about  civil  engineering. 
Or,  consider  a chemist.  He  requires  no  knowledge 
of  printing  machines,  that  is,  of  mechanics.  Or  let 
the  profession  be  that  of  a mining  engineer.  What 
does  he  know'  about  law  ? Again,  how'  little  the 
lawyer  pure  and  simple,  w'ho  naturally'  spends  his 
time  in  suits  over  real  estate,  debts,  damages,  etc., 
etc.,  knows  about  agricultural  machines.  Men  of 
any'  profession  seldom  undertake  cases  in  some 
other  line.  The  most  perfect  patent  attorney'  is  he 
who  is  versed  in  all  departments  of  science,  engi- 
neering and  mechanics,  because  one  day'  he  will 
have,  say',  a kinetoscope  invention  to  be  patented. 


and  the  next  day',  a new  process  of  dyeing; 


the  next 
linotype 
w'ithout 


day.  an  electric  meter  case,  and  then  a 
machine,  photographic  invention,  etc.,  etc. 
any'  choice  whatever  on  his  part. 

The  only'  remedy  for  overcoming  the  seeming 
inpossibility'  of  hoping  to  secure  a perfectly' 
prepared  solicitor,  would  be  the  existence  of  a spec- 
ialist in  each  department,  but  this  would  scarcely, 
at  the  present  day'  be  feasible,  although  the  best 
attorneys  generally  become  rooted  in  some  spec- 
ialty in  which  a large  proportion  is  all  on  one  sub- 
ject, and  he  gradually  becomes  experienced  in  such 
a variety'  that  he  is  naore  and  more  competent  in 
all,  assuming,  of  course,  that  to  start  with,  he  has  a 
solid  foundation  in  one  or  in  all  phy'sical,  chemical 
engineering,  or  mechanical  directions.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  specification  is  simple  as  compared 
w'ith  the  drafting  of  the  claims,  because  the  same 
involves  the  highest  literary'  talent  and  an  educa- 
tion coupled  W'ith  a knowledge  of  patent  law,  w'hile 
the  mechanical  training  is  still  the  most  important 
part.  An  ideal  claim  is  so  difficult  of  composition, 
that  five  y'ears’  experience,  at  the  least,  with  all 
the  above  acquirements  are  about  enough  to  enable 
a beginner  to  draft  it.  To  formulate  an  accurate 
proposition  in  geometry'  is  easy'  in  comparison. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  prosecution  of  the  ap- 
plication in  case  other  patents  are  cited  as  alleged 
anticipation.  They  may'  in  reality  not  meet  the 
invention.  The  claims  may'  have  been  unneces- 
sarily too  broad  or  too  narrow,  or  vague  or  in  some 
other  respect,  not  absolutely  perfect,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner  may'  not  for  good  reasons  be  con- 
ceeded  to.  In  the  first  place,  the  references  must 
be  studied  v'ery  carefully'  and  the  various 
inventions  thoroughly  understood.  This  is  a 
small  part  of  the  duty  of  the  solicitor.  The 


these  final  readjustments  for  after  the  certificate  of 
has  been  issued  the  last  chance  of  im- 
proving  the  protection  is  lost,  except  that  if  any 
undue  liTiiitation  is  discovered,  it  can  be  remedied 
only  by  petition  and  by  showing  that  a refusal  to 
reopen  the  case  w'ould  w'ork  an  irreparable  injury'. 

Accordingly  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  solici- 
tor must  be  prepared  by  his  ow'n  know'ledge  and 
practical  experience  to  analyze  the  various  allied 
inventions  and  to  express  by'  proper  claims,  the 
exact  scope  of  his  client's  invention  by'  means  of 
legal  patent  claims.  I have  pointed  out,  only'  par- 
tially how'ever,  the  various  requirements,  but  as  a 
climax  to  all,  we  arrive  at  the  item  of  responsibil- 
ity', and  it  is  right  here  that  the  question  of  honesty' 
arrises,  A man  may'  avoid  crime  or  frauds  and  yet 
do  much  harm  w'here  only'  the  most  vigorous  in- 
vestigation could  prove  that  he  slighted  some  im- 
portant step  in  applying  for  a patent.  Here  then 
is  a loop  hole  w'hereby  the  competent  attorney'  may 
be  irresponsible.  Suppose  for  example  that,  while 
examining  the  citations  he  should  find  that  the 
claims  could  be  broadened  or  left  as  they'  are  with 
reasonable  expectation  of  allowance:  but  was  too 
busy  W'ith  something  that  paid  better,  to  devote  the 
proper  time  and  thoug'ht,  or  was  too  anxious  to  g'et 
at  least  some  kind  of  a patent  even  if  it  w'ere  not 
the  best  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  art.  I say  that 
such  an  action  or  want  of  proper  action  illustrates 
w'hat  I mean  by'  one  of  the  W'orst  kinds  of  dishon- 
esty. generally'  called,  however,  by  a better  sounding 
name — irresponsibility.  Perhaps,  again,  the  attor- 
ney might  think  that  the  invention  w'as  of  no  prac- 
tical or  money  value  and  that  little  responsi'bility' 
rests  upon  him,  and  finally'  the  old  plea  suggests 
itself — that  he  will  never  be  found  out. 

In  order  to  make  an  attorney  have  a true  and 
strong  sense  of  responsibility',  he  should  make  the 
assumption  that  the  patent,  if  obtained,  will 
be  w'orth  many'  thousand  dollars:  or  he  should 
assume  that  the  invention  belongs  to  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  w'orth  a 
million  dollars.  Then  he  w'ill  strive  for  the  best 
claims.  How  many'  of  us,  who  are  solicitors  have 
been  perfect  in  this  respect?  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  not  referring'  to  the  matter  of  offering  opinions 
to  the  inventor  as  to  the  value,  and  to  the  too 
much  overvaluing  of  the  invention  in  his  ey'es  so 
as  to  encourage  him  to  apply'.  This  procedure  is 
but  a dishonest  trick;  w'here  the  invention  is  known 
to  be  w'orthless,  but  having  decided  for  ^''ood 
reasons  to  apply,  the  solicitor  should  keep  in  mind 
the  best  interests  of  the  client,  and  if  he  does  not, 
he  may'  want  as  much  real  inquiry'  as  if  he  w'ere, 
out  and  out.  fradulent. 

In  spite  of  all  his  consideration  of  the  qualifica- 
tions. many  an  inventor  may'  still  hold  that  such 
remarks  about  experts  may'  well  apply'  to  difficult 
cases  like  automatic  telephone  exchange  systems, 
polyphase  electric  motors,  Corliss  engine  improve- 
ments, processes  in  electro-metallurgy',  mathamati- 
cal  instruments  of  precision,  etc.,  etc.,  but  w'hen  it 
comes  to  little  devices  which  may  be  named  by'  the 
hundred,  any  one  can  understand  the  same  and  be  a 
suitable  attorney,  provided  only'  he  know's  patent 
law  and  practice,  and  has  ordinary  intelligence. 
This  is  false  logic.  Mhat  is  true  of  one  kind  of  in- 
vention is  true  of  another,  except  in  degree.  Even 
in  simple  devices,  the  mechanical  expert  is  needed. 

No  simpler  devise  could  probably  be  suggested 
than  the  bicycle  frame,  being  only'  a few  tubes  fast- 
ened together,  and  y'et  mathematical  considerations 
are  necessary  and  a scientific  training  in  bridge 
building,  angles,  struts,  ties,  braces,  triangles, 
joints,  etc.,  etc.,  must  be  understood  in  an  engineer- 
ing sense,  or  else  the  claims  can  not  be  drafted. 
Or  take  a mouse  trap.  No  simpler  example  coitld  be 
named.  The  mechanism  or  construction,  involves 
for  its  explanation  a h'gh  degree  of  mechanical 
knowledge,  for  it  will  not  be  sufficient  simply'  to  set 
forth  the  exact  construction,  but  to  describe  in  a 
claim  the  gist  of  the  invention  in  generic  terms  and 
then  in  a specific  direction,  so  as  to  cover  not  only  the 
ex'dct  mechanical  construction,  but  also,  w'hen  the 
novelty'  is  of  a high  enough  degree,  a general  con- 
struction that  will  include  and  protect  several  varie- 
ties without  the  necessity  of  too  many  patents. 
Si'inetimes  an  invention  has  such  a wide  scope  and 
there  are  so  many  meritorious  way's  of  carry'ing  it 
out  in  practice,  that  the  attorney'  must,  in  one 
patent  be  able  to  incorporate  a set  of  broad  claims 
'to  include  them  all.  a set  of  specific  claims  to  cover 
one  variety,  this  being  as  much  as  permitted  in 
one  patent  by'  law.  and  then  the  other  patent  may' 
protect  the  respective  specific  devices  w'hen  their 
importance  is  of  sufficient  practical  value  and  legal 
necessity'  to  w'arrant  fuither  patent — this  question 
being  left  until  the  allo'TTamcc  of  the  broad  claims  is 
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^ability  to  a much  greater  exten*.  (■  .'en  in  th'- 
ssimple  devices,  than  w'ould  be  p '-sC'^ed  bv 
^numerous  incompetent  solicitors.  Tite  ni'jr'- 
Sthe  solicitor  both  in  technical  and  patent  n; 

;.the  more  the  inventor  will  g'ain  in  tlie  way 
ftection  by  a patent,  while  if  expert  only  in 
I law  or  only  in  techni.al  knowledge  the  pate 
|.'only'  be  the  means  of  donating  tliC  invention 
, public. 

An  Automatic  Lumber  ,'Ieasure. 

4 A boon  to  lumber  dealers,  architects  and  all 
, others  handling  any  great  amount  of  lumber  is  Mr. 
George  Kruger's  automatic  self-registering  lumber 
measure  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Baker  & Co.,  promotors.  Baltimore.  Md.  Mr. 
Krug-er  is  an  architect  and  builder  of  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  and  he,  handling  large  amounts  of  lumber  fre- 
quently, found  a discrepancy'  according  to  invoice 
and  his  measurement — looked  about  him  to  devise 
some  means  to  prevent  this  difficulty,  and  after 
four  years  of  study'  and  experimenting  hit  upon  this 
invention  w'hich  is  probably'  today'  the  only  speedy' 
as  well  as  accurate  method  of  measuring  lumber. 

The  measure  is  adapted  to  any  length,  width,  or 
thickness,  can  be  set  in  a moment  to  measure  any' 
piece  of  lumber  and  w'ill  measure  more  lumber  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  and  more  accurately'  than  can 
be  done  bv  tw'o  men,  by'  any  other  means,  takes  in 
all  fractions  of  an  inch  and  does  not  require  to  g'ive 
and  take  as  is  done  by'  the  common  lumber  rule. 
It  has  an  attachment  that  prevents  destroying  the 
record  of  measurement  by  idle  curiosity  seekers 
meddling  with  it,  by' ' simply'  pushing  a button  to 
zero  after  operator  has  done  measuring,  preventing 
the  instrument  from  registering. 


ln\entions  and  Labor. 


The  Utica  Press  observes  that  “some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  w'hich  modern  inventions  have  broadened 
industry  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  the  various 
enterprises  which  depend  upon  electricity.’"  The 
New'  York  Herald  comments  on  this  as  follows; 
“True,  and  one  can  hardly'  find  a better  illustration 
of  the  falsity'  of  the  old  cry  that  improved  machinery 
is  an  injury'  to  labor.  More  than  two  millions  of 
skilled  workmen  and  ordinary  artisans  get  a living 
out  of  electricity'.  There  are  the  teleg-raph  and 
the  telephone,  which  give  constant  employment  to 
a large  army  of  laborers.  Then  the  electric  light 
system  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
demands  another  army,  almost  equally  larg'?.  Elec- 
tricity may  deprive  a dozen  men  of  their  old  time 
tasks,  but  it  calls  for  tw'o  dozen  to  do  other  tasks, 
with  good  wages.  There  is  no  use  in  having  a crick 
in  y'our  neck  looking  at  the  past  and  warbling-  about 
“the  good  old  days.''  There  never  were  better  days 
than  these,  and  there  never  were  more  contented 
people  than  can  be  seen  right  here  and  now'.” 


Street  Indicator  for  Street  Cars. 

James  Steffen  of  Covington,  Ky..  has  invented 
“an  automatic  street  indicator.”  As  the  name  im- 
plies, its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  next  stop  on  an 
electric  car  line.  The  device  consists  of  an  endless 
band  of  cloth  working-  over  two  cylinders.  The 
name  of  every'  street  or  stop  on  the  entire  circuit  is 
painted  on  the  band  in  the  order  approached  by'  the 
car.  At  each  street  crossing-  a loop  of  wire  is  at- 
tached to  the  feed  wire  overhead,  which  loop  pro- 
jects to  one  side  of  the  main  wire  several  inches. 
On  the  trolley  pole  is  a separate  wire  leading  cur- 
rent into  the  device,  but  the  current  is  continually' 
broken  except  when  contact  is  made  between  the 
projecting  wire  at  the  end  of  the  trolley  pole  and 
one  of  the  loops  at  the  street  crossing-.  The  closing 
of  the  circuit  causes  the  revolving  of  the  band  and 
one  ratchet  exposes  a uew  name. 


The  Great  Power  of  Sunshine. 

A F rench  scientist  (M.  Monchoo)  calculates  that  in 
an  average  day  the  sun  w'ill  pour  on  two  and  a half 
acres  of  g-round,  heat  which  might  be  turned  into 
energy'  equal  to  the  muscle  power  of  4,lo3  horses. 
He  believes  that  this  heat  mig-ht  be  utilized  and 
made  to  do  the  work  now  done  by'  steam  and  elec- 
tricity'. He  found  that  by  condensing  the  heat 
playing  on  less  than  a yard  and  a half  of  ground  he 
could  boil  two  pints  of  water.  By  arresting  sun- 
shine and  condensing  it.  small  steam-engines  have 
been  operated  successfully'  in  Paris,  but  nothing 
has  y'et  been  done  to  realize  practically'  the  great 
hopes  of  revoluti'inizing  civilization  by  using 
directly'  the  enoromous  power  which  comes  to  us 
daily  from  the  sun.  This  power  is  calculated  at 
that  of  217,31^,000,000,000  horse. 
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Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  of  good  standing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and 

A 

whose  experience,  skill,  and  professional  integrity  commends  them  to  the  favorable 

consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers,  promotors  and  others. 

4 

AITOX  & WOOD— 

907  G St..  Wasliiiigton 
ALEXANDER.  THOMPSON  H.— 

6117  Seventh  st..  Washing-ton 

ATKINS.  JOSEPH  L.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  IHd'g.  Washington 
HACON.  L.  SEWARD— 

014  F st..  Washington 

BALDWIN.  WM.  D.— 

25  Grant  Place,  Washington 
BAKER  A CO..  J.  J.— 

2207  Cleveland  Place.  Baltimore,  Md 
BARTLETT.  WALLACE  A.— 

coi-.  Seventh  and  F sts.,  Washington 
BEALE,  J.  FORBES— 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington 

BELT,  C.  T.— 

Warder  Bld'g.  Washington 
BENJAMIN.  FREDERICK— 

Warder  Bld'g,  Washington 

BLISS.  H.  H.— 

705  G st.,  Washington 
BRADFORD.  CHESTER— 

1233530  Stevenson  Blk.  Indianapolis,  Ind 
BROWNE.  ARTHUR  S.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g,  Washington 

BROWNE.  FRANK  L.— 

Pacific  Bld'g,  Washing-ton 

BUELL.  JOS.  W..  - 

Inventive  Age  Bld'g,  Washington 
BURGESS  A:  CO..  GEO.  R.— 

nl2  F st..  Washing-ton 

CALVER.  HENRY— 

.501  F st..  Washington 

DEAN  A SON.  L.— 

McGill  Bld'g-,  Washington 

DIETERICH  A CO.,  F.  G.— 

001  F st..  Washing-ton 

DOOLITTLE,.  WM.  11.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g-.  Washington 

DONNELLY  A CD..  CHAS.  J.— 

504  E st..  Washing-ton 

DOWELL,  ARTHUR  E.— 

007  Seventh  st  , Washington 
DOWELL.  JULIAN  C.— 

Wash.  Loan  & Trust  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 

DrBDIS.  RH ESA- 

Inventive  Age  Bld'g,  Washington 
DrBOL.,  ADDISON  G.— 

SOO  H st..  Washington 

DYER.  FRANK  L.— 

Natonal  Union  Bld'g.  Washing-ton 

DYER,  LEDNARD  11.- 

National  Union  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 
DYRENFORTH.  R.  G.— 

I1O2  r st..  Washingrton 

DYRE.  WM.  E.— 

McGill  Bld'g.  Washing-ton 
EDSdN,  JOSEPH  R.— 

927  F st..  Washing-trni 

FRASIER.  ROUT.  T.- 

Nalional  Llnifoi  Bid'g".  Washington 

FISH  r.R.  ROBT.  J.— 

(>14  F st..  Washington 
FISHER,  SAMUEIj  T.— 

.Atlantic  Bld.g-,  Washington 
GILLIS,  LYLE  M.— 

012  F st..  Washington 

GLASSCOCK  i CO).,— 

(lOo  F st.,  Washington 

GOLDSBOROUtiH,  JOHN  K.— 

McGill  Bld'g-.  Washington 

GOOCH.  CHAS.  J.— 

015  F st.,  AVashiugton 

GREENE,  WALLACE— 

AIcGill  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 

HALSTED,  JOHN  J.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington 

HENDERSON,  WM.  G.— 

501  F st.,  AVashiugton 

HOWARD.  GEORGE  IL— 

Met. ill  Bld'g.  AVashiugton 


INA’ENTORS  L.AAV  COMPANY— 

Inventive  Age  Bldg.  AA'ashington 
E.  C.  Goodwin.  Pres. 

JANNUS.  FRANKLAND— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  AA'ashi ng-ton 
JOHNSON  A-  JOHNSON— 

037  F st.,  Washington 

JOHNSON,  F.  T.  F.— 

037  F st.,  AA'ashington 

KEMON.  SOLON  C.— 

Pacific  Bld'g,  AA'ashington 
KNIGHT.  HERA'EY  S.— 

McGill  Bld'g.  AVashiugton 
LACEY,  R.  S.  & A.  li.— 

029  F st.,  AA'ashington 
LORRAIN.  JAMES  G.— 

Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embankment. 

London,  England 

LYONS,  JOSEPH— 

1003  F st.,  AA'ashing-ton 


MARBLE.  EDGAR  M.— 

AA'ash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g,  AA'ashington 
MASON.  FENAVICK  A LAAVRENCE,— 


602  F st.. 

Washington 

McGILL. 

, J.  NOTA- 

A 

tlantic  Bld'g, 

Washington 

MeINTIRE.  AVM.  C. 

(44  F st.. 

Washington 

MYERS. 

AVM.  H.— 

H 06  F st.. 

Washington 

MUZZY. 

AA'.M.  IL— 

621  F st.. 

Washington 

NEALE. 

CILAS,  A.- 

Wash.  Loan  A 

Trust  Bld'g. 

Washington 

NOTTIN 

'GUAM,  J. 

K.- 

()37  F st.. 

Washington 

O'FARRELL.  FOAA'LER  A O'FARRELL— 
1425  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Washington 


O’MEARA  A CO..— 

Opp.  Patent  Office,  AA'ashington 

PECK,  HUBERT  E.— 

(>29  F st.,  AA'ashing-ton 

PENN  IE,  JOHN  C.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  AA'ashington 
REDMOND,  AVM.  A.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  AA'ashington 
RITTER,  FREDERICK  AY.  Jr.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  AA'ashing-ton 
ROBERTSON,  THOS.  E.— 

60S  Seventh  st.,  AA'ashing-ton 
ROBERTSON.  T.  J.  AA'.— 

605  Seventh  st.,  AA'ashington 
ROGERS,  AVALTER  F. 

.Vtlantic  Bld'g-.  AA'ashington 

SEYMOUR.  HENRY  A.— 

913  F st.,  AA'ashington 

SNOAA'  A CO..  C.  A.— 

Opp.  Patent  Office  AA'ashing-ton 

SOMES,  FRANK  C.- 

514  F st.  AA'ashing-ton 

SPEAK,  ELLIS— 

1003  F st.,  AA'ashington 
STERLING,  HUGH  M.— 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washing^ton 
SAA'ETT  & CO„  OTIS  1).— 

529  7th  st.,  AA'ashington 

TALBERT.  HUME  E.— 

501  F st.,  AVashiugton 
THOMPSON,  EDAVARD  P.— 

Temple  Court,  New  York 

TURRI  GEORGE  G.— 

Sun  Bld'g,  Melhonrne.  Australia 

AVHITAKER,  JESSE  IF— 

610  F st.,  AA'ashington 

AA'HITTLESEY.  GEORGE  P — 

Atlantic  Bld'g-,  AA'ashington 
AVIGHT,  LLOYD  B.— 

25  Grant  Place,  AA'ashington 
AVILKINSON,  ERNEST— 

Atlantic  Bld'g,  AA'ashington 
AVILLSON  & CO..  H.  B.— 

LeDroit  B'd'g,  Washington 
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iDuentops  Lau)  Company, 

TNCORPORATED.) 


Solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign 


PATENTS 


e o • e 

KEJECTEI)  CASES  A SPECIALTY.  AVrite  for  SPECIAL  DEFER 
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Mechanical  Drawing  • • 

STUDY  AT  HOME  DURING  LEISURE  HOURS  and  become  a proficient  draug-hlsman. 
Ability  to  read  and  write  qualifies  you  for  admission.  Fees  for  tuition  small.  A course  will 
qualify  you  for  responsible  positions  at  liiirh  wag’es.  For  particulars  apply  to  JThe  Rocktoii 
Corresi)oiidence  School  of  Me cliauical  Engineering,  Box  701,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Monthly  Issue  of  Patents. 

There  were  issued  during  the  period  compris- 
ing- the  four  weeks,  ending-  Nov.  9,  1897  the 


following- : 

Patents 1755 

Desig-ns 11- 

Trade  Marks 152 

Labels 3 

Prints 3 

Reissues 4 
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Mr.  R-  J.  Baker,  of  the  firm  of  Baker  & Co., 
promotors,  whose  card  appears  in  another 
column  of  this  number,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
novel  little  device  for  stamp  collectors.  It  is 
called  the  “Stamp  Catcher's  Handy  Book"  and 
is  intended  as  an  advertising-  medium  for  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  stamp  collectors.  It  is 
just  the  thing:  for  the  “stamp  fiend"  and  that 
means  a great  many  persons — the  stamp  fad 
having-  come  to  Slav,  evidently.  This  little 
booklet  can  be  utilized  to  advantag-e  b3’  mer- 
chants and  others  as  a means  of  advertising- 
thei  r business.  Theircard  can  be  printed  on 
the  cover  and  llie  booklets  (vest  pocket  size) 
distributed  free. 


J.  A.  OSBORNE, 

(Pat.  office  ivegistrv  No,  820. 

Lawyer 

and  Patent  Solicitor. 


C)  I /-  Ckl  1 I L a L , 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Long-  and 
Local  Dist. 
Tel.:  Main 
1401'. 


liegan  Pra<-Ur<'  Alareli  1S75. 

Practices  Before  all  U.  S.  and  State  Courts. 

SjiHeialty:  Patent  Law  Practice, 

Will  represent  foreig-n  counsel  in  the  local 
courts.  Separate  room,  also  mrlary  and  sten- 
og-rapher,  for  talcing-  depositions. 


for  civil  XI* r^  ice 
a])poi n t menls  in  the 
I nternal  Keven ue,  Cus- 
tomx  Railway  Mail  services 
and  other  branches  of  the 
(Tovernmeiil  will  soon  be  held 
in  -very  si  ate. 

AImkiI  BtXM)  appointments 
made  anniially  ! 

'I'lie  pur]>ose  ot  the  Natit)n- 
al  y oiTfspi Olden ce  Inxi  i t u te 
is  to  hel])  its  sliulenls  to 
pass  any  civil  service  exami- 
nation with  a high  averag-e, 
Ih  iis  assuri  Mg-  early  aiipoi  nlmeiit. 

Till*  Institute,  now  in  its  Pifdi 
^'eal^  has  prepared  applicants  by 
mail  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  hundreds  iif  them  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  (iovernmenl  ser- 
vice. 

We  are  the  originators  <.f  cor- 
respondence instruction  as  applied 
ti)  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Particulars  about  all  ('rovernment 
ijositions,  dates  of  examinations, 
etc.,  free  for  tlie  asking-. 

National  Correspondence  Institute, 

Second  National  Bank  Bldg, 

AVASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


IDEAS  PERFECTED 
J.  C.  SEVL, 

191  Madison  st.  Cliicagi 


MODELS 


i.iid  done 
<.>11  sliorl 
notice. 


Catalog-lie  fkee. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  each  insertion. 
Ever.v  new  subscriber  sending  $1.00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
.vear  and  to  five  lines  three  times  free.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  regular  rates. 


pOR  SALE. — $500  will  bu3'  patent  No.  501,781. 
* The  “Pug-nacious  Roosters.”  A live^v  trv 
that  will  amuse  old  or  v’onng.  Address,  Sam*] 
B.  Field.  Scotch  Plains.  New  Jerse3'. 


pOR  SALE. — Valuable  invention  in  Snap 
* Hooks.  A device  of  great  merit;  will 
meet  with  approval  and  ready  sale;  a fortune 
in  it  for  riglit  part}'.  Manufacturers  and  cap- 
italists should  invesiig-ate;  patent  issued  Julv 
13,  '97;  for  full  particulars  address,  P.  J.  Rock, 
Lock.  Box  91,  Superior,  Wis. 


pOR  SALE, — Bic3’cle  Coupler.  Patent  No. 
* 505,443.  Can  be  made  cheap  and  light. 

Couples  wheels  of  different  makes  quickl}'  and 
easilv',  reserving  to  each  wheel  indepeiulent 
action  except  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments. For  particulars,  address,  W.  M.  S., 


Royalty  license,  at  moderate  rale;  New 
St3-le  Wallets,  handsome  leather,  cheap, 
thoroughly  tested,  thousands  in  use,  praised 
b}'  all  users.  Or,  Patent  for  sale.  Geo.  K. 
INIorton,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  If  sample 
wanted,  send  35c.  nionev'  order  or  stamps. 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parlies  desiring-  to  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising-  medium. 


\^ANTED.  — A position  as  clerk  in  Paterq 
A ttorne3'’s  office.  Law  school  graduate. 
References.  Address:  O.  C.  Billman,  Sr'jjih- 
ville.  Ohio.  10-12 


ASSISTANT  wanted  b}'  Inventor,  For  par- 
^ ticuhirs  and  drawing  of  speciirien  inven- 
tion send  10  cents  (.silver)  to  1),  liox  366,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 


HELP  WANTED. 


AA'AN  rED.—Experieiiced  (lr,'<.uglitsniaii,  also 
experienced  specilicatiiin  writer,  in  Patent  Law 
Office;  a man  who  can  make  drawings  and 
write  specifications  satisfactorily  will  be  fa- 
yorabl3-  considered;  permanent  position  to 
right  man ; gi ve  references  and  send  samples 
of  work,  and  state  salart-  required.  Address, 
J.  A.  Osborne  & Co.,  Patent  Lawyers,  The 
Arcade,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


The  order  disbaring  John  AA'.  Martin  and' 
Oowald  L.  Martin,  of  Zanesville.  Ohio.,  from 
jiracticing  before  the  department  of  the  interior 
has  been  revoked. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  at  519  11th  street, 
AA'ashington.  D.  C.,  a novel  typewriter,  made  by 
the  Smith  Pi emier  Company . It  is  a machine 
fitted  with  all  the  characters  for  the  use  of  the 
Siamese  government. 


An  electric  trollej’  line  between  AA'ashington 
and  the  Get3'sburg  battlefield  is  now  incuba- 
ting. 


Send  sketch  and  des- 
scription  to  ascertain, 
free  of  chargre,  if  3'our 
invention  is  patentable 

. Dieterich  & Co., 

801  F St-,  Washington,  D.C. 
Free— HAND  HOOK— Free. 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


$3  Necktie  Light. 


Necktie  Light. 


Dvjilar  Motor. 


$4  Bicycle  Light. 


We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 


OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Headquarters  for  Electric  Novelties. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
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New  Book  for  Inventors. 

What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Bo  to  Make  the  Patent  Pay  the  Inventor. 


Information  that  will  SAVE  TIME  and  MONEY  for  Inventors. 


Questions  to  be  Decided  at  Once. 

1.  Whether  to  sell  the  patent,  have  it  manufactured  with  royalty,  or  man- 
ufactured by  the  inventor. 

2.  Whether  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  “sellintr  ag'encies.**  or  keep  under 
the  control  of  the  patentee. 

3.  Whether  to  take  out  a patent  on  the  invention  in  Canada  and  one  or 
more  foreisrn  countries. 

4 Whether  there  is  any  dangrer  of  the  patent  infrinffinior  others  or  of  beino" 
inf  ring-ed. 

These  questions  ever^*  inventor  should  be  able  to  decide  under- 
standingflv,  without  seeking’  leiral  advice.  Each  and  all  of  them  are 
subjects  upon  which  the  patentee  is  liable  to  make  mistakes  at  the 
very  befirinning’  of  his  efforts  to  advance  the  patent  to  a paying  issue.  These 
mistakes  not  onlv  cause  unnecessary  trouble,  delay  and  expense,  but  are 
liable  to  endanger  the  value  of  the  patent,  and  in  some  cases  actualU'  shorten 
the  term  of  seventeen  years  for  which  the  patent  is  granted.  This  book  will 
tell  you  what  these  mistakes  are  and  how  to  avoid  them;  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  encountered  i n trying  to  sell  the  patent,  or  start- 
ing and  continuing  the  manufacture  under  it;  how  and  when  to  obtain  a 
legal  foreign  patent,  and  the  reason  wliv  infringement  suits  are  so  often 
encountered  by  patentees. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS==  = Patented  Inventions. 

1.  Average  number  of  patents  which  pay  the  inventor.  Co-operation  of 
capitalists  indispensible.  and  how  obtained.  The  three  necessary  reijuire- 
ments  for  the  success  of  a patent.  The  mistakes  liable  to  be  made  at  once 
by  the  inventor.  How  to  classify  and  treat  communications  received.  Time 
to  allow  for  bringing  the  patent  to  a paying  issue.  The  financial  reijuire- 
nients  to  be  met  by  the  inventor. 

Expert  Searches  and  Opinions. 

The  first  objection  usually  made  by  manufacturers  to  every  invention. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  inventor  after  the  patent  is  allowed.  First 
mistake  to  avoid. 

Patent  Agencies. 

Their  communications  to  patentees,  with  different  methods  of  disposing 
of  patent  rights.  The  reasons  why  inventors  should  find  out  the  character 
and  business  standing  of  an  •‘agency"  before  entrusting  their  patents  to 
them.  The  frequent  results  of  neglecting  this  precaution.  Two  courses  to 
pursue  to  obtain  a reliable  guarantee  of  trustworthy  methods. 

Foreign  Patents==Peculiarities  of  Laws  of  the  Various  Countries. 

Why  inventors  should  post  themselves  upon  the  patent  laws  and  require- 
ments of  Canada  and  foreign  countries  before  trying  to  duplicate  a U.  S. 
patent.  How  differing  from  the  patent  laws  of  the  U.  S.  Reasons  why 
other  patent  laws  cause  many  Canadian  and  foreign  patents  issued  evt>ry 
year  either  invalid  or  worthless;  or  act  in  shortening  the  life  of  a U.  S. 
patent.  Illustrations  of  court  decisions  in  some  important  patent  cases. 
Total  cost  of  obtaining  and  liolding  a foreign  patent  for  the  full  term.  The 
annual  tax  imposed.  Law  of  compulsory  manufacture.  Law  against  im- 
portation of  the  invention.  Trade-marks  in  foreign  countries.  Tabular 
statement  of  fees  and  requirements  for  each  countrv. 

Five  chapters  treat  specificall.v  the  laws,  requirements  and  fees 
for  obtaining  and  holding  a patent  in  Canada  and  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.  The  different  ways  open  to  the  inventor  for  working  or  disposing 
of  a patent  in  these  countries,  with  the  several  restrictions. 


Selling  or  Developing  a Patent===Seiling  the  Entire  Right, 

Two  mistakes  liable  to  be  made  by  the  inventor  in  his  first  efforts  to  bring 
the  patent  into  general  notice.  Why  the.v  may  cause  either  a depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  patent  or  the  absolute  loss  of  the  patent  right.  Course 
to  pursue  to  effect  a legal  and  valuable  sale  of  the  patent.  The  first  steps 
to  be  taken  b.v  the  inventor.  The  three  obstacles  to  be  prepared  to  meet. 
The  principal  objection  usually  made  by  capitalists  to  every  new  invention. 
The  lour  principal  points  they  will  take  into  consideration  in  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  a patent.  How  the  inventor  can  prepare  himself  to  answer 
these  objections.  Kind  of  in ventions  1 hat  sell  the  most  quickl.v.  Different 
ways  of  settling  the  amount  of  purchase  price  by  manufacturers.  Form  of 
assignment  of  the  entire  interest. 

Selling  the  Right  to  Manufacture  a Patented  Article  ; or,  the  Use 
of  a Patented  Process===State  Rights===Form  of  Licences. 

Under  what  conditions  this  course  is  to  be  commended,  and  when  not  to 
be.  Form  of  assignment  of  slate  or  territorial  interest. 

Assigning  to  Manufacturers,  With  Royalty  to  the  Inventor. 

The  meaning  of  royally.  The  amount  paid  on  different  kinds  of  inven- 
tions. When  the  payment  of  royalty  can  legally  stop  before  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  contract.  The  contract  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer.  Contingencies  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contract  by  the 
inventor.  When  legal  action  can  be  brought  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Forms  of  licenses,  e.xclusive  and  not  exclusive,  with  ro.valty. 

Hanufacturing  by  the  Inventor;  or,  Selling  Minority  Interests 
Before  Starting  the  Hanufacture. 

Kindof  inventions  that  can  be  manufactured  by  the  inventor  and  placed 
on  the  market  with  small  risk.  H‘>wtotest  the  probable  demand.  Exam- 
ples of  successful  manufacturing  by  inventors.  The  companies  that  make 
a specialty  of  manufacturing  small  inventions.  Cautions  to  be  observed. 
Two  ways  in  which  more  complicated  inventions  can  be  manufactured  by 
the  inventor.  Examples. 

Organization  of  a “Stock  Company”  to  Advance  the  Manufac= 
ture  or  Use  of  a Patented  Invention. 

Two  methods  given  by  which  financial  risk  may  be  made  small  enough  to 
induce  capitalists  and  business  men  of  limited  means  to  invest  in  shares  for 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  a new  article  or  process  under  a patent.  The 
names  of  factories,  and  where  found, conducting  a successful  business  with 
capital  raised  on  one  of  these  plans.  When  infringement  suits  develop  in  a 
••partnership"  who  are  legally  liable.  Meaning  of  assignments,  grants 
and  licenses. 

Infringement  of  Patent  Rights. 

Whv  a patent  gives  uncertain  protection  to  an  inventor.  How  decisions 
of  the  Patent  Office  can  be  set  aside  b,v  the  courts.  What  constitutes  an  in- 
fringement. How  to  determine  the  infringement  of  a patent.  Those  who 
can  bring  action  for  an  infringement.  Those  who  are  liable  for  infringe- 
ment. Infringement  of  patents  spe  cifically  classed  under  four  heads,  gen- 
eral rules  defining  infringement  under  each. 

Re=issue  of  Patents. 

The  four  faults  in  the  original  applicntion  which  makes  patents  re-i<su- 
able.  Who  can  apply  for  a re-issue,  and  when. 


An  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  Patented  Inventions, 

By  MARTIN  I..  WARE. 

Handsorrtely  Botind  in  Cloth;  175  Pages=“$l-00,  Postage  Paid. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

WASHixurrox.  i:>.  (\ 


JOHNSONS  JOHNSON. 


G60.  BORGESS  3{ 


Attorneys  at  Law. 


and 


Solicitors  of  Patents. 
Trade-Marks  and  I)esiij;ns. 


Thirty 

• 00  Wars 

E\i>orieiK‘e 


I*a  t lit  .-i, 

C"lj»  i 111 «... 


Prompt  Personal  Attention  Given  to  Business 
Entrusted  to  Us. 


637  F St.,  N.  W., 


Office,  Ralston  Rld’g.  <>12  F St  , N.  W..  Room  3, 
First  Floor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 

I The  "Book  of  the  Royal  Blue,”  issued  by  the 
i Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R..  has  made  its  initial  appearance 
with  the  October  number,  and  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  creditable  magazine  of  its  nature  pub- 
lished. Aside  from  being  a model  example  of 
modern  tx'pography,  it  is  most  interesting  as  to 
its  contents.  A field  for  interesting  literature 
is  certainly  offered  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  j 
R.  R.,  because  it  is  the  oldest  railway  in  the  I 
United  States;  is  foremost  in  historical  prom-  I 
inence,  and  is  rich  in  magnificent  scenery*.  I 
The  latter  especially  affords  an  endless  scope  | 
for  illustrations,  and  the  magazine  has  started  i 
on  its  venture  with  all  these  points  full  in  hand.  ; 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  enclosing  four  (4 
, cents  in  stamps  to  the  Advertising  Depart- 
I meiit,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore, 

‘ Md. 


Patents  to  .Assignees. 

Kulf:201.  In  ux*ery  case  where  it  i.<  desired 
that  Uie  patents  shall  issue  to  an  assignee  the 
assign nient  must  be  recorded  in  the  Patent 
tlffice  at  a date  not  laterthan  the  dav  on  which 
the  final  fee  is  paid.  (See  Rulejh.i’  The  date 
of  the  record  is  the  date  of  the  receipt  c'f  the 
as.stgnmeiu  at  theOffice. 


■T.  .SCntTTZB.VCII. 

Mechanician  and  Modei  Maker, 

.Models  for  Patents  and  Experiments. 

Electrical  and  Meteorologrical  Instrument' 
and  lig-ht  niachinery  of  every  description  made 
to  order. 

713  6th  St..  N.  IV., 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Washixgtos.-.  n.  C. 
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An  Offer  of  Interest  to  all  Readers. 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 

OI"  l]XX^"ORMJLTIO]N. 


Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


Compiled  by  THOS.  R.  EDISON.  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 


576 


For  i-:n(;inei:ks,  mechaxxcs.  artisans,  electricians. 

and  M.ACHINESTS. 


VHR  2 000  SURIECTS. 


— *®®-520  Pages 


Little  TreasOre  ot  Oniuersal  Knouiledge 


PAGES. 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Nutshell. 

Stal i'slics  of  all  kinds.  Rules.  Tables.  Cnriou->  Facts  innmnerable.  Data  of  untold  value. 


Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


ALL  AltOUT  MACHIXEKY.  KEEFTRICITY  iu  all  of  its  difficult  details  e.vliau«;i- 
ively  treated.  Glossary  of  t«'ch n ic.i M erms.  Hi>w  to  make  batteries  and 
work  dvnamos,  A thorom,''lily  compreliensive  work. 

nvt-  ISooli!-;  ill  OiK".  Price:  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  $1.00. 

..  S])ec'ial  nffrr  In  now  «ub'^cribf'i  ^ b.ml,-  nnd  Inventive  Age 


S.TVPN  labor,  time  and  money.  Peculiar  to  itself — information  not  found  else- 
where. E\er\  conntrv  described,  a mao  of  i-verv  state.  Worthy  of  the  name 
it  bears.  I "P  A !-i  W Ig  I { Si  10  A' Id  I { N'  I0.'-i''riOiV.  We 

have  never  offered  a ore.n.*r  barfrain. 


Prices : 


Limp  Cloth,  25  cts.; 


Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  50  cts. 


one  yt*ar  pi )st aL.'‘C  ] la i d to  an  \ .1  dil  I'V'-  on  ly  1 • T ^ • Te  1 1 s al  1 ahou  t pal  «•  n t s.  [ /Jiir’T he  2dc  ed ition  to  new  subscribe rs  to  *Tii  A'en  t i ve  A ^''c,  — 2^1.15  for  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


How  TO  Build 

Dynamo ~ 
Electric 
Machinery 

EDWARD  TREvEftr 

iLLUilRAUO  • f ^ 


ElectricitTY 

.“fiD  'Tf  llj 

™TAPPUCftTllfNS||! 


Everybody's  Hand  Book  of  Electricity. 

With  a irl'>s>.ary  of  electrical  terms  and  tables 
for  wirinjr.  By  Edward  Trevert.  120  paLres,50 
illustrations.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  50  cents.  Paper, 

25  cents. 

Electric  Railway  Engineering;. 

EmbraciiiR’  practical  hints  upon  power-housr 
dynamos,  motor,  and  line  constraction.  By  Ed- 
ward Trevert.  Cloth,  12nio,  52.00 


Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors. 

And  all  about  them.  By  Edward  Trerert. 
Cloth  12mo.  50  cents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications. 

By  Edward  Trevert.  A book  complete  on  all 
subject.s  of  electricity.  Price.  52.^0 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electro-Plating. 

By, Edward  Trevert.  75  pag’es,  liinpo  cloth, 50c. 


Electric  Motor  Construction  for  .Amateurs. 

By  Lieut.  C.  D.  ParkUurst.  Itmio..  115pa‘res, 
illustratE‘d.  cloth.  Price,  51.00 

An  e.xcvllent  little  book.  working,** 

d ra  wi  n 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables. 

For  arc,  incandescent  liR'htin«^'‘  and  motor  cir- 
cuits. By  A.  E.  Watson.  Price,  75 cents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro=Magnetism. 

By  D.  F,  Connor,  C.  E.  This  is  a very  in- 
terest inu  bi  oIc  which  everybody  sliould  read. 
Cloth.  50  cents. 

How  to  Kiiilil  Dynanio-Fleetric  >Iacliiiiery. 

A cfniiplete  and  practical  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  B.v 
Edward  Trevert.  With  worlciiig drawings, 52. 50. 

<Miestions  A:  Answers  about  I5lo<  tri<ity. 

A first  book  for  students.  Theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  Edited  b3’  Edward  T. 
Bobier,  2d.  Cloth.  12mo.  50  cents. 


Mow  to  Build  A Fift.v  Light  I>yuamo. 

Or  Four  H,  P.  motor.  By  A.  B.  Watson 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents 

How  to  Make  and  Use  a Telephone. 

PiV  (tCo.  H.  Cary.  A.  M.  A thorough  and 
practical  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
t rated.  Price,  $1.00 

Arithmetic  of  Alagnetisin  & Electricity. 
Up  to  date.  The  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Now  readN-.  By  John  T.  Morrow,  M. 
E.,  and  Thorburn  Reid,  M.  E.,  A.  M.,  Associate 
Members,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. $1.00 

Electricity  for  Students, 

Bv  Edward  Trevert.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  a neat  cloth  binding.  Price,  Postpaid 

$1,00 

Exi>erimental  Electricity, 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries, bells,  dynamos,  motors, telephones,  tele- 
graphs, electric  bells,  etc.  A ver3'  useful  book, 
flnel3' illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 


Address  THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE 


y o 


European  Patents, 

James  Q.  Lorrain. 

Fellow  of  the  Chartered  In.stitute  of  Patent 
Ayents,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Enjjineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
triiieers,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  etc. 
Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

REFERENCES  to  leading'  Patent  Attorneys 
throufifhout  the  United  States.  BLANK  FORMS 
for  all  Countries  supplied  free.  SPECIALTY, 
Electrical  Cases,  Oppositions  and  Amend- 
ments. 

Address,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 


Type  Foundry’.  Printing'  Presses. 

W.  C.  Newton  & Co., 

Electkotypeks  and  Engkaveks. 
Half-tone  and  Line  Eng-raving',  Wood  En- 
gravingr.  Hlectrot.vpe  Duplicates  at  low  rates. 
We  make  a specialty*  of  fine  engrravings  from 
Patent  Office  Drawing's  and  Photog'raphs  of 
Machinery.  Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery.  622'()24  D St.,  and  62‘1  Lou- 
isiana Ave.,  N.  W..  Washing-ton.  D.  C.  Manu- 
facturers Roller  Composition.  Printers'  Mime- 
ograph  and  Duplicating'  Rollers.  All  kinds  of 
Printing  Inks. 

Piitoiit  LaAV  Office. 

Edward  P.  Thompson, 

Registered  Patent  Attorney,  \o.  386. 

Established  in  1883.  New  York. 

EVENING  APPOINTMENTS  MADE. 


T.  H.  AEEXANDEK.  ARTHT'R  E.  DOWELL. 


(Established  1857.) 

Alexander  & Dowell, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS. 

Solicitors  of  j Mechanical  and 

Patents.  [ Electrical  Experts. 

Practice  in  all  U.  S.  Courts. 

Office:  Marble  Bld'g,  607  Seventh  St,. 

WASHINGTON,  I>.  C 


, ^ 

[anything  vou  invent  or  impro-.e : tU'O 

I CAVEAT.  TRADE-MARK,  COPYRIGHT  or  DESIGN  J 
PROTECTION.  Send  model,  skeichor  photo.  ^ 
\ for  free  examinathm  and  advice.  ^ 

: BOOK  ON  PATENTS  fue  before” patent.  ^ 

A.  SNOW&  CO.; 

: Patent  Lawyers.  WASH  INGTON,  D.  C-  J 


London,  W.  C.,  England. 


Cable  Address;  Lorraiii,  London. 

Telephone,  2511. 

N.  B. — I do  not  act  for  American  Inventors 
direct,  but  only  for  Patent  Solicitors. 


“Bubier’s  Popular  Electrician,” 

Is  the  name  of  a nionlhly  publication  which 
contains  a vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
on  all  electrical  subjects.  Its  department  of 
“Questions  and  Answers"  will  be  appreciated 
by  students  and  amateurs  desiring  information 
or  instruction  on  any  problem  that  nia.v  arise. 
The  Inventive  Age  has  made  special  arrang-e 
nients  whereby"  we  can  j>uppl\  that  popular 
dollar  journal  and  The  Inventive  Age— both 
publications  one  year — for  ^‘l.Sn. 


BY  MAIL.  FREE  COURvSE. 
Kerst’s  Com'l  School, Corning.  NY 


Experienced  in  patent  business  by  correspon- 
dence. Start  b.v  sending  description  of  inven- 
tion. for  estimate.  Competent  associates. 
REPRESENTATIVE  CLIENTS  AS  REFERENCES. 
M'ca  Insulator  Co.,  (S5.200of  patent  business, 
218  Water  .St..  N.  Y.  Prof.  Sidney  H.  Short, 
(Won  interference  case  and  traveled  5.300  miles 
taking  testimony.)  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Prof. 
Dougald  C.  Jackson,  LTniversitv  of  Wis..  Mad- 
ison Wis.  Prof.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  Ph.  D.  O. 
State  TTiii..  Columbus.  Ohio.  Ludwig  Gutman. 
(63  U.  S.  and  Foreig-n)  Peoria,  111.  C(.)lt  & Co.. 
115  Nassau  St..  City  D.  McFarlan  Moore, 
(32  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Moore  Elect.  Co..  52 
Lawrence  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


GEO.  M.  SLYE, 

(ieiieral  Collfetor  of  Bills  and  ('laiiiis, 

Inventive  Atre  BVdg.  8th  and  H Sts., 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnishea 

TELEPHONE  1516. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

458-460  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  reproduced, 

^ The  Contract  for  furnishing-  the  Official  Gazette,  weeldv  issues  of  patents  and  other  photo- 
lithographic work  required  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  again  been  awarded  to  us 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  mav 
be  desired  by  Attorneys  ; including  drawings  that  niav  be  needed  to  accompany  anplicatioii's 
for  patents  m foreign  countries.  > - t e 

Our  extensive  experience  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throughout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  IS  perfect  m every  particular,  and  the  same  is  now  accepted  bv  all  foreiirn  oatent 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  pen  and!  nk  drawings.  • " ” n 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  also  oreoared  to  reproduce  foreign  drawitii>-s  speci ficatioiii 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Li  or>s>t  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  reference. Telephone 


WM.St 

lAIJi  -^^kNEYATLAW 

J McGILL  BLIJ’G,  908  G St. 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Practices  before  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Coiiimhia,  Supreme  Court  of  P.  S.  ami  all  tlie  De- 
partments. 

Diplomas, 

Andrew  B.  Graham— 

BiiI=Heads, 

Bonds, 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

Letter= 

® All  kinds  of  Commercial  and  • 

Heads, 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  • 

Checks, 

• ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  • 

Cards, 

« Guaranteed  . . . . * 

Drafts, 

! 

Notes, 

Photo=Lithographing 

Certificates 

OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DlVlSlONS. 

P 

A 

T 

E 

N 

T 

S 


R.  S.  (i  B.  L.ICEY, 

“Sf-  Attorneys  "SS- 

II  l-l 

Law. 

Patent  Matters  a Specialty. 

Careful  cf>iis.itlera i given 
all  cases.  Practice 
before  all  the  cou rts. 

Cc»rresi>on<lence  Solicited. 

629  F St.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


P 

A 

T 

E 

N 

T 

S 


PATENTS. 


Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge.  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  &.  CO. 

606  F St.  N,  W,  Washingtoii,  D,  0. 


NO  FEE,  NO  WORK! 

NO  PAY,  NO  PATENT! 


Pa 


Professional 
Services  in 
rocuring 


Te 


at 

' Usual 
Fees. 

Send  for  Particulars. 


Nt 


0TISD.SWETT5C0., 

520  7th-st  . Washington,  D.  C 


Quickly  secured.  OTTR  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  43-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  WRITE  FOR  COPT  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  bv 
a patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
I READ  IT  before  applying  for  jiatent.  Address  : 

H.B.WILLS0N£C0, 

PATENT  LAiMYERS, 

Le  Droit  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  1‘3 


r B.  LAKIN  & CO., 

aolii  iiilst  s. 

Model  Makers, 

Draftsmen,  and  Designers  and  Builders  of 
Special  Machinery.  Inventors'  Ideas  Devel- 
oped. 636  G St  , A . W , Washington,  D.  C 


PATENTS  OBTAINED. 


of  Stock,  &c. 


Telephone  1031. 


1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


E.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO.. 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Exami nations  without  charge. 

Inventor's  Guides  free. 


able  ; 


800  H St. 


: eil.^lDIl  il 

N.  W., 


DuBOIS, 

'iiiciil  Alfui'iii')'. 

WASHINGTO  i.  D.  C 


A Klondike 
in  Patents. 

Y'onr  ideas  are  worth  hard  ensh.  Have 
them  patented.  A ihorouL'li  examina- 
tion as  to  patentability  frkk  of  ch argf 
Send  sketches  and  descriptitm.  All  in- 
formation free.  WM.  H.  MT'ZZY.  021 
F St.  X.  W.,  Washinvioii.  i).  C. 


DON’T  BE 

A BUTTON PRESSER 

for  he  is  a poor  .specimen  of  hunianits' 
who  is  contented  to  press  the  button, 
let  others  do  the  rest,  and  then  claim 
the  rc'^ults  as  his  own.  To  become  a 
successful  photographer  you  must  read 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

60  and  (»2  East  11  tli  St..  New  Y’ork  City. 
Send  35  cents  for  a sample  number,  con- 
■aining  a beautiful  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  from  50  to  100  illustrations,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal amateur  and  ^professional  pluiO.'gra- 
i phei'*:^  of  iiie  world. 


T5ISOS.. 

927  F St.,  ■ ■ Washington,  D.  C 


Established 
1866. 


Caveats. 
Labels 


We  give  special  attention  to  cases  rejected  in  other 
hands,  also  to  iuter/arences,  appeals,  reissues,  trade 
marks,  the  preparation  of  opinicr.  as  to  inii'i:icomei  t, 
scope  and  validity  of  patents,  anu  tlie  prosecution  and 
defense  of  suits  for  infrin^remeiib.  Our  book  of  iiistruv. 
tions,  terms,  references,  etc.,  siT't  free. 


Trade 
Marks. 


Designs. 

COPYRIGHTS. 


THE 

j Railroad  Car  Journal 

! IS  THE  ONLY 

I 

publication  in  the  world  devoted 
I exclusively  to  the  construction, 

maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  CarlEquipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superintendentof  Car  De- 
partment. Foreman,  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especially  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscription  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
.vear.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building.  YORK. 


THE;  INVENTIVE  iVOE. 


I 76 


L.S.  BACON, 

Aitorney  and  Solicitor  in 
Patent  & Trade-Mark  Cases. 


Patents  for  Inventions. 
Patents  for  Designs. 
Trade-Mark  Registrations. 


Practices  before  the  V.  S.  courts. 
623  F St..  WASHI.NGTON.  D.  C. 
References  submitted. 


F.T.  F.  JOHNSON, 


Attorney  at  Law. 

and 

Solicitor  of  Patents. 
Trade-Marks  and  Desiitns. 


Associate  Work 
a Specialty. 


G37  JSt.,  X.  W.,  \V£i»li  i iiKton , I).  C 


Julian  C.  Dowell, 

, Successtir  to  i 

J Butterworth  & Doweil.  V 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 

115-120  Washington  Loan  &Trtist  Bldg. 
Washington.  I).  C. 


Patents,  and  Patent  Causes. 
Practice  before  a'!  U.  S.  Courts. 


Mr  \ll 


&S-S- &&& 

Mr  -m-  _ _ _w  ^ ....  w 

'S' 
ik 


PATENTS 


t DESIGNS,  TRADE=nARKS.  3' 


Send  us  a model  or  roujrh  pencil 
SKETCH  of  your  invention  and  we 
will  EXAMINE  and  report  as  to  its 
patentability.  Inventor's  Guide  or 
How  to  Get  a Patent,  sent  free. 

O'Farrell,  Fowler  & O’Farrell, 

Lawyers  and  Solicitors  of  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Patents, 

w U25  N.  Y AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  - 


PATENTS. 

I..  DEAN  & SOX, 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS  AND  j 
V COUNSELORS  IN  PATENT  CASES.  4 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washington,  I).  C. 


( D.  DEANE,  late  l’HIN'<H*.V  E K,\.\3I1NP1K 

TC  S.  Patent  Office.; 

iWILEEVM  W DEANE.  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Expert.' 

2n  Vefii'S  Kxi>erieiice. 

All  patent  business  j>romptly  attended  to  at 
fair  rates.  Our  facilities  are  the  best. 


j.R.  NOTTINGHAM 

Formerly  <>f  ID  I^aletit  fiffice.) 

American 

and 

Foreign  Patents. 

Trade=Marks  and  Designs. 

Nc.  637  F St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


NO  PRIZES!  NO  HUMBUG  ! 
Miisoii,  I'eiiwick  A kiiwriMice, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  Experts. 

«><>r2  XX  u^^l^  i Iitit  on,  1 >.  C. 

Established  i86i. 

Rf.i-kkences;  Rev.  1!.  E Whitman.  DD. 
ET,.!)..  Pres.  Ci)lumbian  Uii i vei'-ity.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.:  Hun.  John  T.  Morgan.  K.  J.  Rey- 
nolds Tobacco  Co.,  Buffalo  Scale  Co.  and  many 
nthers.  We  are  sending'  onr  luiTidsoniely  en- 
g-raved  36tli  anniversary  work  on  pateiil-.  i-rei-, 
TO  INVENTORS. 


F.  C.  S0nE5, 

SOLICITOR  OF  PATENTS 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Patent  Causes. 

5I4  F Street,  N.  W., 

Ill  ])ractice  forJSyears.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Proposed  Means  of  Transportation  Up  the  Yukon. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  the  mo- 
ment has  been  solved  by  the  perfecting-  of  a trans- 
poration  system  or  the  snow  sledg-e  principle  to 
reach  the  Alaska  and  Klondike  region  with  safet)-, 
speed  and  comfort  at  a moderate  co^t.  The  first 
and  most  important  achievement  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection  being-  the  saving  of  life,  as  it 
will  be  the  means  of  conveying  food,  siqiplies  and 
necessities  early  in  the  spring-  to  thousands  who 
then  will  be  in  a semi-starving  and  helpless  condi- 
tion. The  company  immediately  about  to  be  or- 
ganized promises  to  have  trains  running-  to  Daw-son 
City  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  leaving  Dyea  or 
Juneau  via  the  Taku  Inlet  and  Riv-er  up  to  Lake 
Teslin  and  by  the  Hootalinqua  River  to  the  Lew-is 


least  space,  but  w-ood  can  be  obtained  all  along-  the 
route,  if  required. 

The  comfort  for  the  -passeng-er  traffic  has  been 
carefully  considered  and  will  be  far  in  excess  of  e.x- 
pectations  of  those  w-ho  contemplate  visiting-  the 
undeveloped  Klondike  and  Alaskan  districts.  The 
car  w-ill  be  on  springs  and  will  be  equipped  w-ith  re- 
clining chairs,  w-hich  can  be  so  operated  as  to  form 
a comfortable  chair  by  day  and  a luxurious  couch 
at  night,  but  regular  sleeping  berths  will  also  be  at- 
tainable at  an  additional  cost  to  those  who  desire 
such  accommodation,  tlood  substantial  meals  w-ill 
be  furnished  en  route,  the  cost  of  which  w-ill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  fare  and  a liberal  amount  of 
supplies  will  also  be  carried  free  of  additional  cost. 

The  freight  cars  w-ill  not  materiallj-  differ  from 


teleg-raphic  communication  to  the  Alaskan  territory 
and  ultimately  making-  it  possible  to  make  connec- 
tions w-ith  the  now-  existing-  Siberian  teleg-raphic 
land  lines. 

IMuch  ap])rehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  intend- 
ing- travelers  to  the  Klondike  as  to  the  possibility  of 
g-etting  into  Daw-son  City  by  steamer  early  in  the 
Spring-.  It  is  impossible  by  boat. 

A g-reat  deal  of  misre]iresention  is  being  made  bv 
tiie  various  C(.>mpanies  selling  tickets  to  Daw-.son 
City,  Dr.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  education  in 
Alaska,  says  that  the  ice  may  keep  boats  out  r.f  the 
Yukon  till  June,  and  two  years  ago  it  w-as  the  mid- 
dle of  July  before  the}-  got  in.  Dr.  Jackson  further 
says  that  there  arc  not  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
w-inter,  and  that  the  dang-ers  of  starvation  w-ill  cer- 


NEW  FORM  OF  SNOW  SLEDGE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  IN  ALASKA. 


and  so  reach  the  w-aters  of  the  Yukon  direct  to 
Dawson  City.  This  is  a perfectly  practical  route 
for  sleds  w-ith  no  impassable  and  dangerous  passes 
to  encounter  and  can  be  accomplished  with  thorough 
comfort,  safety  and  despatch. 

The  sketch  of  thetrain  herew-ith  so  thoroughly  ex- 
plains the  motive  power  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  brief  remarks  thereon.  The  propelling  princi- 
ple of  the  powerful  locomotive  consists  of  two  drum 
wheels  running  the  full  w-idth  of  the  sled,  each  sepa- 
rated in  the  centre  so  that  they  can  be  utilized  as 
an  auxiliary  steering-  apparatus  in  addition  to  the 
rudder  if  necessary;  these  drum  w-heels  are  corru- 
gated, these  corrugations  grasping  the  snow-  as  the 
w-heels  revolve  and  a speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour 
and  over  can  be  attained  w-hen  the  conditions  are 
favoralilc.  There  is  no  difficulty  reg-arding-  fuel,  as 
tar  or  oil  burners  will  be  used,  as  they  take  ui>  the 


the  ordinary  box  freight  car  of  the  present  day  : 
the  w-hole  train,  including  the  locomotive,  have  flat 
botto’.ns  which  consist  of  steel  plates  two  inches 
thick,  and  the  sjieed  of  the  train  can  be- checked  by 
heavy  steel  rods  being  driven  dow-n  into  the  ice  or 
snow- from  either  side  of  the  car.  It  may  occur  to 
those  interested  that  the  immense  w-eight  of  the  cars 
w-ould  sink  them  deep  into  the  snow-;  such,  how-ever, 
is  not  the  case;  as  forty  ton.-,  will  only  sink  tw-o 
inches  into  soft  snow-.  It  w-ill  be  at  once  seen  that 
no  expensive  road-bed  is  necessary  as  that  is  made 
b}'  the  train  as  it  proceeds.  Communications  have 
already  been  received  from  the  authorities  at 
tVashington  regarding  regular  mail  service  to  the 
Yukon  district,  and  arrangements  w-ill  be  'nade 
w-ith  the  various  express  companies  for  the  delivery 
of  their  consignment.^.  This  transportation  com- 
pany w-jll  also  be  the  means  of  at  once  opening-  up 


tainly  be  encountered  unless  some  means  of  con- 
ve3-ing  in  supplies  is  attained. 

Patents  are  pending- on  all  the  principles  involved 
and  the  compant-  to  be  formed  will  undoubtedly 
pa}-  immense  dividends  to  the  fortumite  stock- 
h(jlders. 

The  Manufacture  of  Carbide. 

The  Electro-Chemical  Manufacturing  Company 
has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  Xew-  Jersey, 
with  a capital  stock  of  Si. 000. 000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  (1.  \V.  Vaillant.  Dr,  L.  K.  Bohm  and  Charles 
N.  King.  The  Company  w-ill  manufacture  calcium 
carbide  under  the  patent  of  Dr.  Rohm.  This  pat- 
ent was  originally  filed  November  1H91.  .lud 
issued  December  24,  1895.  It  is  entitled,  ''Material 
for  Incandescent  Conductors."  Nc.  552.036.  and 
under  it  Dr.  Bohm  claims  to  have  the.  basic  patent 
for  manufacturing  calcium  carbide  by  the  action 
of  the  electric  current. 
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Inventors  and  others  who  h.ave  reason  to  believe 
they  have  been  doing-  business  with  unreliable 
patent  agents  should  coniinunicate  with  the 
Inventive  Age. 

Mr.  Lor  Roth.an  Dennis,  for  sotne  time  an  at- 
tache of  the  Inventive  Age,  in  the  advertising 
department,  is  now  engaged  in  other  fields  and  is 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  this  magazine. 

At  last  a decision — and  a just  one— has  been 
reached  in  the  case  of  the  French  exhibitors  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  against  the  management  for 
losses  by  the  fire  in  the  fair  grounds,  of  rare  and 
valuable  tapestries,  vases  and  other  articles.  The 
amount  claimed  and  awarded  by  Judge  Grosscup  is 
STS,  000. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  in  this  number 
contributed  bj'  Prof.  Edward  P.  Thompson.  M.  E., 
under  the  caption  “Inventius."  It  is  a mostch;irm- 
ing  and  fascinating  extravag-anza.  the  reading  of 
which  will  impress  one  with  the  sublime  part  In- 
vention has  played  in  the  advancement  of  mankind 
and  the  progress  of  the  world. 

The  article  on  another  page  in  reference  to  the 
conference  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property',  now  in  session  at 
Brussels,  will  be  read  with  interest  b)"  inventors 
and  others,  interested  in  securing  better  protection 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a complete  historj"  of 
all  international  conferences  held  up  to  this  time. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  has  a pointer  that 
the  majority  of  the  armor-plate  board  favor  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  govern- 
ment plant.  The  Inventive  Age  predicts  that  the 
government  will  finall}'  make  advantag-eous  ar- 
rangement with  present  armor-plate  makers  and 
that  government  ownership  of  a plant  i.?  in  the  dim 
and  uncertain  future. 


Notwith.sTanding  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  approve  the  use  of  com])ressed  air  as  a motive 
power  on  one  of  the  street  railways  of  Washington, 
its  use  is  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central 
railway  on  its  suburban  lines  at  Chicago.  It  is  un- 
derstood the  Hardie  system  is  the  one  under  consid- 
eration, and  the  installation  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  American  Air  Power  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

If  any  inventor  is  in  doubt  about  the  registration 
of  an  attorney  or  his  good  standing  before  the 
patent  office— and  the  inventor  should  deal  with  no 
other — he  should  write  the  Inventive  Age,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  inform,ation.  The  ‘‘Directory  of 


Patent  Solicitors,”  published  on  another  page,  con- 
tains only  the  names  of  attorneys  who  are  officially 
registered  and  recog'nized  in  the  patent  office,  but  it 
does  not  contain  all  those  who  are  registered  and  in 
g-ood  standing.  All  enquiries  will  be  promptly  and 
reliably  answered. 

One  of  the  best  appointments  made  hy  President 
IMcKinley  is  that  of  James  T.  DuBois  to  be  consul- 
at  St.  Galle.  Switzerland.  Mr.  DuBois  is  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  but  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  tVashington  where  he  has  extensive  interests. 
He  h,as  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  city  on  Colum- 
bia Heig-hts — now  occupied  by  Senator  Mason.  Mr. 
DuBois  was  consul  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Germany, 
under  the  Arthur  administration  and  removed  for 
‘ ‘offensive  partizanship  ” bv'  President  Cleveland. 
He  speaks  both  French  and  German  ffuentl)^  and  as 
a public  speaker  and  journalist  did  much  for  the  re- 
publican cause  in  the  last  campaign.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Inventive  Age  and  built  the  beau- 
tiful block,  now  occupied  by  this  journal,  especially 
for  its  home.  He  is  a scholarly,  polished  gentleman 
and  although  there  were  many  applicants  for  the 
place,  the  persistency  of  the  honorable  Galusha 
Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  Mr.  DuBois  owes 
his  appointment,  was  irresistable  and  convincing. 

No  CITY  in  the  United  States  is  better  known 
throug-hout  the  world  than  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  all 
because  of  the  immense  industr}-  that  has  sprung 
from  the  invention  of  the  cash  register.  And  the 
success  of  the  National  Register  Company  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  business  sagacitj'  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Patterson  president  of  the  compan)'.  His  tour 
abroad,  has  broug-ht  prominently  to  the  fore  his 
system  of  employing  labor  and  providing  unusual 
comforts  for  his  employes,  On  his  return  from  a 
tour  of  the  continent  he  was  g-iven  a great  reception 
by  his  employes  and  fellow  townsmen,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a toast  spoke  entertainingly  of  his  exper- 
iences abroad  and  the  remarkable  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  product  of  his  American  factory  are 
being  received  in  all  the  foreig-n  countries. 

Another  g-igantic  fake  has  been  knocked  out  by 
the  pc-ist  office  department — the  ‘‘missing  letters” 
humbug.  It  is  a species  of  lottery  more  pernicious 
than  the  old  Louisiana  Lotterv'  Co.  The  wording 
of  these  advertisements  is  so  ingenius  that  nearly 
every  one  win-)  reads  them  is  satisfied  he  can  comply 
with  the  requirements — parts  with  2,^  cents  to 
jfl.hO,  .and — waits — in  vain — for  the  prize.  The 
court  of  appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
also  declared  the  “trading-  stamp”  scheme  unlaw- 
ful. It  is  refreshing  to  observe  such  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  g-overnment  in  ferreting  out  frauds. 


The  inventive  g'-enius  in  Japan  is  not  so  well  de- 
veloped as  has  generally  been  supposed.  Patent 
laws  were  enacted  in  that  country  in  1890.  The 
average  number  of  applications  yearly  since  that 
date  is  about  1.200  and  the  number  of  patents  reg- 
istered about  325.  Even  a Japanese  paper,  in  com- 
paring the  inventions  in  Japan  with  those  of  other 
countries  savs  the  most  of  the  Japanese  inventions 
are  “not  worth  looking  at."  Doubtless  from  this 
time  on  invention  in  Japan  will  broaden  out  and 
improve  in  the  same  ratio  as  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustries develop  and  thrive. 


Major  Handy  succeeded  in  securing-  floor  space 
for  -American  exhibits  at  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1900  equal  to  600,000  square  feet.  This  is  a vast 
space  .and  it  ought  to  be  well  filled.  Every  effort 
will  lie  made  to  make  of  this  exposition  a still 
gf-reater  triumph  than  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  responded  lib- 
erally and  were  well  represented  at  Chicago.  This 
g-overnment  must  make  an  exhibit  at  Paris  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 


By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  George 
M.  Pullman  a school  for  manual  training  is  to  be 
established  at  Pullman  and  51,200.000  is  to  be  used 
from  the  Pullman  estate  for  its  endowment. 


Improper  Advertising  flethods. 

Investigation  of  one  fraud  generally  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  another.  The  result  of  the  celebrated 
Wedderburn  case  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  the 
attention  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  to  the 
means  used — the  form  of  advertising  and  represen- 
tations made — by  practitioners  to  obtain  business, 
and  the  result  promises  a very  wholesome  change  in 
the  methods  prevailing  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
present  administration.  Even  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy attorneys  had  become  lax  in  their  methods, 
and  guilty  of  sending  out  misleading  literature. 
A halt  has  been  called  and  reform  is  now  the  watch- 
word all  along  the  line.  The  inauguration  of  a reg- 
ister system,  wherein  only  the  names  of  those  at- 
torneys who  are  in  good  standing  before  the  office 
can  be  recorded,  was  a wise  step.  After  January 
1st  no  attorney  can  practice  before  the  patent  office 
whose  name  does  not  appear  on  this  official  record. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  commissioner  certain  misleading  advertise- 
ments of  attorneys — the  improper  use  of  the  words 
“Patent  Office,”  as  “Patent  Office  of  John  Smith,” 
“Branch  Patent  Office,”  etc.  There  can  be  but  one 
“Patent  Office”  and  that  is  the  one  established  by 
act  of  congress,  and  those  words  cannot  be  properly 
used  by  private  firms.  A flagrant  case  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
Greeley  is  that  of  the  firm  of  Thos.  G.  Orwig  & Co., 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This  firm  advertize  their 
business  as  the  “Iowa  Patent  Office”  and  in  some 
literature  a design  or  cut  has  been  used  containing 
the  words  “Branch  Patent  Office,  Thos.  G.  Orwig 
& Co.”  Mr.  Orwig  has  been  in  patent  practice 
over  thirty  years  and  it  is  understood  no  complaints 
other  than  this  form  of  advertising  his  business 
appears  against  him.  But  the  rule  of  the  patent 
office  must  be  uniformly  applied  and  Mr.  Orwig 
has  been  refused  registration  until  he  shall  remove 
this  objection.  Mr.  Orwig  has  appealed  to  Com- 
missioner Butterworth  and  assumes  a defian':  atti- 
tude. Conscious  of  his  integrity  and  honor  other- 
wise he  disputes  the  right  of  the  patent  office  to  ex- 
ercise a censorship  over  his  manner  of  obtaining 
business.  He  maintains  that  the  office  has  onlj-  to 
do  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  before  the  office 
and  that  he,  or  anyone  else,  has  the  right  to  adver- 
tise their  business  under  anj'  name  they  choose. 
Of  course  it  is  annoying  to  Mr.  Orwig,  who  has 
grown  grey  in  the  business,  to  be  obliged  to  change 
his  system  at  this  late  date  but  he  will  either  have 
to  do  it  or  shut  up  shop.  The  contention  of  the 
patent  office  is  logical  and  the  conclusion  correct 
and  Mr.  Orwig  should  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
individual,  the  commissioner  is  after  in  this  case, 
but  the  system  under  which  unscrupulous  persons- 
may  and  do  take  undue  advantage  of  the  more  con- 
scientious practitioners.  Obviously  exception  cannot 
be  made  in  Mr.  Orwig's  case,  no  matter  how  honest 
he  may  be. 

This  same  question  has  recently  been  broug-ht 
to  the  front  in  a London  case  in  court.  Invention 
of  the  6th  ult.  gives  some  of  the  particulars  in  this 
case,  which  are  interesting  as  bearing  particularly 
on  the  recent  ruling-  of  the  United  States  patent 
office  that  private  firms  cannot  use  the  words, 
“Patent  Office”  in  a manner  liable  to  mislead  the 
inventor.  The  action  was  an  application  to  restrain 
Messrs.  Hughes,  Eli  and  Hughes,  of  76,  Chancery 
Lane,  from  dealing  with  a sum  of  ;i6l47  standing  to 
their  credit  at  the  Union  Bank,  Chancery  Lane. 
An  inventor  went  to  London  to  consult  with  an 
attorney  named  Dicker.  He  had  lost  his  address 
and  determined  to  enquire  for  him  through  the 
government  patent  office.  He  met  a policeman  and 
asked  him  where  he  should  find  the  patent 
office.  He  was  referred  to  a board  sign  only  a 
few  yards  distant  bearing  the  words  “Patent 
Office”  in  large  letters.  Believing  this  was  the 
government  office  he  entered  and  inquired  for 
Mr.  Dicker’s  address.  He  was  shown  into  an 
inner  office  and  the  short  of  it  was  he  was 
induced  to  part  with  £200 — on  account  of  obtain- 
ing  patents  in  England  and  all  foreign  countries. 
Plaintiff  went  to  his  brokers  and  ordered  certain 
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other  sums  paid,  and  thereupon  discovered  that  he 
was  not  dealing-  with  Her  Majesty’s  Patent  Office. 
The  next  day  he  secured  legal  counsel,  and  Lloyd’s 
Bank  at  Rugb^'  was  wired  to  stop  the  check.  A 
reply  came  back:  “Check  presented  and  paid  by 
telegram  10:20  this  morning  to  Union  Bank,  Chan- 
cery Lane.”  The  plaintiff  then  commenced  pro- 
ceedings to  restrain  the  defendents  and  the  Union 
Bank  from  dealing  with  his  money,  but  before  an 
order  was  obtained  some  £53  had  been  drawn  out  by 
the  defendants.  In  delivering  judgment,  Mr.  Justice 
Romer  said  : The  plaintiff’s  case  is  in  effect  this 
and  it  is  one  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  will  probably 
establish  at  the  trial — that  he  was  induced  to  part 
with  a sum  of  £200  by  the  fraudulent  action  and 
conduct’  of  one  of  these  defendants  representing 
Messrs.  Hughes,  Eli  and  Hughes,  who,  having  ob- 
tained his  mone}',  paj-  it  into  the  bank  in  their  own 
name  and  proceed  to  draw  upon  it,  until  slopped  bj' 
the  i^iterini  order  of  this  Court,  which  the  plaintiff 
obtained  from  the  vacation  judge  ; and  the  question 
is  whether,  in  these  circumstances,  I oug-ht  not  to 
retain  that  monej"  until  the  case  can  be  tried. 
This  is  the  plaintiff’s  own  money,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  every  possibility  that,  unless  I protect 
it  now,  he  will  never  get  it  at  all.  even  if  the  action 
should  go  in  his  favor.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
rule  of  law  that  prevents  me  from  protecting  that 
money  till  this  case  can  be  tried.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  such  rule.  This  court  has  ample  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  this  kind  to  protect  monei'  and 
property  till  all  questions  raised  concerning  their 
ownership  can  be  properly  tried.  In  equity  that 
money  was  still  the  plaintiff's.  I therefore  order 
the  Union  Bank  to  pay  ihis  £147  into  Court  ; and  I 
then  dismiss  them  from  the  action,  their  costs  being 
paid  by  the  plaintiff,  without  prejudice  to  the  ques- 
tion by  whom  they  are  ultimately  to  be  borne.” 

In  .\noTher  column  appears  a liberal  quotation 
from  a little  booklet,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Buell,  of 
DuBois  & Buell,  this  city,  is  author,  the  subject  being- 
interesting  to  everj'  inventor.  Ivir.  Buell  believes 
there  is  a way  of  determining,  in  a reasonable  per- 
centage of  patents  issued,  the  real  or  appro.xiniate 
value  of  the  invention.  Mr.  Buell  first  analyzes 
and  classifies  the  invention.  He  then  confronts  the 
inventor  with  all  the  obstacles  he  is  likely  to  meet 
with  in  attempting  to  sell  or  promote  his  invention, 
points  out  the  rocks  on  which  inventors  in  the  past 
have  foundered,  turns  on  the  light  of  reason  and 
points  out  the  dang-ers  of  over-estimating  values 
and  underestimating  obstacles — in  short  attempts  in 
a novel  and  original  way,  and  with  a marked  de- 
gree of  success,  to  blaze  the  way  through  the  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  in  which  the  average  inventor 
finds  himself  upon  receiving  letters  patent  and  at- 
tempting to  realize  on  his  genius. 

A DECISION  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
was  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Harrow  Co.  vs.  Hench  et  al.  It  was  a decision 
against  restraint  of  trade.  It  was  a decision  against 
trusts  and  combinations  formed  to  prevent  compe- 
tition in  business.  The  National  Harrow  Company 
was  organized  to  obtain  control  of  all  patents  in 
relation  to  spring-tooth  harrows  and  thus  control 
the  output  and  price.  Over  twenty  firms  went  into 
the  deal.  In  a nut  shell  the  court  held  that  while 
patents  confer  a monopoly  as  respects  the  property 
covered  by  them,  they  convey  no  right  upon  owners 
of  several  distinct  patents  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  competition  and  trade.”  Such 
combinations  are  held  to  be  conspiracies  against  the 
public  interest  and  abuses  of  patent  privileges. 
The  syllibus  of  the  case  appears  on  another  page. 

The  American  Machinist  passed  the  twcnti'  year 
mark  and  the  November  issue  took  pardonable 
pride  in  reviewing  its  career.  It  is  an  excellent 
magazine  for  the  mechanic  and  engineer  and  Editor 
Miller  has  a well  organized  editorial  force.  The 
magizine  is  full  of  good  things — the  Age  would 
copy  sometimes — if  the  Machinist  was  sent  reg- 
ular— to  adorn  our  library — where  the  leading  tech- 
nical journals  of  the  world  are  kept  on  file. 


Changes  in  Patent  Office  Rules. 

Important  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  patent  office 
take  effect'On  January  1st.  These  changes  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  congress. 

Previously  the  publication  of  an  invention  has 
not  interferred  with  the  right  of  the  inventor  for  a 
patent,  provided  he  could  prove  prioriti'  for  his  de- 
vice. The  new  rules  provide  that  no  application  is 
patentable  if  it  has  been  described  two  or  more 
years  before  the  filing  of  the  application. 

Heretofore  if  a foreign  patent  has  been  taken  out 
before  an  American  patent,  the  term  of  the  latter 
was  limited  to  the  expiration  of  the  foreign  patent, 
which  often  results  in  the  practical  loss  of  inanv 
valuable  patents  by  giving  them  a very  short  life. 
The  new- rules  do  not  place  this  limitation  of  time, 
but  if  the  period  between  the  two  patents  is  more 
than  seven  months  no  American  patent  will  be 
granted. 

Formerly  preference  in  acting  on  a patent  was 
given  to  inventions  deemed  of  especial  importance. 
This  preference  was  given  in  cases  deemed  of  im- 
portance to  the  government,  especialli'  to  the  arin3' 
and  navi'.  Now  cases  will  be  made  special  onlj' 
when  the  department  interested  is  personallv  rep- 
resented before  tl;e  patent  office  in  asking  for 
such  preference.  This  metliod,  it  is  believed,  will 
cause  cases  to  be  made  exceptional  onlv  in  most 
important  cases.  The  amendments  to  be  promul- 
gated follov  : 

24.  (First  paragraph.)  A patent  may  be  ob- 
tained b>’  ani'  person  who  has  invented  or  discov- 
ered ani'  new  and  useful  art.  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful 
improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  bi'  others 
in  this  countri'.  before  his  invention  or  discovery' 
thereof  and  not  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication  in  this  or  any'  foreign  country', 
before  his  iny'ention  or  discoy'erv  thereof,  or  more 
than  tyvo  y'ears  prior  to  his  application,  and  not  in 
public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  tyvo  y-ears  ]irior  to  his  application,  unless  the 
same  is  jiroi'ed  to  hay'e  been  abandoned,  upon  pay'- 
ment  of  the  fees  recpiired  by'  la\y'  and  other  due  pro- 
ceedings had. 

29.  The  receipt  of  letters  patent  from  a foreign 
goy'ernment  yvill  not  prei'ent  the  inventor  from  ob- 
taining a patent  in  the  United  States,  unless  the 
application  on  yy'hich  the  foreign  patent  yy'as  granted 
yy'as  filed  more  than  sei'en  months  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  application  in  this  country,  in  yvhich  case  no 
patent  shall  be  granted  in  this  country. 

31.  (Last  paragraph.)  The  ajjplicalion  must  be 
completed  and  prepared  for  examination  yvithin 
one  y'ear  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  : and  in  de- 
fault thereof,  or  upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
prosecute  the  same  yvithin  one  y'ear  after  any'  action 
thereon  (Rule  77),  of  which  notice  shall  hay'e  been 
duly' mailed  to  him  or  his  agent,  the  application  will 
be  regarded  as  abandoned,  unless  it  shall  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  that  such 
delay' yvas  unay'oidable.  (See  rules  171  and  172.) 

39.  (Section  1.)  The  folloiving  order  of  arrang-e- 
ment  should  be  obsery’ed  in  framing  the  specifica- 
tion : 

(1.)  Preamble  stating  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  applicant  and  the  title  of  the  iny'ention. 

46.  The  applicant,  if  the  iny'entor.  must  make 
oath  or  affirmation  that  he  doe.s  y'erily'  believe  him- 
self to  be  the  original  and  first  iny'entor  or  discov- 
erer of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composi- 
tion. or  improy'ement  for  which  he  solicits  a pateni , 
that  he  does  not  knoiv  and  does  not  believe  tliat  the 
same  was  ever  before  knoyvn  or  used,  and  shall  state 
of  what  country  he  is  a citizen  and  yvherehe  resides. 
In  ey'ery'  original  application  the  applicant  must 
distinctly'  state  under  oath  that  the  iny'ention  has 
not  been  patented  to  him-self  or  to  others  with  'nis 
knoyyledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any'  foreie'n  country 
for  more  than  tyvo  y'ears  prior  to  his  application  and 
that  no  application  for  a patent  has  been  filed  in 
any'  foreign  country'  by'  himself  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatiy'es  or  assigns  more  thai-i  sey'en  months  prior 
to  his  application.  If  any'  application  for  patent 
has  been  filed  in  any'  foreign  country'  by  the  ap]ili- 
cant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal  representatiy'es 
or  assigns,  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country', 
he  shall  state  the  country'  or  countries  in  yy'hich 
such  application  has  been  filed,  giving  the  date  of 
such  application,  and  shall  also  state  that  no  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  in  any’  other  country'  or 
courtries  than  those  mentioned  : that  to  the  tiest  of 
his  knoyyledge  and  belief  the  iny'ention  has  not  been 
in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  de- 
sribed  in  any'  printed  publication  or  patent  in  this 
or  any'  foreign  country'  for  more  than  tyvo  years 
prior  to  his  application  in  this  country'.  This  oath 


must  be  .subscribed  to  by'  the  affiant. 

63.  (Second  parag-raph.)  Tl-ic  fo’:.iy\-iiig  nc-:v  ap- 
plications have  preference  oi'cr  all  new  (;aser 

at  every-  period  of  their  examination  in  tiiv  ordf-,- 
enumera-ted  : \ 

(1.1  Applications  yvherein  the  in-.  nti'JiX  arc 
deemed  of  peculiar  importance  to  some  branch  of  ‘ 
public  service,  and  yvhen  for  that  rert-.on  the  hmid 
of  some  department  of  the  g'overnment  requ-:--*,-: 
immediate  action  and  the  commissioner  sn  order- . 
but  in  such  case  it  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  such  hea-:". 
of  a department  to  be  respresented  before  the  com- 
inissi'iner  in  order  to  prei'ent  the  improper  issue  of 
a patent. 

(2.1  Applications  for  reissue.s. 

(3.)  Applications  yvhich  appear  to  interfere  yviih 
other  applications  prey'iously'  considered  and  found 
to  be  alloyvable.  or  yvhich  it  is  demanded  shall  be 
placed  in  interference  yvith  an  unexpired  patent  or 
patents. 

75.  When  an  orig-inal  or  reissue  application  is 
rejected  on  reference  to  an  expired  or  unexpired 
domestic  patent  yvhich  substantially'  shoyy's  or 
describes  but  does  not  claim  the  reject’d  in- 
y'ention, or  on  reference  to  a foreign  patent  or  to 
a printed  publication,  and  the  applicant  shall  make 
oath  to  facts  shoyving  a completion  of  the  invention 
in  this  country'  before  the  filing-  ot  the  application 
on  yvhich  the  domestic  patent  issued,  or  before  the 
date  of  the  foreign  patent,  or  before  the  date  of  the 
printed  publication,  and  shall  also  make  oath  that 
he  does  not  knoyv  and  does  not  beliey'e  that  the  in- 
y'ention has  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  this 
country',  or  patented  or  described  in  a printed  pub- 
lication in  this  or  any'  foreign  country'  for  more 
than  tyvo  y-ears  prior  to  his  application,  and  that  he 
has  ney'er  abandoned  the  invention,  then  the  patent 
or  publication  cited  yvill  not  bar  the  grant  of  a pat- 
ent to  the  applicant,  unless  the  date  of  such  patent 
or  printed  publication  is  more  than  tyvo  y'ears  prior  ti  1 
date  on  yvhich  application  yvas  filed  in  this  country. 

77.  (First  and  second  paragraphs).  If  an  ajipl'i- 
cant  neg-lects  to  prosecute  his  application  for  one 
year  after  the  date  yvhen  the  last  official  notice  of 
any-  action  by'  the  office  yvas  mailed  to  him.  the  ap- 
plication yy'ill  be  held  to  be  ab.nndoned.  as  set  forth 
in  rule  171. 

Wheney'er  action  upon  an  application  is  suspended 
upon  request  of  an  applicant,  and  yvheney'er  an  ajj- 
plicant  has  been  called  upon  to  put  his  application 
in  condition  for  interference,  the  period  of  one  j'ear 
running  against  such  application  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  beg-inning  at  the  date  of  the  last  official 
action  preceeding-  such  actions. 

94.  (The  follcyving  is  added  to  rule  94). 

(9.)  An  interference  yvill  not  be  declared  betyveen 
an  original  application  filed  subsequently'  to  Dec- 
cember  31.  1897.  and  a patent  issued  more  than  tyvo 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  of  such  application, 
or  an  application  for  a reissue  of  such  jiatent. 

166.  AVheney'er  the  commissioner  shall  direct  the 
yvithdrayval  of  an  a]q-)lication  from  issue  on  request 
of  an  a-|-)plicant.  for  reasons  not  prohibited  by'  rule 
l(i5.  such  yvithdrayval  shall  not  operate  to  stay'  the 
period  of  one  y'car  running  ag^ainst  the  application, 
yvhich  begins  to  attach  from  the  date  of  the  notice 
of  alloyvance. 

168.  Ever3'  patent  yvill  contain  a short  title  of 
the  iny'ention  or  discoi'ery',  indicating-  its  nature 
and  object,  and  a g-rant  to  the  jiatentee.  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  for  the  term  of  sei'enteen  years,  of  the 
exclusiy-e  right  to  make,  use  and  y-end  the  invention 
or  discoy'er3'  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
territories  -thereof.  The  duration  of  a design  pat- 
ent may'  be  for  the  term  of  three  and  a half,  sey'en. 
or  fourteen  3'ears.  as  proy-ided  in  rule  80.  A copy-  of 
the  specifications  and  drayvings  yvill  be  annexed  to 
the  patent  and  form  part  thereof. 

171.  (First  paragraph).  An  abandoned  apjilica- 
tion  is  one  yy'hich  has  not  been  completed  ami  pre- 
pared for  examination  yvithin  one  3'ear  after  the 
filing-  of  the  petition,  or  yvhich  the  applicant  has 
failed  to  prosecute  yvithin  one  3'car  after  an3'  action 
therein  of  yvhich  notice  has  been  duly'  giy'en  (see 
rules  31  and  77).  or  yy'hich  the  applicant  has  ex- 
pressly' abandoned  by'  filing-  in  the  office  a yy-ritten 
declaration  of  abandonment,  signed  by-  himself, 
and  assignee,  if  an3'.  identif3'ing  his  application 
by  title  of  iny'ention,  serial  number  and  date  of 
filing.  (See  rule  60). 

198.  An  a ^ip-nment.  g'raiit,  or  conveyance  of  a 
patent  yvill  bo  y'oid  as  ag-ainst  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  mortgag-ee  for  a y-aluable  consideration 
yvithout  notice  unless  recorded  in  the  patent  office 
yvithin  three  months  from  the  date  thereof.  If  any 
such  assignment,  grant,  or  cony'e3'ance  of  ain'  pat- 
ent shall  be  acknoyvledg'ed  before  ain-  notary  public 
of  the  sey-eral  states  or  territories  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  an3' commissioner  of  the  United  State.s 
circuit  court,  or  before  ain'  secretain-  of  legation  or 
consular  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  or 
perform  notarial  ."icts  under  section  1750  of  the  Re- 
y'ised  Statutes,  the  certificate  of  such  acknoyvledg- 
ment,  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  such 
notar3'  or  other  officer  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  execution  of  such  assignment,  grant 
or  convey'ance. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PATENT  UNION. 


Questions  that  Will  Come  Up  at  the  Brussels 

Convention  of  Utmost  Importance  to  American 

Inventors— Propositions  to  be  Submitted  by  the 

United  States. 

The  conference  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  which  beg'un  its 
session  in  Brussels  on  the  1st  inst.,  is  an  event  of 
g-reat  interest  to  inventors  and  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  Interest  in  it  is  world-wide,  as  j'ear 
by  year  the  closer  commercial  interests  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  emphasize  the  desirability  of  more 
uniformity  of  patent  and  trade-mark  laws. 

At  the  conference  now  in  session,  the  United  States 
is  represented  bj'  Francis  Forbes  of  New  York. 
Alexander  ('apehart  of  the  Inventive  Ac.k,  Wash- 
ing-ton, D.  C.,  and  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Belgium,  Mr.  Bellamy  Story. 

'Mr.  Francis  Forbes  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
of  this  country  on  patent  and  trade-mark  legislation 
and  practice  and  as  the  representative  of  this  gov- 
ernment at  jirevious  international  conferences,  is 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  recommendations 
and  propositions  of  theUnited  States.  He  is  splen- 
didly ecpiipped  for  the  duties  imposed  as  a delegate 
to  the  Brussels  conference. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  also  before  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Forbes  recited  briellv, 
the  history  of  the  various  international  conferences 
that  have  been  held,  following  the  first  discussion 
■of  the  necessity  for  the  international  jn'otection  of 
trade-marks,  at  the  Vienna  Ex])osition  in  1873. 
The  discussion,  as  commenced  at  \'ienna,  was  con- 
tinued at  the  congress  concerning  industrial  prop- 
■orty  held  at  the  Paris  International  Exposition  of 
1878.  By  resolution  of  that  congress  a committee 
was  appointed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French 
(lovernment,  or.  failing  in  that,  some  other  govern- 
ment to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  an  official 
conference  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
to  formulate  a convention  for  the  protection  of  in- 
tlustrial  property.  The  French  (lovernment  hap- 
pil}"  took  the  initiative  and  a conference  was  held  at 
Paris,  commencing  November  4, 1880,  which  drafted 
the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Pro]i- 
erty,  afterward  ratified  at  Paris,  March  20.  1883. 
with  very  slight  changes  only.  This  convention 
covers  patents  as  well  as  trade-marks. 

This  country  was  represented  at  the  conference 
Ilf  1880  by  Mr.  Noyes,  minister  to  France  and  Mr. 
Putnam,  minister  to  Belgium,  and  the  following 
States  were  represented,  viz  ; Argentine  Republic 
Austria  Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  France.  (Ireat 
Britain,  Guatemala,  Italy.  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway.  Portugal,  Russia.  Salvador,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Turkey.  United  States,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela. 

The  convention  was  ratified  on  March  20.  188.3,  by 
the  following  only  of  the  nations  represented  at  the 
conference — viz.;  Belgium,  Brazil.  France,  Guate- 
mala, Italj'.  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Salvador, 
Servia,  Spain  and  Switzerland.  Salvador  has  with- 
drawn. 

Since  the  ratification  it  has  been  adhered  to  by 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Great  Britain.  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  United  States,  Tunis,  Denmark 
and  Austria-Hungary  with  a proviso  of  legislative 
ratification. 

The  salient  features  of  the  convention  (so  far  as 
relates  to  trade-marks  and  trade  names)  are  : 

Article  2.  That  citizens  of  each  of  the  contract- 
ing States  shall  enjoy  in  all  of  the  other  States  of 
the  union  the  advantages,  so  far  as  concers  trade- 
marks or  trade  names,  that  the  respective  laws 
thereof  accord  to  citizens:  they  shall  have  the  same 
jirotection  as  the  latter,  and  the  same  legal  recourse 
against  the  infringement  of  their  rights,  subject  to 
the  formalities  and  conditions  imposed  ujion  citizens 
by  the  domestic  legislation  of  each  State.  Ar- 
ticle 6.  That  a trade-mark  regularly  registered  at 
home  shall  be  registered  and  so  protected  in  all  the 
(ither  States  of  the  union,  subject  to  refusal  only  if 
the  object  for  which  it  is  asked  is  considered  con- 
trary to  good  morals  and  to  public  order.  Article  8. 
That  trade-marks  shall  be  protected  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  union  without  registration.  Article  9. 
That  every  production  unlawfully  bearing  a trade- 
mark or  commercial  name  may  be  seized  on  im- 
portation into  those  of  the  vStates  of  the  union  in 
which  such  trade-mark  or  commercial  name  has  a 
right  to  legal  protection.  Article  10.  That  seizure 
shall  be  applicable  to  products  bearing  falsely  the 
name  of  a stated  locality  when  this  shall  be  joined 
to  a fictitious  commercial  name  or  a name  borrowed 
with  a fraudulent  intention.  Aricle  11.  That  pro- 
tection shall  be  accorded  to  trade-marks  and  trade- 
names at  international  expositions.  Article  13. 
That  an  International  Bureau  shall  be  established 


at  Berne. 

Foreseeing  the  probable  desirability  of  revision, 
it  was  provided  in  Article  14  that  “The  present  con- 
vention shall  be  submitted  to  periodical  revisions 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  improvements  cal- 
culated to  perfect  the  system  of  the  union.  With 
this  object,  conferences  shall  take  place  succes- 
sively in  one  of  the  contracting  States  between  the 
delegates  of  said  States.  The  next  meeting  shall 
take  place  in  1885  at  Rome." 

The  conference  at  Rome  was  duly  held,  the  United 
States  being  represented  bj-  Mr.  Stallo,  United 
States  Minister  to  Italy. 

The  principal  amendment  proposed  was  an  addi- 
tion to  Article  10,  that  every  product  bearing  a 
false  indication  of  origin  should  be  seized  on  im- 
portation into  an}'  one  of  the  contracting  States  ; 
and  that  the  seizure  might  also  take  place  before 
shipment  or  after  importation.  Also  for  temporary 
protection  of  inventions,  designs  and  models  ap- 
pearing at  international  expositions. 

These  jiropositions  were  not  ratified  by  all  of  the 
contracting  States,  and  therefore  failed. 

The  United  States  adhered  to  the  convention  in 
lk87,  and  under  an  act  of  Cong-ress  (26  Statutes  at 
Large,  ]>.  17)  sent  three  deleg-ates,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Palmer,  Minister  to  Sjiain,  and  F.  A.  Seely  and 
I'rancis  Forbes,  to  the  svicceeding  conference  at 
Aiadrid  in  1890. 

The  conference  at  Madrid,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  propositions  of  the  conference  at  Rome  to 
receive  universal  assent  and  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  convention,  adopted  the  e.xpedient  of  subsidiary 
conventions  and  unions,  which  have  g-one  into  effect 
between  the  several  jiowers  which  have  agreed  to 
them  only. 

There  are  two  of  these  sulisidiary  conventions, 
both  signed  at  Madrid,  April  14,  1891  — viz.,  one  for 
the  suppression  of  false  indication  of  origin — /.  e., 
the  seizure  of  all  g'oods  bearing  any  mark  indica- 
ting a place  of  manufacture  or  ]iroduction  other 
than  the  true  jilace.  Such  g'oods  are  to  be  seized  in 
the  counti'}'  of  jiroduction,  on  importation  into 
another  State,  or  in  the  latter  State,  or  in  case  the 
laws  of  any  State  do  not  permit  of  seizure,  such 
other  remedie.s  are  to  be  taken  for  repression  as  are 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  that  country.  (The  latter 
clause  w.as  added  at  the  sugg-estion  of  the  deleg'ates 
from  the  United  States). 

Article  3 permits  the  vender  of  g'oods  coming 
from  another  country  to  indicate  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. but  in  that  case  the  address  or  the  name  must 
be  accompanied  by  a clear  indication  in  legible  char- 
acters of  the  country  or  ])lace  of  manufacture  or 
])roduction.  The  following  nations  have  adhered  to 
this  subsidiary  convention:  Brazil.  France.  Great 
Britain.  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Tunis. 

The  other  suhsidiar}’  convention  jirovides  for  the 
intern.ational  reg'istration  of  trade-marks,  to  which 
Brazil.  Belgium,  Fr.'ince,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Portug-al,  Spain,  .Switzerland  and  Tunis  have  ad- 
hered. Also  Austri.a-IIuugary  with  a provi,so  of 
legislative  ratification. 

International  registration  under  this  agreement 
is  a purely  dijilomatic  affair.  The  citizen  of  a gov- 
ernment adhering  to  the  union  applies  to  his  g'ov- 
ernment  to  register  his  mark  for  him  at  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  at  Berne,  and  the  bureau  in  turn 
forwards  such  mark  for  reg'istration  to  the  other 
States  of  the  union.  The  fees  are  only  those  of  the 
various  governments,  .and  in  addition  an  almost 
nominal  fee  for  the  International  Bureau.  The  reg- 
istration being'  thus  made  is  freed  from  many  of  the 
risks  attendant  upon  the  work  of  making  separate 
registrations  in  the  separate  countries. 

The  convention  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Proiierty  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  tr.ade-mark  owners  in  the  United 
SLites  since  it  makes  provision  for  the  time  in  the 
growth  of  their  several  businesses  when  it  will 
overflow  national  bounds  and  become  international. 

Without  any  intern.'itional  agreement  and  with 
each  government  acting  according  to  supposed 
local  interest,  the  same  trade-mark  might  be 
used  in  many  different  countries,  with  the  result  of 
limiting  the  trade  of  each  user  of  the  mark  to  cer- 
tain geographical  bounds. 

The  United  States  has  made  special  treaties  in 
regard  to  trade-marks  with  the  following  nations  : 
Austria,  concluded  1871:  Belgium,  1884;  Brazil. 
1878  : Denmark.  1892  ; I'rance,  1869;  Germany,  1871  ; 
Great  Britain,  1877  : Italy,  1882  ; Russia,  1874  ; 
Servia,  1881.  and  Siiain,  18,82. 

Propositions  of  the  United  States. 

The  propositions  that  will  be  jiresented  to  the 
Brussels  Conference  now  in  session  by  this  gov'ern- 
ment  may  be  brieily  stated  and  the  leasons  set 
forth  will  emphasize  their  importance.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Greeley  of  the  U.  S.  jiatent  office  has 
given  the  subiect  much  thoug'ht  and  outlines  the 
more  important  propositions  that  this  government 
will  submit. 

Article  2 of  the  CoiivcMilioTi.  a.s  it  now  stands,  srives  the  rifrlit 
,10  the  subjects  or  citizens  ot  each  of  the  coiilractiiig'  Slates  tp 


secure  the  same  protection,  so  far  as  concerns  patents  for  in- 
ventions, trade  or  commercial  marks,  and  commercial 'names, 
in  all  the  other  States  of  the  union  that  the  respecti ve  laws 
thereof  now  or  may  hereafter  accord  the  subjects  or  citizens, 
not  only  as  regards  the  extent  or  duration  of  protection,  but 
also  as  regards  the  fees  for  the  issuance  of  the  patent  and  for 
continuing  the  protection  given  by  the  patent  in  force  auring 
the  period  named  therein,  and  also  as  regards  the  inventions 
which  mav  be  protected  by  patent. 

In  the  Xinited  States  the  fees  for  the  grant  of  a patent  for  an 
invention  are  but  thirt3--flve  dollars,  of  which  fifteen  dollars  is 
required  upon  filing  the  application,  and  twenty  dollars  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  patent.  The  patent  is  granted  for  seven- 
teen _vears,  except  in  certain  cases,  and  it  continues  in  force  for 
the  full  term  for  which  it  was  granted  without  the  paj'nient  of 
further  fees. 

In  certain  States  of  the  union,  not  onlv  are  fees  required 
upon  deposit  of  the  application  and  issuance  of  the  patent,  but 
further  fees  in  the  form  of  annual  taxes  are  required  for  the 
continuance  of  the  protection  given  by  the  patent  as  issued,  the 
patent  lasping  if  these  annual  ta.xes  are  not  paid.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  these  fees  in  some  of  the  Slates  of  the  Union  is 
many  times  the  fees  required  by  the  United  States.  For  in- 
stance, in  Great  Britain,  as  stated  in  the  "Tableau  Conipara- 
lif"  publislied  in  a recent  number  of  "La  Propriete  Indus- 
trielle,”  the  fee  payable  on  filing  the  complete  specification  is 
four  pounds  sterling  (say  twentj-  dollars),  This  pays  for  the 
continuance  in  force  of  the  patent  for  four  years.  For  the  fifth 
.year  a ta.x  of  five  pounds  (saj'  tweiitv-five  dollars)  is  required  : 
for  the  sixtli  j-ear  a tax  of  six  pounds  (say  thirt.y  dollars)  and 
so  on.  increasing  one  pound  each  year.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  fees  for  a patent  of  fourteen  years  is  thus  ninetj-- 
nine  pounds,  or  nearly  five  hundred  dollars. 

In  France,  annual  taxes  of  one  hundred  f rancs  (say  twenty 
dollars)  are  required,  aggregating  for  a fifteen  year  patent 
fifteen  hundred  francs  (sav  three  hundred  dollars). 

In  Austria,  under  the  law  of  January  11,  hS'lT,  the  fee  payable 
on  the  filing'  of  the  application  is  ten  florins,  i.say  four  dollars,) 
and  the  annual  taxes  for  a fifteen  year  patent  aggrregate  over 
nineteen  hundred  florins  (sav  eight  hundred  dollars.'. 

It  does  not  seem  just  that  a subject  or  citizen  of  a foreign 
State  should  secure  from  the  United  States  protection  for  his 
invention,  trade  or  commercial  mark  for  a less  sum  than  is  re- 
quired of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  like  protection  by  the 
State  of  which  he  is  a subject  or  citizen,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Convention  should  not  restrict  the  United  States  from  re- 
quiring, if  it  shall  seem  best  to  d.>  so,  that  subjects  or  citizens 
of  other  Slates  should  pay  for  the  grant  and' conti  nuance  of 
protection  the  same  fees  which  are  required  for  like  protection 
by  other  States  from  citizens  of  the  United  .States. 

Further,  it  does  not  seem  just  that  a greater  protection  to  in- 
ventioms  than  that  which  is  e.xtended  by  the  State  of  which  the 
inventor  is  a subject  or  cil  izen,  or  in  which  he  is  domiciled  at 
the  time  of  making'  his  invention,  should  be  extended  bv  the 
United  States.  That,  for  instance,  a subject  or  citizen  of 
Austria  {not  Vet,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  contracting-  States)  should 
be  entitled  to  protection  in^  the  United  States  for  the  product  of 
a clieniical  process,  while  in  his  own  State  lie  Is  entitled  onl.v  to 
protection  for  a particular  process  for  its  manufacture  and  is 
not  entitled  to  protection  for  the  product,  does  not  seem  just, 
particularly  as  a citizen  ot  the  United  Stales  w'llo  has  invented 
a product  of  a chemical  proce.ss,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection in  tile  United  States,  is  entitled  to  such  protection  in 
Austria  as  is  now  afforded  the  Austrian  inventor  in  the  United 
States. 

So,  too,  with  reference  to  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  patent 
laws  do  not  recognize  as  entitled  to  protection  either  a chemical 
process  or  the  product  of  such  process,  unless  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  represented  by  model,  while  the  citizen  of  Switzerland 
is  entitled  to  protection  in  theUnited  States  for  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  products  of  chemical  processes,  as  well  as  many 
other  inventions  which  cannot  be  represented  by  models. 

An.y  Slate  of  the  union  should  be  entitled  to  lefuse.  at  its 
option,  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  another  State  the  protection 
which  is  refused  bj-  that  other  State  to  its  subjects  or  citizens. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  Government  proposes  to 
amend  Article  2 by  adding  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Provided,  That  a subject  or  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  contract- 
ing States  applying  for  a patent  for  invention,  trade  or  com- 
mercial mark,  or  commercial  name,  in  .another  of  the  con- 
tracting States  mat',  at  the  option  of  the  latter  State,  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  issuance  and  continuance  in  force  of  the 
patent  applied  for.  fees  required  of  a subject  or  citizen  of  the 
State  in  which  the  patent  is  applied  for,  ior  the  issuance  and 
continuance  in  force  of  a patent  for  invention,  trade  or  com- 
mercial mark  or  commercial  name,  i n t he  stale  of  which  the 
applicant  is  a subject  or  citizen. 

Provided,  Further,  that  an  invention  not  the  subject  of  a pat- 
ent in  the  countr.v  of  orig-in  ma.v,  at  the  option  of  another 
State  of  the  union,  be  refused  protection  in  that  State. 
Country  of  origin  shall  be  considered  the  counlr.v  of  whici| 
the  inventor  is  subject  or  citizen,  or  in  which  he  is  domiciled 
at  the  time  of  the  first  deposit  of  an  application  for  an  in- 
vention. 

Article  4 of  the  Convention  is  not  suited  to  the  wants'  of 
American  inventors. 

The  amendment  of  s'ction  4887  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  approved  March  3.  1.807.  which  will  take  effect 
January  1,  1898,  will  eliminate  from  our  law  the  feature  of  the 
dependence  of  theUnited  Slates  patent  on  prior  patents  for 
the  same  invention  previouslv' taken  out  in  foreig-n  countries. 
This  amendment,  while  removing-  one  reason  for  the  propi.ei- 
tion  of  the  United  .States  at  Madrid  that  the  period  of  delay 
should  begin  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  United  States  pat- 
ent, namely,  that  the  grant  of  a prior  foreign  patent  would 
limit  the  latter  to  the  term  of  the  former,  does  not  obviate 
anotherdifficulty  which  spring's  from  our  system  of  preliminary 
examination. 

In  our  s.vstem,  the  papers  deposited  with  the  application  for 
a patent  and  forming-  part  thereof.  1.  An  application  therefor 
in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  ; 2.  "A  written 

description  of  the  invention  or  discovery  and  of  the  manner 
and  process  of  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using 
it,  in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  w hich  it  appertains,  or 
with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct, 
compound  and  use  the  same;  and  incase  of  a machine,  "an 
explanation  of  "the  principle  thereof,  and  the  best  mode  in 
wiiich  he  (the  inventor)  has  contemplated  applying  that  princi- 
ple, so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  inventions;  and  in 
which  he  (tlie  i n ventor)  shall  particularly  point  out  and  dis- 
tinctly- claim,  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he 
claims  as  his  invention  or  discovery.”  Revised  Statutes,  sec- 
tion 4888.  Drawings  "when  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
draw-ingts.”  Revised  Statutes,  section  4889. 

Specifications  and  drawings  are  submitted  to  theexamina- 
1 ion  of  skilled  persons  in  the  patent  office,  called  examiners, 
w ho  often  find  that  the  inventor  has  improperly  described  or 
misrepresented  his  invention  and  has  claimed  more  than'he 
had  a right  to  claim  as  new.  If  it  is  found  that  the  invention 
has  been  know'n  or  used  by-  others  in  the  United  States,  or  lias 
been  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  any 
country  before  his  invention,  the  application  is  refused  and  no 
patent  thereon  issued.  If,  however,  the  clainis  of  the  applica- 
tion are  merely  broader  than  the  inveniion  and  include 
therein  matter  which  is  shown  by'  the  prior  state  of  the  art  to 
be  old.  then  the  applicant  may'  amend  his  specification  and 
claims  so  as  to  limit  them  to  his  actual  invention,  and  this 
being  done  the  patent  is  issued  upon  the  amended  specifica- 
tion and  claims.  Such  amendments  are  always  restrictive 
in  their  nature  and  thf  applicant  is  never  permitted  to 
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broaden  his  claim  to  cover  an  invention  not  within  the  des- 
cription contained  in  the  application  as  filed.  It  is  found 
from  the  records  of  the  patent  office  that  of  the  applications 
for  patent  filed  since  the  year  1880,  nearly  one-third  were 
rejected  for  want  of  patentable  novelty.  The  remaining’  two- 
thirds  were  found  patentable,  and  in  all  but  those  in  which 
the  final  fee  was  not  paid  within  the  time  required  by  law, 
patents  were  issued. 

By  amendment  of  the  specification  and  claims  forming  part 
of  the  application,  the  inventor  is  enabled  to  separate  the  new 
from  the  old,  and  to  claim  what  he  has  in  fact  invented.  It  is 
this  amended  application  which  should  be  the  subject  of  re- 
filing in  the  different  States  of  the  union  under  Article  4.  But 
as  in  certain  cases  the  examination  may  not  be  completed  for  a 
considerable  period  of  ti me,  and  the  inventor  may  be  desirous 
of  immediately  exploiting  his  invention  in  other  countries  of  the 
uoion  or  of  avoidingthe  risk  of  intermediate  publication  or 
other  acts  which  would  vitiate  his  patent,  he  shonld  be  allowed 
to  deposit  his  application  i n the  several  States  of  the  union, 
with  a description  of  his  invention  as  filed  in  the  country  em- 
ploying the  preliminary  e.xaniination,  and  afterward  to  amend 
the  same  so  as  to  make  it  coniform  to  the  patent  issued  on  the 
first  application. 

In  the  case  of  an  application  filed  in  another  countr.v,  and 
afterward  in  a country  employing  the  preliminary  examination 
under  claim  of  priority,  then  the  specification  and  claims  there 
allowed  should  be  taken  as  equivalant  to  the  prior  application 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  4. 

The  United  States  government,  therefore,  proposes  toamend 
Article  4 by  adding  thereto  the  following  paragraph  : 

“The  application  for  a patent  of  invention,  of  an  industrial 
model  or  design,  or  trade-mark,  above  mentioned,  may  be 
amended  in  the  part  describing  or  claiming  the  invention, 
model,  or  design,  in  conformity  with  the  description  and 
claim  allowed  and  forming  part  of  the  patent  issued  in  coun- 
tries requiring  a preliminary  examination  ; but  the  descrip- 
tion and  claim  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend,  in  anv  State  of 
the  union,  greater  protection  to  the  invention  than  in  the 
country  of  origin.” 

It  is  proposed  to  so  amend  article  5 that  it  shall 
not  be  necess^ary  for  the  American  inventor  to  work 
his  invention  in  a foreig-n  countries  in  which  he 
may  secure  patents.  ’‘Working”  means  manufac- 
turing. and  is  required  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  the  patent  in  most  European  countries,  and  is  a 
most  onerous  requirement. 

Another  itnportant  proposed  amendment  relates 
to  the  interdependence  of  patents  for  the  same  in- 
vention in  different  countries.  As  the  laws  now 
stand,  a patent  granted  for  a short  term  in  one 
country  determines  the  term  of  the  patent  granted 
in  another.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States  pat- 
ents are  ordinarily  granted  for  seventeen  years. 
But,  if  the  applicant  has  taken  out  a foreign  patent, 
having  but  ten  years  or  fourteen  years  to  run,  his 
United  States  patent  is  limited  to  expire  with  the 
foreign  patent  having  the  shortest  term. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  do  away  with  this  interde- 
pendence of  patents,  and  to  have  each  patent  which 
is  applied  for  under  the  convention  issued  for  its 
full  term,  without  regard  to  patents  in  other 
countries. 

Trade-marks. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  important  feature  of 
the  conference  will  be  the  discussion  of  the  articles 
of  the  convention  which  relate  to  trademarks  and 
the  commercial  name.  The  importance  of  trade- 
marks would  seem  to  be  more  fully  recognized 
abroad  than  here.  In  many  countries  the  counter- 
feiting of  a registered  trade-mark  subjects  the 
offender  not  onlv  to  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  but  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  generally  considered 
of  even  more  importance  than  patents  for  inven- 
tions. Trade-marks  are  of  vital  importance  to  com- 
mercial interests.  They  furnish  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  merchant  the  only  means  by  which 
he  can  protect  the  trade  which  he  has  built  up  by 
long  j-ears  of  study  and  care.  They  are  of  especial 

importance  in  foreign  commerce.  Whe-.  j, Is 

made  in  an  English-speaking  country  pass  beyond 
the  confines  of  that  country  something  more  than 
Eng-lish  words  are  neces=ar3'  to  mark  the  goods  and 
distinguish  them  from  similar  goods.  This  mark, 
in  its  simplest  form — it  may  be  a ‘star’  or  a 
‘crescent’ — ‘crossed  swords,’  or  the  like — is  recog- 
nized b_Y  all  peoples  whatever  their  language.  The 
merchant  who  has  established  a reputation  for 
goods  marked  with  a crescent  should  be  protected 
from  those  who  seek  to  steal  his  trade  by  marking 
their  goods,  perhaps  inferior,  with  the  same 
crescent. 

There  is,  in  respect  to  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks, almost  as  wide  a difference  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries  as  in  the  matter  of  patents.  In 
the  United  States  the  registrant  must  be  the  owner 
of  the  mark  and  must  have  actuallv  used  it  on  his 
goods  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  the  In- 
dian tribes.  No  one  but  the  owner  of  such  a mark 
can  reg-ister  it.  In  some  foreign  countries  the  first 
applicant,  whether  in  fact  the  owner  or  in  fact  a 
user,  of  the  mark  or  not.  maj'  register  it,  and  by 
the  fact  of  registration  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
mark,  notwithstanding  prior  use  of  the  mark  by 
others.  So  it  happens  that  United  States  trade- 
marks which  have  been  long  used  and  have  become 
of  great  value,  and  the  value  of  a trade-mark  may 
be  manj'  thousands  of  dollars,  have  been  regis- 
tered in  foreign  countries  by  persons  who  were  not 
connected  with  the  United  States  owners,  and  goods 
bearing  the  trade-mark  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try are  liable  to  seizure  if  imported  into  the  country 
in  which  that  mark  was  so  registered,  and  if  sold 
to  or  by  the  purchased  consent  of  the  registrant. 
This  stealing  of  trade-marks  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and,  it  is  said,  that  the  bicycle  manufac- 


turers of  this  countrj’  have  suff'ered  materially  in 
their  exjjort  trade  by  reason  of  it. 

There  will  doubtless  be  man^'  other  important 
amendments  proposed  of  which  no  prev’ious  notice 
has  been  given,  in  reg'ard  to  which  this  government 
will  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  representa- 
tives at  the  Brussels  conference. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  iunyortance,  therefore,  that 
the  most  competent  persons  should  be  selected  as 
the  government’s  advisors  and  agents.  Mr,  Alex- 
ander Capehart.  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
is  one  of  the  jjroprietors  of  the  Inventivk  Agp:  of 
Washington,  I).  C.  He  has  been  in  Europe  during 
the  last  three  3'ears,  taking-  observations  of  the 
practical  working  and  efi'ect  of  ths  various  patent 
laws  in  foreign  countries,  and  understands  thor- 
oughly what  changes  should  be  made  b3'  inter- 
national arrangement  to  benefit  and  better  protect 
the  American  inventor. 


The  Hammock  Bicycle  Saddle. 

In  a recent  sermon  Rev.  Talmage  delivered  a 
great  eulog-3'  on  the  wheel — taking-  as  his  text,  Ezek- 
iel, X : l.f:  ‘‘As  for  the  wheels,  it  was  cried  unto 
them  in  1113'  hearing,  O wheel.”  The  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin,  the  printing  press  and  other  ma- 
chinery was  reviewed  and  then  the  modern  “bike” 
came  in  for  the  following  : 

“While  the  world  has  been  rolling  on  the  eight 
wheels  of  the  rail  car,  or  the  four  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage, or  the  two  wheels  of  the  gig,  it  was  not  until 
1876,  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
that  the  miracle  of  the  nineteenth  century  rolled  in 
the  bic3'cle.  The  world  could  not  'oelieve  its  own 
eyes,  and  not  until  quite  far  on  in  the  eighties  were 
the  continents  enchanted  with  the  whirling,  flash- 
ing, dominating  specticle  of  a machine  that  was  to 
do  so  much  for  the  pleasure,  the  business,  the 
health,  and  the  profit  of  nations.  The  world  had 
needed  it  for  6,(K)0  years.  Man’s  slowness  of  loco- 
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motion  was  a m3'ster3’.  Was  it  of  more  importance 
that  the  reindeer  or  the  eagle  rapidE-  exchanged 
jungles  or  craigs  than  that  man  should  get  swiftly 
from  place  to  place  '?  Was  the  business  of  the  bird 
or  the  roebuck  more  urg-ent  than  that  of  the  in- 
carnated immortal  ? No  ! At  last  we  have  the  ob- 
literation of  distances  b3-  pneumatic  tire.  At  last 
we  have  wings. 

“And  what  has  this  in vention'done  for  woman 
The  C3'nics  and  constitutional  growlers  would  deny 
her  this  emancipation,  and  sa3-  : ‘What  better  exer- 
cise can  she  have  than  a broom,  or  a duster,  or  a 
churn,  or  rocking  a cradle,  or  running  up  and  down 
stairs,  or  a walk  to  church  with  a prayer  book  under 
her  arm  ? ’ All  sensible  people  who  know  the  tonic 
of  fresh  air,  and  the  health  in  deep  respiration,  and 
the  awakening  of  disused  muscle,  and  the  exhilara- 
tion of  velocity,  will  rejoice  that  wife,  and  mother, 
and  daughter  may  have  this  new  recreation.  In- 
deed, life  to  so  many  is  a hard  grind  that  I am  glad 
at  the  arrival  of  any  new  mode  of  healthful  recre- 
ation. Mr.  Friend  Will  Carleton,  the  poet,  said 
what  I like  when  he  wrote — 

We  claim  a great  utility  that  dailc  must  increase: 

We  claim  from  inactivity  a sensible  release: 

A constant  mental.  pUy  iical.  and  moral  help  tve  feel, 

That  bids  ns  turn  enthusiasts,  and  crv,  God  bless  the  wheel ! 

“Never  3’et  having  mounted  one  of  those  rolling 
wonders,  I stand  by  the  wayside,  far  enough  off  to 
avoid  being  run  over,  and  in  amazement  and  con- 
gratulation cr3'  out  in  Ezekiel's  jihraseology  of  the 
text,  ‘U  wheel  1’  ” 

So  much  for  the  wheel  in  general,  but  what  about 
the  saddle  ? Why  is  it  that  so  many  riders  es- 
pecially ladies,  have  been  advised  b3‘  their  ph3'si- 
cians  not  to  become  habitual  riders  ? It  was  not 
because  of  the  exercise — not  because  of  the  pneu- 
matic tires — not  because  of  the  ball  bearings — not 
because  of  the  chain  and  sjjrocket.  It  was  because 
of  the  saddle.  Perfect  the  saddle — accommodate  it 
to  the  motion  of  the  limbs  in  pedaling,  conform  it 
to  the  shape  of  the 'uod3-  and  prevent  pressure  on 


the  sensitive  parts,  and  the  wheel  critics  among  G ■ 
medical  fraternit3’  will  be  answered. 

Such  a saddle  has  just  been  jjut  upon  the  market. 
It  is  known  as  the  Hammock  saddle  and  is  manu- 
factured b3'  the  H.  C.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 
The  name  is  suggestive.  It  fits  to  the  bod3'  like  a' 
hammock.  It  rocks  and  follows  the  natural  action 
of  the  limbs.  It  prevents  chaffing,  soreness  and 
stiffness.  Riders  will  appreciate  the  increased 
leverage  it  allows  on  the  pedals  without  increased 
labor. 

Prof  M.  F.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  I).  I).  S..  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy,  National  University.  Washing-ton, 
I).  C.,  stated  in  one  of  his  lectures  in  Uctober  1867: 
“The  continued  use  of  a flat  stationary  bic3‘cle  saddle 
will  cause  a deformit3'  of  the  coc3'x  bone  (ter- 
minal of  the  vertabral  column),  b3'  bending  it  for- 
ward, and  in  case  of  a woman  who  has  continuously 
used  such  saddle  and  afterwards  reaches  a preg- 
nant state  it  will  necessitate  the  bone  being  bent 
back  to  its  normal  position  or  broken  in  order  to 
accomplish  successful  deliver3'.  There  has  been  a 
saddle  invented  (the  Hammock)  which  gives  ob- 
liqueH'  to  either  side  as  pressure  is  applied  on  the 
pedal  by  the  corresponding  limb,  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  prev'entative  for  this  serious 
malformation.” 

The  construction  of  this  saddle  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  is  made  of  finest  linen  cord  (especialU-  man- 
ufactured and  not  subject  to  moisture),  The  rods 
form  a socket  joint  in  cantle  giving  motion  des- 
cribed. Invisible  s])rings  keep  seat  in  position  and 
a sliding  loop  changes  its  shape  to  liking  of  rider. 
No  tools  recjuired  ; no  adjusting  bolt:  no  riveting  or 
hardened  surface.  Its  whight  is  only  12  to  16 
ounces  and  it  sells  in  the  market  for  the  same  price 
of  other  so-called  high  grade  saddles.  It  is  made 
in  various  st3’les,  each  grade  having  large,  medium, 
small  and  ladies  design. 

The  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  this  saddle  is 
Mr.  H.  O.  Phillips,  son  of  ex-congressman  Phillips 
of  Penns3’lvania. 


Swindlers  Brought  to  Justice. 

In  another  column  the  details  of  an'  iher  gigan- 
tic swindle  on  inventors  are  set  fort  Another 
gang  of  frauds  have  been  apprehended  and  a half 
dozen  or  more  patent  sharks  now  await  the  action 
of  the  federal  court.  The  post  office  department  is 
now  thoroughl3'  aroused  on  this  subject  and  special 
instructions  to  inspectors  are  bearing  fruit.  These 
swindlers  are  almost  powerless  without  the  use  of 
the  mails  and  it  is  indeed  encouraging  to  the  great 
army  of  inventors  that  the  government  proposes  to 
dissolve  partnership  with  these  humbugs.  It  is  as- 
tonishing what  rank  “suckers”  a large  number 
of  inventors  are,  due,  no  doubt,  to  discouragement 
in  the  results  of  their  inventive  genius.  Man3-  in- 
ventors build  upon  false  hopes.  They  attach  too 
much  importance  to  their  discoveries.  The3'  fail  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  only  a small  percentage  of 
patented  inventions  are  commercial  successes. 
The  average  inventor,  as  soon  as  he  gets  a patent, 
bx’  some  arbitrar3'  rule  fixes  a ficticious  value  on 
his  invention.  Perhaps  unconsciousH'  his  judg- 
ment has  been  warped  b3'  the  extravagant  arra3-  of 
literature  he  receives  from  the  ver3'  class  in  whose 
toils  he  falls  later  on.  He  is  told  that  his  invention 
— properly  handled — is  -worth  thousands,  when  per- 
haps the  most  that  shrewd  business  acumen  could 
figure  out  would  not  exceed  the  three  figure  column. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  more  dependent  the 
inventor  is  on  capital  to  promote  his  invention  the 
more  unreasonable  his  greed  and  the  more  exalted 
are  his  ideas  of  value.  In  this  condition  he  is  ripe 
for  the  patent  shark,  and  the  greater  the  shark — 
the  greater  the  misrepresentations,  the  more  bril- 
liant the  rainbow  held  out,  the  more  eager  the  in- 
ventor in  the  chase.  It  would  seem  that  some  in- 
ventors oug-ht  to  profit  by  their  own  experience  if 
not  63-  the  experience  of  others,  but  instances  are 
not  rare  where  the  inventor  slides  from  the  clutches 
of  one  fakir  into  the  hands  of  another — from  a 
"Washington  humbug  to  a Detriot  sharper — from  a 
New  York  confidence  man  to  a Philadelphia  swin- 
dler— from  a Cincinnati  crook  to  an  Indianopolis. 
Des  Moines,  Munice,  Buffalo  or  other  “inventor’s 
friend” — with  a jiromptness  that  is  simpU-  as- 
tounding. 


How  Hens  are  Fooled  in  China. 

In  China  the  hen  is  kept  constantU'  busy. 
When  not  engaged  in  iiatching  her  own  brood  she 
is  compelled  to  hatch  fish  eggs.  The  spawn  of  fish 
are  placed  in  an  eg-gshell,  which  is  hernietically 
sealed  and  placed  under  the  unsuspecting  hen. 
After  some  da3's  the  eggshell  is  removed  and  care- 
fully broken,  and  the  spawn,  which  has  been 
warmed  into  life,  is  emptied  into  a shallow  pool, 
well  warmed  by  the  sun.  Here  the  minnows  that 
soon  dev’elop  are  nursed  until  strong  enough  to  be 
turned  into  a lake  or  stream. — Popular  Science  News. 
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Success  with  patents. 

How  to  riake  them  Pay. 

I From  HooKlet  Copy rig'iiled  by  Jo>;eph  W.  P.nell.) 

Problsm  ! To  obtain  an  expression,  for  the  commercial  value, 
let — a = legal  security  of  profit 
/>  = economy  effected 
c — extent  of  demand 
</  deductions 

(f  ( hxr  ) — cf ) — Commercial  value 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Patent  law  in  this  country  has  raised  a great 
number  of  persons  to  wealth  ; it  has  stimulated  a 
large  number  of  inventions  that  have  proven  to  be 
profitable  to  their  authors,  but  it  has  also  induced 
man}'  to  waste  time  and  money  in  unproductive  and 
hopeless  enterprises. 

The  I aim  of  the  author  is  to  direct  attention  to 
some  of  the  factors,  conditions  and  tendencies  that 
favor  or  weigh  against  the  commercial  success  of  in- 
ventions. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  writer  has  attempted  to 
take  the  inventor  by  the  arm  and  lead  him  to  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  where,  if  he  is  not  unduly  biased 
by  liis  own  interests,  he  can  trace  out  a reliable 
course  to  pursue,  in  roughly  guaging  the  commer- 
cial value  of  his  invention,  and  wliich  determina- 
tion will  tend  to  assist  him  in  deciding  what  step.s 
to  take  to  market  his  invention  ^troperl}'. 

Shrewd  business  men  cannot  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  a commercial  enterprise  based  on  an  in- 
vention unless  they  can  be  reasonably  assured  of 
its  legal  protection  Ijy  a patent. 

LEGAL  SECURITY  OF  PROFIT  A FACTOR  OF 
VALUE. 

The  first  principle  of  value  in  a patented  inven- 
tion is  stability  of  possession,  or  tlie  e.xclusive 
right  conferred  by  statute  to  make,  use  and  sell  a 
patented  invention:  and  if  this  right  is  not  subor- 
dinate to  or  inconfiict  with  any  existing  patent  right 
it  may  be  considered  of  uiaxinmm  legal  value. 

An  inventor  undoubtedly  understands  and  appre- 
ciates the  physical  thing'  which  he  has  created  or 
discovered  andean  judge  of  its  advantages,  wheth- 
er it  be  an  art,  a manufacture,  or  a composition  of 
matter;  but  without  the  needful  experience,  he 
rarely  knows  what  particular  matter  or  matters, 
part,  improvement,  or  combination,  in  any  one  of 
those  subjects  produced  by  him  does  his  legal  in- 
vention or  discovery  reside.  He  can  hardly  be  ex- 
]jected  to  know  this,  because  such  knowledge  would 
involve  a knowledg'e  of  the  entire  histor}'  of  inven- 
tions of  the  same  class,  as  well  as  requiring'  of  him 
the  ability  to  apprehend  the  leg^al  significance  of 
the  language  by  which  his  invention  is  described 
and  claimed  in  his  patent. 

His  patented  invention  may  be  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  improvements  on  diff'erent  types  of 
fundamental  inventions,  of  which  Ins  own  is  (.mly  a 
s|)ecies  of  one  type:  there  may  be  improvements  upon 
i m |)rovements;  and  many  alleg'ed  improvements 
may  be  successive  simpler  formsor  may  not  be  prac- 
tical imiprovements  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
may  be  fallacies  based  on  wisjiig^  observation  and  in- 
correct experiment:  but  nevertheless,  they  are  pat- 
ented and  have  a jufima  facie  title  until  they  have 
been  invalidated  by  some  federal  court,  and  may 
stand  as  a legal  impediment  in  the  inventor's  path- 
way to  prevent  his  full  enjoyment  of  the  exclusive 
rights  under  the  later  and  more  meritorious  pat- 
ented invention. 

The  leg'al  aspect  surrounding  a jjatented  inven- 
tion should  first  be  thoroug'hly  looked  into  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  commercial  value  of  an  in- 
vention ti.)  ascertain  in  what  manner  it  is  open  to 
use.  as  an  insufficient  legal  status  may  be  a cause 
for  deduction  in  the  estimate  of  the  commercial 
value  of  a patented  invention  because  its  einplov- 
ment  may  entail  infringement  of  previously  exist- 
ing patent  rights. 

The  Property  Rights  in  Foundation  and  Improve- 
ment Patents  Compared. 

For  illustration  Brown  invents  a typewriter 
machine.  It  is  perfectly  new  and  valuable  so 
far  as  it  g''oes  and  would  command  a ijreniium 
on  the  market  because  of  its  utility  and  effi- 
ciency over  all  other  kinds  on  the  market,  but  it 
is  an  improvement  on  Smith's  old  typewriter  mcL- 
chine,  which  latter  contains  sevc'ral  features  of 
merit,  which  are  broadl}'  covered  by  the  claims  of 
Smith’s  patent.  Brown  cannot  make  his  machine 
-without  using  the  old  parts  or  elements  of  Smith's 
machine  and  consequently  Brown  infringes  the 
former’s  patent  if  he  practices  his  own  invention. 
Yet  the  patent  office  will  grant  Brown  a patent  for  all 
that  he  has  discovered  as  new  and  useful  without 
saying  a word  about  Smith’s  patent,  because  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  Brown  is  presumed  to  know  all  the 
other  patents  which  have  been  granted  relating  to 


that  art.  In  such  cases  it  would  ordinarily  be  neces- 
sar}'  for  Brown  to  pay  tribute  to  Smith,  if  he  desires 
to  practice  the  broad  invention  with  his  improve- 
ments because  he  has  not  changed  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  typewriter  as  first  disclosed  b}'  the  orig- 
inal thought  of  Smith,  who  first  supplied  the  solid 
want  in  that  line:  and  the  law  insists  that  Smith’s 
prior  right  should  not  pass  into  Brown’s  possession 
even  though  the  latter’s  ingenuity  has  developed 
or  expanded  the  usefulness  of  the  same.  There- 
fore the  royalty  which  Brown  would  have  to  pay 
Smith  should  be  ascertained  and  deducted  in  esti- 
mating the  commercial  value  of  the  Brown  patent. 
It  may  be  that  Brown  has  so  greatly  improved  the 
former  invention  and  it  so  fully  meets  the  demands 
of  trade  that  its  availability  will  be  recognized  as 
such  a positive  advant.'ig'e  that  the  owner  of  the 
broad  patent  will  be  only  too  glad  to  acquire  a 
right  or  interest  or  make  an  equitable  arrangement 
of  co-operation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  improve- 
ment,— in  which  case  no  pecuniary  injury  can  be 
calculated  as  resulting  from  the  existence  of  the 
prior  patent.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  owner  of 
the  broad  patent  will  make  any  concessions  of  this 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  a rule  the 
final  type  as  e.xemplified  b_v  improvements  are  sim- 
pler in  construction  than  the  generic  invention  ; 
as  every  pioneer  invention  is  more  or  less  complex 
and  intricate  in  construction  and  of  low  efficieucy  ; 
as  the  owner  of  the  broad  invention  is  generally 
able  til  hold  his  own  on  the  line  of  improvements, 
by  his  subsequent  discoveries,  assisted  by  the  fail- 
ures and  improvements  of  others  ; and  a broad 
foundation  patent  is  usuall}' a dominating' factor  in 
any  successful  line  of  commercial  endeavor  based 
on  patented  inventions. 

VALUE  ASCERTAINED  BY  TEST  OR  REDUC- 
TION TO  PRACTICE. 

While  an  inventor  should  have  abundant  faith  in 
his  ideas  still  he  must  g'et  rid  of  those  natural  pre- 
posessions,  however  inviting  the  mental  invention, 
which  lead  him  to  assume  as  a matter  of  course 
that  his  invention  is  bound  to  work  successfully. 
This  spirit  often  leads  him  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
patents  for  inventions  before  testing  them,  which 
latter  course  would  in  many  cases  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
devices. 

Ordinaril}'  the  expense  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  an  invention  is  not  heavy  or 
beyond  the  means  of  the  inventor,  and  he  shoulcl  set 
about  at  once  to  clothe  his  conception  in  a practi- 
cally operativ.?  means,  as  it  is  not  only  important 
as  a step  towards  the  develoiJiiient  of  his  invention 
preparatory  to  its  introduction  on  the  market  but  it 
fulfills  a most  important  legal  requirement,  that 
demands  the  reduction  to  practice  of  an  invention 
as  the  final  step  in  the  legal  completion  of  an  in- 
vention. 

That  American  mechanics  and  business  men  are 
pre-eminently  practical  is  acknowledg'ed  and  to  win 
acceptance  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  the  invention 
must  have  more  than  asug'gestive  value.  Its  inher- 
ent value  or  worth  must  be  demonstrated  by  actual 
test  which  in  practice  it  would  be  subjected  to,  i.  e. 
under  the  same  actual  conditions  of  use;  and  the  law 
does  not  regard  that  the  inventor  has  properly  en- 
deavored to  reduce  his  invention  to  practice  until  he 
has  made  a working'  device  and  put  it  in  operation 
in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  the  actual  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  jiractice.  The  merits  of  some  in- 
ventions are  proven  easier  than  others,  and  in  some 
cases  the  inventions  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  time. 

In  railroad  inventions  few  people  can  gain  the 
permission  or  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  make 
the  trial.  In  such  instances  it  is  wise  for  the  in- 
ventor to  make  concessions  retaining  a smaller  in- 
terest if  need  be  for  the  privileges  conferred  and  the 
assistance  of  expert  aid  which  is  ordinarily  fur- 
nished. Otherwise  if  he  declines  to  be  liberal  the 
chances  are  that  his  invention  will  remain  un- 
demonstrated and  unknown. 

There  are  usually  TtIREE  DISTINCT  STAGES 
(.)F  DE YEEf->PMENT  in  the  production  of  an  in- 
vention eind  its  development  as  a marketable  one  : 

1st.  To  make  the  device  or  article. 

2d.  To  make  it  well,  and 

3rd.  To  make  it  cheaply. 

Appraisement  Based  on  Commercial  Comparisons. 

That  which  impels  men  to  go  into  an  enterprise  is 
the  idea  that  it  is  supposed  to  yield  a goodlj'  profit. 
Therefore  the  first  matter  of  importance  to  deter- 
mine in  regard  to  a patented  invention  after  its 
practical  demonstration  is  in  regard  to  its  prospec- 
tive commercial  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  beforehand  an  abso- 
lute commercial  value  for  any  invention,  before  its 
introduction  on  the  market,  even  though  its  advan- 
tages maj'  be  stated  with  exactness  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  calculation,  as  the  number  of  instances 
of  its  employment,  its  rate  of  output  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  use  and  cost  of  introduction  can  only  be 


matters  of  conjecture  more  or  less  accurate  accord- 
ing to  the  practical  experience  and  commercial  ac- 
cumen  or  f.mesight  of  the  calculator. 

However,  the  perplexing  and  complicated  task  of 
apprasing  an  invention,  to  form  a rough  estimate  of 
its  commercial  value  before  its  invasion  of  the 
market,  often  confronts  an  inventor,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention,  suggestively,  to  some  of  the 
factors,  conditions  and  tendences  that  are  of  such  a 
decided  nature  as  to  have  a controlling  influence  on 
the  destiny  of  the  invention,  should  it  be  placed  on 
the  market. 

The  success  of  inventions  cannot  be  viewed  alike 
as  every  business  is  governed  by  its  own  laws  of 
trade  ; but  there  is  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor 
of  inventions  introducing  progressive  ideas  along 
the  ST--vnd.\rd  Lines  of  each  industry,  which 
custom  has  laid  down. 


COMriERCIAL  COnPARISONS. 

1st.  As  to  the  economy  effected  reckoned  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  ov'er  rival  methods  or  means. 

2d.  The  probable  extent  of  use  or  application  of 
the  invention. 


I.  ECONOMY  EFFECTED. 

The  first  factor  is  oftentimes  capable  of  exact 
calculation  and  expression  in  terms  of  value,  as  for 
instance  whether  a machine  or  process  may  decrease 
the  initial  cost  of  construction  or  installation,  de- 
crease the  working  expenses,  or  improve  the  number 
or  quantity  or  quality  of  vendible  or  usuable  pro- 
duct. in  any  or  all  of  these.  The  economy  effected 
may  relate  to  deriving  power  at  a minimum  cost  or 
saving  its  expenditure  in  a given  :nachine  or  pro- 
cess. 

Power  costs  money  whether  the  prime  mover  be  a 
laborer  at  a dollar  a day  or  a steam  engine  ; and  any 
tool  or  machine  that  requires  a less  expenditure  of 
power  or  dispenses  with  the  labor  of  an  attendant 
works  a financial  benefit  to  the  industry  and  is  capa- 
ble of  computation. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  invention  relates  to  the 
vendible  product  itself,  or  where  it  is  for  personal 
or  domestic  use,  or  for  affording  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion, or  for  any  other  purpose  than  commercial  use 
for  want  of  any  commercial  basis  of  comparison, — 
in  such  cases  its  estimated  selling  value,  less  the 
cost  of  its  production  must  be  taken  as  the  value  of 
the  invention  as  an  article  of  trade  in  an  individual 
case. 

Care  in  Estimating  and  Providing  for  Profit. 

The  cost  of  material  and  the  process  or  steps  in 
manufacture  will  have  to  be  carefully  weighed  and 
considered  to  produce  a suiierior  article  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  so  that  it  can  be  sold  at  a figure  to  the 
consumer  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with 
goods  already  on  the  market. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  in  some  lines 
of  manufacture  to  calculate  the  exact  cost  of  any 
article  of  manufacture  because  of  the  fluctuation  of 
some  of  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  that  cost 
and  the  painstaking  calculator  may  find  himself 
hindered  in  a single-handed  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cost.  Manufacturers  themselves  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact  cost.  Es- 
tablishments making  a multitude  of  things  out  of 
the  same  materials  and  carrying  the  process  along 
on  the  same  general  basis  cannot  well  be  utilized  in 
ascertaining  clearly  and  definitely  the  elements 
of  cost  producing  any  one  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured. It  is  much  harder  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  a composite  article,  as  a steam  en- 
gine, than  one  made  from  a single  material  even 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  product  has  to  be  put 
throug'h  a great  number  of  handlings  or  treatments 
to  reach  the  merchantable  state,  as  exemplified  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  sewing  needle,  which  passes 
through  eig'hty  operations  before  it  is  perfectly 
made. 

In  most  branches  of  industry,  where  materials 
are  put  through  several  processes  or  steps  and  are 
gradually  worked  toward  the  merchantable  state, 
there  are  opportunities  to  rectify  mistakes,  either  in 
materials  or  in  the  working'  of  them,  so  that  losses 
may  be  avoided  or  greatly  lessened  but  there  are 
instances  where  the  materials  are  once  handled, 
the  thing  is  done.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
production  of  window  glass,  w'hich  is  in  fact  so 
simple  as  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  well  as 
the  ingredients  used,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  en- 
quirer to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
whole  matter  to  a mathematical  certainty  as  to  re- 
sults. That  is  to  say,  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  un- 
derstand that  if  an  experienced  manufacturer  has  a 
properly  constructed  works,  secures  the  proper  ma- 
terials and  fuel  that  the  item  of  profit  cannot  be- 
forehand be  easily  and  accurately  arrived  at,  but 
its  very  simplicity  is  one  source  of  many  of  the  com- 
plications that  arise  to  make  the  business  more  or 
less  precarious  as  to  results  both  for  the  men  em- 
ployed and  the  manufacturer.  "When  the  materials 
are  once  put  into  the  furnace  the  thing  is  done  and 
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if  uot  properl3'  done  there  is  a complete  loss. 

It  is  well  then  for  the  inventor  to  make  careful 
investig'ation  as  to  cost  in  the  branch  of  industry  to 
which  his  invention  appertains. 

One  g-reat  obstacle,  however,  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion lies  in  the  attitude  of  manufacturers,  who 
sometimes  fear  that  giving  of  the  information  re- 
quired relative  to  the  cost  of  producing  their  goods 
may  result  in  some  harm  to  their  business.  It  is  in 
view  of  this  attitude  a delicate  matter  to  ask  a man- 
ufacturer for  all  the  facts  and  figures  relatingto 
the  cost  of  producing  his  goods. 

Prime  Cost. 

The  prime  cost,  however,  can  be  more  generally 
obtained  from  a manufacturer  as  it  is  easily  arrived 
at  without  probing  too  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  the 
business  in  question, — which  prime  cost  means  the 
cost  of  the  stock  and  labor  and  all  cash  expenditures 
chargeable  solely  to  the  account  of  the  job  or  piece 
under  computation. 

Prime  Cost  Lessened. 

If  a price  is  asked  on  small  orders  for  making  the 
complete  article  or  device  there  is  oftentimes  a 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  bidding  on 
the  work  to  ascertain  the  selling  price  and  gauge 
his  price  accordingly.  If,  however,  the  inventor 
obtains  the  elements  or  parts  of  his  article  or  device 
from  different  large  manufacturing  concerns  who 
are  specially'  equipped  to  turn  out  such  work  and 
then  hires  his  labor  to  assemble  his  parts,  then  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article  can  be  greatly  lessened. 

Actual  Cost. 

If  the  invention  has  possibilities  of  large  con- 
sumption and  the  inventor  intends  to  go  into  business 
competition  with  rival  devices  he  should  be  more 
strongly  guideo  bj'  the  dictates  of  prudence  in  his 
calculations  and  get  at  the  real  cost  based  on  the 
establishment  of  his  own  manufacturing  plant  so  as 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  mill  owner,  which  manufacturer’s  profit 
must  necessarilj'  be  deducted  from  the  profit  accru- 
ing to  the  inventor,  dr  be  added  to  the  selling  price. 

In  such  a case  the  inventor  should  gain  some  idea 
of  the  total  cost,  which  means  the  entire  cost  of  the 
job  or  piece  under  consideration,  with  a certain  ad- 
dition for  the  proportion  of  the  general  expense 
account.  The  expense  account  is  inevitable  since 
the  manufacturing  equipment  and  current  expenses 
must  exist,  and  unless  the  inventor  intends  to  pay 
a manufacturer’s  profit,  he  must  calculate  the  cost 
of  production  from  this  standpoint.  The  expense 
account  is  not  covered  by  the  running  expenses  of 
the  factory  alone,  but  is  determined  bj’  the  general 
policy  of  the  enterprise.  This  polic3'  may  involve 
large  adveitising  to  make  the  excellence  of  his 
product  or  device  known  or  other  means  for  forcing 
customers,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  invention 
on  the  market,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  article  or 
appliance  on  trial  or  selling  on  the  installment  or 
on  some  other  credit  plan. 

It  is  the  thousands  of  users,  all  directh'  or  indi- 
rectl3'  forced  customers  of  the  patentee,  which  gives 
value  to  inventions,  and  we  can  alwa3's  afford  to 
figure  on  a profit  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  business 
to  be  expected.  If  the  business  is  to  be  done  in  a 
small  wa3’  the  individual  profit  must  necessarily  be 
large  or  greater  than  when  the  product  is  to  be 
made  in  large  works  and  distributed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. In  the  latter  case  inventors  can  afford  to 
sell  for  a less  profit  and  in  that  way  decrease  com- 
petition, while  in  the  aggregate  obtain  a large 
income. 


2.  EXTENT  OF  DEflAND. 

An  invention  to  be  a commercial  success  must 
not  onl  v attain  the  physical  object 
the  or  end  sought,  but  it  must  be  capa- 

ELEMENTS  ble  either  of  exciting  a new  want 
OF  DEMAND,  or  desire,  or  must  satisf3'  an  old 
want  or  desire  in  a more  efficient 
and  economical  manner  ; and  the  inventor  must 
satisf3'  his  judgment  or  that  of  the  investor,  by  scru- 
tinizing the  elements  of  demand  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  prices  that  rule  on  the  market 
in  order  to  give  assurance  that  his  invention  oc- 
cupies a peculiar  advantage  or  one  that  will  war- 
rant the  undertaking  of  marketing  his  invention,  a 
sound  one. 

The  Probable  Demand. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  commercial  value 
based  on  the  probable  demand  for  novelties  or  in- 
ventions intended  simply  to  excite  a new  desire,  or 
want  cannot  be  even  roughly  guaged  because  the 
calculation  of  the  commercial  value  of  any  article 
or  device  can  only  be  wisely  attempted  beforehand 
by  having  some  commercial  basis  of  comparison  to 
be  guided  by.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
especially  in  the  line  of  amusements,  that  a novelty 
such  as  “Pigs  in  Clover”  has  created  a new  desire 
or  stimulated  an  old  one  to  a degree  that  has  re- 


sulted in  a phenominal  sale  and  consequent  fortune 
to  the  inventor  or  promotor.  But  it  would  have 
been  a useless  conjecture  to  have  tried  to  predict  as 
to  its  prospective  commercial  value,  as  the  proba- 
bilities in  regard  to  its  facinating-  qualities  had  to 
be  left  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  public. 

Then  again  inventions  that  would  perliaps 
answer  to  serve  a given  want  satisfactorily  might 
in  practice  prove  to  be  at  first  of  little  commercial 
value  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the 
art  or  industr3'  to  which  it  relates  precludes  its  in- 
troduction on  the  market  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
materials  or  methods,  but  which  deterring  factors 
ma3q  however,  be  developed  sufficientl3q  before  the 
term  of  the  patent  has  expired,  to  warrant  the  in- 
troduction of  the  invention  on  the  market  later  on. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  invention  to  be  an  im- 
mediate commercial  success  must  be  born  of  ne- 
cessit3’. 

If  the  inventor  is  uot  in  a position  to  judge  as  to 
the  probable  demand  for  progressive  ideas  in  a cer- 
tain industry,  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  consult 
men  practicail3’  acquainted  svith  the  needs  of  that 
industr3'  and  obtain  from  them  idea.s  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing- economic  conceptions  and  impulses  that 
dominate  the  minds  of  the  manag-ers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  industr3'  to  which  the  projjosed  invention 
belongs. 

If  there  is  a general  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
that  the  difticult3'  to  be  overcome  or  the  6001101113-  to 
be  effected  as  proposed  b3-  the  inventor  is  a solid 
want  of  that  trade  and  can  easih'  be  made  available 
then  his  presentation  or  demonstration  of  the  prob- 
lem solved  will  be  met  with  consideration  and  in- 
terest by  those  interested  in  that  line  of  industr3'. 

It  may  be  recognized  in  a given  industr3'  that  a 
more  solid  want  exists  in  one  branch  thereof  than 
in  another.  This  is  exemplified  for  instance  in  the 
printing  industry,  where  it  has  been  recognized  that 
although  the  cost  of  printing  presses  is  a serious 
expense,  if  the3-  can  be  fairh-  employed  there 
need  be  no  loss  ; and  while  it  is  not  3’et  time  to  say 
that  we  have  had  enough  in  the  direction  of 
their  further  improvement,  as  the3'  are  short  of  per- 
fection, still  the  presses  offered  on  the  market  toda3- 
are  substantiall3’  adequate  for  all  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  business  under  the  present  methods  ; 
and  any  questions  of  improvements  relating-  thereto 
01113-  affect  the  minor  ones  of  convenience  and  com- 
parative cost  : while  in  the  composing  room  the 
losses  have  been  considered  such  a heav3'  drain 
on  the  jirofits  of  printing  establishments  until  it 
has  been  considered  the  profit  eating  end  of  that 
industr3’.  Hence  an3'  invention  that  will  relieve 
that  drain  ill  command  more  of  a premium  than 
one  affecting  the  improvement  of  the  presses. 

This  has  recentl3'  been  exemplified  in  the  instance 
of  that  important  invention,  the  machine  for  dis- 
tributing, setting  and  j ustif3’ing- t3-pe,  which  has 
recentl3'  been  introduced  on  the  market,  and  which 
was  followed  immediately  b3'  its  adoption  in  inan3' 
of  the  large  printing  establishments  ; and  the  value 
of  which  lias  proven  to  be  enormous  to  those  hold- 
ing the  controlling  patents  ; the  patent  rights  there- 
for being  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone  for  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  cash. 

Having  viewed  dispassionatel3'  the  general  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  productive  of  demand  in  the 
industr3-  to  which  the  invention  belongs  it  would  be 
well,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  pre-emi- 
nence, to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  probable  scope  of 
demand  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  inven- 
tion. 

His  first  consideration  then  will  be  whether  the 
invention  will  satisf3'  a want  the  nature  of  which 
is  general  or  will  it  only  affect  a single  industry  or 
department  thereof,  or  will  it  be  restricted  to  petty 
trade. 

The  demand  for  an  invention  ma3-  not  be  felt 
in  all  parts  of  the  countr3'  in  an  equal  de- 
gree even  though  it  nia3-  be  classified  as  an  inven- 
tion intended  to  satisfy  a general  want  of  a certain 
nature  : the  invention  ma3’  onU-  be  cominercialU- 
a vailable  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
present  means  for  siippU-ing  that  want  are  deficient. 
For  instance  in  those  parts  of  the  countr3'  where 
coal  is  high-priced  because  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation from  a great  distance,  there  might  be  a great 
demand  for  a cheaper  substitute  for  domestic  or  in- 
dustrial purposes,  while  in  the  coal  fields  or  vicin- 
ity this  want  is  not  felt  and  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce an  invention  of  that  nature  in  that  vicinit3- 
would  be  unprofitable. 

Competition, 

Having  looked  the  field  over  carefull3-  the  in- 
ventor must  then  consider  the  probable  effect  that 
his  invention  would  have  on  the  market  to  be  in- 
vaded. Has  the  proposed  invention  the  inherent 
capacit3'  to  affect  the  entire  possible  market  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  oust  competition  ? Or  will  it 
require  a large  outlay  of  11101163-  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  customers  b3-  large  advertising,  in  view  of 
the  competition  to  be  met? 


A Better  1 hing  Generally  Kills  a Good  thing  on 
the  riarket  if  Properly  Handled. 

This  proposition  is  almost  as  certain  a.-^  the  Bale 
of  Three,  in  cases  where  the  superiority  is  a pro- 
nounced one  ; and  this  is  especiallv  true  when  the 
entire  profits  of  a business  or  undertaking  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  sale  or  use  of  the  invention. 

But  the  degree  of  excellence  or  economy  over  and 
above  competitor  articles  or  devices  is  often  a mooted 
iiuestion  which  can  only  be  determined  after  a com- 
mercial test.  The  economy  proposed  maybe  a false 
economy.  The  degree  of  competition  that  will  pre- 
yail  after  the  entrance  of  a new  invention  on  the 
market  is  the  most  problematical  question  that  the 
inventor  will  liave  to  consider,  except  in  cases  where 
the  invention  clearly  outranks  everything  on  the 
market.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  well  to 
study  the  merits  of  the  proposed  invention  in  the 
light  of  lessened  cost  or  price,  as  that  is  the  best 
criterion  of  probable  extent  of  demand  and  the  best 
argument  to  use  in  convincing  the  investor  that  it 
will  have  a large  use  or  consumption. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  uncertaint3-  of  predic- 
tion as  regards  the  competition  that  will  outlive  the 
introduction  of  a new  invention  on  the  market  let 
us  view  the  recent  history  of  furnishing  light.  A 
few  3-ears  ago,  when  the  electric  light  began  to  be 
introduced  there  were  many  who  thought  and  even 
predicted  that  the  era  of  gas  was  over  and  that  its 
manufacture  would  soon  be  a dead  industr3-.  As 
predicted  the  electric  light  came  into  general  use, 
and  the  furnishing  of  it  and  the  manufacture  of  ap- 
pliances for  the  same  are  among  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  nation.  But,  what  has  gas  been  doing- 
in  the  meantime?  It  has  g-one  on  increasing  its 
output  and  extending  its  usefulness,  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  electric  light,  while  ever3-  gas  plant  is  wortli 
far  mure  than  it  was  before  the  electric  lig-ht  was 
demonstrated  to  be  a commercial  success.  At  this 
time  there  is  more  money  seeking  investment  in 
gas  plants  and  gas  appliances  than  ever  before. 


The  Pecuniary  Value  Accruing  to  the  Inventor 

From  a meritorious  invention  depends  principally 
on  the  proper  development  of  the  invention  on  pay- 
ing lines. 

Methods  of  Promoting. 

When  an  inventor  has  a valuable  article  or  device 
to  offer  the  world  he  should  devise  the  best  ways 
and  means  to  reach  the  bu3-er  or  consumer. 

In  marketing  inventions  there  is  a certain  ele- 
ment of  financial  risk  ; and  the  inventor  or  paten- 
tee working  single-handed  of tentimes  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  enlist  the  aid  of  capital.  A great  majority 
of  small  and  useful  inyentions  are  of  such  a nature, 
and  so  simple  in  construction,  that  they  can  be  man- 
ufactured at  a small  cost.  In  such  cases  the  in- 
ventor will  often  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  a\-oid 
business  complications  and  commence  its  manufac- 
ture on  a small  scale  ; and  appeal  directly  to  the 
masses  of  consumers  for  their  judgment  and  pat- 
ronage. The  probable  demand  can  be  tested  at  a 
small  expense  b3-  the  introduction  of  the  new  device 
or  article  in  a given  localit3-. 

If  the  invention  proves  successful  on  the  market 
after  such  a trial  and  there  is  a probabilit3-  of  its 
quickly  entering  into  general  use  ; or  if  the  inven- 
tion is  for  an  improvement  upon  something  already 
in  use,  and  is  accepted  as  a yaliiable  one,  the  inven- 
tor may  feel  justified  in  proceeding  with  the  manu- 
facture ; or,  the  evidence  of  its  taking  quality  dem- 
onstrated by  the  test  in  a given  locality  can  be 
submitted  to  others  who  may-  elect  to  pay  a license 
fee  or  royalty  for  its  use  or  sale.  These  small  be- 
ginnings often  build  up  large  industries,  and  the  in- 
ventor thus  reaps  the  full  benefit  of  his  work. 

Inventors  who  have  little  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  personally  manufacture  or  make  the  trial 
necessary  to  place  the  invention  successfully-  upon 
the  market,  can  often  enlist  the  interest  and  aid  of 
a neig-hbor  or  local  business  man,  who  will  buy-  a 
minority  interest  and  become  a partner.  Or  the  in- 
ventor may-  arrang-e  with  some  manufacturer  to 
make  his  patented  article  or  device  upon  a roy-alty; 
but.  this  latter  arrangement  is  ratlier  a difficult 
matter  to  effect,  as  there  is  a growing  prejudice 
against  pay-ing  royalties. 

There  are  many  patented  inventions,  coming 
particularly-  under  the  heads  of  scientific  and  me- 
chanical inventions,  such  as  electrical  inventions 
and  complicated  machines  or  improvements  upon  a 
machine  embodying  the  finest  mechanism,  which 
will  not  warrant  the  necessary  outlay  towards  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  the  patented  device  on  the 
part  of  the  inventor  and  his  associates  unless  this 
patented  device  conies  in  a line  with  their  own 
already-  established  manufacture.  The  tendency-  in 
such  cases  is  for  the  parties  interested  to  come 
together  and  form  themselves  into  a stock  company, 
and  elect  officers  ; such  companies  in  fact,  now  own 
and  operate  some  of  our  largest  establishments 
based  upon  inventions,  and  the  tendency-  is  that  all 
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industries  of  an}'  consequence  in  time  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  them. 

In  the  first  place  the  capital  is  readily  and  quickl_v 
secured  and  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  business. 
In  the  second  place  the  subscribers  for  stock  are 
protected  from  any  loss  that  would  involve  their 
entire  estate.  In  these  companies,  as  is  well  known, 
the  propert}-  is  represented  by  shares,  which  may 
be,  and  often  are  owned  bj'  hundreds  of  individuals. 

It  is  important  to  secure  a corporate  charter 
under  the  laws  of  a state  which  will  gfive  the  corn- 
pan}'  the  larg-est  freedom  of  action. 

Prospects  of  Securing  Capital  for  Introducing 
Patented  Inventions. 

It  is  argued  that  there  are  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses in  connection  with  inventions.  Tliis  is  also 
true  as  regards  any  business.  (Jver  two-thirds  of 
business  enterprises  fail,  but  how  foolish  it  vould 
be  to  become  discouraged  and  inactive  in  business 
on  this  account. 

The  success  of  great  improvements  in  the  held  of 
invention  made  in  recent  years  fully  exemplihes 
the  fact  that  a meritorious  invention  has  lieen  a 
winning  factor  in  the  various  dejjartments  of  iti- 
d ustry. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  manufacturers  and 
investors  in  industrial  matters  are  illiberal  to  in- 
ventors and  oftentimes  refuse  to  consider  the  in- 
ventions presented  to  them;  that  their  hostility 
has  become  a bugbear  to  inventors.  This  perhaps 
is  true  in  some  quarters  and  the  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  sometimes  inventors  deal  in  vag-aries  or 
in  the  elements  of  uncertainty  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  g-round  to  be  covered  by  their  pro- 
posed invention.  There  is  oftentimes  too  much  of 
the  superficial  and  too  little  of  the  real  in  the  con- 
ceptions offered  by  them.  Manufacturers  are  pro- 
nounced utilitarians  making  their  first  count  on 
their  valuation  of  almost  every  new  device  or  article 
answer  the  question  : what  is  it  worth  to  us  today  ? 
How  much  can  we  save  by  its  use  ? Will  it  meet 
our  necessities  better  than  what  we  have  heretofore 
used  ? It  is  important  that  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions be  answered  in  a plain  and  straig-htforward 
way  in  regard  to  every  new  device  or  product  whose 
manufacture  is  destined  to  take  in  any  industry. 
When  an  inventor  shows  an  invention  having  prac- 
tical excellence  coupled  with  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy and  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  a reasonable 
return  it  will  receive  respectful  consideration  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  or  delay  in  raising'  the 
money  needed  to  make  the  invention  a commer;ial 
success.  Enterprising  manufacturers  are  always 
ready  and  on  the  lookout  to  bring  out  new 
and  improved  machinery  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  or  a little  ahead  of  the  march  of  im- 
provement and  to  this  end  may  keep  in  their  em- 
ployment designers,  draughtsmen,  pattern-makers 
and  mechanical  experts  for  the  constant  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  various  lines  of  ma- 
chinery. 


Books  and  Magazines. 

The  December — holiday — number  of  Self  Cultioe 
comes  to  hand  with  a poster  cover  as  attractive  as 
the  body  of  the  magazine  is  interesting.  No  niag-- 
azine  published  contains  more  useful  or  instructive 
information  for  all  classes,  than  Self  Culture 
“Events  of  the  Month”  and  “Inquires  Answered” 
are  exceptionally  g-ood  features  and  among  the 
contributors  of  special  articles  are  the  leading- 
men  and  women  of  the  day. 

What  would  you  do  if  war  should  be  declared  to- 
morrow with  a European  power  ? Ho-w  would 
it  change  your  home  life,  the  lives  of  your 
brother  and  other  relatives  ? How  would  it  effect 
yeur  business  connections  and  business?  What 
changes  would  it  make  in  financial,  city,  state  and 
national  affairs  ? It  is  these  interesting  problems 
which  a writer  in  the  December  Cosmopolitan  has 
undertaken  to  sketch  under  the  heading  of  “A 
Brief  History  of  Our  Late  War  With  Spain,”  at  the 
same  time  vividly  describing  the  exciting  scenes 
which  would  attend  the  opening  of  hostilities.  Th’S 
same  number  of  the  Cosniopolit-&.n  has  an  article  on 
“The  Well-dressed  Woman”  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  a 
contrast  of  the  characters  of  Henry  George  and 
Charles  A.  Dana  by  John  Brisben  Walker,  in 
another  place  “The  Loves  of  Goethe,”  while  Wells’ 
story,  “The  War  of  the  Worlds,”  which  has  been  so 
widely  read,  reaches  its  conclusion  in  an  unex- 
pected way. 

Frauds  on  Patentees. 

Inventors  and  others  who  have  been  reading  the 
Inventive  Age  regularly  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  advised  regarding  a great  variety  of 
schemes  concocted  bv  sharpers  to  fleece  inventors, 
and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  any  new  dodge 
can  be  discovered.  But  clever  changes  in  the  old 
systems  seem  to  have  neen  made  recently  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  '"hat  may  be  called  the  Wed- 
derburn  period,  the.  number  of  instances  of  fraud 


on  patentees  increased  to  a wonderful  degree.  In 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  a gang  of  sharks  has 
just  been  caught  by  the  federal  authorities  plying 
that  old  game  of  negotiating  the  sale  of  patents  for 
a handsome  sum  of  money  and  a quantity  of  West- 
ern land,  the  title  of  which,  before  the  deal  is  finallv 
closed,  the  inventor  is  advised  to  look  into — and 
having  the  confidence  of  the  inventor  the  shark  se- 
cures the  job — expenses  paid  by  the  inventor  of 
course — with  same  results  to  the  inventor  as  come 
to  the  purchaser  of  "green  g-oods.” 

The  attention  of  Scientific  American  has  recently 
been  called  to  another  dodge  which  for  plausibility 
and  smallness  of  expected  results  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. The  usual  typewritten  form  is  avoided, 
but  instead  a letter  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
broker  is  sent  to  the  patentee,  as.'-uring  him  that  he 
has  parties  anxiously  waiting  to  purchase  the  pat- 
ent at  the  price  the  patentee  asks,  but,  like  every 
p-jrudent  purch.aser  of  real  estate,  will  not  pay  over 
tlie  money  until  an  abstract  of  the  title  of  the  pat- 
ent is  furnished.  He  (the  broker)  must  have  this 
abstract  of  title  befurehis  party  will  be  prepared 
to  close  the  bargain,  and  the  patentee  is  recom- 
mended to  employ  some  confederate  in  the  same  or 
some  other  place  to  secure  the  abstract,  as  he  (tlie 
broker)  has  nothing;  to  do  with  the  soliciting  of 
patents. 

The  patentee  generally  has  not  sold  anv  part  of 
the  patent  and  his  title  is  g'ood,  but.  being  confused 
by  the  statement  piresetTted  and  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  a quick  sale,  writes  to  the  confederate 
for  terms  to  secure  the  abstract  of  title. 

The  latter  replies,  quoting  a stiff  fee,  and  if  the 
remittance  comes  from  the  patentee,  secures  the 
abstract  and  sends  it  to  him.  The  patentee  the n 
forwards  the  abstract  to  the  patent  broker  and  asks 
for  a prompt  closing  up  of  the  business,  but  either 


fails  to  get  a reply  or,  if  he  does,  one  at  least  that 
is  evasive.  In  the  meantime  the  confederate 
divides  the  profit  in  the  transaction,  perhaps  four 
dollars,  with  the  patent  broker  who  wrote  the  first 
letter.  If,  however,  the  patentee  secures  his  own 
ab'-iract  of  title  and  sends  it  to  the  patent  broker, 
the  latter  replies  that  his  prospective  buyer  became 
tired  of  waiting  and  -went  home,  but  had  tele- 
graphed him  to  come  to  his  place,  if  all  was  straight, 
and  close  the  sale.  The  broker  also  informs  the 
patentee  that  he  will  be  glad  to  visit  the  prospective 
purchaser  if  he  (the  patentee)  will  remit  a sum 
(naming'  it)  sufficient  to  cover  his  railroad  fare,  or 
instead  of  the  money  he  may  send  a railroad  ticket, 
which  of  course  the  patent  broker  could  sell  and 
secure  the  money  therefor.  Thus  the  patentee 
pays  well  to  secure  the  abstract  and  at  the  same 
time  is  chag-rined  to  find  the  suppose  sale  on  which 
the  abstract  is  based  is  bogus.  Abstracts  of  title 
can  be  readily  secured  at  small  expense,  either  by 
the  patentee  himself  or  a reliable  attorney. 

Another  form  of  fraud  comes  from  an  alleged 
finance  company  in  London,  who  are  acquainted 
with  many  larg-e  English  manufacturers  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  factory  sites  in  the  United 
States  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff.  Numerous 
inquiries  are  made  concerning  rights  to  manufac- 
ture under  American  patents,  and  the  American 
patentee  is  asked  -what  is  the  lowest  figure  he  will 
take  for  his  invention. 

Before  the  patent  can  be  placed,  a legal  investi- 
gation into  its  scope,  validity,  etc.,  w'ill  be  neces- 
sary, for  which  a moderate  fee  is  called  for  and 
asked  to  be  remitted  without  delay,  and  a commis- 
sion will  also  be  deducted,  should  success  attend  a 
sale.  Unless  the  terms  proposed  are  fully  com- 
plied with,  the  American  patentee  is  requested  not 
to  reply.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case  mentioned,  the 
prospect  for  effecting  a sale  of  the  patent  is  the  chief 
incentive  set  forth  for  the  patentee  to  comply,  and 
-^ve  imagine  by  many  the  motive  will  be  easily  dis- 
cerned. It  is  to  be  hoped  the  exposition  of  these 
fraudulent  schemes  will  result  in  their  limitation 
and  prevent  many  would-be  patentees  from  being 
defrauded. 


The  White  Interchangeable  Wheel. 

A mere  glance  at  the  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article  will  convince  one  of  the  novelty  and 
utility  of  the  patented  invention  of  Mr.  Wells  H. 
White  of  Aurora,  111.,  in  the  line  of  a wagon  hub 
so  made  that  any  spoke  can  be  removed  and  a new 
one  inserted,  without  removing  the  tire  or  rim,  and 
in  a remarkably  short  time.  The  inventor  claims 
superiority  over  all  other  hubs  and  wheels  in  many 
respects.  It  is  a much  stronger  hub  than  the  old 
style  and  the  only  wheel  that  can  be  lubricated 
without  removing  it  from  the  axle  ; and  it  is  also 
claimed  to  be  the  only  hub  made  that  causes  a uni- 
form dishing-  of  the  wheel.  The  inventor,  himself, 
is  not  wanting  in  a proper  appreciation  of  his  own 
wheel  for  he  declares  that  “we  do  away  with  the 
perfect  babel  of  sizes  and  misfits  of  sizes,  tapers, 
and  lengths  of  boxes  now  on  the  market  and  which 
makes  this  branch  of  carriage  repairing  so  diffi- 
cult.” Mindful  of  the  fact  that  such  a wheel  would 
meet  the  solid  opposition  of  all  persons  at  present 
interested  in  the  old  style  of  hub,  he  has  so  com- 
iiletelv  perfected  it  that  he  unarms  all  opposition, 
it  is  the  most  serviceable  hub  because  it  is  made  of 
malleable  cast  iron,  cast  steet,  copper,  or  allum- 
inum  bronze.  In  this  hub  all  dirt,  dust  or  sand  is 
excluded  from  the  axle,  while  the  oil  is  carried 
around  from  the  oil  well  on  each  side  of  the  hub  ; 
the  whole  length  of  the  axle  is  kept  perfectly  lu- 
bricated at  the  same  time  while  the  wheel  does  not 
have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  oil  the  axle. 

Tlie  spokes  always  being  susceptible  of  being 
tightened  in  a few  moments,  should  they  become 
loose  from  the  use  of  unseasoned  lumber,  is  another 
advantage  of  no  small  importance  and  which  no 


other  wheel  has, — and  more,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
these  spokes  are  the  strongest  part  of  the  wheel 
where  they  go  into  the  hub,  instead  of  being  the 
-iveakest,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  kinds  of 
wheels.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  feature, 
and  must  add  great  value  to  it,  and  will  be  quickly 
discovered  by  the  consumer  when  placed  on  the 
market  ; and  as  there  is  no  threading  of  axle,  burs 
or  nuts  with  both  right  and  left  hand  threads  for 
holding  the  wheel  on  the  axel,  this  alone  must 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  at  least  five 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  axles  alone. 

The  White  interchangeable  wheel  promises  to  be 
the  universal  wheel  because  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation. Every  piece,  including  the  spokes  in  each 
size  of  hub,  will  be  so  made  as  to  be  inter- 
changeable in  each  of  its  pieces,  with  all  sizes,  and 
kept  in  stock  by  all  carriage  hardware  dealers 
throughout  the  country  ; so  that  all  carriage  mak- 
ers, all  livery  establishments,  or  even  private  par- 
ties, can  buy  and  replace  in  their  carriages  or 
wagons  any  part  that  may  be  lost,  worn  out  or 
broken.  Consequently  every  civilized  country  will 
use  them  in  preference  to  ail  others. 

It  is  also  adapted  to  the  horseless  carriage  and 
also  easily  arranged  for  ball  bearings. 

The  aluminum  bronze  fronts  (front  half  of  the 
hub),  is  only  calculated  for  the  highest  grade  of  car- 
riages, resembling  the  best  of  jeweler’s  gold,  and 
w’ith  a burnish  finish,  is  untarnishable,  and  stronger 
than  cast  steel.  The  patentee  is  prepared  to  furnish 
the  finest  castings  from  perfectly  made  brass  pat- 
terns to  all  parties  who  wish  to  establish  first-class 
plants,  loca'ted  in  any  of  the  great  railroad  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  as  low  figures  as  can  be  had,  or,, 
will  dispose  of  the  patent  right  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  outright. 


Macaulay  wrote  that  “of  all  inventions,  the  al- 
phabet and  printing  press  excepted,  those  inven- 
tions which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for 
civilization.  ” 
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nECISlONS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 

[See  Pat-nt  Office  and  Department  Notes.] 


Commissioner’s  Decisions. 

Ex-parte  Hampden  Watch  Company  ; decided  Oc- 
tober 12,  1897.  ' 

Tkade-Makk— “Menlo  Park'*— Registrable, 

The  decision  of  the  Examiner  that  the  words  “Menlo  Park*’ 
cannot  be  rey-istered  as  a trade-mark  for  time-keeping-  instru- 
ments, as  the  words  have  no  other  than  a yeographical  mean- 
ing-. and  do  not.  therefore,  constitute  a lawful  trade-mark  under 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  und  under  the  practice  of  the  Patent 
Office,  reversed. 

Ex-parte  Eetellier  ; decided  October  26,  1897. 

Recommendation  of  Examineks-in-Chief — Effect  on  Pri- 
mary Examiner. 

The  rules  of  practice  of  the  patent  office  provide  that  the 
Examiners-in-Chief  nia.v  annex  to  their  decision  a statement  of 
apparent  grounds  for  granting  betters  Patent  in  the  form 
claimed  or  any  other  form  and  may  make  such  recommenda- 
tion as  they  deem  proper.  Such  statement  and  recommendation 
cannot  be  ignored  or  pleaded  as  of  no  effect.  It  is  binding 
upon  the  Examiner  and  cannot  be  disregarded. 

Same— Questions  Considered  by  the  Examinek-in-Chief. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Examiners-in-Chief  consider 
fully  all  matters  bearing  upon  the  question  of  patentability  of 
claims  as  to  which  they  make  favorable  recommendations,  the 
question  of  new  matter,  as  well  as  other  questions.  Unless  a 
state  of  the  art  not  before  the  Examiners-in-Chief  when  their 
recommendation  is  made  is  found  to  exist  by  the  Examiner, 
such  as  precludes  the  allowance  of  claims  recommended  by 
them,  the  Examiner  should  accept  the  recommendation. 

Right  of  Applic.ant  to  Accept  Decision. 

The  Examiner's  action  holding  that  an  applicant  cannot  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Examiners-in-Chief  and  at  the 
same  time  take  advantage  of  so  much  of  tlieir  decision  as  is 
favorable  to  him — cannot  “split  up  their  decision  and  accept  a 
part  of  their  suggestion  and  appeal  from  the  rest  of  their 
decision*' — overruled,  as  this  is  precisely  what  an  applicant  is 
entitled  to  do.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  patent  law  to  grant  to 
an  applicant  all  that  he  is  entitled  to  claim  as  new. 


Decisions  of  U.  S.  Courts. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — Eigrhth  Circuit — 
Kansas  Citj'  Hay-Press  Coinpaii}'  vs.  Devol  et 
al.;  Decided  May  10,  1897 

Infringement  Suits — Multif.\rious.ness. 

Where  devices  covered  by  several  patents  are  capable  of  em- 
bodiment and  conjoint  use  in  a single  machine,  a bill  which 
seeks  to  recover  in  a single  suit  for  the  infringement  of  all  the 
patents  is  not  niultifaritms. 

Same-  Several  Patents  in  Suit — Title  to  One  in  Dispute* 

Where  devices  covering  several  patents  are  capable  of  em- 
bodiment and  conjoint  use  in  a single  machine  and  it  was 
sought  to  recover  in  a single  suit  for  infringement,  the  failure 
of  the  complainant  either  to  establish  title  to  one  of  the  patent.s 
or  to  show  infringement  of  one  or  more  of  them  does  not  affect 
his  right  to  an  injunction  and  an  accounting  in  respect  of 
others  if  the  proof  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  infringed. 
Infringemekt — Proof  of  Anticip.ation — Model. 

A model  of  an  alleged  anticipating  niach  no  made  merely 
from  recollection  years  after  the  maclii ne  that  it  purports  to 
represent  and  which  is  introduced  without  disclosing  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  an  original  model  until  the  same  was  developed 
on  cross-examination  cannot  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence 
to  invalidate  a patent. 

Title  to  a Patent— Defective  Assignment  by  a Cokpok.a- 
tion— Effect  AS  to  Infkingp:ks. 

Where  an  assignment  of  a patent  by  a corporation  is  exe- 
cuted by  its  president  and  secretary,  who  own  all  the  stock, 
without  any  previous  authorization  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
Held,  that  it  is  no  defense  to  an  infringement  suit  brought  by 
the  assignees  against  a third  parly  where  Li.-e  corporation 
itself  has  never  qustioned  the  validity  of  an  assignment. 

Stipreiiie  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia — United 
States,  ex  rel,  Wedderburii,  vs.  Bliss,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ; decided  Xovember  16,  1897. 

Agents  ok  Attorneys — Construction  of  Act  of  July  4 
1884. 

Section  4 of  the  act  of  July  4,  1884,  applies  to  agents  or  at- 
torneys before  the  patent  office,  as  well  as  before  the  other 
bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Disbarments  of  agents  or  Attorneys- -t  of-  Charges 
AND  Hearing  Before  Disbarment — Construction  of- 
Section  487,  Revised  Statutes. 

The  proper  construction  of  section  487  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  that  a person  to  be  disbared  is  entitled  to  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity  in  some  form  to  be 
heard  in  relation  thereto  prior  to  m.v  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  approval  b.v  the  Secretary.  Any  other  construc- 
tion would  render  the  section  void,  as  being  in  conflict  with 
that  part  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  “be  deprived  of  life,  libert.v  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.”  and  this  is  the  con- 
struction very  properly  given  that  section  b.v  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  the  Secretary,  as  shown  by  the  practice 
under  it. 

Same — Section  4js7  Revised  Statutes,  and  Section  5 of  the 
Act  of  July  4, 1884,  Compared. 

The  only  difference  between  section  487  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes and  section  5 of  the  act  of  July  4.  1884,  is  that  the  act  of 
July  4.  1884,  directs  that  the  order  disbarring  an  agent  or  at- 
torney from  practicing  before  the  patent  office  shall  be  made 
b.v  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while  section  487  provides  that 
it  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.  The  only  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sections  is  that  section  5 applies  to  all  the 
bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  while  the  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  applies  onl.v  to  the  patent  office. 

S.-tME — “Due  Process  of  Law.” 

Where  an  agent  was  furnished  with  a cop.v  of  charges  made 
against  him  before  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  as  to  why  he 
should  not  be  disbarred  from  practicing  as  a patent  agent,  and 
he  had  a hearing  before  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  these 
charges  and  the  Commissioner  recommended  that  he  be  dis- 
barred from  further  practicing  as  an  agent  or  attorney,  and 
the  Secretary  approved  the  reasons  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  without  affording  the  agent  a hearing  before 
him  in  person.  Held  that  the  refusal  of  the  Secretar.v  to  hear 
oral  argument  was  not  arbitrar.v,  oppressive, or  unjust  and  the 
proceeding  before  him  was  conducted  under  “due  process  of 
law.” 

Tribunals  Exercising  Quasi-Judicial  Powers — “Due 
Process  of  Law.” 

The  proceeding  before  executive  and  ministerial  officers  and 
special  tribunals  exercising  quasi-judical  powers  in  order  to 
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constitute  due  process  of  law  need  not  be  as  formal  a.s  in 
courts  of  justice  or  conducted  after  the  manner  of  i)roceeding.s 
in  such  Courts.  What  would  be  due  pr<.cess  of  law  before  such 
officers  and  tribunals  might  not  be  considered  such  in  a court 
of  ju.stice.  What  is  due  process  of  law  in  a particular-  case 
depends  largel.v  upon  the  nature  and  obj-  ct  of  the  proceeding, 
the  duties  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ofneer  or  tribunal,  and 
the  nature  of  the  right  or  iniinunity  to  be  affected  by  the  ]»ro- 
ceeditig.  If  the  nioce  of  procedure  be  such  that  the  parly  to 
be  affected  has  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  officer  or 
tribunal  in  any  reasonable  way  h is  con teiition  as  to  the  facts 
and  merits  of  the  «iuesiion  to  be  deter  mi  ned , the  proceed  i ng  is 
due  process  of  law:  but  if  the  determination  be  made  in  an  ar- 
biirar.v,  oppress! ve.  or  unjust  manner,  so  that  the  party  to  be 
affected  has  no  reasonable  opportunity  for  hearing,  then  the 
proceed! ng  a nd  determination  are  void  because  not  due  process 
of  law. 

S.A.M1: — M.^ndamus  for  Hearing  BivF'ore  Till-:  Secrf:tarv — 
Demu krer— Pftittion  Dismissed. 

Upon  a demurrer  to  the  petition  for  writ  of  maTulanius  to 
compel  the  Secretary-  to  grant  a hearing  in  person  to  a patent 
agent  whom  the  Commissioner  had  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  disbarment,  the  reasons  for  wliich  recommeiulaiion 
the  Secietar.v  had  approved  without  a hearing  before  him  in 
person.  Ifrld  that  the  demurrer  should  be  sustained,  the  rule  to 
show  cause  discharged,  and  the  petition  fur  writ  of  mandamus 
dismissed. 

U,  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  -Third  Circuit — 
Xatioiial  Harrow  Coin])any  vs.  Hench  et  al., 
decided  (October  29,  1897. 

CoNTR.ACT — Restraint  of'  Trade. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  com  rads  in  restraint  of  trade  are 
not  prohibited,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a particular  one  is.  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  a 
contract  between,  patentees  and  tr  anufaciurers  of  patented 
articles  to  prevent  competition  in  business  and  enhance  prices 
is  unlawful. 

Same — Property  Covered  by  Lf:tteks  Patent. 

The  fact  that  propertv  involved  is  covered  by  Letters  Patent 
cannot  be  urged  as  a justification  of  a contract  which  enhances 
prices  and  restrains  trade.  Patents  confer  a monoplv  as  re- 
spects property  covered  b.v  them,  but  the.v  confer  no  right 
upon  the  owners  of  several  distinct  patents  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining-  Ciimpetition  and  trade.  Patent  prop- 
ert.v  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  an^*  other. 

Same— I'.atent  Privileges— Combination  by  Distinct  Own- 
ers OF'  Patf:nts — Monopoly  - -Restraint  of  Tk.ade. 

The  fact  that  one  patentee  ma.v  possess  himself  of  severa 
patents  and  thus  increase  his  monopol.v  affords  no  support  for 
an  argument  in  favor  of  a combinatio..  by  several  distinct  own- 
ers of  such  properly  to  restrain  manufacture,  control  sales, 
and  enhance  prices.  Such  combinations  are  conspiracies 
against  the  public  interest  and  abuses  nf  patent  privileges. 
The  object  of  these  privileges  is  to  promote  the  public  benefit, 
as  well  as  to  reward  inventors. 

Sa  me — S.\ME-- A voiding  Litigation. 

A contract  based  on  patent  rights  which  restrains  trade  is 
not  justilied  by  the  situation  of  the  parties.  Their  exposure  to 
litigation  is  entitled  to  no  greater  weight.  Patentees  ma.v  com- 
pose their  differences,  as  the  owners  of  other  property  ma.v.  but 
ilie.v  cannot  make  the  occasion  an  excuse  or  cloak  for  the 
creation  of  monopolies  to  the  public  disadvantage. 


Death  of  Hon.  Gardiner  Q.  Hubbard. 

Ju-st  as  this  issue  of  tlie  Inventive  Age  g^oes  to' 
press,  we  receive  news  of  the  deatli  of  the  Hon. 
G-ardiner  G.  Hubbard  which  occured  at  his  resi- 
dence near  this  city,  on  tlie  11th  inst.  For  tlie  ])ast 
fifteen  years  iNIr.  Hubbard  lias  been  very  prominent 
ill  scientific,  educational,  philarithroiihic,  and  in  all 
matter^  pertaining'  to  the  interests  of  tliis  city  and 
of  the  nation.  It  is  for  his  interest  and  g'reat  use- 
fulness in  matters  relating-  to  inventions,  that  he 
will  be  especially  remembered  by  our  readers. 
Many  v-ears  ag-o,  while  engag-ed  in  an  e.xtensive 
practice  of  the  law,  where  he  was  jiartner  of  the 
late  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  he  gave  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  inventions  and  patent  rig-hts.  of 
which  he  made  a thorough  ud}'.  When  Prof. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  ited  the  telephone, 

he  appealed  to  Mr.  Hubbard  to  take  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  of  nitting  it  into 
practical  use.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Hubbard  has 
liad  more  to  do  with  the  successful  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  telephone  enterprise  than  any  other 
man.  an.d  its  success  is  largely  due  to  his  able  ad- 
ministration. In  1890,  when  it  was  proposed  to  hold 
a Centennial  Celebration  of  the  American  Patent 
System.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  one  of  the  men  who 
made  that  event  so  memorable,  and  when  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Association  of  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers,  which  immediately  followed 
the  centennial  celebration,  was  ^lerfected,  Mr. 
Hubbard  declined  the  presidency  in  favor  of  Dr. 
K J.  Gatling,  and  was  made  tlie  first  vice-presi- 
dent. In  this  capacity  he  has  done  most  invaluable 
service  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Patent 
System,  and  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  inventors. 
His  eminent  services  call  for  more  adequate  recog- 
nition than  we  can  give  at  this  time.  In  our 
next  issue  we  propose  to  give  the  subject  more  suit- 
able attention. 


Another  successful  jacketing^  of  a 13-inch  gun, 
took  place  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  on  the  1st 
[nst.  This  gun  is  for  the  battle  ship  Alabama, 
building  at  the  Cramps'  ship  yard.  The  operation 
was  successfnl  in  ever3'  respect.  Eight  of  the  same 
tvpeof  guns  have  just  been  completed  and  are  soon 
to  be  readj'  for  testing.  These  go  on  the  fore  and 
aft  turrets  of  the  Kearsarg-e  and  Kentuckv,  Twelve 
more  will  be  read3'  within  a few  months  for  the 
Alabama,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 


Annual  Heeting  of  American  As.sociation  of  In 
\entors  and  .'lanufacturers. 

. The  forthcoming  annual  mer-thic;  ’ h.- 
ican  Association  of  Inventors  :i  nd  M;< ,i fri  t c, r, 
to  be  held  in  this  citv  on  the  18th  (/■  Januarv  ncx’. 
])rouiises  to  be  of  unusual  interest  ;uid  nu-^ioi-i.ii,: 

It  will  be  remembered  b3'  our  reader-  Vm,..-  ut 
last  meeting'.  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling,  the  f lo.or  aim 
man.  who  had  been  the  ])rcsident  of  the  Asso.  .ttlon 
furtive  vears  and  had  been  largelv  *.ri 
in  bring-ing-  the  organization  to  its  high  state  o<' 
usefulness,  was  compelled  to  decline  the  nominati'in 
for  re-election  tendered  him.  for  the  reason  that  his 
time  was  so  larg-ely  absorbed  by  his  new  enterprise 
of  making-  heavv  ordnance  for  the  g-overnment,  and 
that  Mr.  F.  H.  Richards,  of  Hartford,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Durina  the  3'ear,  IMr.  Richards  lias 
been  engaged  in  vigorousl3'  carrying  out  S3'.stem:!  * ii- 
plans  to  improve  the  Association  and  increa.se  its 
usefulness.  His  well  known  ability  as  an  inventor 
and  engineer,  and  his  large  acquaintance  among-  the 
leading-  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
have  enabled  him  to  make  most  gratifying- progress. 
He  has  secured  main'  additions  to  the  membership 
of  the  Association  and  has  aroused  much  interest  in 
its  purposes. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a large  attend- 
ance of  members  at  the  next  meeting  when  impor- 
tant topics  will  be  discussed.  The  Association  has 
heretofore  declared  itself  in  favor  of  important 
measures  of  much  interest  to  the  patent  sv'stem  and 
all  persons  interested  in  it.  The  promotion  of  the 
undertaking-  to  secure  adequate  quarters  and  larger 
e.xainitiing  and  clerical  force  for  the  patent  office, 
is  one  of  these.  Another  very  important  matter  i.-, 
tlie  proposition,  made  by  the  late  Commissioner 
Seymour,  for  making  a classified  inde.x  of  all  pat- 
ents. This  is  considered  as  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. As  the  records  of  the  patent  office  now 
stand,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  any-  person  to 
ascertain  just  what  patents  have  been  granted  on 
anv  particular  subject.  Commissioner  Se3-niour's 
proiiosition  contemplated  the  appropriation  of 
S64  590  per  3'ear  for  five  3'ears.  and  in  -that  time  it 
was  believed  that  complete  classification  cbuld  be 
made. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  issued  a 
notice  that  a proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  broug-ht  uj)  at  the  Januar3'  meeting. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  more  clearW  define 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Association's  purposes 
and  is  as  follows  : 

“The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  maintain,  foster  and 
protect  the  patent  system  of  the  United  Slates,  to  increase  the 
efficienc.v  of  its  operation  and  the  stability  of  patent  property. 

To  yccniplish  these  results,  the  Association  aims  : 

To  strengthen  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  patent  system. 
b_v  demonstrating  the  enormous  advantages  which  have  been 
derived  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  therefrom,  in  the 
increase  of  manufactories  and  material  wealth  which  has  re- 
sulted from  new  machines  and  methods  produced  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  lejial  protection  afforded  to  inventions  b.v  the 
patent  s.vstem  of  the  United  States. 

To  procure  from  Coufrress  legislation  authorizing  the  patent 
office,  the  only  department  of  the  government  which  pays  all 
of  its  expenses  out  of  its  income,  to  spend  so  much  of  that  in- 
come as  may  be  necessary  for  the  scientific,  thorough  and 
efficient  examination  of  applications  for  patents,  to  the  end  that 
patents  may  be  granted  only  for  in vetitions  undoubtedly  new. 
and 

To  strengthen  the  legal  remedies  for  the  protection  of  such 
patents  as  may  be  issued  after  a thorough  examination.” 

In  carrying-  on  the  work  of  the  Association.  Pres- 
ident Richards  has  not  confined  his  efforts  strictH’ 
to  the  members,  but  is  endeavoring  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  other  prominent  people.  To  this 
end  he  is  sending  the  following  circular  letter  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  whose  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion contained  in  it  will  be  of  value. 

•'  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  for  publication,  a statement  set- 
ting  forth  the  advantages  derived  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  operation  of  the  patent  system,  and  clearl.v  de- 
fining the  purposes  and  methods  of  this  Association  in  its 
work  of  maintaining  that  system  and  iiiceasing  its  iisefulTies>. 
This  statement  will  be  made  up  of  facts  furni.shed  by  reliable 
persons  especial l.v  interested  in  patent  propert.v,  and  your  co- 
operation is  solicited.  Will  you  please  send  to  the  Secretary, 
as  early  as  convenient,  in  a letter  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
words  in  length,  an  answer  to  the  following  question: 

“ *What  actual  practical  benefit  has  the  patent  s.vstem  of  the 
United  Stales  been  to  you  and  those  of  whom  you  have  a per- 
sonal and  positive  knowledge?' 

It  is  e.xpected  that  a large  number  of  interesting 
papers  will  be  read  and  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Inventive  Age  will  give  publicit3-  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  papers  presented. 


An  exchange  reports  that  in  an  examination  that 
was  made  of  some  •'electric  belts"  sold  bv  a street 
fakir,  it  was  found  that  beneath  a strip  of  gauze 
was  a layer  of  dry  mustard.  AVhen  the  wearer  per- 
spired a little,  the  mustard  was  moistened  and  set 
up  a burning  sensation , and  the  deluded  victim  be- 
lieved a current  of  electricit3'  was  passing-  throug-h 
him. 


The  weekly  number  of  applications  foi  patents  in 
England  exceeds  625. 
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ANOTHER  GANG  OF  SWINDLERS. 


Worked  by  Patent  Sharks. 

of  patent  sharks  have  been  gath- 


Mow  Gullible  Inventors  Throughout  the  Country 
Are 

Another  gang 
ered  in  by  the  goveinnient  authorities,  through  the 
vigilence  of  Post-office  Inspector  Holmes.  The  out- 
fit includes  Mr.  John  S.  Thurman  a patent  attorney 
of  Indianapoli.s,  who  was  recently  disbarred  from, 
practice  before  the  patent  office  because  of  fraudu- 
lent operations.  The  g-ang  of  swindler.s  indicted  by 


rent  of  o'xygen  gas  in  a closed  vase.  He  has  also 
contrived  to  produce  a new  beverage,  which  he  has 
' named  “Champagne-milk,”  and  which  he  and  his 
1 1 friends  anticipate  will  command  a ready  and  con- 
l/’siderable  sale  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  Skiin- 
^ milk  is  sweetened  with  syrup  and  flavored,  then 
- put  into  a closed  vessel,  where  it  is  sterilized 
-by  means  of  oxygen  gas,  and  finally  “champagne- 
Brised”  by  the  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 


S Automatic  Electric  Gate  and  Signal. 

S Patents  have  been  granted  J.  M.  Williams,  Thos. 
■^P.  Kinney,  and  H.  W.  Kinney,  inventors,  and  as- 


the  federal  grand  jury  at  Indianapolis  on  the  18th  t a xj 

i -.1  4' signors  of  one-fourth  interest  to  Jas.  A.  Henderson 

lilt,  have  been  operating  throughout  the  west,  with  % . .....  . , ... 

headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 


olis,  St.  Louis  and  “ in  the  saddle.” 
dieted  at  Indianapolis  were  John  S 
T.  Silvius  and  J.  C.  Hugess,  known  ; 
smith.”  Thurman  and  Silvius  wer 


_ . # for  automatic  electric  gates  for  railroad  crossings 

Louisville,  Indianap-  %i  ° ° 

and  block  signals,  and  for  an  automatic  electric  re- 


The  men  in- 
Thurman,  E. 
s the  “black- 
i partners  in 


patent  law  practice  up  to  last  January  and  there  is 
an  impression  that  Silvius  is  not  as  guilty  as  his  as- 
sociates in  this  matter. 

The  members  of  this  gang  arrested  in  Cincinnati 
were  Alpheiis  Kay,  C.  15.  Avery,  doing-  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  B.  Averj'  & Co.,  and  John 
Biirnit  a model  maker.  John  Leavell,  another 
member,  was  arrested  in  Louisville.  Some  of  the 
parties  have  given  bonds  for  appearance  while 
others  have  been  committed  to  jail  in  default. 

The  scheme  of  these  so-called  patent  attorneys 
was  to  look  over  the  lists  published  by  the  patent 
bureau  in  Washington  relative  to  the  patents  allowed 
and  thus  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  in- 
ventors. The  attorneys  ivould  then  write  to  the  in- 
ventors, stating  that  they,  the  attorneys,  liad  on 
their  list  prospective  buyers  of  patents  and  asked 
the  inventors  to  state  the  lowest  sums  they  would 
take  for  their  patents.  The  letters,  viJiich  were 
nearly  alike,  also  stated  that  the  intended  jnirchaser 
had  been  looking  for  jiust  such  a patent,  as  it  was 
deemed  better  than  anything  else  that  was  in  the 
market.  This  would  ojien  up  a correspondence.  At 
about  the  second  or  third  letter  that  the  inventor 
received  he  would  be  told  that  he  would  have  to  get 
an  abstract  of  the  patent  right  drawn  uj),  and  that 
in  order  to  have  it  done  properly  the  inventor 
would  be  referred  to  another  alleged  patent  at- 
torney, who  as  it  afterward  developed  was  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  scheme.  The  second  attorney 
would  then  state  that  it  required  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  from  $5  to  |10  before  the  abstract  could  be 
delivered.  The  inventor  would  send  the  amount  de- 
manded and  would  be  sent  a bogus  abstract,  or  per- 
haps no  abstract  at  all.  If  the  “sucker”  was  still  kept 
on  the  li.st  the  next  step  would  be  to  tell  him  that  the 
I)roST>ective  jnirchaser  of  the  jiatent  lived  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky .,  and  that  a trip  would  have  to  be  made  there 
in  order  to  talk  over  the  matter  as,  so  the  inventor 
would  be  told,  business  had  got  to  that  stage  where 
it  would  be  imjiossible  to  transact  it  by  letter.  If 
the  inventor  could  not  come  himself  he  was  told  to 
send  the  money  necessary  to  defray  the  exjienses  of 
his  attornej',  and  the  latter  would  make  the  visit. 
In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  inventor  would  send 
the  fare  the  attorneys  would  not  make  the  triji,  but 
pocket  the  money.  The  next  stage  in  the  game 
was  to  tell  the  inventor  that  the  jirospective 
purchaser  was  all  right,  but  that  before  the 
inventor  could  be  jnit  into  corresiiondence  with 
him  the  attorney  would  demand  that  as  his  jray  he 
be  given  one-tenth  interest  in  the  jiatent.  The  nec- 
essary papers  would  be  drwn  uji  and  then  the  in- 
ventor would  be  g-iven  the  name  of  the  intended  pur- 
chaser. The  latter  after  corresponding  for  a short 
time  would  tell  the  inventor  that  he  must  show  that 
he  had  a clear  title  to  the  patent.  Of  course,  it  was 
incumbered  with  one-tenth,  which  he  had  given  to 
his  attorney.  The  latter  would  inform  the  inventor 
that  he  would  release  himself  from  any  further  in- 
terest in  the  jiatent  if  the  inventor  would  pay  him 
say  SlOO  or  more  if  jiossible.  If  the  inventor  fell 
into  the  traj)  the  would-be  purchaser  would  sud- 
denly give  some  excuse  for  not  wanting  the  patent, 
and  there  the  matter  would  end.  Then  again  the 
inventor  would  be  made  to  sign  over  the  patent 
right  before  any  money  was  jiaid  over  and  the  pat- 
ent would  be  stolen. 

Insjiector  Holmes  has  evidence  to  show  that 
Avery  & Co.,  have  been  sending  out  about  1,000 
letters  a month  to  inventors.  He  has  also  accumu- 
lated a large  amount  of  evidence  about  similar 
cliques  of  swindlers  throughout  the  country  and 
from  now  on  it  is  expected  a fierce  warfare  will  be 
waged  by  Uncle  Sam  on  these  disreputable  frauds. 

Thurman,  the  Indianapolis  attorney,  was  dis- 
barred, on  complaints  lodged  against  him  by 
Indiana  inventors  charging  that  he  had  failed  to 
pay  to  the  g-overnment  fees  for  taking  out  patent 
rights  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  his  clients. 


A Frenchman,  M.  Carsins,  has  patented  a process 
for  the  sterilization  of  milk,  beer,  and  other  fer- 
mentable liquids,  by  driving  through  them  a cur- 


' corder  for  use  in  connection  with  any  gate  or  signal. 
y\  The  mechanisiii  is  exceedingly  simple  and  efti- 
cient  and  great  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  mak- 
ing the  combination  and  perfecting  the  two  sys- 
tems of  protection.  While  automatic,  the  apparatus 
is  alivays  under  control  of  the  engineer,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  methods  of  operating 
by  the  tread  of  wheels.  These  two  systems  have 
decided  advantage  over  other  electrical  apjiliances, 
in  at  ththey  are  not  affected  by  dust,  rain,  snow  or 
ice,  or  electrical  disturbances  and  lightning.  They 
can  be  relied  on  to  work  jirojierly  under  all  such 
conditions.  A critical  examination  shows  no  flaws 
in  these  systems  and  every  imaginable  condition 
has  been  fully  covered. 

The  results  gained  are  absolute  safety  for  the 
public  at  crossings  and  a great  saving  in  ojierating 
expenses  over  jmeumatic  gates  and  flagmen.  Fur- 
thermore the  apjiaratus  is  susceptible  of  many  other 
application*.  Signals  are  used  with  the  gates  to 
show  the  engineer  of  an  apjiroaching-  train  the 
position  of  the  gate  arm,  as  far  from  the  gate  cross- 
ing as  may  be  desired,  so  he  can  be  jirepared  to  stop 
if  the  track  should  be  obstructed  by  a team.  In 
case  of  imprisoning  between  two  gates,  this  is  also 
shown  the  engineer  and  he  can  ojien  the  gates, 
wTiile  slowing  up  at  any  distance  from  the  crossing, 
thus  allowing  the  team  to  escajie,  without  damage 
or  fright. 

Each  g-ate  and  signal  is  sejiarated  and  works  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  and  in  case  a gate  should 
be  disabled  and  fail  to  protect  the  crossing,  a 
“danger  signal”  is  shown  the  engineer,  who  is 
thus  kept  timely  and  much  better  iiifornied  of  the 
situation  at  the  crossing  than  is  possible  by  a flag- 
man. 

By  use  of  the  block-signals  collisions  are  pre- 
vented except  by  criminal  negligence  of  the  crews 
of  both  trains.  The  apjiroaching  train  always 
knows  the  situation  in  the  block  regardless  of  tele- 
graphic orders  or  information  from  the  telegraph 
operators,  hence  tliis  system  acts  as  a check  on 
dispatchers  and  ojierators  as  well  as  trainmen. 
No  stealing  into  distant  sidings  on  the  ajiproach- 
ing  train’s  time,  but  that  this  is  indicated  to  the 
aiijiroaching  train  and  collisions  incident  to  such 
conditions  are  thus  jirevented  by  the  timeh'  knowl- 
edge. 

Each  train  sets  an  advance  signal  as  well  as  a 
rear  signal  and  by  use  of  “tell-tales”  the  trainmen 
knows  exactly  how  the  signals  stand  at  bath  ends 
of  the  block. 

Two  trains  under  this  S3'steni  can  not  set  the 
signals  at  the  same  time  and  thus  enter  the  block 
without  knowledge  of  the  other  being  there.  This 
removes,  what  has  been  a most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  adojition  of  automatic  apjiliances  by 
railroads.  Blocks  can  be  made  of  any  desired 
length  and  each  lilock  is  sejiarate  and  indejiendent 
of  every  other  arm. 

The  Automatic  Electric  Recorder  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gate  arm  and  signal  paddle.  The  record 
is  made  on  a striji  of  jjaper  b\'  closure  of  a circuit 
caused  by  an  animal  or  team  jiassing  over  a plat- 
form placed  in  the  road  or  highway,  wTien  used 
with  a gate,  or  b}’  a train  running  over  a jiress-biitton 
at  the  side  of  the  rail  when  used  with  signals. 

Thus  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  cross  the  railway 
while  the  gate  is  closing,  this  fact  will  be  recorded 
and  the  danger  signal  warns  the  engineer.  When 
used  with  block  signals  carelessness  in  running  by 
danger  signals  is  recorded. 

The  full  size  model  works  satisfactorily  and 
the  system  will  meet  with  merited  success.  Tem- 
porary arrangements  have  been  made  with  a well- 
known  signal  companj-  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  appliances.  Tlie  firm  of  Mason,  Fenwick  & 
Lawrence,  patent  law  specialists  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  are  the  attorneys  for  the  owners  of  these  pat- 
ents, who  have  organized  the  Automatic  Electric 
Gate  and  Signal  Co.,  of  Danville,  Va. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  are  preparing  to  establish  a sample 
warehouse  for  American  goods  in  Kobe,  Japan. 
Arthur  G.  Boyer  is  now  in  Japan  working  to  that 
end. 


The  Experience  of  Inventors. 

I am  afraid  the  history'  of  inventions — like  all 
other  histories — has  never  yet  been  jirojierly  writ- 
ten, and  never  will  be.  Histories  of  inventors  and 
inventions — again  as  other  histories — must  of  ne- 
cessity- touch  mostly  ujioii  successes.  The  records  of 
failure  are  few  and  far  between  in  the  pages  of 
books.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  known  records 
of  failure  would  not  be  one  tithe  of  the  known  re- 
cords of  success.  I can  well  call  to  mind  now,  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  years  when  I was 
starving  in  the  streets  of  London.  I had,  as  hap- 
pens to  so  many  other  jioor  devils,  come  down  in 
the  world  ; I was  ragged  and  outcast,  friends  knew 
me  not,  my  acquaintances  were  as  ragged  and  as 
outcast  as  myself — altogether  I was  in  a truly  de- 
plorable condition.  I became  shy  and  nervous: 
did  I meet  a friend  of  former  days  who  might  have 
extended  a helping  hand,  I slunk  away  from  his 
glance,  and  yet  I was  every  bit  as  good  a man  as  I 
am  now  in  these  days  of  comjiarative  success  and 
affluence.  How  I recovered  my  jiosition  does  not 
concern  the  reader  ; siiftice  it  that  I did  ; but  had  I 
not,  the  world  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
heard  of  me  again,  and  history  would  certainly  not 
have  recorded  me  amongst  her  list  of  “life’s 
failures.” 

Perhajis  the  inventive-minded  reader  has  already' 
grasped  what  I mean  to  convey'  by  this  pardonable 
personal  reminiscence  ; that  self-reliance  once  lost, 
only'  the  most  marvelous  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  can 
avail  one.  My  inventions — small,  mayhap,  yet  lu- 
crative— were  many  of  them  perfected  in  iiiy'  days 
and  nights  of  reverse.  At  that  very  time,  I had 
within  me  ideas  which  naught  save  diffidence  pre- 
vented me  from  almost  at  once  realizing  upon. 
Given  an  absolutely  sound  idea,  cajiitalcan  be  made 
of  it.  I do  not  deny  that  the  poverty-stricken  in- 
ventor must  be  prej^ared  to  jiart  with  a very  con- 
siderable share  of  whatsoever  jirofits  may  accrue, 
but  then,  surely  better  a five-jioiind  note  (with  a 
chance  of  at  least  a decent  wardrobe  and  a certain 
amount  of  sartoiial  or  tailor-made  self-reliance) 
than  nothing.  Invention  number  one  may' bring  in, 
say,  a five-jiound  note  ; invention  number  two  will 
then  jirobably  bring  in  ten  times  that  amount,  and 
so  on  in  increasing  ratios.  Preliminary'  exjieuses 
are  not  now  such  deterrent  featiire.s  of  inventions 
as  they  once  were.  In  years  gone,  to  divulge  an 
idea  was  jirobably  to  lose  it  ; now  the  inventor  can 
divulge  with  jierfect  confidence  and  certain  benefit 
to  himself  if  his  idea  be  worth  anything  at  all. 

Self-reliance  is  of  iirimary  imjiortance  to  the  in- 
ventor. Let  him  convince  himself  first  that  his 
ideas  are  sound  and  jiracticable,  and  he  will  have 
fought  half  the  battle  of  life.  Let  him  not  aji- 
jiroach  the  jmblic — represented  jirobably  by  a cap- 
italist— in  a shambling,  hesitating  manner  ; his 
inward  conviction  must  carry  him  through,  and  he 
must  be  jirejiared  to  launch  boldly  forth  into  the 
beauties  of  his  sjiecial  idea.  Convince  yourself  and 
you  convince  others.  Assure  your  benefactor,  or 
your  jiatron,  or  your  cajiitalist,  whatever  he  may 
be,  that  a fortune  lies  in  your  invention,  turn  his 
nay's  into  yeas — stick  to  it  and  budge  not  one  inch — 
he  will  end  by  sticking  to  you,  and  then — well, 
make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  him  ! — “/«- 
ventord''  in  Invention,  London. 


A New  lllumlnant. 

The  American  consul  at  Crefeld  rejiorts  an  im- 
jiortant  discovery  which,  it  has  been  claimed,  will  in 
time  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  illuminating 
public  places,  etc.,  with  the  electric  arc  light.  The 
details,  briefly,  are  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Ernest  Salzenberg,  director  of  the  gas  works 
of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  has  invented  an  improvement 
in  incandescent  gas-burners,  which  relates  to  the 
production  of  incandescent  gaslight,  based  upon 
the  discovery  that,  when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is 
considerably  increased  upon  the  incandescence 
body,  the  said  body'  emits  a golden-yellow  light, 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  displaying  objects  in 
their  natural  colors. 

The  gas  is  supplied  to  the  burner  at  a pressure  of 
about  i}-2  atmospheres,  the  'burner,  to  withstand 
this  high  pressure,  being  of  special  construction. 
A single  incandescent  jet  of  the  ordinary  size  can 
emit  a light  of  much  more  than  1,000  candlepower. 
The  light  is  of  such  intensity  that  a person  is  en- 
abled to  read  the  finest  print  at  a distance  of  100  to 
150  feet. 

The  inventor  claims  that  the  cost  of  his  incan- 
descent light  of  1,500  candlepower  is  only  cents 
per  hour,  while  that  of  the  ordinary  electric  light  of 
400  candle  power  is  (in  Germany)  14  cents  jser  hour. 
In  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Salzenberg,  a hy- 
draulic pressure  of  3.5  atmospheres,  and  even  more, 
may  be  forced  through  the  improved  Auer  burner. 
The  invention  is,  however,  only  applicable  where 
waterworks  exist.  Mr.  Salzenberg  has  already  ap- 
plied for  letters  patent  in  the  United  States. 


THK  IN  VBN.'^'l'V 


JNVENTIUS  - - 

JVN  EXTl^AVA<:iA.XZA.. 


Bv  Edward  P.  Thompson.  M.  E. 


Inventius  is  a person  of  renown  and  of  very  small 
statue,  so  very  minute  indeed,  that  were  he  en- 
larged a thousand  times,  he  would  still  be  invisible 
under  the  most  powerful  microscope.  He  lacks 
limbs  and  body,  possessing  only  a head,  and,  by  the 
mere  power  of  the  will,  can  transport  himself  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  so  that  in  a race 
with  light,  he  would  win  as  easily  as  a snail  com- 
peting with  Philadelphia.  He  can  travel  as  fast  as 
thought,  whose  great  speed  in  comparison  with  that 
of  light,  is  such  that  while  the  latter  takes  fiftt' 
years  to  come  from  the  North  star,  our  imagination 
can  place  us  upon  that  heavenly  bod}%  and,  in  an 
instant,  transfer  us  to  any  point  of  the  earth,  or  of 
the  universe.  In  a similar  inconceivably  short 
period  of  time,  can  Inventius  travel. 

The  earliest  performances  of  Inventius  are  not 
certainly  known,  and  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  a 
geologist  does  from  the  various  kinds  of  records, 
exhibited  by  the  earth  and  its  contents.  For  ex- 
ample, the  wheel  is  a record,  which  by  reasoning, 
according  to  the  theory  -of  probabilities,  shows 
us  that  Inventius,  at  a remote  age,  laughed  at  some 
savages,  or  Egyptians  probably,  for  laboring  under 
a heavy  burden,  in  transporting'  a log'  by  carrying 
it  on  their  shoulders.  He  controlled  the  workmen's 
minds.  He  applied  the  principle  of  analogy,  of  a 
section  of  a log  carrjbng  itself  down  hill  by  rolling, 
rather  than  sliding,  and  concluded  that  if  it  could 
carry  itself,  it  could  convey  loads.  Beg'inning- with 
this  idea,  in  the  transportation  of  rocks,  and  other 
burdens,  he  continued  the  application  to  the  con- 
veyance of  kings  and  warriors  in  chariots. 

So  wonderful  is  this  freak  of  nature,  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  exaggerate  any  of  his  charac- 
teristics. He  does  not  need  the  X-rays  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  see  through  iron.  He  has  been 
known  to  travel  all  over  a steam  eng'ine,  inside  and 
out,  while  in  operation,  throwing'  himself  into  the 
boiler,  and  studying  the  effects,  and  tnaking  calcu- 
lations upon  the  various  forces  which  serve  to  per- 
form useful  work.  He  has  entered  the  cylinder. 
He  has  ridden  upon  the  slide  valv'e,  back  and  forth, 
not  for  idle  curiosity,  but  to  discover  the  difficul- 
ties, due  to  too  much  or  too  little  lead  or  cut  off', 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  obtaining  what  the 
engineering  world  would  pronounce,  the  perfected 
steam  engine.  He  has  not  yet  arrived  at  this  g'rand 
result,  and  he  may  often  be  found  prowling  around 
about  and  inside  of  the  engine,  whirling  with 
the  wheels,  riding  on  tlie  eccentric,  and  mak- 
ing himself  generally  at  home,  and  with  the 
praisworthy  desire  to  conquer  all  difficulties,  which, 
fortunateh-  for  the  public,  he  is  gradually  over- 
coming. 

In  order  to  further  illustrate  his  great  penetrat- 
ing power,  both  phj’sicallj- and  visually,  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  he  was  on  one  occasion 
found  looking  through  the  wall  of  a blast  furnace 
containing  moulten  metal,  slag,  ore,  etc.,  all  at  a 
white  hot  temperature,  but  not  being  satisfied  to 
remain  outside  he  jumped  into  the  furnace,  and, 
occupying  less  space  than  the  atoms  composing  the 
heated  mixture,  he  moved  about  among  them,  and 
studied  the  chemical  actions.  He  has  sounded  the 
deep,  and  sailed  among  fishes  and  whales,  and  on 
the  back  and  inside  of  the  electric  sub-marine  log 
which  is  one  of  his  naval  inventions. 

It  is  a peculiarity  of  his  disposition,  that  he  never 
really  knows  whether  he  will  gain  an_v  advantage 
by  making  these  studies  of  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal organizations,  but  experience  has  taught  him 
that  by  acquainting  himself  with  all  the  details  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  improvements,  novel 
ideas  occur  to  him.  He  must  have  become  rather 
inflamed,  and,  therefore,  excited  in  developing  the 
various  gas  and  water-gas  generating  plants.  One 
of  Inventius’  experiments  in  the  furnace,  showed 
that  the  burning  out  of  some  of  the  carbon  from  pig- 
iron  resulted  in  such  positive  advantages  that  the 
Bessemer  process,  by  which  it  has  always  been 
called,  has  become  common  throughout  all  coun- 
tries in  which  steel  is  manufactured.  Formerly, 
carbon  was  added  to  pure  iron  to  make  steel. 

While  devising  and  inv'enting  industrial  improve- 
ments, Inventius  also  deducts  principles,  which  are 
often  useful  to  him  in  multiplying  inventions.  The 
Bessemer  invention  illustrates  the  principle  of  re- 
ver.sal,  and  consequently,  he  goes  about,  here  and 
there,  having  in  his  mind,  the  possibility  of  making 
new  inventions  by  this  principle.  The  electrician 
can  call  to  mind  manj"  examples,  some  of  the  most 


prominent  cases  of  reversal  being  the  d3-uamo  as 
being  the  reverse  of  the  electric  motor  ; the  under 
running  trollej’  being  the  opposite  of  the  over-run- 
ning trolle3’.  The  present  electric  transformer,  for 
changing  a high  pressure  current  to  a lower  ten- 
sion is  but  the  reversal  of  the  old  induction  coil  of 
Faraday.  The  electro-plating  of  metals  from  a 
liquid  is  the  converse  of  obtaining  an  electric  cur- 
rent b3'  dissolving  a metal.  The  old  primar3’  bat- 
ter3’  is  the  reversal  of  the  present  storage  cells. 

When  the  first  man  was  born,  Inventius  came 
into  existence,  and  began  his  most  useful  labors 
immediately.  He  has  been  busy  ever  since,  but  not 
regularU'  so.  During  war  time  he  is  rather  idle, 
although  not  necessarily  entirel3'  unoccupied.  He 
lives  during  peace,  where  others  die  in  battle.  The 
longer  the  'term  of  peace,  the  greater  the  number 
and  utilit3'  of  his  creations.  During-  the  past  cen- 
tury, especiall3'  in  the  United  States,  where  but  one 
extended  war  has  occured,  he  has  broug'ht  into 
existence  more  articles  in  his  line,  that  in  an3'  con- 
tinuous thousand  3'ears  previousH’.  Wh3'  this  is  so, 
he  sa3'S  it  is  not  in  his  domain  to  explain.  He 
leaves  the  discussion  to  lustorians,  only  hinting 
that  the  maiming  of  industrial  progress  is  but  one 
of  the  many  curses  of  this  cruel  method  of  settling 
international  disputes. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  deadening  effects  of 
war  upon  his  dis]50sition  and  inclination,  he  has  been 
overworked  b3'  his  creative  duties  since  his  advent 
into  the  head  of  one  to  whom  he  cominunicated  not 
individual  inventions,  but  the  key  to  teaching  others, 
by  suggesting  to  him,  an  idea  that  was  so  simple 
that  the  g'reat  man  himself  was  surprised  that  it  had 
not  ocurred  to  an3-  one  before.  Inventius  showed 
him  how  people  should  interpret  nature,  for  the 
discover3'  of  new  lands  full  of  facts,  which  would 
become  useful  for  the  building  up  of  science,  and, 
therefore,  indirectl3'  advantag'eous  for  the  growth 
of  the  industrial  arts.  No  sooner  had  Inventiv'i.s 
opened  this  mine  of  wealth  than  his  line  of  business 
beg'un  to  increase  enormousU',  and  continued  to  do 
so,  until  at  the  present  day,  it  is  as  much  as  he  can 
do  to  fulfill  the  ver3'  engagements  that  he  himself 
brought  about.  Dike  a man  starting  a bowlder 
down  hill,  and  not  being'  able  to  stop  it,  so  Inven- 
tius could  not  now,  even  if  he  desired,  cause  inven- 
tional  progress  to  halt.  How  could  the  instrument, 
for  telling  the  metallurgist  the  temperature  of  his 
red  hot  furnace  at  an3-  moment,  have  been  inven- 
ted, if  it  had  not  been  for  Bacon,  who  if  living 
might  broadh'  claim  it,  and  who  was  the  primarv 
cause,  for  no  class  of  instrument  perhaps,  has  made 
use  of  so  man3'  of  the  principles  of  heat  as  the  p3’ro- 
meter,  and  the  principles  are  indirectl3' the  outcome 
of  Lord  Verulam's  apothegms. 

Bacon's  mind  is  not  the  onH'  one  into  which  In- 
ventius luis  conve3'ed  a broad  idea,  which  has  re- 
sulted indirecth'  in  the  multiplication  of  inventions. 
In  man3'  instances  he  has  published  ideas  which, 
when  communicated,  have  set  herds  of  inventors  to 
work,  resulting'  in  man3'  valuable,  although  subor- 
dinate, inventions.  For  example,  by  his  controlling 
power,  he  instituted  in  realit3-,  what  had  before 
appeared  otiH-  in  dreams,  and  fairy  stories,  for  he 
showed  Bell  how  a metallic  thread,  stretched  from 
town  to  town,  could  enable  people  located  at  oppo- 
site ends,  to  hold  conversation  with  one  another,  so 
perfects-  that  the  voice  of  a father  could  be  recog- 
nized b3'  his  son  practicalU’  as  instantaneous^'  as 
if  the  talkers  were  in  tlie  same  room.  This  notable 
event  occured  in  the  seventies,  but  subsequently 
the  minds  of  men  were  so  nu  iierousl3'  and  enthusi- 
asticalh'  directed  into  the  same  channel,  that  it  was 
as  much  as  Inventius  could  do  to  pop  from  one  head 
to  another,  in  order  to  pop  ideas  thereinto,  concern- 
ing' all  the  detail  apparatus,  for  putting  into  practi- 
cal e.xecution.  that  which  people  at  first  would  not 
believe  to  be  more  than  a visionary  scheme,  and 
only  equalled  b3'  Prince  All's  tube,  through  which, 
bv  the  mere  act  of  looking.  0113-  object  whatever, 
and  at  whatever  distance,  could  be  seen  the 
same  as  if  present.  Did  Inventius  control  the 
author  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  mention  this 
all-seeing  tube  as  a prophecy  of  those  measur- 
ing instruments,  which,  although  not  exactH'  a 
tube,  3'et  permit  a superintendent  to  sit  comfor- 
tabl3’  in  his  sleepy -hollow  chair  in  the  office,  and 
read  on  the  wall,  the  pressure  of  steam  existing  in 
the  steam  engine  boiler  located  far  away,  or  to  see 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  another  building, 
etc.  "What  is  the  greatest  modern  work  of  In- 
ventius ? Impossible  to  decide,  but  if  this  is  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  the  ground  of  maximum  utility, 
let  us  remember  the  occasion  when  a wire  was  first 
wound  and  wound,  round  and  round,  upon  a piece 
of  iron,  for  the  production  of  a talisman,  wh.ich  bv 
the  rotating,  always  in  the  presence  of  a similar 
talisman,  would  generate  an  invisible  and  nois- 
lessU'  moving'  fluid,  having  the  power  when  properU' 
directed  over  a continuation  of  the  same  wires,  to 
conve3'  men  to  their  homes  from  their  business,  to 
light  their  lamps,  and  maintain  a luminous  glow 
and  to  illuminate  their  streets  like  the  sun  : also 
to  pump  their  water,  or  to  convert  the  force  of  the 
weight3'  water,  into  a weightless  fluid,  and  trans- 
mit it  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo  and  besides 


this,  as  though  not  enfjugii.  ; ■ ci  .ru 
equall3'  wonderful  feats. 

Aside  from  g'reat  utility.  In,  'niiu- 
plished  something'  recently,  tii.'i'  - 

curiosity  an3' former  work,  ho'.vc'i  r -■  t. 
histor3'  of  the  past  we  ma3'  seal'd'..  . . - 
through  flesh  and  blood,  he  can  .mtcr  t;,c 
people,  and  make  his  abode  thei'.‘,  h 
thinks  best  and  he  has  control  of  t;:.,- 
department  of  the  mind,  and  can  1..., 
it  to  suit  himself,  as  a jugg'ler  guides  1.  ,1 

objects,  and  the  mind  wilU)be3’  l.ij;., 
soever  he  commands.  To  those  .vho  .'o-. 
quainted  with  the  circumstances,  doe>  it  m ' 
seem  as  if  Inventius  mesmerized  or  !'.3'imo'Li7.i  d 
a certain  Bavarian  133-  some  invisible  means,  com- 
manding' him  to  drape,  with  a .shroud,  a coffin- 
shaped  glass  bulb,  to  banish  all  light  from  the 
room,  thereby  bringing  ou  a funereal-darkness  and 
g'loom.  and  then  to  direct  his  eyes  to  a g'iio-t'y  .,b- 
ject  which  was,  to  his  g'reat  horror,  a In  min  :, us 
picture  of  the  bones  of  his  own  hand,  aff.irdi’.g 
realization,  nearer  than  ever  before,  of  J'd-n 
Kenrick  Bangs'  best  ghost  story? 

The  world  which  we  inhabit,  is  noted  anionc 
other  planets,  for  being  nearl3'  all  water.  Al- 
though in  such  g'reat  cpiantit3’,  and  althoug'h  a 
drink  that  falls  freel3'  upon  all,  the  just  as  well  as 
the  unjust,  3'et  those  who  live  in  certain  towns,  are. 
unfortunatel3’.  obliged  to  realize  it  as  a commodit3'. 
the  same  as  other  drinks,  and  like  them,  to  be 
measured  out  b3'  the  glass-full,  and  to  be  p)urchased 
before  taken.  Pit3’  the  man  who  has  a water  meter 
in  his  home  ! The  cleaner  his  house,  his  raiment, 
and  the  temple  of  his  soul,  the  greater  the  water 
bill.  To  economize,  is  to  increase  the  dirt.  Ever3- 
pint  of  water  he  draws  from  the  faucet,  records  its 
tale  upon  an  ever  watchful  instrument,  which  ma3' 
be  suspected  of  misrepresentation,  as  well  as  the  oft 
accused  gas  meter.  Nevertheless,  when  all  sides 
are  fairU'  viewed,  the  automatic  watchman  is  of  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  water 
company.  Inventius  is  the  patentee  of  almost  as 
man3'  such  devices  as  he  is  of  gas  meters. 

Inventius  has  a two-fold  character.  He  cannot 
onU'  invent,  but  he  can  discover.  To  discover  is 
not  to  find  something'  that  is  new,  but  specifically, 
and  almost  literally,  as  the  word  indicates,  to  take 
off'  the  cover  of  some  containing  vessel,  so  that  tlie 
contents  ma3'  be  exposed  to  public  view.  "V^’liat 
about  the  cause  of  a discovery  ? If  no  one  knew 
that  it  existed  underneath  some  cover,  what  would 
then  suggest  the  removal  of  that  cov'er  ? The  first 
inclination  has  been  in  many  cases,  to  attribute  a 
discover3'  to  accident,  and  sometimes  to  a m3'ster- 
ious  agency,  but  however  reasonable  this  ma3'  be 
as  an  adjunct,  3'et,  Inventius  if  rightH'  understood, 
seldom  admits  that  he  ever  found  an3'  hidden  treas- 
ure without  a predetermined  search  for  something', 
either  directly,  or  indirectU'.  Behind  the  mask  of 
an  astronomer  he  has  often  pointed  his  powerful 
telescope  into  the  starry  firmament  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  finding'  some  wanderer,  not  hitherto  ob- 
served, but  instead  of  full  honor  and  credit  being 
g'iven  to  him,  personally,  when  he  actually  finds  a 
new  comet  or  planet,  he  receives  onU'  a part 
thereof,  and  luck  the  remainder.  People,  however, 
are  becoming  wiser  and  wiser  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Inventius,  though  so  quick  in  annihilating  space, 
is  not  as  rapid  in  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  an 
invention,  as  might,  at  first  thouglit.  be  supposed. 
Jewish  histor3-  records  some  of  his  works.  The 
first  dynamo-meter  was  made  sometime  before  the 
advent  of  Ezekiel,  who  states  in  his  book.  Chap- 
ter first  paragraph. — 

"Then  take  the  balances,  ti.)  weiffh  and  divide  the  hair." 

When  he  made  this  original  and  first  balance,  he 
undoubtedly  considered  himself  very  clever,  in 
beingr  able  to  measure  an  invisible  force.  Finally. 
Inventius  is  a personification  of  the  facult3'  of  in- 
venting. 


The  “Age”  Thoroughl3  Appreciated. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself  and  i.^  so  cum- 
plimentar3'  we  will  be  pardoned  for  publishing  it : 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  X<»v.  1S‘)7. 

The  Invoitiz-c  Age,  H ashiugton,  D.  C. 

(iENTLEMEN:  We  have'"  looked  over  the  Xt'vomber  mi  in  her  of 
the  Inventive  Age  very  carefully  and  we  onlv  sep  niie  mis- 
take in  the  paper.  The  error  appears  ai  the  lop  *•!  Uie  Ur'^t 
paye  where  it  reads  as  follows.  ’“Sl.OO  per  Near”  ilie  fl.OO 
should  be  S5.U0  per  year. 

You  can  put  our  name  down  as  a constant  subscriber  and  if 
3'ou  raise  the  price  of  the  paper  to  J?5.00  per  year  and  Iceep  it  up 
as  ^ood  as  the  November  number,  we  will  be  consiant  sub- 
scribers at  that  price. 

Never  did  your  paper  contain  so  many  very  valuable  articles 
as  it  does  this  month. 

Kudosed  find  >2.n0  for  which  we  will  thank  you  to  .cive  us 
one  year’s  subscription  for  Sl.nn  and  send  us  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  the  November  number.  Yours  truly. 


Mr.  Astor's  hngve  table,  made  of  a single  sectional 
piece  cut  out  of  a California  redwood  tree,  has  ar- 
rived at  Clevedon.  It  was  brought  bv  road  from 
London.  The  slab  weighs  ISO  tons,  and  stands 
Ibft  high. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

Alphabetical  list  of  practitioners  who  have  registered  and  are  therefore  in  good 
standing  before  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  They  are  commended  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  inventors,  manufacturers,  promotors  and  others. 
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AITOX  & WOOD- 

')II7  ('.  St..  Washi iij^toii 

AIvEXAXDEK.  THOMI’SfiX  H.— 

(ji)7  Sevfinh  St..  Washing-ton 

.\XI)EKSOX.  E.  W,  A CO.— 

701)  7lli  St..  Washington 

ATKIXS.  JOSEPH  E.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  LUEg.  Washington 

HACOX.  L.  SEWAKl)  - 

(iJ3  E St..  Washington 

liALDWIX.  WM.  D.  - 

25C.rant  Place.  Washington 

LAKER  & CO..  R.  J.— 

J2n7  Cleveland  Place.  Lallimore,  Md 

LARTLETT.  WALLACE  A. 

cor.  Seventh  and  F sts.,  Washing-ton 

LEALE.  J.  I'ORLES 

McOill  Lld’g-,  Wa.shing-ton 

BELT.  C.  T.— 

Warder  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

BEXJAMIX,  FREDERICK  - 

Warder  Bld'g-.  Washington 

BLISS.  H.  H.— 

705  tr  st.,  Washington 

BRADFORD.  CHESTER  - 

1233-30  Stevenson  Blk.  Indianapidis,  Ind 

BROWNE.  ARTHUR  S.  - 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld’g-,  Washing-ton 

BROWNE,  FRANK  L, - 

Paciiic  Bld’g,  Washing-ton 

BUELL,  JOS.  W.  - 

Inventive  Age  Bld'g,  Washington 

CALVER.  HENRY— 

SOI  F St.,  Washing-ton 

DEAN  & SON,  L.— 

McDill  Bld’g-.  ashington 
DIETERICH  A CO.,  F. 

()01  F'  St..  Washingti>n 

DOOLITTLE.  WM.  H.— 

Atlantic  Bld'g.  Washington 

DONNELLY  A Co..  CHAS.  J.— 

504  E st..  Washing-ton 

DOWELL,  ARTHUR  E.— 

007  Seventh  st  , Washing-ton 

DOWELL.  JULIAN  C.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld’g,  Washington 

Di-BOlS,  RHESA— 

Inventive  Ag-e  Bld’g-,  Washington 

Dt-BOIS,  ADDISON  D.- 

,S00  H st..  Washington 

DYER.  FRANK  L.— 

Natonal  Union  Bld'g.  Washington 

DYER.  LEONARD  11. 

National  Union  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

DYRENFORTH.  R.  O. 

(i02  F St.,  Washing-ton 

DYRE,  WM.  E.  - 

Midill  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 
EDSON,  jihSEPH  R. 

027  I’  st.,  Washington 

FRASIER.  RDBT.  T. 

N.itional  Union  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

FISHER.  ROBT.  J.— 

1)14  F st.,  Washington 

FISHER.  SAMUEL  T. 

.Atlantic  Bld.g-,  Washington 

C.IBBONEY.  J.  W. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

OILLIS,  LYLE  M.— 

(il2  F st.,  Washington 

OLASCOCK  A CO.,  - 

(i2(i  F’  st.,  Washingcton 

OOLDSBOROUGH,  JOHN  K.— 

.Met. ill  Bld’g-.  Washing-ton 

GOOCH,  CHAS.  J.— 

(d5  F'  st..  Washington 

1 1 R E EXE,  W A L L A C E - 

McGill  Bld'g,  Washing-ton 

HALSTED,  JOHN  J.— 

McC-ill  Bld'g-.  Washington 

HENDERSON,  WM.  G. 

501  F'  st..  Washing-ton 


HOWARD.  GEORGE  H.— 

McGill  Bld’g-,  Washington 

Diventive  Ag-e  Bldg-,  Washing-ton 
Fi.  C.  Goodwin-.  Pres. 

J .-t  N NU S.  F K A N KL  A XD-  - 

Atlantic  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 

JOHNSON.  TITI.AN  W.— 

o37  F'  st..  Washington 

KEMON.  SOLON  C.— 

Paciiic  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 

KNIGHT,  HERVEY  S.— 

AlcGill  Bld'g,  Washing-ton 
LACEY,  R.  S.  A A.  B.— 

(i2'I  F'  st.,  Washington 

LORRAIN.  JAMES  G.— 

Norfolk  House.  Yictoria  Fluibankinent. 

London,  Eng-land 

LYONS,  JOSEPH— 

McGill  Bldg-,  Washing-ton 
MARBLE,  EDGAR  M.- 

Wasli  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton 
.MASON.  FENWICK  A LAWRENCE.— 

002  F'  st,,  tVashing-toii 

MeIXTIRE.  WM.  C.— 

1)14  F'  st..  Washing-ton 

MYERS,  WM.  H.— 

KlOl)  1'  st..  Washing-ton 

AIUZZY.  WM.  H.— 

021  F'  st.,  Washing-Ion 

NEALE,  CHAS,  A.— 

Wash.  Loan  A Trust  Bld'g-,  Washing-ton' 
NOTTINGHAM,  J.  R.- 

(i37  F'  st..  Washing-ton 

O'FARRELL,  FOWLER  A O'FARRELL— 
1425  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Washington 

O’.MEARA  A CO.,— 

Opp.  Patent  Oftice,  Washing-ton 

OSBORNE,  J.  A.— 

570-5kl  A rcade.  Clevelund.  tttiio 
PECK,  HUBERT  E.— 

(i2o  F’  st..  W.ishing'-ton 

PENNIE.  JOHN  C.— 

AIcGill  Bld’g-,  Washing-ton 

REDMOND,  WM.  A.— 

AIcGill  Bhl'g-,  Washing-ton 
RITTER,  F’REDERICK  W.  Jn.— 

McGill  Bld’g,  Washing’-ton 
ROBERTSON,  THOS.  FL— 

005  Seventh  st.,  Il'ashing-ton 
ROBERTSON.  T.  J.  W.-  - 

005  Seventh  st.,  W.i.,hington 
ROGERS.  WALTER  F.— 

Atlantic  Bld’g-.  Wttshi  ng-toii 
SEYMOUR,  HENRY  A.— 

013  F'  st..  Washing-ton 

SNflW  A CO..  C.  A.— 

Opp.  Patent  Oflire  Washing-ttni 
SOMES,  FRANK  C.- 

514  F'  st.  IVashington 

SPICAR,  ELLIS— 

1003  F’  st.,  Washington 
STERLING.  HUI.,11  M.  - 

McGill  Bld'g-.  Washington 
SWETT  A CO.,  OTIS  D.— 

520  7th  st.,  U'ashing-ton 
TALBERT.  HUME  E.— 

501  F'  st.,  Washington 
TIIOMPSflN,  EDWARD  P.— 

Teniple  Court,  New  York 
TURRI  GEORGE  G.— 

Suit  Bld’g,  Melbourne,  Australia 
WHITAKER.  JESSE  H.— 

610  F'  st  , Washing-ton 
WHITTLESEY.  GEORGE  P 

Atlantic  Bld’g,  W.ishi  iig-ton 
WIGHT,  LLOYD  B — 

25  Grant  Place.  Washington 
IVILKIXSOX,  ERNEST— 

Atlantic  Bld'g-.  Washing-ton 
WILLSON  A CO..  H.  IS  — 

LeDroii  B'd'g-,  Washington 
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KEJECTEIl  CASES  A SPECIAETV.  Write  for  SPECIAL  OFFER 
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Mechanical  Drawing  ^Tai!.'’^  * * 

STUDY  AT  HOiNIE  DURING  LEISURE  HOURS  and  become  a proficient  draunfhtsman, 
Abilit.v  to  read  and  write  qualifies  3'ou  for  admission.  Fees  for  tuition  small.  A course  will 
uualif.v  ,vou  for  responsible  positions  at  hitrh  wag’es.  For  particulars  appl^'  to  The  Kockton 
Correspondence  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Box  701,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Finds  It  Satisfactory. 

Ckanfokd,  New  Jeksev.  Nov.  2').  ]8‘)7. 
T//i'  Invent ivc  — 

Gentlemen^:  ’•‘Manual  on  Inventions"  has 
been  received  and  read.  I find  it  very  satis- 
factory. 

Yours  truU’. 

E.  Bookhout. 


Change  of  Signature  on  Drawings. 

Actinjr  Commissioner  (ireeley  calls  special 
attention  to  Order  No.  48n  in  relation  to  change 
of  signature  on  drawings,  in  which  it  is  di- 
rected that  till*  practice  of  erasing  the  names  of 
attoriie.vs.  or  writing  upon  the  drawings  the 
names  of  atit)rneys  subse<i uentl v appointed,  so 
as  to  malv'e  it  appear  that  their  names  were 
present  when  the  drawings  were  originally 
filed,  shall  be  discontinued. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  column  for  20 
cents  a line  (about  7 words)  eacli  insertion. 
Every  new  subscriber  sending  $1.00  to  The  In- 
ventive Age  will  be  entitled  to  the  Age  one 
year  and  to  five  lines  three  times  fkee.  Ad- 
ditional lines  or  insertions  at  regular  rates. 


Monthly  Issue  of  Patents. 

There  were  issued  during  the  period  compris- 
ing the  four  weeks,  ending  Dec.  7.  1X07  the 


following  : 

Patents 1720 

Designs 175 

Trade-Marks 12'f 

Reissues 4 


3,032 

Attorneys  Disbarred. 

The  following  allorne^'S  have  been  disbarred 
rom  practi ng  before  the  Patent  Office: 

John  L.  Tluirmaii,  Indianapolis. 

A.  W.  WilK’ins,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

S.  AV.  Thomson.  Vicksburg.  Miss. 

O.  AV.  Curtis,  Antwerp.  Ohio. 

H Ruscoe  Whcelei.  Chicago. 

.1.  T.  Lviuli.  Houston.  IMo. 

D.  F.  Mi'cMariiii.  Oklahoma  Citv. 

Wilbur  C.  Benton.  Cincinnati,  <)hio. 

The  Columbia  calender  pad  for  180X  is  the 
first  loarriveand  is  up  to  its  usual  standard  of 
excellence-  a highly  attractive  and  conreiiienl 
desk  i*ad.  obtained  by  sending  five  2-ceiit 
Siam])’-  to  tin*  Po])e  Mfg.Co.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Fok  your  boy  iiolbing  will  ])lease  more  than 
the  Dollar  Watch  mentioned  in  another  col- 
umn and  in  the  way  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion something  in  the  electrical  line— "The 
Mechanic's  Conii>lele  Library."  "Edison’s  En- 
cyclope<lia."  Read  list  of  electrical  books  for 
sale.  New  Book  for  Inventors  is  the  best  work 
published  for  inventors  who  have  not  yet  suc- 
cessfully i)romoted  their  inventions. 

A subscriber  writes  from  Dayton,  ffliio,  mid 
says,  among  other  things:  "I  regard  the  1n- 
VKN'iiVE  aV.e  of  great  benefit  to  the  patent 
practice,  in  upholding  the  better  methods  and 
exposing  and  condemning  the  unscrupulous 
schemes  that  have  t)f  late  been  practiced  by  a 
certain  class  of  ‘agents’  or  ‘attorneys' to  the 
disj^aragement  of  the  profession." 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  Company  of  New 
York  has  leased  the  Madison  vS(inare  Garden 
for  the  electrical  and  kindred  industries  expo- 
sition, which  will  be  held  in  that  city  from 
Mav2toMuy  31  next  year.  The  aim  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Nathan,  the  general  manager  of  the 
enterprise,  is  to  make  this  exhibition  the  great- 
est of  the  kind  ever  held. 


POR  SALE-ORON  ROYALTY-Humphrev's 
* C5'cle  Gear-Case,  patented  Nov.  30.  1X‘)7. 
Neat,  light,  simple,  efficient,  inexpensive  and 
verv  convenient:- -protects  and  preserves  the 
Driving-gear.  (Opened  at  side  and  front  end. 
without  tools,  in  half  minute). — WIM.C.  HUM- 
PHREY. Jamestown.  N.  Dak. 


pOR  SALE.  Patent  No.  584,220,  dated  June 
■ 8.  1807:  an  animal  trap,  superior  to  an.v 

trap  now  on  the  market.  Send  for  description 
and  be  con  vi  need,  SI  M(  >N  A.  LEWIS,  Halls- 
boro,  N.  C.  12-2 


pOR  SALE. — $500  will  buy  patent  No.  501,781. 
*^The  "Pugnacious  Roosters.”  A lively  tc.v 
that  will  amuse  old  or  3’oung.  Address,  Sam’l 
I>.  Field,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey. 


pOR  SALE. — Valuable  invention  in  Snap 
* Hooks.  A device  of  great  merit;  will 
meet  with  approval  and  read}*  sale:  a fortune 
in  it  fur  right  part.v.  Manufacturers  and  cap- 
italists should  investigate;  patent  issued  J uly 
13,  *97;  fur  full  particulars  address.  P.  J.  Rock, 
Lock,  Box  91.  Superior,  Wis. 


pOR  SALE.--  Bic.vcle  Coupler.  Patent  No. 
* 505,443.  Can  be  made  cheap  and  light. 

Couples  wheels  of  different  makes  quickly  and 
easily,  reserving  to  each  wheel  indepeudent 
action  except  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments. For  particulars,  address,  W.  M.  S., 
Room  407.  etc.,  97  Cedar  Street,  New  York  Cit3E 


Royalty  license,  at  moderate  rate:  New 
St.vle  Wallets,  handsome  leather,  cheap, 
llioroughl\'  tested,  thousands  in  use,  praised 
b3-  all  users.  Or,  Patent  for  sale.  Geo.  K. 
Morton,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  If  sample 
wanted,  send  35c.  11101103'  order  or  stamps. 


BUSINESS  SPECIALS. 


Advertisements  under  this  heading  20  cents  a 
line  each  insertion — seven  words  to  the  line. 
Parties  desiring  lo  purchase  valuable  patents 
or  wanting  to  manufacture  patented  articles 
will  find  this  a valuable  advertising  medium. 


Y^ANTED. — A jiosition  as  clerk  in  Patent 
A ttorne3'’s  office.  I.,aw  school  graduate. 
References.  Address:  O.  C.  Billman.  Siuith- 
ville,  Ohio.  10-12 


W/ANTED.  Trustworthy  and  active  geiitle- 
men  or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible, 
established  liouse.  Monthly  $(>5.00  and  ex- 
penses. I'osilion  stead3'.  Reference.  Enclose 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Compaicv,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


J.  A.  OSBORNE, 

1 Pat.  Office  Registry  Nt>.  82o. 

Lawyer 

and  Patent  Solicitor. 


579  581  Arcade, 

Cleueland,  Ohio, 


Long  and 
Lfical  Dist. 
Tel.;  Main 
1400. 


I***gitn  l*ra<*ti<*t‘ 3IutcIi  IK75. 

Practices  Before  all  U.  S.  and  State  Courts. 

Specialty:  I’ateiit  Law  S*racti<re. 

Will  repre'-eiit  foreign  counsel  in  the  local 
courG.  Soijarate  room,  also  notary  and  sten- 
ographer. for  taking  depositions. 


ASSISTANT  wanted  by  Inventor.  For  paj - 
^ liculars  and  drawing  of  specimen  inven- 
tion send  10  cents  (^silver)  to  D,  Box  366,  Wash, 
ington.  D,  C. 


i The  commissioner  has  ordered  that  hereafter 
fees  intended  for  entr.v  on  the  day  of  payment 
must  be  paid  to  the  financial  clerk  before  3 
o'clock  p.  m.,  in  orderthat  his  accounts  for  the 
dav  ma3’  be  balanced  before  the  office  is  closed. 


The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 

The  "Book  of  the  Ro3'al  Blue,"  issued  b\'  the 
Passenger  Department  of  tlie  Baltimore  a-id 
Ohio  R.  R.,  lias  made  its  initial  appeaiance 
with  the  October  number,  and  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  creditable  magazine  of  its  nature  pub- 
lished. Aside  from  being  a model  example  of 
modern  typography,  it  is  most  interesting  as  lo 
its  contents.  A field  for  interesting  lileralure 
is  certainl3’  offered  bv  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R..  because  it  is  the  oldest  railwa3'  in  the 
United  States:  is  foremost  in  historical  prom- 
inence, and  is  rich  in  magnificent  scener3’. 
The  latter  especially  affords  an  endless  scope 
for  illustrations,  and  tlie  magazine  has  started 
on  its  venture  with  all  tliese  points  full  in  hand. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  bv  enclosing  four  (4) 
cents  in  stamps  lo  ihc  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltiaaor®, 
Md. 


The  4 Leading  Electric  Novelties. 


Neckiie  Light. 


Dollar  Motor. 


oJ  •Jooxbe  Lignt. 


We  undersell  all  on  everything  Electrical. 


OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Headquarters  for  Electric  Novelties. 

Catalogue  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 
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Not  a 
uine 


toy  but  a ^en= 
Time=Keeper. 


OXT.Y 


()(). 


Lowest  Priced  Watcti  in  ttie  World- 
Yet  Fully  Guaranteed. 


THE  "YHNKEE” 

style  you  want.  This  is  the 


Ia/HTTH  rurnished  in  two  st^’les  of  dials,  Roman  and  Arabic: 
■ ■ill  vjTI  and  in  two  styles  of  finish,  jrill  and  tiickel.  Stale  the 
greatest  triumph  in  American  watch-making-. 


$1.00 


THAT  IS  AVH AT 
IT  COSTS 


The  Inventive  Ajje  “7^ 

one  year  aiul  Avatcli  1 ■ / O 


Add) -ess 


THE  INVENTIVE  AGE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Norris  Peters  Company, 

Photo=Lithographers, 

458-4(10  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  and  MANUSCRIPT,  accurately  rejiroduced. 

The  Contract  for  furnishing-  the  Official  Gazette,  weekUMssues  of  iiatejits  and  otlier  photo- 
liihog-raphic  work  required  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having-  ag-ain  been  awarded  to  us. 
we  shall  continue  to  reproduce  from  the  official  drawing-s  in  the  Patent  Office,  such  copies  as  mav 
be  desired  by  Attorneys;  including  drawing-s  that  mav  be  needed  to  accomi)aii.v  applications 
for  patents  in  foreign  countries. 

Our  extensive  experience  in  the  preparation  this  class  of  work,  as  well  as  a thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  re(} ui rements  of  the  Patent  Offices  throug-hout  the  world,  enables  us  to  produce 
work  that  is  perfect  in  every  particular,  .and  the  same  is  now  accejited  by  all  foreig-n  jjateut 
granting  countries  in  lieu  of  ])en  andi  iik  drawing-s. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  also  oreoared  to  reproduce  foreig-n  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  contained  in  volumes  in  the  Li  or*;.*!  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  use  in  suits  or 
for  reference.  Telephone  1553. 


Diplomas, 

Andrew  B.  Graham— 

BilFHeads, 

. . LITHOGRAPHER. 

Bonds, 

Letter= 

Heads, 

0 AH  kinds  of  Commercial  and  ® 

• Color  Work  Skillfully  Execu=  0 

Checks, 

0 ted,  and  Perfect  Satisfaction  0 

Cards, 

0 Guaranteed  . . . . © 

Drafts, 

Phto=Lit  1 gr  phing— 

Notes, 

Certificates 
of  Stock,  &c. 

OF  MAPS,  PLATS  AND  SUB-DlVlSlONS. 

Teiephone  1031. 


1230  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washing^ton,  D.  C. 


j.  s{  nrLTZP»A(  ii. 

Meclianician  and  Model  Maker, 

Models  for  Patents  and  lAperiments. 

fNectrical  and  Meteorological  I nsi  ru  meni- 
and  light  machinery  of  every  description  made 
to  order. 

713  (All  Si..  N.  W..  Wash  iN(rroN.  D.  C. 


GEO.  M.  SLYE, 


luTeiitiTe  Arje  Bl'd".  Sth  and  H Sts.. 
W.\SHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Satisfactory  References  Furnished 

TbLEPlIONE  1516. 


A Klondike 
in  Patents. 

Yonr  ideas  are  worth  hard  cash.  Have 
them  j^alented.  thorough  e.xamina- 

tion  as  to  patentability  i-hhe  of  chakgf. 
Send  sketches  and  description.  All  in- 
f-Tinatinii  free.  WM.  H.  MUZZY, '>21 
I'  St.  N.  W..  Wa'-'liing-ion,  D.  V. 


WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR  : 

^PaS/mder 

' Th-^  first  and  onU'  paper  presenting-  ea-  h week  ?11  the  > 
hi  tory-niak  »'gn-w-  aF  the  w-^rld  intehig-cntly  digrest- 
ed  nnd  logically  classified.  Clean,  clear,  concise,  coni- , 
! preh  n-i  e.  non  partisan,  tnubful.  Saves  time,  mon- 1 
ley  trouble;  forall  busy  people.  a year;  trial  13  w'ks,  1 
*25C  Sample  free  Pathfinder,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Edward  P.  Thompson, 

Registered  i^atent  Attorney,  \o. 

Established  about  1883.  New  York. 

KVFNIXf,  APPOINTMKNTS  MADF. 

Experienced  in  patent  business  b.y  corres- 
pondence. Start  by  sending  for  circular,  which 
contains  schedule  of  charg-es. 

Tile  only  solicitor  who  is  a member  of  both 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

Author  of  "Roentg-en  Rays  and  Phenomena 
of  the  Anode  and  Cathode."  8vo.  Cloth,  IhO 
pag-es.  105  Illustrations.  Price,  51.50.  I).  Van 

Nostraiid  Co.,  and 

’Tnventing  as  a science  and  an  Art;  8vo. 
I811  pages.  Hoard,  Price  SI. 00.  1).  Van  Nos- 

trand Co. 

H i:pFSFN’rATi VI-:  cfifxts  .vs  kkfekences. 

Mica  Insulator  Co..  iS5.200  of  patent  business| 
No.  218  Water  Street.  City. 

Prof.  Sidney  H.  Short,  (Won  interference 
case  and  traveled  5,30)  miles  taking  testimony  1 
CTeveland.  Ohio. 

Prof.  Dougakl  C.  Jackson,  University  <jf 
Wis  , Madison.  Wis 

Prof.  Henj.  F.  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State 
Universitv',  Columbus,  Ohit). 

Ludwig  Gutman.  (63  U.  S.  and  Foreig-ii) 
Peoria.  111. 

Colt  Sz  Co..  115  Nassau  Street. 

I).  McFralaii  Moore,  (32  U.  S.  and  Foreign) 
Moore  Elect.  Co.,  52  Lawrence  Street.  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Royal  Electric  Co..  Peoria,  111. 

Jerome  Carty,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  P Widdiiield.  assignor  to  Westinghouse 
Air  Hrake  C<‘.)  (Patents  obtained  in  U.  S.  Can- 
ada, Great  Hritain,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium. Italy.  Spain,  Russia.  India.  Austria, 
Hungary)  Uxbridge.  Ontario. 

Edwarci  J.  Willis,  Supt.  Richmond  Traction 
Co..  Richmond,  Va. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  A.  ANTHONY. 

ASSOCIATE  TKICHNICAL  COUNSEL. 

Pi rst-President  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  For  15  years  Professor  of 
PHecIrical  Engineering- at  Cornell  University. 
Author,  with  Prof.  Brackett,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity of  *'Text  Book  of  Physics."  Seven 
vears  of  practical  experience  as  a scientist  and 
as  designing  engineer  with  the  Mather  Elec- 
tric Co. 

ALFRED  C.  COURSEN. 

ASSOCIATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL. 

Ctmtiniious  ]>ractice  for  over  fifteen  years 
before  the  Courts  and  in  law-office  work. 

Address : 

EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON, 

5 and  7 Beekman.  St.,  Ninth  Floor, 
(Near  Post  Office).  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


Amateur 

Photography! 

Any  one.  without  aiiv'  experience  and 
with  no  instruction  other  than  con- 
tained in  the  Manual  furnished,  can 
malce  I eaiiii^'ul  photog raphs  with  the 


PREMO 

CAMERA 

Catalogue  sent  free  upon  application.  For 
5 cents  we  will  inclose  photograph. 

Rochester  Optical  Co,, 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


[anything  yon  invent  or  improvi- ; a.  </ 

“ CAVEAT, TRAUE-MARK,  COPYRIGHT  '.i  DESIGN  < 
i PROTECTION,  fend  model,  skin-h'.;  dwlo.  * 

I Orlree  cxaipiinaiii.n  and  udvT  . * 

BOOK  ON  PATENTSIiS..*  at 

'S  C.  A.  SNOW&  CO.i 

Patent  Lawyers.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C- J 

•VAJG/WW# 


for  civil  '.v'T  . ice 
appoi  111  iiti'ius  in  the 
InlT*riial  Revenue.  Cus- 
toms Railway  Mail  services 
and  other  branches  of  the 
Government  will  soon  be  Imld 
in  '*very  stale. 

About  (5000  appoiiitniiMits 
inatle  annually! 

The  purpose  of  the  Nation- 
al Correspond^^nce  Insiiiutc 
is  to  help  it''  students 
v^pass  any  civil  service  exami- 
nation with  a high  averag-e, 
thus  assuring  early  apj'oin  t ment. 

The  Institute,  now  in  Us  Fitih 
Year,  has  ]>repared  applicants  by 
mail  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  hundred.s  of  them  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  (xovernment  ser- 
vice. 

We  are  the  originators  of  c.  r- 
respondetice  instruction  as  applied 
to  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Particulars  about  all  Government 
positions,  dates  of  examinations, 
etc.,  freefor  the  asking. 

National  Correspondence  Institute 

Secoiu.  National  Bank  Bldg-, 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


A^AINTED.  Triisiwoiliy  and  active  geiule- 
men  or  ladies  to  travel  for  resp  Jiisible. 
established  house.  Monthly  5o5  On  :uid  ex- 
])enses.  Position  ''letid,\-.  Reference.  Lncl'i-.o 
self-addressed  stamiied  t-nveb  pe. 

The  Dominion  Company.  Dept.  Y.Chicag'' 

fl  Great  Nouelty 


K L E C 'F I C 1. 1 G H T ' 

FOn  TnE  XECKTIi:. 

$1.50. 

Complete  with  Poweiful  Pocket  Ib'iiiery  .iiu 

The  Lamp  an  Efficient  Beaiiiy. 

Battery  3 1-2  b.v  3-4  by  1 3-4  inches. 

This  elegant  outfit  is  practical,  brilliant  am 
saiisfactor.v,  and  evei\v  pan  Is  guaranu-ed. 
Electrician''  who  want  a piece  of  jewelry  ih  a 
is  emblematical,  or  anybody  who  appreciates 
real  novelty,  can.  by  ordering  now,  ''ecure 
complete  outfit  for  5i.50.  ()rdm-  at  once  of 
THE  INVENTIVE  AGE. 

W.i.-'hiiig*lon.  D.  C . 

Given  FREE  for  four  new  subscribers. 

XIEWSPAPER  ADVERTlSINt;  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  A book  of  twohu  - 
dred  pages. containing  a catalogue  of  about  "ix 
thousand  newspajters,  being  all  that  are  ciel 
iied  by  the  American  Newspaper  Dir<■c1<r^ 

( r>ecember  edi lion  forl8')7)  with  having  regiil  r 
issues  of  I.Om.)  Copies  (tr  more  AKo  se]'ar; 
State  mai)s  of  each  and  evt'ry  State  of  the 
American  I'nion.  namine  tho'-e  t >wns  only  i ■ 
which  there  are  issued  newsjTapers  liavim: 
more  than  l,0i)0  cirt'ul.al  ion . 'This  book  isviuil 
December  15.  1S'>7)  will  In*  seni.  postage  p.iid.  to 
any  address,  on  receiivl  o 1 one  do!  lar.  A tld  res'.. 
T'he  Gi'o.  P.  Rowell  Advertising  Co..  Id  Sprm.c 
New  Yiniv. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


An  Offer  of  Interest  to  all  Readers. 


Mechanic’s  Complete  Library 

Of  Modern  Rules,  Facts,  Processes,  Etc., 


Edison’s  Encyclopedia 

OF  OE1XERA.L  EVEORlVtATIOlV. 

Compiled  by  TH.OS.  R.  EDISON.  AN  UP  TO  DATE  WORK. 


576 

PAGES. 


For  ENGINEERS.  MECHANICS.  ARTISANS,  ELECTRICIANS, 
and  AIACHINESTS. 

Complete  Guide  to  Inventors. 


A Great  Book!  Mechanics  in  a Niitshelf. 

Suilisi of  all  kinds.  Rules.  TablO'..  CurioU'>  I'ticis  iniinnierabh*.  Data  of  uiilckl  value. 
A LL(  A LjrilTX  AI ACH IX F H FLFC'I' K I CIT  V in  all  of  its  d i fficult  details  exliausi - 
ivelv  trealtnl.  (xlossary  of  technical  i ernis.  How  to  make  Italteries  and 
work  dynamos.  A tlioiouei’.ly  coni^treliensi ve  work. 

Ei>'o  Eoolc)".  ill  OiK".  Price:  Silk  Cloth,  embossed,  $1.00. 

Special  offer  to  new  subscribers — book  tind  Inventive  Ac.ic 


VER  2,000  SUBIECTS. 


520  Pages. 


fl  Little  Treastire  of  Oniuersal  Knowledge. 

Saves  labor,  tune  and  money.  Peculiar  to  itself — information  not  found  else- 
where. Evorv  country  described,  a nitip  t)f  everv  state.  Worthy  of  the  name 
it  bears.  l^V  TV WEliS-i  QXJJEHa'XO jV,  We 

hav'  never  offered  a c'’i*eater  bar^-ain. 

' Prices  : Limp  Cloth,  2S  cts.;  Stiff  Cloth,  gold  stamped,  50  cts. 


one  year ''piistane  ]taid  to  any  add  re-',,  only 


Tells  all  about  jiateiits. 


iiE;  The  25c  edition  to  new  subscribers  to  ’‘''Inventive  A^'-e,’'— $1.15  for  both. 


List  of  Popular  Electrical  Books. 


How  TO  Build 

Dynamo  ~ 
Electric 
MachineriI 

EOWARO  TREVERT 

luHJiTRATLO  • 


BTbjWj's  EiiJBiKil 

ELECTRICITr. 


Electricity 
Recent  Apfucatiuns  i 

EOWARO  TnevER? 


Everybody’s  Hand  Book  of  Electricity. 

With  a triossary  of  electrical  terms  and  tables 
for  wiriii}/.  L>y  Ed  ward  Trevert.  120  pa^Ts,  5ii 
illustrations.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  50  cents.  Paper, 

25  cents. 


'Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors. 

And  all  about  them.  Hy  Edward  'frevert. 
.Clotli  12mo.  50  cents. 

Electricity  And  Its  Recent  Applications. 


Electric  Motor  Construction  for  Amateurs. 

By  Lieut.  C.  I).  Parkhurst.  lOmo..  Il5payes, 
illustrated,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 

All  excellent  little  book,  g’ivin^  workinjr 
drawings. 

Hand  Book  of  Wiring  Tables. 

For  arc.  incandescent  lighting  and  motor  cir- 
cuit.s.  By  A.  E.  Watson.  Price.  75 cents. 

A Treatise  on  Electro=nagnetism. 

By  D.  1'.  Connor.  C.  E.  This  is  a ver\’  in- 
teresting book'  which  eveiybody  should  read. 
Cloth.  50  cents. 

How  to  Build  I>ynaiiio-El<“<tri<‘  Maeliiiiery. 

A complete  and  itraclical  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 350  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  B\' 
Edward  Trevert.  With  working  drawings. S2. 50. 

<)uestioiis  A:  Answers  about  Electricity. 

A first  book  for  students.  Theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  Edited  by  Edward  T. 
Biibitr.  2d.  Cloth,  12mo.  50  cents. 


How  to  Build  A Fifty  Light  Dynamo. 

Or  Four  H,  P.  motor.  By  A.  B.  Watson 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents 

How  to  Make  and  Use  a Telephone. 

lEv  Geo.  H.  Car3*,  A.  M.  A thorough  and 
practical  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.00 

Arithmetic  of  I>fagneti,sm  & Electricity, 
Up  to  date.  The  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Now  read.v.  By  John  T.  Morrow,  M. 
E..  and  Thorburn  Reid,  M.  E.,  A.  M.,  Associate 
Members,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. $1.00 

Electricity  for  Students, 

By  Edward  Trevert.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  a neat  cloth  binding.  Price,  Postpaid 

$1.00 

Experimental  Electricity. 

B\'  Edward  Trevert.  Tells  how  to  make  bat- 
teries, bells,  d.viiamos,  motors,  telephones,  tele- 
graphs, electric  bells,  etc.  A very  useful  book, 
fineU’ illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 


Electric  Railway  Engineering. 

Embracing  practical  hints  upon  power-house 
dynamos,  motor,  and  line  construction.  Bv  Ed- 
vard Treyert.  Cloth,  12mo.  $2.00 


B\’  Edward  Trevert.  A book  complete  on  all 
subjects  of  electricity.  Price,  $2.<i0 

Practical  Handbook  of  Electro=Plating. 

B.v  Edward  Trevert.  75  pages,  linipo  cloth, 50c, 
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New  Book  for  Inventors. 


What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Do  to  Make  the  Patent  Pay  the  Inventor, 


Information  that  will  SAVE  TIME  and  MONEY  for  Inventors. 


S’ S’ S’ e- S’ S’ S' 


Questions  to  be  Decided  at  Once. 

1.  Whether  to  sell  the  patent,  have  it  manufactured  with  royalty,  or  man- 
ufactured by  the  inventor. 

2.  Whether  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  “selliner  a{;rencies,’’  or  keep  under 
the  control  of  the  patentee. 

3.  Whether  to  take  out  a patent  on  the  invention  in  Canada  and  one  or 
more  foreig’ti  countries. 

4 Whether  there  is  any  dangrer  of  the  patent  infringrjng-  others  or  of  being* 
infringred. 

These  questions  every  inventor  should  be  able  to  decide  under- 
standing’lv,  without  seekingr  leg’al  advice.  Each  and  all  of  them  are 
subjects  upon  which  the  patentee  is  liable  to  make  mistakes  at  the 
very  begrinning^  of  hisefforts  to  advance  the  patent  to  a pavingr  issue.  These 
mistakes  not  onl3’  cause  unnecessary  trouble,  delaj'  and  expense,  but  are 
liable  to  endangrer  the  value  of  the  patent,  and  in  some  cases  actually  shorten 
the  term  of  seventeen  vears  for  which  the  patent  is  granted.  This  book  will 
tell  3'ou  what  these  mistakes  are  and  how  to  avoid  them:  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  encountered  in  tr.vingr  to  sell  the  patent,  or  start- 
itig-and  continuiiiff  the  manufacture  under  it;  how  and  when  to  obtain  a 
leg’al  foreign  patent,  and  the  reason  why  infringrement  suits  are  so  often 
encountered  by  patentees. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS=--Patented  Inventions. 

1.  Averagre  number  of  patents  w’hich  pay  the  inventor.  Co-operation  of 
capitalists  indispensible,  and  how  obtained.  The  three  necessary  reijuire- 
ments  for  the  success  of  a patent.  The  mistakes  liable  to  be  made  at  once 
b^"  the  inventor.  How  to  classif3’  and  treat  communications  received.  Time 
to  allow  for  briiifringr  the  patent  to  a pa3rng  issue.  The  financial  reijuire- 
ments  to  be  met  b3’  the  inventor. 

Expert  Searches  and  Opinions. 

The  first  objection  usually  made  by  manufacturers  to  every  invention. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  b3’  the  inventor  after  the  patent  is  allowed.  First 
mistake  to  avoid. 

Patent  Agencies. 

Their  communications  to  patentees,  with  different  methods  of  disposing- 
of  patent  rights.  The  reasons  why  inventors  should  find  out  the  character 
and  business  standing  of  an  ‘’‘agenc3’'’  before  entrusting  their  patents  to 
them.  The  frequent  results  of  neglecting  this  precaution.  Two  courses  to 
pursue  to  obtain  a reliable  guarantee  of  trustworthy  methods. 

Foreign  Patents=-Peculiarities  of  Laws  of  the  Various  Countries. 

Why  inventors  should  post  themseU’es  upon  the  patent  laws  and  require- 
ments of  Canada  and  foreign  countries  before  tr3'ing  to  duplicate  a U.  S. 
patent.  How  differing  from  the  patent  laws  of  the  U.  S.  Reasons  whv 
other  patent  laws  cause  nianv  Canadian  and  foreign  patents  issued  everv 
3-ear  either  in  valid  or  worthless:  or  act  in  shortening  the  life  of  a U.  S. 
patent.  Illustrations  of  court  decisions  in  some  important  patent  cases. 
Total  cost  of  obtaining  and  holding  a foreign  patent  for  the  full  term.  The 
annual  ta.x  imposed.  Eaw  of  compulsory  manufacture.  Law  against  im- 
portation of  the  invention.  Trade-marks  in  foreign  countries.  Tabular 
statement  of  fees  and  reijuirements  for  each  countr3’. 

Five  chapters  treat  specifically  the  laws,  requirements  and  fees 
for  obtaining  and  holding  a patent  in  Canada  and  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.  Tlie  different  wa3-s  open  to  th'e  inventor  for  working  or  disposing 
of  a patent  in  these  countries,  with  the  several  restrictions. 


Selling  or  Developing  a Patent-— Selling  the  Entire  Right, 

Two  mistakes  liable  to  be  made  bv’  the  inventor  in  his  first  efforts  to  bri  tig 
the  patent  into  general  notice.  Why  the3'  may  cause  either  a depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  patent  or  the  absolute  loss  of  the  patent  right.  Course 
to  pursue  to  effect  a legal  and  valuable  sale  of  the  patent.  The  first  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  inventor.  The  three  obstacles  to  be  prepared  to  meet. 
The  principal  objection  usuall3’  made  by  capitalists  to  every  new  i n ven  i ion. 
The  four  principal  points  the3’  will  take  into  consideration  in  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  a patent.  How  the  inventor  can  prepare  himself  to  answer 
these  objections.  Kind  of  inventions  that  sell  the  most  quickly.  Different 
ways  of  settling  the  amount  of  purchase  price  by  manufacturers.  Form  of 
assignment  of  the  entire  interest. 

Selling  the  Right  to  Manufacture  a Patented  Article  ; or,  the  Use 
of  a Patented  Process--=State  Rights-.-Form  of  Licences. 

Under  w'hat  conditions  this  course  is  to  be  commended,  and  when  not  to 
be.  Form  of  assignment  of  state  or  territorial  interest. 

Assigning-  to  Manufacturers,  With  Royalty  to  the  Inventor. 

The  meaning  of  ro3'alt\'.  The  amount  paid  on  different  kinds  of  inven- 
tions. When  the  pa3’nient  of  ro3’alt3"  can  legally  stop  before  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  contract.  The  contract  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer.  Contingencies  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contract  bv  the 
inventor.  When  legal  action  can  be  brought  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Forms  of  licenses,  exclusive  and  not  e.xclusive,  with  ro3'alt3*. 

rianufacturing  by  the  Inventor;  or.  Selling  Minority  Interests 
Before  Starting  the  flanufacture. 

Kind  of  inventions  that  can  be  manufactured  by  the  inventor  and  jdacetl 
on  the  market  with  small  risk.  H»)w  to  test  the  probable  demand . Exam- 
ples of  successful  manufacturing  bv  inventors.  The  companies  lhat  make 
a specialtv"  of  manufacturing  small  inventions.  Cautions  to  be  observed. 
Two  wa3's  in  which  more  complicated  inventions  can  be  manufactured  bv 
the  inventor.  Examples. 

Organization  of  a “Stock  Company”  to  Advance  the  Manufac- 
ture or  Use  of  a Patented  Invention. 

8|Two  mediods  (riven  by  which  financial  risk  may  be  made  small  enoujrh  In 
induce  capitalists  and  business  men  of  limited  means  to  invest  in  shares  fur 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  a new’ article  or  process  under  a patent.  The 
names  of  factories,  and  w'here  found, conducting  a successful  business  with 
capital  raised  on  one  of  these  plans.  Wlien  infringement  suits  develop  in  a 
‘^partnership”  w’ho  are  legally  liable.  Meaning  of  assignments,  grants 
and  licenses. 

Infringement  of  Patent  Rights. 

Why  a patent  (rives  uncertain  protection  to  an  inventor.  How  decisions 
of  the  Patent  Office  can  be  set  aside  by  the  courts.  What  constitutes  an  in- 
frin(rement.  How  to  determine  the  infrin(rement  of  a jiatent.  Those  wlio 
can  brin(r  action  for  an  infrin((rement.  Those  who  are  liable  for  infrimre- 
ment.  Infrinsrement  of  patents  specifically  classed  under  four  heads,  g-en- 
eral  rules  defining-  infringement  under  each. 

Re-issue  of  Patents. 

The  four  faults  in  the  original  application  which  makes  oatcnts  re-issn- 
able.  Who  can  appEv  for  a re-issue,  and  when. 
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An  Exhaustive  Treatise  on 


Patented  Inventions, 


By  MARTIN  L.  WARE. 

Handsomely  Bodnd  in  Cloth;  175  Page5—$I,00,  Postage  Paid. 

Atlcli’ess 

THE  INVENTIVE  AGE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

With  Inventive  Age  one  year— both  for  $1.75.  XVASFTINGtT'ON  O O 


PATENTS. 


Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Designs,  Etc. 

Report  as  to  patentability  of  invention 
Free  of  Charge,  Unsurpassed  facilities. 
Moderate  terms.  Before  applying  for  a 
patent  write  us.  All  information  and  ad- 
vice Free, 

GLASCOCK  A,  CO. 

606  F St,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  0. 


THE 

Railroad  Car  Journal 

IS  THE  ONLY 

]»ublicatioii  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  interchange  of 
Railroad  Car  Equipment.  A Jour- 
nal for  Superintendentof  Car  De- 
partment, Foreman.  Inspector 
and  Repairer;  and  especially  for 
inventors  of  car  appliances. 
Subscr^tion  ONE  DOLLA  R per 
• 3’ear.  Sample  Copy  Gratis. 

617  Vanderbilt  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


NO  FEE,  NO  WORK  I 
NO  PAY,  NO  PATENT  I 


Professional 

Jk  Services  in 

* Procuring 

E N TT 

Usual  I ^ I 

Fees.  I 

Send  for  Particulars. 

0TISD.SWETT5C0., 

521  7th-st..  W.-ishingldu,  D.  C 


Type  Foundry.  Prinling  I’lesse^. 

W.  C.  Newton  (Sc  Co., 

ELECTKOT  VPEKS  .(NO  E -N  l , K .(  VE  K S. 

Half-tone  and  Line  Engraving,  Wood  En- 
graving. Electrotype  Duplicates  at  low  rati’... 
IV  e make  a specialtv  of  fine  engravings  from 
Patent  Office  Drawings  and  Photogra[)hs  of 
Machinery.  Machinists  and  Mannfact  n rers  of 
Special  Machinery.  (02-b24  D St.,  and  (.2'>  Lou- 
isiana Aye.,  N.  W.,  VV’ashington.  D.  C.  Manu- 
facturers Roller  Composition.  Printers*  Miine- 
ograidi  and  Duplicating  Rollers.  All  kinds  ,.f 
Printing-  Inks. 


ShorthaDd 


in  WAIL.  FREE  COURSE 

Kerst's  Com'I  School. Cnn1iT1g.N'^' 


THE  INVENTIVE  AOE 


AWNii 


European  Patents, 


L.S.  BACON, 

Attorney  and  Solicitor  in 
Patent  & Trade-Mark  Cases. 

Patents  for  Inventions. 

/>/  Patents  for  Designs. 

Trade-Mark  Registrations. 

Practices  before  tJie  TJ.  S.  courts. 
623  F St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
References  submitted. 


PATENTS. 

I..  DEAN  A SON, 


SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS  AND 
COUNSELORS  IN  PATENT  CASES. 


J 


Ohio  Xat.  Bk.  Bhl’n,  Wasliinj^ton,  I).  C. 


I..  DEANE,  lato  PKrNfll’AI.  lOXAMINKK 
U.  S.  Patent  (.)fdci*. 

WTDDIAM  W DEAXE.  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  E.xpert.) 

20  Yef»rs  IC>:i>erieiice. 

All  patent  business  prtmiptpv  attended  lo  at 
fair  rates.  Our  facilities  are  the  best. 


Eorinerly  of  W S.  Patent  office  } 

I i 4*i  t r of 


American 

and 

Foreign  Patents. 

Trade=Marks  and  Designs. 

No.  637  F St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

NO  PRIZES!  NO  HUMBUfi  ! 
Miisoii,  Fenwick  (.A  L.'ni  rencc, 

PATENT 

LAWYERS, 

Solicitors  and  Experts, 

s-' t AVii  s-;liiny.(4HU  I>.  i \ 

Established  1861. 

Kki'EKENCES:  Rev.  1’..  L Whitman.  DI). 

EE. I)-,  Pres.  Columbian  lEii  versiiy,  Washinc''- 
lon.  I).  C.;  Hon.  John  T.  Morsrnn,  K.  J.  Re_v- 
uolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Kuffalo  Scale  Co.  and  many 
■thers.  We  are  sendiiiir  our  handsomely  en- 
graved 36lh  atiniversary  work  on  pateiii.-s  i-keh 
TO  INVKNTORS. 


p P P .*  valuable  and 

* ^ t t>m])leie  trea- 

tise oil 

Pension  and  Bounty  Laws 

will  be  seiii  E Ki:i-: 
to  a 1 1 s )ld  cf'^  or 
their  heirs. 

W rite 
tor 
it. 


ear.s  «*x 
perien<‘e. 

Planks,  a].>i)li 
cations,  etc.,  fu  r 
nished  kke:k  on  ap- 
plication. NO  FEES 
unless  successful.  If 
you  want  your  money  with 
out  delav,  write  at  once  to 


ADDISON  G.  DuBOIS, 


l'(‘iisioii  ii 


000  H St..  N.  W.. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


E.  HUME  TALBERT, 

Reiristered  No  1211.) 

■Attorney  at  Law 

anil 

of  t <“iit  !s>. 

Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 
Associate  Work.  , 

.\iiierican  iiiid  Foreign  P.Ttents  ! 

.=501  F St.,  I 

Washington,  D.  C,  I 


James  Q.  Lorrain. 

Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Patent 
Agents,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  etc. 
Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

REFERENCES  to  leading  Patent  Attorneys 
throughout  the  ETnited  States.  BI.ANK  FORMS 
for  all  Countries  supplied  free.  SPECIALTY, 
Electrical  Cases,  Oppositions  and  Amend- 
ments. 

Address,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  W.  C.,  England. 


Cable  Address;  Eorrain,  I eiidaii. 

Telephone,  2511. 

N.  B.  I do  not  act  for  American  Invimtors 
direct,  but  only  for  Patent  Solicitors. 

PRJZE^ 

MEDALS  OF  GENIUS! 

NO  PATENT,  NO  PAY! 

These  are  not 

OUR  INDUCEMENTS. 

What  I offer  is 

HONEST,  SKILLFUL, 
CONSCIENTIOUS  SERVICE. 

LYLE  M.  GILLIS, 


to  any 

lll\ 

s :-?•?- 


address. 


Contains  100  Illustrations  of 

AIECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS. 

Suggests  Valuable  Ideas. 


Hook’  mailed 

f'kfl: 

to  .1 II  \ < me. 


A ddiT- 


O’MEARA  & CO., 

n j)|(  U.  S.  Paten  t ()  (Vk  i-  W \ - n i \ (.  rc  . !i.  i 

PATENTS. 


For  lifteen  years  I h:i  ve  de voted  my 
lime  exclusively  tt)  the  ])rt‘iiarati«tn 
and  prosecution  of  a ] >pl icai  i<ins  for 
PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  and 
C(  >P  YR  I (ill'TS.  to  the  manae'fmeiu 
of  interfereiu'vs.  to  rendering  opin- 
ions as  to  scope  and  validity  of 
patents,  to  maki  iig  jireli  mi  nary 
searches,  and  to  attending  to  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  or  inven- 
tions. Flighesl  references  in  all  parts. 

"f  the  country.  Send  for  hand-boolc 
on  patents. 

. B>iiI)0!S, 

WaSHTNI,  TON.  D.  C. 


UIIESA  (i 

Inventive  Age  Building. 


B.  LAKIN  & CO., 


Prompt  and  Efficient  Ser- 
vice. Fifteen  Years  Ex- 
perience. Reliable  opin- 
ions rendered  and  thor- 
ough searches  made.  Old 
clients  are  my  references. 

c.  m.  B EmT, 

Warder  IDd’"-,  Washinirt,,,,.  D.  C. 

Jnux  J.  II.alsti:d.  Pkxnixgton  Ualsted. 

Late  of  Crosby.  Ha!-  V.uiderbilt  IJId'-.- 
sted  ,t-  (b.uld.  and  13’  Nassau  St^ 

formerly  Principal  E.x-  New  York  Citv 

amnier  H.  S.  Patent 
C)lTice.  Member  of  Old  and 
of  the  New  Pat.  Law  Ass'n 

John  J.  Halsted  & Son, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors 
at  Law  and  Solicitors  of 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents. 

Opinions  as  to  validity  of  patents.  Design 
patent's,  labels,  co]>y rights,  caveats,  trade- 
maiks.  lwStabli''hed  in  1S()7.  Represents  hrms  i 
and  ni a n u f act  11  ri  n gr  fsi  af)]  ish  men ts  as  resident  1 
attorney.  McGill  BUDg.  Washington.  D.  G.  ! 

We-  FLETCHERS  EVANS, 


SEi  . Washington,  D.  C. 

“-Ll  56!>  JTdi  St. 


T Domestic  and  Toreign 
^ Patents  vS(dd 

^ Oil  Commission, 

TS  - 


PATENTS 

DESIGNS,  TRADE-HARKS. 

Send  ns  a model  or  rough  pencil 
SKETCH  of  your  invention  and  we 
will  FJXAMINE  and  report  as  to  its 
mitentability.  Inventor's  Guide  or 
How  to  (iet  a Patent,  sent  free. 

O'  Farrell,  Fowler  & O'Farrell, 

Liiwvers  and  Solicitors  of  Amer- 
ican and  Foreiitn  Patents, 

NA  AVE„  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


'll 

m 

'P 

m 

.4? 


PATENTS! 


KNIGHT  BROS., 

Lawyers, 

Solicitors,  and 

Experts. 


No 

('ha  rges 

Pat^r,t‘is“2'.i,i.*“  Oil  Coniniissioii, 


o ® 

M'rilo  for  Parti<  iilars. 


W rite, 


O ^ 


Y 


O 


u 


R 


Baltimore,  Md. 


‘i’JOT  r Plnre. 


I’romotors  of 
ll  S.  & Foreign  Palen's. 


A!fgrs.  1 p 

write  us 
for 

S|>e<*inltie.s, 

Send  2c  stamp  for '*  Siam])  Collector's  Handv 

Bot'k"  li-f-. 


'N. 


L'  ree- 


. . ^ HUBERT  E.  PECK, 

1 i Psfent  Attorney. 


F Street.  Wash- 
ington. D C High 
class  services  in  all  matters  relating  to  jiatent 
protei  tioii. 


Mode!  Makers, 

D r;i  ft  smen . and  Itosigners  and  Builders  of  i 
S])cciTl  M aclt i .-.ery . Iiiveiii'>rs'  Ideas  Devel-  i 
oped.  <i3d  L,  St  , . W..  Washington,  D.  C j 

PATENTS  OBTAINED. 
E.  W.  AXDFPSOX  & CO., 

Counsellors  at  Law, 

700  7th  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

E.xauiinai  ions  wiilioui  cliarge. 

Inventor's  Guides  free,  i 


KoRKK  r AJ 1 ox. 

AI  ro.N 


. n. 


u 


c.  n.  \V()on 

wool), 

oriTKNF 


Will  attend  to  any  business  relating  tf>  patents, 
trade-mark^,  etc.,  before  the  patent  f>fiice  or  the 
I S.  t i)u  rts.  Wash  i ngtoii  office  ' 07  G.  St. ; Bal- 
limore  office  E<]uitable  Building. 

PATENTS  - 

and  PATENT  CAUSES 
JOSEPH  LEICES'EER  ATKINS, 

Loan  and  Trust  Bld’g. 

9lli  lid  F Sts.  N.  XV.,XVashington,  D.  C- 


5^  R.  J.  Baker  &.  Co., 


Send  ske  tell  and  des- 
-iripti-m  i-»  ascertain. 
I I'ee  of  charge,  il  your 
inveiiiioM  is  jiatenlable 


F.  0.  Dieterich  & Cvo., 

(iHl  F Si  , WasliinirloM.  I)  t'. 
-HAN  I)  JU)0K— Free. 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  all  the  Courts. 
')08-'n4  (i  .St.,  N.  XV.  McGill  Building 

XVasliiiifft  oil.  I>.  C'. 


W.  fi.  Doolittle  X Son, 


j];  Alt  or  11  CVS  at  Law  JJ' 

\)f  and  fft 

'j'  Solicitors  of  Patents. 

^ ^ ^ -5  ^ 'S  "3  "5  "5  ' 

1'  rom  1S73  to  LS7o  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  as 
assistant  e.xaminer  of  interferences  and 
law  clerk'*,  from  187(>  to  1M80  assistant  and 
acting  commissioner  of  patents.  Since  in 
active  practice  before  the  patent  office  and 
IT.  vS.  courts.  Member  of  bar  of  U.  S.  Su- 
])reme  Court.) 

Atlantic  IHdg,  AVawIi  i 1>.  C'.* 
Pittsburg  office:  Bakewell  Bld'g. 


INVENTIONS 

DESiCtlS  4 TRADE-MARKS 


Properly  and 
Fully  Protected 
In  All  Countries. 


Reliable  Service 
at 

Moderate  Rates. 


33  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Reliable  advice  free.  No  trickery.  XVrile  to 

OTIW^.  .T.  GJOOCri, 

Ida  F St  N W.  \V£i&>liiii(rtoiT,  I).  C 

Established  caveats. 

Labels. 


Trade 

Marks. 


Designs. 

;OPYR!GHTS. 


We  give  special  attentic'/i  to  cases  rejected  in  othei 
hands,  also  to  Interferences,  appeals,  reissues,  tv?dc 
marks,  the  preparati-  *1  of  as  to  infringemeTit. 

scope  and  validity  '.  patents,  anu  the  prosecution  ard 
defense  of  suits  for  ir-friiigcmont.  Our  book  of  instruc- 
tions. terms,  rofereno's.  etc.,  rsnt  •''■•De 

lGI>SO>.  I51«(>.S., 

927  F St.,  - - Washington,  D.  C 

CREDERICK  BEiNJAHIN, 

Attorney  in 
Patent  Causes. 

CnrPIfllTy  Taking  Testimony  for  Associate 

JILUIhLI  I : Attorneys. 

Room  1,  XVa  rder  Bld'g,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TOUGH  CASES 

A SPECIALTY. 

JOS.  W.  BUELL.  Inventive  Age  Bld'ir,  Wash- 

inirtoti.  D.  C. 
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